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THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  M\OMNT  FARMWO«<Ere 


"The  idea  of  democracy  as  opposed  to  any  concept 
of  aristocracy  is  that  every  individual  must  be 
consulted  in  such  a  way  actively  not  passively  that 
he  himself  becomes  part  of  the  process  of 
authority,  of  the  process  of  social  control;  that  his 
needs  and  wants  have  a  chance  to  be  registered  in 
a  way  that  they  count  in  determining  social 
pohcy." 

John  Dewey  (1859-1952) 


This  is  Volume  One  of  the  two-volume  Final  Technical  Report  submitted  by  Slaughter  &  Associates  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Vocati(H^  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE),  in  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  of  Contract  Number  VN89008001/SB989-1-3210.  

This  publication  was  developed  lor  the  T  J.i.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  (OVAE).  However,  the  opinions,  conclusions  and  reconunendations  iniesented  herein  do  not 
nece^arily  reflect  the  position  and  policy  of  OVAE  or  tte  U.S.  De|^lro»nt  of  Education,  and  no  official 
endofs^ent  by  OVAE  or  die  U.S.  Dq»nr.ient  of  Education  ^uld  be  inferred. 

Reproduction  of  all  or  parts  of  this  publication  without  prior  permission  is  authorized  and  encouraged. 
Reproductirai  should  be  expressly  limited  to  non-commercial,  educational  purpose?.  Any  partial 
reproduction  of  this  publication  should  contain  the  following  s)urce  credit  Element:  "Extracted  from  The 
Education  qfAdult  MigratU  Farmworkers  produced  by  Slaughter  &  Associates,  Woodland  Hills,  Califcnnia 
under  contract  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  January 
1991,'*  The  information  presented  in  this  publication  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  by  Slaughter  & 
Associates  of  any  program,  agency  or  product 
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ABSTRACT 

The  priority  given  to  the  education  of  adult  mgrant  farmworkers  by  governmental  and 
educational  institutions,  when  it  has  received  any  attention  at  all,  has  been  of  a  very 
low  order.  This  project  represents  a  comprehensive  effort  to  identify  cmd  analyze  the 
condition  of  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  in  the  United  States  and  to 
recommend  strategies  for  improvement  of  existing  programs  or  implementation  of  new 
ones. 


PROJECT  PURPOSE,  METHODOLOGY  AND  PRODUCT 

In  October,  1989,  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE)  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  contracted  with  Slaughter  &  Associates,  a  consultant  firm  in 
Woodland  Hills,  California  to  undertake  a  project  concerning  adult  migrant  farmwcnicer 
education.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  develop  a  resource  base  which  can  be  used 
by  adult  education  administrators  and  teachers  in  planning,  developing,  and  evaluating 
^ective  literacy  programs  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

To  conduct  project  activities  and  develop  the  resource  base,  Slaughter  &  Associates 
organized  a  Project  Team  of  experienced  researchers  and  assembled  a  nationally 
representative  Technical  Advisory  Group.  The  combined  membership  of  these  two  groups 
comprises  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  areas  of  adult  and  vocational 
education,  as  well  as  in  the  planning  and  administration  of  services  for  farmworker 
communities  throughout  the  countiy. 

There  were  three  major  phai^es  planned  in  the  sequence  of  administrative,  investigative, 
analytical  and  creative  activities  that  would  lead  to  the  project's  fmal  product:  the 
publication  of  a  two- volume  work  for  teachers  and  administrators  of  adult  education 
programs  serving  the  adult  migrant  farmwoiker  community. 

□  The  first  phase  included  a  search  for  and  review  of  pertinent  literature,  an  analysis  of 
curreiU  state  pluns  for  educating  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  and  the  development  of  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  "state  of  the  ait" 

□  The  second  phase  entailed  a  series  of  on-site  visits  to  9  programs  serving  adult 
farmworkers  in  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and 
Washington.  (These  States  account  for  85  percent  of  the  national  farmworker 
population.)  The  purpose  of  the  site  visits  was  to  gather  primary  source  information 
about  the  applied  field  experiences  of  administrators,  program  staffs  and  students. 

□  Lastiy,  the  Project  Team  prepared  its  Final  Technical  RepOTt  in  the  form  of  a  two- 
volume  work  cntitied  The  Education  of  Adult  Migrant  Farmworkers. 

•  Volume  One  consists  of  a  comprehensive,  informational  resource  base  for 
administrators  and  teachers  of  adult  education,  and  agencies  which  provide  services 
to  the  migrant  farmworker  community.  This  volume  includes  the  following 
sections:  Findings  and  Recommendations;  The  Migrant  Farmworker  Community; 
Educational  Concepts;  Report  of  Site  Visits;  Outreach,  Recruitment  and  Retention; 
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Support  Services;  Parents,  Family  l.iit-acy  and  Adult  Education;  Assessment  of 
Student  Ptogress  and  Program  Effectiveness;  and  Review  of  the  Literature. 

•  Volume  Two  provides  practical  applications  fw  use  in  the  classroom  and  the 
community  for  educational  programs  interested  in  servicing  adult  migrant 
farmworkers.  This  volume  includes  modified  versions  of  several  Volume  One 
sections,  plus  a  Basic  Skills  Curriculum  Framework  and  Life  Skills  Course 
Outlines. 

An  assessment  of  the  delivery  of  existing  educational  and  vocational  sciviccs  to  this 
"special  peculation"  forms  the  rationale  for  the  two-volume  resource  base  developed  by  the 
Project  Team. 

The  final  product  includes  the  results  of  the  first  two  phases  as  well  as  additional 
information  developed  during  the  course  of  the  observations  and  analyses.  It  is  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  delivery  of  effective  adult  education 
programs  to  the  migrant  farmworker  community. 

All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Project  Team  and  its  Technical  Advisory  Group  were  directed  at 
developing  a  useful  and  timely  resource  base  for  adult  and  vocational  education 
practitioners  to  utilize  in  meeting  the  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  Therefore,  this 
work  also  includes  and  synthesizes  approaches  to  meeting  social  and  economic  needs  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  educational  needs  of  adult  farmworka  learners. 

The  section  on  Selected  References  and  Resources  in  each  volume  is  structured  to 
facilitate  accessing  information,  resources  and  services  which  have  been  selected  for  their 
special  relevance  to  the  educational,  vocational  and  support  services  needs  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  community. 

A  copy  of  the  two-volume  set  of  The  Education  of  Adult  Migrant  Farmworkers  costs 
$50,  which  includes  postage  and  handling.  Each  volume  may  be  ordered  separately  for 
$25.  Only  prepaid  orders  wiU  be  accepted.  Reproduction  of  all  or  pwtions  or  the  work  is 
authorized  and  encouraged,  but  should  be  limited  to  non-commercial,  educational 
purposes.  Appropriate  source  credit  is  appreciated. 

For  more  information  about  the  project  or  the  purchase  of  the  publication,  please  write  to 
Leonard  S.  Slaughter,  Jr.,  Slaughter  &  Associates,  5819  Manton  Avenue,  Woodland 
Hills,  CA  91367;  or  Servando  J.  Velardt.  Director,  Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  Education 
Project,  5658  Laguna  Quail  Way,  Elk  Grove,  CA  95758. 
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FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  findings  and  recommendations  result  from  an  extensive  review  of  applicable 
literature,  visits  to  adult  farmworker  education  and  training  programs  across  the 
nation,  and  conferences  and  consultations  with  the  project's  Technical  Advisory 
Group.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  all  inclusive.  Findings  and  recommendations 
regariUng  specific  program  approaches  are  included  throughout  this  rx^rt.  The  intent 
of  these  findings  and  recommendations  is  to  offer  experientialty-i  *^  :ed  counsel  on 
important  issues  of  policies  and  procedures  to  tl^  VS.  Department  of  Education,  state 
departments  of  education,  community  based  organizations,  and  practitioners  of  Adult 
and  Vocational  Education  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  educational  services  for 
adult  migrant  farmworkers. 


FINDINGS  

□  The  definitive  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  program  does  not  exist,  although 
several  programs  offer  useful  and  effective  educational  models. 

□  Several  adaptable,  transferable  or  replicable  components  of  existing  programs  are 
described  in  the  sections  entitled:  Report  of  Site  Visits;  Outreach,  Recruitment  and 
Retention;  Support  Services;  and  Parents,  Family  Literacy  and  Adult  Education. 

□  Traditional  adult  education  programs  and  curricula  are  in^propri^  for  farmworicers, 
primarily  because  of  their  mobility  and  n^  for  a  wide  range  of  support  services. 

□  The  more  effective  programs  provide  a  variety  of  individualized  educational  and 
support  services  which  are  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  migrant 
farmwoikers.  They  focus  on  the  "real  wOTld*'  perceived  needs  desires  and  expectations 
of  farmworkers. 

□  Most  adult  education  programs  are  aimed  at  a  static,  largely  urban  population  which  is 
very  different  from  the  dynamic,  mobile  migrant  farmworker  pq)ulation. 

□  Because  the  vast  majcmty  of  adult  migrant  farmwoites  do  not  speak  English  and  many 
are  illiterate  in  any  language,  educational  programs  must  be  able  to  provide  initial 
instruction  in  the  native  language;  then  follow  with  bilingual  instruction;  and  finally 
English-only  instruction.  This  process  helps  meet  farmworker  acculturation  needs 
while  facilitating  the  attainment  of  functional  literacy. 

□  The  use  of  video,  computers  and  other  educational  technologies  offers  some  promise 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  for  portable  and  self-paced 
instruction,  but  there  are  no  tangible  incentives  or  funding  to  implement  these  systons. 

□  Other  training  programs  do  not  make  up  for  the  limited  migrant  farmworker  educational 
services  now  available  through  state  and  local  programs  of  adult  education.  Less  than 
5%  of  the  national  farmwoiicer  population  is  served  under  Job  Training  Parmership 
Act,  Title  IV,  Section  402  funding,  despite  being  specially  targeted  for  employment  and 
training  services. 
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Q  The  extraordinary  educational  and  support  service  needs  of  adult  farmworkers  arc 
closely  interrelated,  yet  adult  education  and  social  service  delivery  systems  are  separate, 
distinct  and  uncoordinated  entities. 

□  Federal,  state  and  local  efforts  are  decentralized  and  uncoordinated.  There  is  little 
systemic  coordination  of  services  for  assisting  farmworkers  with  education,  health 
care,  housing,  job  training,  en^loyment,  legal  services,  and  child  care. 

□  The  functions  of  linking,  coordinating  and  ensuring  non-duplication  of  services  are 
genially  left  to  isolated  and  untkrfimded  nonprofit  conmiunity-based  (»ganizations. 

□  The  educati(m  of  adult  migrant  faimwmkers  has  not  been  a  national  or  regional  priority. 
The  emphasis  of  Migrant  H'.ad  Start  and  Migrant  Education  has  been  on  preschool  and 
K-12  education,  and  not  on  the  education  of  adults. 

□  The  primary  education  program  intended  to  serve  adult  migrant  farmworkers  and 
inunigrants,  as  promulgated  in  the  Adult  Education  Act,  has  yet  to  be  funded. 

□  There  is  inadequate  compliance,  enforcement  and  implementaticHi  of  existing  legislative 
mandates  in  education,  health,  housing,  labor  laws  and  worker-protection  for  migrant 
farmwOTkers. 


RECOMMENPATiONS   

It  is  recommended  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education  take  the  following  actions  under 
considoation  in  order  to  improved  the  quali^  of  education  for  adult  nugrant  farmworkers: 

□  Take  forceful  measures  to  help  tlic  migrant  farmworker  community  receive  a  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  the  attention,  commitment  and  resources  of  the  jurisdictions  in  which 
they  live  and  work.  The  Department  should  mandate  adult  education  policies  and 
procedures  to  require  incorporation  of  the  farmworico"  population  as  a  specially  taigeted 
and  funded  population  as  in  special  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  gifted. 

□  Use  die  stature,  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
communicate  a  sense  of  priority  for  adult  migrant  farmworker  issues  to  departmental 
staff,  other  related  federal  agencies,  the  Congress,  and  to  die  states*  departments  of 
education.  The  Department  of  Education  should  provide  special  incentives  for  states  to 
prioritize  adult  farmwcTker  educational  needs. 

□  Coc  inate  planning  for  farmworker  services  on  a  national  as  well  as  local  level.  One 
option  is  for  die  Department  to  establish  a  national  office  of  farmworker  education 
interests.  The  office  should  be  staffed  with  personnel  experienced  in  farmworker 
matters,  supported  with  sufficient  resources,  and  placed  so  that  it  reports  direcUy  to  the 
Secretary.  This  special  interest  office  would  analyze  existing  processes  and  systems 
and  facilitate  actions  to  make  national,  state  and  local  services  more  appropriate  for 
meeting  farmworker  needs. 

□  Promote  the  development  of  adult  migrant  famiworker  education  programs  whi::h: 

•  offer  comprehensive  education  and  support  services 

•  integrate  and  offer  concurrent  literacy,  life  skills,  and  vocational  education 

•  structure  education  around  the  perceived  needs  of  adult  farmworkcTs 

•  provide  self-paced  and  transportable  instniction. 
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□  Establish  programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  by 
paralleling  approaches  used  for  other  groups  who  need  special  protection  and  support, 
such  as  abusoi  and  neglected  children,  handicapped  and  disabled  persons,  and  high- 
risk  youth. 

□  Develop  mechanisms  for  fostering  the  integration  and  coordination  of  educaticmal 
services  for  adult  farmworkers,  for  example:  an  adult  migrant  student  record  transfer 
system,  a  national  newsletter,  and  an  800  infcmnation  and  referral  number. 

□  Encourage  Congress  to  fund  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  as  stipulated  in  The 
Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  and  Immigration  Education  Program  (34  CFR  Part  436) 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

□  Provide  resources  for  training  and  technical  assistance  to  state  level  programs  of  adult 
education  to  assist  in  developing  programs  to  meet  the  speciHc  educational  needs  of 
adult  farmwork«s. 

□  Expand  the  reporting  requirements  for  subriission  of  the  State  Plans  for  Adult 
Education.  Require  states  to  submit  detailed  reports  of  services  rendered  to  adult 
migrant  farmwcHicers  and  detailed  plans  for  increasing  services,  to  include  outreach, 
recruiting  and  retention;  family  literacy  education;  and  measures  for  overcoming 
barriers  to  accessing  programs. 

□  Provide  r^ecial  assistance  and  resources  to  organi^tions,  such  as  those  identified  in 
this  publication,  that  have  been  effectively  serving  the  educational  and  vocational  needs 
of  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  The  puipose  would  be  to  expand  and  enhance  their 
services,  and  to  enable  them  to  provide  training  and  t^hnical  assistance  for  other 
organizations  wishing  to  serve  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


'7  know  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  society  but  the  people 
themselves;  and  if  we  think  them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  tlw  remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them,  hut  to  inform 
their  discretion  by  education."  —  Thomas  Jefferson 


THE  PREMISE 


In  formulating  a  perspective  for  our  work.  Slaughter  &  Associates  and  its  Project  Team 
began  with  the  noajor  premise  that  a  functional  view  of  education  is  needed,  in  contrast  to 
the  structural  and  institutional  approach  prevalent  in  most  educational  planning  and 
administration.  This  obliged  us  to  start  with  the  learners  and  their  needs,  and  to  move  from 
there  to  the  question  of  what  educational  means  might  be  most  appropriate  for  meeting 
these  needs.  As  we  saw  it,  this  put  the  horse  squarely  before  the  cart. 

In  so  doing,  we  also  shar^  a  strong  conviction  with  a  growing  number  of  educators, 
public  policy  maka^  and  consumer  conmiunities  that  education  can  no  longer  be  practiced 
as  a  time-bound,  place-bound  process  confined  by  traditional  school  programs  and 
measured  in  terms  of  years  of  exposure,  especially  if  it  is  to  serve  those  most  in  need 
effectively. 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVE,  METHODS  AND  PRODUCTS 


Tlie  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE)  of  tiie  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  contracted  with  Slaughter  &  Associates,  a  consultant  fmn  in  Woodland  Hills, 
California,  in  October  of  1989  to  undertake  a  rerearch  project  concerning  the  education  and 
literacy  ne«ls  of  adult  migrant  funnworkm. 

The  objective  of  the  project,  as  C/^pressed  in  tiie  contract's  requirements,  was  to  develop  a 
resource  base  which  can  be  used  by  adult  education  administrators  and  teachers  in 
planning,  developing,  and  evaluating  effective  literacy  programs  for  adult  migrant 
farmworkers. 

Project  Scope  of  Work 

The  Scope  of  Work  of  die  project  involved  the  accomplishment  of  a  series  of  interrelated 
tasks  that  woukl  fcsm  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  aforementioned  resource  base  as 
the  project's  final  product  That  resource  base  is  the  two-volume  publication,  The 
Education  of  Adult  Migrans  Farmworkers. 

The  developmental  tasks  were  as  follows: 

•  Select,  recruit  and  convene  a  Technical  Advisory  Group  (TAG),  that  would  meet  3 
times  during  the  course  of  the  project  life.  The  TAG's  purpose  would  be  to  advise  on 
procedures,  help  identify  sources  of  information,  recommend  program  sites  for  case 
study  review,  and  suggest  strategies  for  accomplishing  a  series  of  tasks  to  attain  the 
objective  (development  of  a  resource  base). 
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Conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  related  to  migrant  farmworkers  and 
prepare  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  state  of  the  art. 

Conduct  site  visits  to  (at  least)  6  adult  farmworker  literacy  programs  to  obtain 
qualitative  descriptive  infomation  and  prepare  descriptive  profiles. 

Identify  and  describe  effective  outreach,  recruitment,  and  retention  strategies,  and 
prepare  a  report  of  findings.  . 


Identify  and  describe  effective  support  services  and  providers,  and  prepare  a  report 
and  a  directory. 

Identify  educational  concepts  that  should  be  taught  in  the  areas  of  ESL,  Math, 
Reading  and  Writing,  and  prepare  a  report. 

Determine  the  need  for  curriculum  development  in  the  aforementioned  areis,  and 
provide  a  report 

Develop  sample  instructional  course  outlines  based  on  prior  findings  and  consultation 
with  the  department. 

Identify  effective  practices  of  parental,  family  and  community  involvement  of  adult 
migrant  farmworkers  in  the  education  of  tiieir  children,  and  provide  a  descriptive 
report. 

Identify  measures  and  criteria  for  assessment  of  student  progress  and  program 
effectiveness^  and  prepare  sample  checklists  for  each. 

Develop  implementation  checklists  to  help  teachers  and  administrators  implement 
instructional  and  support  services. 

Assemble  and  prepare  a  compilation  of  reports,  products,  and  deliverables  into  one 
quickly  accessible  resource  base  for  administrators'  and  teachers'  use. 

Prepare  a  Final  Technical  Report  (resource  base)  suitable  for  an  audience  of  adult 
education  teachers  and  administrators  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

Disseminate  irtformation  about  the  project  via  presentations  at  national  education 
conferences  and  professional  journal  articles. 


Slaughter  &  Associates  organized  a  Project  Team  of  experienced  researchers  and 
practitioners  to  conduct  project  activities,  accomplish  the  task  requirements,  and  produce 
the  resource  base.  The  contracts  also  assemblcid  a  nationally  representative  Technical 
Advisory  Group,  whose  exceptionally  qualified  membership  is  listed  by  name  and 
affiliation  in  die  Acknowledgements  section.  These  two  groups  comprise  a  wealtii  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  areas  of  adult  and  vocational  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  services  for  farmworker  communities  through'^ut  the 
country. 


QUALIFICATIONS  AND  CREiJENTIALS 
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Profile  of  th©  Project  Team 

The  following  is  a  profile  of  the  Project  Team's  aggregate  qualifications  and  credentials, 
which  enabled  and  facilitated  the  management  of  project  activities,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  various  task  products  and  creation  of  the  resource  base: 

•  Professional  Experience-,  approximately  180  aggregate  years. 

•  Higher  Education  Degrees:  2  PhD;  5  MA/MS;  1  MBA;  7  BA/BS. 

•  Degree  Awarding  Institutions:  New  York  University;  Oxford  University;  Pcpperdine 
University;  Princeton  University;  San  Jose  State  University;  Stanford  University;  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo;  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  University  of 
Chicago. 

•  Faculty  and/or  Administrative  Appointments:  Columbia  University;  National 
College  of  Lebanon;  New  York  University;  San  Francisco  State  University;  San  Jose 
State  University;  Sonoma  State  University;  United  States  Air  Force  Academy;  United 
States  Military  Academy;  University  of  San  Francisco. 

•  Academic  Disciplines  Represented:  Alternative  Education,  Art,  Business 
Management,  Communications,  Comparative  Literature,  Economics,  Education 
(Curriculum  and  Instruction),  Engineering,  Journalism,  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Urban  Planning. 

•  Public  Sector  Projects  (as  consultant,  director,  manager,  planner  or  researcher): 
California  Cities  of  (^ompton  and  San  Francisco;  National  Institute  of  Engineering; 
National  Science  Foundation;  State  Departments  of  Education  of  California, 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio;  U.S.  Departments  of  Defense,  Education,  Health  and  Human 
Sendees,  Labor,  and  State;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 


PROJECT  PLANS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Three  sequential  phases  were  planned  for  the  conduct  of  project  activities  that  would  lead  to 
the  developnwnt  of  a  resource  base  to  enable  teachers  and  administrators  of  adult  education 
programs  to  serve  the  aduk  migrant  famiworker  community. 

□  The  first  phase  included  a  search  for  and  review  of  pertinent  literature,  an  examination 
of  current  state  plans  for  adult  education,  and  an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  "state 
of  the  art"  as  it  ifected  the  educational  needs  of  adult  migrant  fanmworkers. 

□  The  second  phase  entailed  a  scries  of  on-site  visits  to  9  active  programs  serving  adult 
fannworkers  in  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and 
Washington.  (These  states  comprise  approximately  85  percent  of  the  nation's 
farmworker  population.)  The  visits  served  to  gather  primaty  source  information,  and 
provided  a  first-hand  opponunity  to  observe  applied  field  experiences  of 
administrators,  program  staffs  and  students. 

□  The  third  and  last  phase  was  dedicated  to  the  preparation  of  the  Final  Technical  Report 
in  the  form  of  the  two-volume  work  entitled  The  Education  of  Adult  Migrant 
Farmworkers. 

•    Volume  One,  A  Resource  Base  for  Administrators  and  Teachers  of  Adult 
Education,  consists  of  a  comprehensive  and  informative  presentation,  synthesizing 
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theory  and  practice,  for  administrators  and  teachers  of  adult  education  and 
institutions  that  service  the  migrant  famiwoiker  community.  This  volume's  Ti^le 
of  Contents  identifies  ewh  section  in  an  alphabedcal  format.  Each  separate  secdon 
begins  with  it  own  expanded  table  of  contents  to  facilitate  identification  and 
location  of  detailed  infcnnation. 

Volume  One's  sections  are:  Abstract,  Acknowledgements,  Findings  and 
Recommendations;  Introduction;  The  Migrant  Farmworker  Community; 
Educational  Concepts;  Report  of  Site  Visits;  Outreach,  Recruitment  and  Retention; 
Suppcnt  Services;  Parents,  Family  Literacy  and  Adult  Education;  Assessment  of 
Student  Progress  and  Program  Effectiveness;  Review  of  the  Literature;  and  a 
Directtny  of  Selected  References  and  Resources. 

•  Volume  Two,  Applications  for  Teachers  and  Administrators  of  Adult  Education, 
provides  a  practical,  "user-ftiendly  handbook"  for  applied  use  in  the  classroom,  in 
alternative  instructional  settings,  and  throughout  the  various  migrant  farmworker 
conmiunitics.  Its  structure  is  similar  to  the  first  volume,  although  the  style  of 
presentation  and  content  vary.  Volume  Two  includes  modified  versions  of  several 
Volume  One  sections  that  are  appropriate  for  practical  applications,  plus  a  Basic 
Skills  Curriculum  Framework  and  sample  Ufe  Skills  Course  Outlines. 

All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Project  Team  and  its  Technical  Advisory  Group  were  directed  at 
developing  a  useful  and  tin^y  document  that  would  provide  a  baseline  resource  for  adult 
and  vocational  education  practitioners.  Its  related,  secondary  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a 
current,  "one-stop"  compilation  of  information,  theory,  practice  and  references  that 
would  be  a  point  of  departure  for  other  researchers,  planners  and  practitioners  to  build 
upon  in  meeting  the  continuing  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

Therefore,  this  wwk  also  includes  and  synthesizes  approaches  to  meeting  social,  economic 
and  cultural  needs  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  educational  needs  of  adult 
farmworker  learners. 

Finally,  the  Directory  of  Selected  References  and  Resources,  which  completes  each 
volume,  is  organized  to  facilitate  accessing  information,  resources  and  services  which  have 
been  selected  for  dieir  special  relevance  to  the  educational,  vocational  and  support  services 
needs  of  the  migrant  farmworker  community. 

Project  Management  and  Direction 

The  successful  management,  orchestration  and  direction  of  project  activities  depended 
heavily  on  effective  internal  organization,  timely  and  accurate  communications,  and 
consistent  cocsdination.  These  were  of  particular  significance,  since  Project  Team  members 
were  scattered  throughout  California  and  TAG  members  were  located  from  coast  to  coast. 
As  noted  in  the  Acknowledgements  section,  members  of  the  Project  Team  were  designated 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  roles  and  responsibilities. 

The  entire  Project  Team  met  formally  on  7  occasions,  or  approximately  once  every  7  to  8 
weeks,  for  full-day  sessions  to  review  progress,  check  on  quality  control,  reevaluate 
organization  and  planning,  and  adjust  the  work  program  and  schedules.  Meetings  and 
consultations  among  2  or  3  members,  who  at  any  given  time  were  collaborating  on  a 
particular  task,  were  too  numerous  to  count.  Thanks  to  die  availability  of  high  technology 
coimnunications,  computer  linkages,  ar  !  overnight  delivery  services,  distance  and  time 
factors  were  reasonably  manageable. 
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The  concerted  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Technical  Advisoiy  Group  was  formally 
accessible  during  3  intensive  wOTldng  sessions  of  one  and  one-half  days  duration.  The 
TAG  met  initially  in  DecembCT  1989  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  again  in  May  and  August 
1990  in  Sacramento,  California.  Numerous  contacts  were  maintained  with  individual  TAG 
members  throughout  the  life  of  the  project,  many  of  whom  provided  critical  and 
constructive  reviews  of  early  draft  papers,  made  pertinent  technical  and  professional 
suggestions,  and  identified  many  sources  of  mfoimation  and  materials. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  current,  expanded  interest  in  the  specific  educational  and  support  services  needs 
of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  is  relatively  new,  hence  pertinent  source  materials  are 
sparse. 

Any  litCTature  about  migrant  farmworkers  is  raie,  and  usually  limited  to  political,  socio- 
psychological  and  econcnnic  expositions  of  their  living  and  working  conditions.  Its 
readership  is  a  narrow  and  select  circle,  primarily  comprised  of  a  handful  of  academic 
scholars  and  researchers,  occasional  social  and  human  services  providers,  and  a  few 
political  activists.  Many  of  these  are  also  the  producers  of  this  esmeric  literature. 

In  the  field  of  education  and  its  various  disciplines,  the  literature  is  almost  totally  devoid  of 
information  about  this  special  population.  While  scnne  educatiiwal  programs  addressing  the 
subject  of  literacy  have  been  in  existence  for  over  100  years,  programs  and  related  materials 
addressing  the  unique  educaticmal  needs  of  this  specific  ^ult  peculation  are  relatively  few. 

The  Ptoject  Team  employed  oral  interviews  and  searched  the  literature  of  seemingly  related 
populations,  such  as  contemporary  immigrants,  refugees,  and  other  groups  of  low-income, 
underemployed  persons  who  are  also  classified  as  educationally  and  culturally 
disadvantaged.  IVogram  information  was  sought  that  appeared  most  susceptible  to 
transference,  replication  or  modification  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  educational  and 
vocational  needs  of  the  adult  migrant  farmw(^er  community. 

Numerous  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  programs  exist,  for  example,  and 
considerable  literature  about  them  is  available.  Some  of  the  more  pertinent  citations  are 
presented  in  the  Annotated  Bibliography  in  the  Directory  of  Selected  References  and 
Resources,  Many  publications  in  the  literature  of  the  Adult  Education  field  emphasize  the 
importance  of  recognizing  the  interests  and  needs  of  learners,  but  few  of  the  ones  reviewed 
identified  curricular  strengths  and  weaknesses,  or  the  extent  of  educational  activities 
targeted  for  unique  Limited  English-Speaking  (LES)  populations  requiring  extensive 
literacy  education  ami  multiple  support  services. 

The  Review  of  the  Literature,  as  conducted  by  the  Project  Team,  was  structured  to  take 
advantage  of  diverse  information  sources,  which  included  the  following: 

•  Adult  Educaticm  clearinghouse  materials; 

•  Association  of  Farmworicer  Programs,  Inc.  (AFOP)  reports  and  contacts  with  program 
stafi; 

•  Administrators  of  Adult  Education  in  high  density  farmworker  sending  and  r;.':eiving 
states; 
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•  Educational  Infomution  Resource  Qearinghouse  (ERIC)  database; 

•  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Title  IV,  Section  402  Employment  and  Training  agencies; 

•  National  agricultiir,<U  en^loyer  groups; 

•  National  and  state  addt  education  and  literacy  materials  networks  (including  National 
Council  on  Literacy;  state-sponsored  materials  networks  such  as  California's  VOICE; 
litoBcy  councils  such  as  the  Business  Council  on  Effective  Literac/j; 

•  National  curriculum  coordinating  centers; 

•  Recommemlations  of  members  of  the  Project's  Technical  Advisory  Group; 

•  Research  reports  done  by  or  known  to  the  Project  Team,  and  other  publications 
recommended  for  review  through  contacts  with  colleagues  experienced  in  adult 
education  and  migrant  farmworker  matters: 

•  Sociological  dissertation  abstracts. 
State  Plans  for  Adult  Education 

The  current  State  Plans  for  Adult  Education,  as  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  were  reviewed  for  references  in  each  state's  plans  and  programs  about  the 
education  of  adult  migrant  famworkers.  All  state  plans,  except  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  were  examined.  The  findings  of  this  survey  appear  in  the 
section  entitled  Review  of  State  Plans  for  Adult  Education  in  the  Directory  of  Selected 
References  and  Resources, 


SITE  VISITS  TO  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER  AREAS 


Site  visits  were  planned  to  cover  a  variety  of  programs  serving  various  regions  across  the 
country.  The  six  states  visited  were  California,  Florida,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas 
and  Washington. 

These  states  include  approximately  85  percent  of  the  migrant  farmworker  population  in  the 
U.S.  Three  of  the  visits  were  made  to  migrant  farmworker  homebase  areas  in  California, 
Florida  and  Texas.  Other  site  visits  covered  upstream  areas  where  large  groups  of  migrant 
farmworkers  work  during  harvest  seasons. 

Several  different  program  sites  were  visited  in  the  states  of  California,  Florida,  New  York, 
Texas,  and  Washington  to  afford  the  Project  Team  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  service 
delivery  strategies  of  various  providers,  such  as  local  educational  agencies  (LBAs), 
community  colleges,  and  community  based  organizations. 

Site  visits  in  the  six  states  where  services  are  regularly  offered  to  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  were  conducted  during  the  period  of  April  through  July,  1990.  They  followed 
the  Project  Team's  review  of  the  literature,  state  plans  and  related  issues.  This  initial  work 
and  the  team's  review  of  several  crucial  issues,  such  as  delivery  of  educational  services, 
assessment,  educational  concepts,  and  support  services,  provided  a  framework  for 
observing  and  d^cribing  current  practices. 

The  site  visits  were  intended  to  observe  i  i  action  a  variety  of  exemplary  programs  serving 
adult  migrant  farmworkers.  Potential  replicability  of  the  program,  or  components  of  the 
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program,  was  a  particular  emphasis  of  the  visits.  The  protocol  develof^  by  the  Project 
Team  paid  special  attention  to  identifying  key  elements  described  in  the  section  on 
Educational  Concepts.  These  wctc  compared  with  the  local  program's  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  literacy  and  life  skill  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmwcakers. 

Site  Selection  Criteria 

Oiteria  for  selection  of  appn^mte  program  sites  reflected  a  set  of  interrelated  factors  that, 
when  taken  as  a  whole,  would  provide  the  Ptoject  Team  with  the  best  opportunities  to 
observe  a  range  of  program  offerings,  delivery  styles,  service  areas,  and  student 
pqpulaticms.  These  were  the  factcss  that  determined  selection: 

•  Geographic  Considerations:  extensi(»i  and  (tensity  of  MSFW  population  areas. 

•  Population  Characteristics:  Mexican,  Central  American,  Haitian,  American  Black 
(Afro-American),  Asian  (Cambodian,  Hmong,  Lao,  Viemamese),  Indian  (Punjabi, 
Pakistani,  Hindi);  immigration  status  (documented,  undocumented). 

•  Service  Delivery  Agency  Chiwacteristics:  conomunity  based  organization  (CBO), 
local  education  agency  (L£A);  ctnnmunity  college;  Adult  Education  jnogram,  JTPA  402 
service  provider;  homebase;  iq)stream;  different  service  models;  range  of  service. 

•  Program  Characteristics:  extent  of  experience  serving  MSFWs;  traditional, 
competency-based,  or  computer  assisted  instruction;  concurrent  versus  sequential 
instructional  approach;  mix  of  ofTeiings  (ABE,  ESL,  VESL,  Occupational  Skills); 
related  services  (counseling,  acculturation,  parenting,  family);  support  services 
(integrated  or  referral). 

•  Location  of  Instructional  Site:  static  location;  outpost  or  satellite  learning  sites; 
worksite  locations;  in-home  instruction. 

•  Order  of  Priority: 

1 .  High  MSFW  density  and  targeted  approaches. 

2.  Low  MSFW  density  ami  targeted  approaches. 

3.  High  MSFW  density  and  untatgeted  approaches. 

4.  Low  MSFW  den^ty  aiKl  untargeted  approaches. 

5 .  Profile  "similar"  to  MSFW  population  ami  targeted  approaches. 

6.  Profile  "similar"  to  MSFW  population  and  untargeted  approaches. 

7 .  Effective  Adult  Education  program;  no  significant  MSFW  population. 

Site  Visit  Protocoi 

The  site  visits  sought  to  determine  how  field  experiences,  observed  at  specially  selected 
program  sites,  related  to  die  development  of  adult  education  and  literacy  programs  of 
special  value  for  migrant  farmworkers  elsewhoe  around  the  country. 

The  protocol  developed  for  the  visits  comprised  common  elements  that  supiKnted  a 
systematic,  disdplineid  collection  and  analysis  of  data  about  educational  and  vocational 
programs  that  appeared  to  be  quite  diverse,  while  sharing  the  connmon  bond  of  serving  the 
adult  migrant  farmworker  community.  Issues  of  potential  program  replicability  and 
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availability  of  documentation  to  amplify  direct  field  observations,  were  central  to  the 
develq)mem  of  iits  protocol. 

The  conduct  of  the  site  visits  was,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the  elicitation  of  expert 
knowledge  used  in  the  constmction  of  expert  systems.  These  include  the  use  of  unwritten 
ir^omiation,  implicit  hypotheses,  and  intuitive  problem-solving.  The  protocol  designed  for 
the  program  site  visits  helped  to  challenge  practitioners  to  discuss  what  they  did,  as 
m^ll/as  how  and  why  they  did  it. 

Tht  protocol  for  the  visits  followed  a  general  pattern,  as  oudined  below: 

•  I^Iiminaiy  ccmtacts  with  program  site  authorities,  by  telephone  and  correspondence,  to 
set  up  dates,  times  and  local  logistical  support  These  axiangements  were  followed  up 
and  confirmed  prior  to  departure  for  the  site. 

•  Initial  cm-site  consultations  with  program  directors,  managers  and  senior  staff  about  the 
purposes  of  the  site  visit,  facilitation  of  access  to  staff,  students  and  areas,  and 
agreement  on  mutually  convenient  scheduling  to  assure  minimum  interruption  of 
noimal  activities. 

•  Discussions  with  instructional  staff,  and  observation  of  classes. 

•  Discussions  on  student  assessment,  materials  and  methodology,  course  outlines,  and 
other  program  related  matters  and  activities.  , 

•  Discussions  with  learners. 

•  Observations  about  the  geographic  area,  population  and  farmworker  conrntunity. 

•  Exit  conferences  witii  program  staff  on  matters  relating  to  potential  for  rcplicability, 
problem  solving  strategic,  future  developments  and  refinement  of  the  program. 

Site  Visit  Data  Collection 

The  collection  of  data  at  each  program  site  followed  an  outline  that  the  Project  Team 
developed.  It  was  forwarded  to  host  program  directors  prior  to  the  visit  to  provide  clear 
indication  of  the  visit's  intentions,  and  to  help  expedite  a  disciplined  collection  of 
information.  After  the  visits,  the  completed  outline  evolved  into  the  Report  of  Site  Vims 
contained  in  Volume  One,  with  some  minor  modifications  to  accommodate  progiam 
differences.  The  outline  is  described  as  follows: 

•  Characteristics  of  Population  Served 

•  Qiaracteristics  of  the  Service  Area  and  Service  Provider 

•  Program  Context  and  Content 

•  Outreach  and  Recruitment  Strategies 

•  Educational  Concepts  and  Instmctional  Approach 

•  Support  Services 

•  Delivery  Systems 

•  Assessing  Student  Progress  and  Program  Effectiveness 

•  Parental  Involvement  (iater  expanded  to  include  Family  and  Community) 

•  Replicability  Factors 
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EXTRAORDINARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  MIGRANT 
FARMWORKERS 


An  extraordinary  set  of  circumstances  qffects  the  lives  of  migrant  farmworkers  so 
consumedfy  that  it  becomes  imperative  that  these  conditions  be  considered  carefully 
before  attempting  to  focus  on  a  singular  educational  solution  to  a  whole  constellation  of 
grievous  problems. 

Foremost  among  the  many  problems  that  plague  the  lives  of  migrant  famiwoikers  are: 

•  the  instability  of  their  employment; 

•  the  attendant  factors  and  forces  that  sustain  that  instability;  and 

•  the  incapacity  of  the  American  social  justice  system  to  afford  them  any  relief. 

Consequently,  it  behooves  the  Project  Team  to  present  a  capsule  version  of  the  more 
distressing  problems  faced  by  the  migrant  farmworker  community.  Our  expectation,  in  so 
doing,  is  that  administrators  and  teachers  of  Adult  Education  may  have  a  realistic 
context  in  which  to  apply  the  lessons  we  hope  they  will  find  worthwhile  in  these 
volumes. 

Stabilization  of  the  Farm  Labor  Force 

Stabilidng  the  farm  labor  force  is  a  critical  issjv  that  severely  impacts  the  agricultural 
industry,  the  economies  of  dependent  local  communities,  and  the  fannwoikers.  The  multi- 
billion  dollar  annual  agricultural  production  of  the  U.S.  contains  a  high  level  of  labor- 
intensive  crops,  which  generally  include  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts  and  nursery  products. 
These  are  the  crops  that  provide  work  for  migrant  farm  labor. 

The  stabilization  of  the  U.S.  farm  labor  fence,  comprised  almost  entirely  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  (MSFWs),  requires  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  and  multi- 
dimensional effort  by  public  and  private  sectors  at  national  and  state  levels.  This  effort  must 
include  the  integration  of  the  following  interdependoit  elements: 

•  Available  and  affordable  housing; 

•  Comprehensive  health  benefits  and  services; 

•  Adult  basic  educati(»i,  vocational  education  and  literacy  programs; 

•  Enforced  protection  from  work  related  ilbess  and  injuries; 

•  Im^noved  matdung  of  labor  supply  and  demand; 

•  Technical  training  to  upgrade  employment  in  agriculture; 

•  CompliaiKe  with  legally  established  fair  enqiloyment  practices; 

•  Compliance  with  child  labor  laws,  and  other  worker-protective  laws. 

Without  a  holistic  treatment  of  the  major  problem  of  instability,  permanent  solutions 
to  migrant  farmworker  problems  are  not  foreseeable  in  the  near  future. 

Agriculture,  Farmworlcers  and  tlie  law 

American  agriculture  is  an  industrial  phenomenon  on  the  national  and  international 
landscapes.  It  leads  the  world  with  its  technology,  its  massive  production  capacity,  and  the 
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unmatched  quality  of  its  harvests.  In  concert  with  the  nation's  great  universities,  it  has  no 
peer  in  agricultural  resea2x;h  and  development  nor  in  the  management,  economics  and 
politics  of  agricultural  affoirs.  Scientists  and  serious  students  from  all  over  the  world  of 
agriculture  flock  to  Ae  United  States  to  observe,  leam  and  marvel. 

There  is  one  glaring  exception.  America's  agriculture  suffers  an  abenauon  that  mars  the 
quality  of  this  large  and  powerful  industry  and  its  otherwise  remarkable  achievements:  its 
anUnvalent  retationship  to  its  work  force.  That  relationship  has  classical  symptoms  that 
are  cdkxiuially  described  as  "Can't  live  with  them  and  can't  live  wittout  them  " 

Growers  and  producers  of  labor-intensive  crops  throughout  the  country's  fertile  and 
abundant  land  are  totally  dependent  on  the  availability  of  a  specified  number  and  kind  of 
farmworko-  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Year  in  and  year  out,  this  dependence  spells  the 
difference  between  profit  or  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industry's  public  behavior  toward  its  labor  force  is  often  maiked  by 
a  callous  indifference  to  basic  human  needs.  At  times,  it  demonstrates  a  flagrant  disregard 
of  its  employees*  legal  and  civil  rights.  Moreover,  it  is  public  knowledge  that  the  industry 
violates  federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations  intended  for  the  protection  of  worker  health 
and  safety  with  almost  total  in^unity. 

Ambivalent  conduct  of  this  nature  is  characteristic  of  the  anti-social  behavior  of  abusers, 
whether  of  harmful  substances,  of  the  law,  or  of  human  beings.  When  it  becomes  systemic 
in  human  organizations,  social  psychologists  call  it  institutional  violence,  and  a  healthy 
society  ^ts  to  heal  itself  of  this  aberrant  and  destructive  behavior. 

Agriculture  is  the  last  American  industry  where  such  a  strong  disjunction  exists  between 
employers  and  employees.  Owners  and  workers  continue  to  maintain  unyielding,  adversary 
relations  with  each  other.  This  obstinacy  is  much  more  reminiscent  of  American  labor- 
management  conflicts  of  a  century  ago,  than  of  a  modem-day  industry  approaching  the  21st 
century.  The  costly  intransigence  is  even  more  baffling  since  it  emanates  from  an  industry 
that  is  painfully  aware  of  the  threatening  economic  changes  occurring  in  today's  domestic 
and  international  marketplaces. 

Migrant  farmworkers  throughout  the  U.S.  do  not  need  new  laws,  statutes,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  to  add  to  existing  legal  rights  and  protections.  They  need  compliance 
with  the  taw,  oiJ  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  absence  of  compliance. 

Education 

Adult  Education,  Vocational  Education,  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 
programs  serve  less  than  10  percent  of  the  nation's  predominantiy  Spanish-speaking  adult 
farmworker  community.  Seventy  percent  are  25  to  44  years  old  and  average  5.5  years  of 
prior  schooling,  very  little  of  it  in  American  schools. 

Migrant  Education  programs  (K-12)  lose  approximately  half  their  initial  enrollments  by  the 
9th  grade.  One  in  10  completes  the  12th  grade.  Few  migrant  faimworicer  families  wiUi  pre- 
school age  children  can  avail  themselves  of  eariy  childhood  education  programs  such  as 
Head  Start 

Most  farmworicer  children  enter  the  first  grade  with  disadvantages  that  later  manifest 
themselves  as  severe  learning  problems.  In  the  early  grades,  a  pattern  of  academic  failure 
develops  that  precedes  early  drop  out  a  few  years  later.  Pre-school  academic  deficits  in 
nugrant  children  are  a  result  of: 
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•  poor  prenatal  care  and  nutrition; 

•  sporadic  family  health  care; 

•  an  absence  of  intellectually  stimulating  materials;  and 

•  a  lack  of  positive  expeiiences  in  their  constraining  social  environments  to  help  ease  the 
process  of  acculturation. 

Condi^on 

Migrant  faimworkers  cannot  work  their  way  out  of  poverty.  Their  only  way  out  is  through 
education  and  training,  followed  by  decently  paid,  stable  employment  The  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  migrant  farmworker  community  need  help  in  getting  the  academic  and 
vocational  instruction  that  will  empower  them  to  help  themselves.  This  will  also  enable 
them  to  recognize  and  choose  among  alternative  ways  of  being  and  living. 

Strong  and  courageous  educational  leadership  is  needed  to  bring  a  fair  share  of  the 
vast  federal  and  state  resources  to  bear  on  the  issues  impacting  the  quality  of  life  of 
tt:e  migrant  farmworker  community  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER 
COMMUNITY 

America's  migrant  farmworkers  comprise  a  most  unique  community.  They  represent  the 
equivalent  of  a  Third  World  community  in  the  midst  of  the  most  affluent  and 
technologically  developed  post-industrial  nation  in  the  world.  7^  social,  cultural  and 
economic  gaps  between  the  farmworker  and  mainsO'eam  societies  'are  ever  widening. 
Providing  educational,  vocational  and  support  services  to  the  adult  migrant  farmworker 
community  is  one  of  the  Unportcuu  societal  challenges  of  the  1990s. 


FOCUS 


In  July,  1986,  the  late  Congressman  Mickey  Leland,  Chair  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  of  the  United  States  House  Representatives,  eloquently  and  succinctly  described 
ths  condition  of  the  nation's  farmworkers  as  follows: 

(They  are]  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  undernourished,  under- 
educated,  underpaid,  and  facing  enormous  health  hazards.  [They  are 
also]  politically  powerless,  socially  isolated,  excluded  from  much  of  the 
work-protective  legislation  other  American  workers  take  for  g)  a.ited, 
and  unable  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  for  the  higher  wages  thtzf 
would  permit  them  to  resolve  their  own  problems  or  ameliorate  the  bleak 
reality  of  their  existence. 

This  perception  is  essential  for  developing  the  capacity  to  understand  and  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  educational  and  vocational  needs  of  America's  migrant  farmworker 
community. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


Definitions 

Alternative  definitions  of ''migrant  farmworkers'*  abound  and  yield  diverging  profiles  of  the 
population.  Though  a  1985  National  Governors'  Association  Conference  issued  a 
consensus  recommendati(»i  giving  tc^  priority  to  adq)ticm  of  standard  definiti(»is  regarding 
farmworkers,  to  date  no  progress  has  been  noade  in  this  effoi  L 

There  is,  however,  consensus  among  a  wide  range  of  experts  that  1980  census  data  does 
not  provide  a  very  accurate  profile  of  the  farm  labor  force.  A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been 
spent  in  attempts  to  adjust  the  1980  census  data,  but  the  results  have  not  been  very 
satisfactory. 

MajOT  sources  of  definitional  variation  regarding  farmworkers  include:  a)  the  scope  of 
farmwork,  b)  the  recency  of  farmwork,  c)  the  amount  of  farmwork  performed,  d)  inclusion 
of  dependents,  and  e)  definition  of  migrant,  as  opposed  to  seasonal,  farmworkers. 
Variations  in  definitions  stem  from  different  legislation  and  departmental  regulations 
interpreting  that  legislation.  The  most  troublesome  differences  stem  from  the  variances 
among  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Justice  Department's 
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Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  (IRCA)  based  defmitions  used  by  all  federal  agencies 
for  research  ami  policy  regarding  the  fazm  labor  force. 

The  definiion  of  **migram  farmworker^  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
{34  CH(  Part  425)  is  distinguished  by  a  broad  ddinition  of  farmworlc,  including  f(»estry, 
Uvestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  workers  (in  contrast  to  mk.TOwer  definitions  which  identify  a 
core  of  seasonal  agricultural  service  work).  The  requirement  of  migration  is  defii^  as 
having  moved  to  seek  yfoA  within  the  previous  12  months.  The  definition  is  further 
disdnguished  by  narrow  eligibility  criteria  that  do  not  include  farmwcnter  (kpendents  as 
derivatively  eligible.  Finally,  the  migration  provisions  are  flexible  in  that  the  criterion  of 
movement  across  school  district  txmndaries  includes  as  migrants  a  large  numt»r  of 
farmworkers  considoed  by  otho"  agencies  to  be  seasonal  farmworkers.  Due  to  a  lack  of 
definitional  standMization  tan  different  sources,  no  definitive  data  are  available  regarding 
the  exact  size,  characteristics,  or  distribution  of  program-eligible  migrants.  However, 
despite  the  extraordinary  definitional  complexities,  a  profile  of  the  target  group,  which 
generally  reflects  die  whole  population,  is  possible. 

Ethnic  Composition 

The  best  iata  on  die  migrant  farmwrako-  population  comes  from  the  National  Agricultural 
Worko-  Survey  (NAWS).  an  ongoing  specifi-purpose  survey  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
UbOT  initiated  in  July.  1988  and  (»ntinumg  through  1991.  Based  on  NAWS,  67%  of  the 
farmworker  peculation  consists  of  fordgn-bom  Hispanics,  22%  U.S.-bom  Whites,  4% 
U.S.-bom  Hispanics.  4%  U.S.-bom  Blacks,  and  3%  Asians  and  others  (Mines,  1989 
unpublished  data).  However,  the  NAWS  sonoewhat  undotepresents  migrants;  the  actual 
migrant  population  is  likely  to  include  a  significantly  hi^er  proportion  of  U.S.-bom 
Hispanics  and  U.S.-bom  Blacks  and  fewer  U.S.-tom  Whites,  than  indicated  by  the 
NAWS  san^le. 

There  are  signifirant  variations  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  th?  farm  labor  fcsxx  £rom  one 
community  to  another.  The  most  ethnically  heterogeneous  migrant  stream,  the  Eastern 
Migrant  stream,  which  fom^y  included  many  U.S.  Blacks,  some  Haitians,  and  some 
Whites  from  Appalachia,  is  coming  to  be  dominated  by  recent  immigrants  from  Central 
Amoica  and  Mexico.  The  edinic  composition  of  die  Midwestern  and  Weston  farm  labor 
force  continues  to  be  overwhelmingly  Mexican,  although  the  Midwestern  farm  labor  stream 
includes  many  **green  canT  Mexicans  residing  in  Texas  who  are,  if  not  citizens,  flrmly 
established  U.S.  residents. 

English  Language  Capability 

A  variety  of  studies  strongly  suggest  Uiat  the  foreign-bom  Hispaiifc  population  continue  to 
have  severely  limited-English  capability  for  many  years  after  thev  have  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
While  rate  of  language  acquisition  is  affected  by  age  of  entry  into  the  U.S.,  the  strongest 
factor  affecting  migrant  farmworkers'  acquisition  of  English  is  that  most  live  and  work  in 
envinmments  where  the  bulk  of  social  and  economic  transactions  are  conducted  in  Spanish 
language  enclaves.  The  most  recent  of  tiiese  studies,  tiie  Comprehensive  Adult  Student 
Assessment  System  (CASAS)  survey  of  California  ESL/Civics  class  cnrollees  (CASAS, 
1P90)  shows  that  over  80%  of  immigrants  residing  in  the  U.S.  for  eight  years  or  more 
have  less  than  a  functional  level  of  English  ability.  Farmworker  acquisition  of  English  is 
probably  much  slower  than  tiiat  of  urban  immigrants.  A  recent  survey  of  SAWs  (Kissam 
and  Intili,  1988)  shows  tiiat  93%  of  immigrant  farmworkers  who  had  lived  in  the  U.S.  an 
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average  of  five  years  spoke  no  English,  or  only  "a  little''  English.  Omsequently*  the  Kudy 
estimates  that  at  least  70%  (and  perhaps  as  many  as  85%)  of  the  migrant  population— 
which  includes  Asians  and  Haitians,  as  well  as  Hiq>anics---has  extremely  limited  use  of 
English.  Because  of  changing  conditions  which  affect  international  migration,  a  small  but 
significant  number  of  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  farmwoikers  speak  an  Amerindian 
language  (e.g.  Kanjobal  or  Mixteca)  as  their  priroaiy  language. 

Educational  Levels 

Infomoation  on  migrant  farmwoiicm'  educational  levels  is  fiiU  of  uncertainty  because  the 
main  sources  of  information  come  from  program  data  which  do  not  reflect  tlw  education  of 
the  overall  population  but,  rather,  that  of  a  self-selected  peculation.  Recent  studies  also 
show  that  education  is  inversely  ccmlated  with  age,  reflecting  improving  educational 
environments  among  younger  U.S.-b(mi  and  Mexican-bom  farmwoiters. 

The  decade-old  Farmworker  Data  Netwcnlc  study  of  26,000  adult  farmwcMker  clients  of 
farmwoiker  service  agencies  show?",  an  average  educaticHial  attainment  of  7  years  cf  school. 
This  data,  however,  undenepreser.ts  inmugrant  farmworkers  because  program  participation 
was,  in  many  instances,  tied  to  legal  immigration  status. 

A  national  probability  san^le  of  migrant  fannworicers  analyzed  by  Michael  Cortes  in  1973 
shows  an  average  educational  level  of  3.4  years  for  handicapped  farmworkers.  A  1988 
rcpon  on  the  status  of  migrant  farmworkers  shows  an  average  educational  level  of  6.5 
years  of  sdiooling.  This  report  is  based  on  progrr,^  i  data  and  educational  attainment  and  not 
on  educational  competencies;  thus,  it  is  likely  to  represent  a  high  estimate  of  educational 
levels  for  farmworkers.  Since  the  program  data  were  collected  in  198S  and  1986  from 
JTPA  Title  IV,  Section  402  service  providers,  (Migrant  Farmworicer  Projjrams),  it 
underrepresents  the  immigrant  farmworka  population. 

A  survey  of  immigrant  farmworkers  in  California  (Kissam  and  Intili.  1988)  showed  an 
average  educational  level  of  S.4  years.  An  inqxmant  revelation  in  this  survey  was  the  effect 
of  years  of  schooling  in  Mexico.  The  ethnographic  literature  on  Mexican  immigrants 
(Massey,  Alarcon  and  others,  1987)  suggests  that  most  U.S.-bound  immigrants' 
educational  achievements  are  lower  than  their  level  of  schooling  would  suggest  since  most 
missed  substantial  amounts  of  school  while  they  were  children  in  Mexican  sending 
c(nnmunities. 

The  best  estimate  of  the  educational  competencies  of  the  adult  migrant  farmworker 
population  is  that  aboui  80  percent  are  "educationally  disadvantaged'  in  the  context  cf  the 
Adult  Education  Act's  definition,  that  is,  having  fifth  grade  literacy  levels  or  less.  A 
relatively  small  sub-group  of  U.S.-bom  farmworkers,  who  are  school  dropouts,  are  more 
likely  to  be  at  the  higher  end  of  the  literacy  scale;  th^it  is,  functicming  above  fifdi  grade  level 
but  below  ninth  grade  level. 

Farmworker  Demography 

Cun-ently  ongoing  ethnographic  work  in  farmworker  communitiei  suggests  that  the 
demography  of  the  farm  labor  force  is  important  in  understanding  the  educational  needs  of 
the  population.  While  the  farm  labor  force  is,  overall,  a  young  one,  it  appears  that  the 
migrant  population  consists  of  several  disparate  sub-groups:  an  aging  group  of  '"green 
card"  workers  in  tiieir  40's  and  50's  who  entered  die  U.S.  as  part  of  the  Bracero  program 
and  have  continued  in  farmwork;  a  group  of  first-generation  U.S.-bom  workers  of 
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Mexican  ethnicity,  many  of  whom  dropped  out  of  school  and  went  into  famiwork;  and  a 
very  large  group  of  recently  immigrated  young  Mexican  and  Central  American 
farmworkers. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  farm  labor  force  is  a  male-dominated  one. 
Acconling  to  the  NAWS  data,  78%  of  fannworkers  are  male,  while  the  mnaining  22%  are 
female.  NAWS  data,  however,  specifically  excludes  the  employees  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
processing  firms  who  are  predominantly  female  and  who,  ethnc^j^caUy,  are  pan  of  the 
migrant  population.  These  consist  primarily  of  the  mvzs  and  daughters  of  male  field 
workers.  Since  this  group  would  appear  to  be  **fannworkers**  under  the  "agriculture- 
related"*  criterion  of  farmw(»1c  occupations,  this  group  shcHild  be  considered  an  important 
sub-group,  increasing  the  pn^;x»tion  of  women  in  the  **umvase  of  need." 

The  heterogeneity  of  the  current  migrant  fBmiwoikerpq)uIaiion  has  important  inq>lications 
for  our  undostanding  of  the  demands  placoi  on  adult  education  cunicula.  BiK^ause  the  life 
and  career  strategies  of  each  of  these  sub-proups  are  likely  to  be  distinctive,  and  since 
curricula  should  be  responsive  to  learners'  individual  needs,  we  must  consider  the 
relevance  of  curricula  to  die  needi  (rf  each  distinctive  group. 

Limitations  of  Demographic  Data 

Precise  demographic  data  about  this  mobile,  silent  and  often  invisible  community  are 
difficult  to  gather  and  analyze.  Relatively  accurate  and  fairly  current  information,  although 
fragmented  and  narrowly  defined,  is  available  in  some  federal  departments  such  as 
Agriculture,  Education,  Health  and  Huma:^  Services,  and  Labor.  Counteipart  state-level 
departn^nts  and  some  specialized  academic  ccanmunities  also  cdlect,  analyze  and  publish 
information  about  the  migrant  farmwoiker  populatim.  What  is  lacking  for  federal  and  state 
planners,  public  policy  makers :  administrators  and  providers  cf  educational,  social  and 
vocational  services  is  a  centralized  and  coordinated  collection,  analysis  and  application  of 
the  data. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Migrant  Farmwork 

Migrant  fannworkers  throughout  the  United  States  arc  recognized  as  the  ''poorest  of  the 
wcnidng  poor.*'  On  average,  they  are  agriculturally  employed  half  the  year  and  seldom  earn 
more  than  $6,000  a  year.  They  qualify  permanently  for  the  "below  poverty  level"  list, 
regardless  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  economic  indices.  *  Migrant  farmworkers  arc  the  prime 
example  of  that  growing  underclass  of  Americans  wh  cannot  escape  poverty  by  means  of 
hard  woric 

Jt  is  important  to  recogmze  that  migrant  farmwork  is  not  a  lifelong  career.  A  great  deal  of 
political  and  policy  controversy  has  swirled  around  the  desirability  of  programs  designed  to 
help  farmworkers  leave  farmwork  for  other,  more  stable,  better-paying  occupations. 
Experience  with  farmworkers  indicates  that  the  vast  majority  will  inevitably  leave 
farmwork,  either  due  to  occupational  disability  (often  work-related),  or  to  the  lack  of 
competitiveness  in  a  work  arena  where  earnings  are  usually  based  on  productivity  at 
extremely  demanding  physical  tasks  (Cortes,  1975;  Mines  and  Martin,  1986;  Wilk,  1986; 
Kissam,  1987;  Kissam,  Griffith,  Runsten  and  others,  1990). 
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In  addition,  the  nature  of  fannwc^  is  rapidly  changing;  a  first  wave  of  mechanizaticm  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s  is  leading  to  a  second  wave  of  w(^q>lace  rec»ganization,  creating  a 
double  der  of  agricultural  ^bs  (die  bottom  der  requiring  minimal  literacy  skills,  the  second 
tier  requiring  increasingly  higho-  levels  of  literacy).  Like  the  rest  of  America's  resource 
industries,  agriculture  now  reli^,  and  will  increasingly  rely,  on  high  technology.  Few 
U.S.  fanners  operate  farms  any  mrae;  they  manage  agribusin^  operations.  Particulaiiy  in 
the  Western  11.5.,  Uiere  is  a  great  deal  of  ongdng  aggregation  of  agricultural  cqierations 
(Villarcjo,  1988)  and  an  explosion  of  agricultural  service  firms  (including  farm  labor 
contractors).  The  overall  industrial  concerns  of  ''Workfcnce  2000*"  (e.g.  learning  to  learn, 
the  three  R's,  reference  skills,  communicadon  skills,  creative  thinking  and  problem  solving 
skills,  career  awareness  and  development  skills,  interpersonal  negotiation  and  teamwork 
skills,  and  effective  organizatiooal  leadership  skills)  apply,  to  a  great  degree,  to  agriculture, 
as  well  as  other  industrial  sectors. 

Finally,  there  are  demogr^)hic  factOTS  and  develqmients  subsequent  to  immigration  reform 
which  are  likely  to  destabilize  the  settied  farm  laW  patterns  of  the  1970s  and  1980s.  The 
woric  lives  of  migrant  farmworkers  are,  cunendy,  changing  rapidly  and  can  be  expected  to 
change  with  increasing  rapidity  in  the  future. 

High  levels  of  post-IRCA  immigration  resulted  in  widespread  farm  labor  surpluses  in 
1990,  and  are  Ukely  to  continue  in  the  future.  This  makes  it  imperative  for  current  U.S. 
farmworkers  to  achieve  educational  competencies  to  supplement  linuted  agricultural 
employment  with  other  jobs  (Mason,  199(h,  Palerm,  1991;  Kissam,  Griffith,  Runsten  and 
others,  1991). 

However  interpreted,  whether  as  the  provision  of  "survival  skills,"  "life  skills,"  or  "basic 
skills*'  (as  defined  by  employer  industry  needs),  die  question  of  formulating  educational 
objectives  for  programs  serving  migrant  farmwork«%  will,  of  necessity,  need  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  broad  economic  and  social  factors  which  can  be  expected  to  make  die 
overall  life  strategies  of  migrant  farmworkers  n^ne  turbulent  in  the  1990s  dian  they  have 
been  at  any  point  in  the  past  two  decades.  Thus,  dus  report  devotes  substantial  attention  to 
the  challenging  issue  of  defining  **basic  skills"  and  the  ways  in  which  skills  acquiisition 
demands,  articulated  by  either  adult  migrant  farmwork^  themselves  or  by  diose  who 
employ  them,  may  affect  curriculum  needs. 

Distinctive  Educational  Needs 

Career  and  life  strategies,  educational  levels,  and  learning  styles  of  sub-groups  among  die 
farmworker  population  are  likely  to  be  very  different  Significant  groups  that  our 
investigations  indicate  must  be  distinguished  in  the  context  of  program  design  alternatives 
and  cuiriculum  develq)ment  include,  but  may  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  categories: 

•  Older,  limited  English-speaking  farmworkers,  widi  very  low  educational  levels; 

•  Young,  bilingual  or  English-speaking  school  dropouts; 

•  Young  farmworkers,  recently-emigrated  from  rural  areas  in  Mc^.ico,  whose  sole 
occupational  experience  is  farmwoiic,  who  have  extremely  limited  Engli^  proficiency 
and  very  low  educational  levels; 

•  Young,  recendy-emigrated  farmworkers,  whose  previous  experiences  included  jobs 
outside  of  farmwork  in  manufacturing  or  service  industrial  sectors,  who  have  very 
limited  Hnglish  proficiency  but  relatively  high  educational  levels  (post-elementary). 
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The  distinction  between  "okier"  and  **younger"  fanoworicers  is  an  arbitzaiy  one.  Howevo-, 
in  terms  of  career  and  life  strategies,  the  3S-plus  age  group  is  in  a  very  different  position 
£rom  younger  leamo^.  Men  in  this  older  age  group  have  special  need  of  basic  skills  to 
allow  them  to  move  up  a  career  ladder  in  agriculture  or  to  seek  and  retain  employment 
outside  of  agriculture.  Women  in  this  same  age  group  should  experience  less  occupational 
pressure  than  the  men.  While  both  men  and  women  in  the  3S-plus  age  group  are  likely  to 
spcsk  some  English,  the  difficulties  they  expcriaicc  in  cwnpeting  in  the  woikplace  are  very 
serious. 

The  younger.  English-speaking  and  bilingual  school  dropouts  are  most  likely  to  be 
culturally  and  socially  veiy  similar  to  the  general  population  of  ^'high  risk"  youth  and  adult 
IcamCTS. 

The  group  of  recently-immigrated  farmwoikere  may  not  be  as  educationally  motivated  by 
occupational  pressure,  (since  they  are  at  the  peak  of  their  earning  power  in  agriculture),  as 
by  die  desiie  to  acquire  "survival  skills"  for  living  in  the  United  States.  A  few.  however, 
may  have  strong  career  aspirations  which  they  know  will  require  learning  English  and 
developing  literacy  skills.  Most  are  likely  to  be  functionally  illiterate  in  Spanish  as  well  as 
in  English. 

The  last  of  these  four  groups,  the  Mexican  and  Central  Andean  immigrants  from  urban 
areas,  most  conveniently  referred  to  as  "economic  refugees."  are  likely  to  have  a 
substantially  betto*  education  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  Many  will  have  mcse  experience 
outside  of  agriculture  and  would  be  veiy  strongly  motivated  toward  more  remunerative 
occupations.  Farmwork,  for  them,  is  only  a  means  of  moving  through  the  "golden  door"  of 
U.S.  career  opportunity.  Although  they  are  relatively  literate  and  many  will  have  had  very 
positive  school  experiences,  they  are  severely  limited  in  English. 

In  summary,  the  migrant  farmw(»ker  population  is  a  diverse  one,  likely  to  seek  education 
for  a  variety  of  reasons;  to  come  to  learning  with  a  wide  variety  of  experiences,  and 
competencies;  and  to  require  a  variety  of  learning  outcomes  in  wder  to  make  their 
educational  experience  a  successful  one.  The  adequacy  of  existing  curricula  and  program 
designs  must  be  assessed  with  respect  to  their  capacity  to  deliver  adult  educational  services 
in  a  context  which  allows  outreach  to  migrant  fannworkers,  scheduling  that  is  flexible,  and 
program  support  which  allows  some  "leeway"  or  respite  from  learning  and  which  meets 
individual  learners'  specitic  objectives. 

As  noted  above,  definitional  difi'erences  lead  to  greatly  varying  estimates  of  the  total 
population  of  migrant  faimworicers.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  migrant  farm  labor 
force,  as  defined  in  the  Adult  Education  Act,  which  excludes  farmworker  dependents  who 
do  not  themselves  work  in  farmwork.  is  approxin\ately  3  million  persons. 

The  aze  and  distribution  of  this  unique  population  is  difficult  to  calculate  with  precision. 
What  is  known  is  that  the  national  population  of  farmworkers  is  concentrated  in  a  "first 
tier"  of  Uirec  "homebase"  states:  California,  Florida,  and  Texas,  where  somewhere  around 
65-70  percent  of  the  U.S.  migrant  farmworitcr  population  live,  and  a  "second  tier"  of  states 
where  another  20-2'  percent  of  the  population  reside.  These  latter  states  include: 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Yoric,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  and  Gcot^  Finally,  there  is  a  "third  tier,"  consisting 
of  the  balance  of  rural  states  where  the  remaining  5-10  percent  of  the  population  is  based. 
Current  field  reports  from  program  providers,  and  Richard  Mines'  analysis  of  the  NAWS 
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data,  suggest  that  the  post-IRCA  trend  among  recently-immigFated  migrants  is  to  settle  out 
in  some  **upstream^  states,  as  well  as  in  traditional,  homebase  states. 

Farmworker  Community  Strengths 

Migrant  farmworkers  should  be  perceived  as  members  of  whole  communities,  comprised 
of  men,  women  and  children,  who  live  in  both  nuclear  and  extended  families,  and  who 
demonstrate  the  best  of  human  group  behavior.  Ttey  are  cooperadve  and  collaborative,  and 
demonstrate  supportive  behavira-  towards  each  other  and  to  those  who  befriend  diem.  They 
enjoy  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  group  integrity,  loyalty  and  pride.  Migrant  f armworicers 
have  a  work  ethic  unmatched  by  any  other  occupational  group.  They  have  a  deep  love  for 
their  children,  are  committed  to  strong  familynies,  and  exhibit  genuine  afTection  for  others 
in  their  communities. 

One  perception  of  this  unique  community  is  that  the  national  farmworker  population 
actually  represents  a  viable  Third  World  community  growing  in  the  midst  of  die  most 
highly  developed,  technological  country  in  the  world.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  many  of 
the  problems  of  accessibility,  comnrunication  and  acculturation  becon»  clearer,  and  a  better 
understanding  is  possible  of  the  conflicting  values  between  U.S.  sociocultural  institutions, 
such  as  schools  and  other  service-providing  agencies,  and  the  farmworker  comnumity. 
This  view  may  be  useful  to  administrators  and  teachers  of  adult  education  programs  in 
framing  plans  and  strategies  for  serving  the  migrant  farmworker  community. 

Contributions  to  the  Society 

Farmwork^  contribute  much  of  themselves  to  our  society  widi  their  intensive  hard  labor 
and  intelligence,  their  undaunted  spirit,  mod^t  pride  and  optimism,  their  rich  languajge, 
music  and  dance,  their  love  of  family,  children  and  community.  They  possess  a  high 
degree  of  group  cooperation  and  a  very  low  order  of  con^titive  greed.  Their  introducrion 
as  students  or  parents  to  the  American  educational  system,  with  its  competirive 
gamesmanship  and  meritocratic  values,  is  often  a  harsh,  confusing,  and  traumatic  social 
experience. 

With  patience  and  sensitive  perceptiveness,  teachers  and  administrators  can  learn  much 
from  adult  migrant  farmworker  students.  Many  of  the  healthy  values  of  our  mainstream 
culture,  which  we  lament  losing  in  recent  years,  are  jmsent  in  abundance  in  migrant 
farmworicer  families  and  commumties.  Despite  their  social  isolation,  grinding  poverty,  and 
ot\,a  conditions  destructive  to  human  developo^nt,  they  manage  to  maintain  very  high 
levels  of  personal  integrity,  family  unity,  and  community  loyalty.  In  this  respect,  the 
farmworker  community  has  something  meaningful  to  teach  us  as  we  try  to  recapture  and 
reinstitute  many  of  these  higher-order  values  in  the  American  mainstream  society. 

Farmworkers  take  very  little  from  society  and  cost  less  than  any  otiier  sector  of  tiie 
American  population,  while  contributing  an  equitable  share  of  en^Ioyment  and  consumer 
taxes.  Their  communities  enjoy  statistically  insignificant  crime  rates,  they  have  high 
employment  levels  when  work  is  available,  seldom  utilize  publicly  subsidized  social 
services,  and,  unfortunately,  fail  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  educational  and  health 
services.  Since  Uiey  have  no  representative  voice  of  their  own  and  few,  if  any,  are  eligible 
to  vote,  their  capacity  for  impacting  the  political  system  is  virtually  nonexistent  What 
occasional  representation  they  do  get  is  reactive  and  largely  limited  to  help  from  advocates. 
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Farmworkers  have  no  process  for  asking  anything  of  The  System;  their  cultural  values 
miliUtte  against  public  cor^ontasion  with  recognized  authority  figures  or  institutions,  and 
the  word  "demand"  is  alien  to  their  nature.  Hence,  tht^  are  seldom  listened  to  and  almost 
never  heard. 

The  Effects  of  Social  Isolation 

Perhaps  the  most  grievous  aspect  of  the  migrant  fannworker  ccnmnunity's  condition  is  its 
social  isolation  from  the  mainstream  society  and  its  everyday  activities.  In  this  separateness 
are  found  manifestations  of  several  anti-democratic  elements  that  arc  destructive  to  the 
human  condition: 

•  the  erosion  of  individual  and  community  esteem  by  the  constant  necessity  to  be 
represented  by,  interpreted  for,  and  explained  to,  by  some  third  party,  wcU-meaning  or 
not; 

•  an  absence  of  economic  and  political  enqx>werment,  and  very  limited  means  of  redress; 

•  the  psychologically  disabling  recognition  that  their  occupational  identity — ^migrant 
farmwork— is  negatively  perceived  by  the  rest  of  society.  They  do  work  that  no 
"normal"  person  would  want  to  do,  and  arc  reminded  of  that  every  day.  In  a  recent 
national  survey,  farm  work  was  ranked  as  the  most  undesirable  occupation  on  a  list  of 
250. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  of  all  is  the  migrant  farmworkers'  self-image.  They  see  their  state 
as  their  natural  lot  in  life.  Their  often-eiqnessed  rationale  for  this  self-image  is  that  their  life 
must  be  deserved,  given  the  apparent  disregard  of  otiiers  for  them  and  their  deplorable 
conditions. 

Oftentimes,  even  the  best  of  well-disposed  helping  professicnals,  such  as  school  and  social 
service  personnel,  reinforce  the  farmworkers'  sense  of  being  perceived  as  persons  of  low 
value.  This  happens,  unfortunately,  when  they  are  publicly  identified  as  persons  (or  a 
group)  requiring  inordinate  efforts  to  accommodate  their  basic  deficiency  needs.  Our 
helping  programs  and  services  are  not  philosophically  oriented  nor  operationally  disposed 
to  Junction  satisfactorily  with  anonymity. 

Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Needs 

Adult  Education  administrators,  teachers  and  counselors  will  find  in  Dr.  Abraham 
Maslow's  hierarchical  matrix  of  human  needs,  a  useful  foundation  with  which  to  begin 
building  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers,  their  families  and 
communities,  since  they  need  everything  the  mainstream  society  has  available. 
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MODEL  OF  MASLOW*S  HIERARCHY  OF  NEEDS 


ORDER 

NEED 

I.    Highest  Order 

Self  Actualization  of  die  Individual 

II    Growth  Needs 

(Meta-needs  of  equal  importance) 

Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty,  Aliveness, 
inaiviauauty»  renecnon,  iNc^^siiy, 
Ccnnpletion,  Justice,  Order,  Sin^Ucity, 
Richness,  Playfulness,  Eff(Htlessness,  Self- 
Sumciency,  Meanmgfulness,  Self  Esteem, 
Esteem  by  Others,  Love  and  Belongingness 

ni.  Basic  and  Physiological  Needs 
(Deficiency  Needs) 

Safety  and  Security,  Air,  Water,  Food, 
Shelter,  Sleep,  Sex 

rv.  The  External  Environment 
(Preconditions) 

Need  Satisfaction,  Freedom,  Justice. 
Orderiiness 

V.  Lowest  Order 

Challoige,  Stimulati(Mi 

OVERVIEW  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  LEGISLATION 


A  wide  range  of  federal  legislation  identifies  migrant  farmworkers  as  a  '^target  group"  due 
to  their  occupational  and  social  segregation  and  to  the  extreme  economic,  social  and 
educational  disadvantages  they  experience.  The  effectiveness  of  farmworker  service 
providers  is  Erectly  related  to  their  understanding  of  the  farmworkers  and  their 
environment,  and  to  the  establishment  of  flexible  service  delivery  systems. 

Although  programs  such  as  Migrant  Education,  Migrant  Head  Start  and  Migrant  Health 
have  provided  extensive  and  valuable  experience  in  serving  a  portion  of  the  migrant 
community,  the  educational  needs  of  adult  farmworkers  have  been  addressed  in  a  much 
more  limited  fashion.  Agencies  eligible  to  participate  under  thtJob  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA),  have  been  the  primary  providers  of  adult  education  services;  these  programs 
provide  educational  instruction  in  the  context  of  employment  skills  training.  There  are  also 
A  limited  number  of  Local  EdiK^ation  Agencies  (LEAs)  which  have  adapted  traditional  adult 
basic  education  approaches  to  n»et  the  needs  of  migrant  fannw(^ai5. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  is  a  unique  piece  of  federal  legislation  fn  its  recognition  that  the 
migrant  farmworker  labor  force  consists,  in  large  part,  of  recent  inmiigrants  for  whom  farm 
labor  is  the  first  "stepping  stone"  into  tins  mainstream  of  the  United  States  labOT  force.  The 
Act  also  strongly  favors  targeting  of  services  to  those  who  are  roost  educationally 
disadvantaged  as  well  as  to  learners  who  arc  currcnUy,  or  were  very  recently,  in  the  farm 
labor  force. 

The  educational  needs  of  adult  mif^rant  farmworkers  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
employability.  Since  the  physical  demands  of  farmwotk  mitigate  ag^st  continuing  as  a 
laborer  beyond  middle  age,  an  educational  foundation  which  will  enable  them  to  upgrade 
their  agricultural  skills  or  move  into  non-agricultural  jobs  is  a  necessity. 

It  is  also  impOTtant  to  recognize  that  the  conqx>sition  of  the  farm  labor  force  changes  greatly 
from  one  area  to  another.  While  the  majority  of  migrant  farmworkers  arc  foreign-bom 
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immigrants  with  seriously  limited  English  language  skills,  migrants  bom  in  the  United 
States  have  distinctive  and  equally  demanding  adult  education  seeds.  One  commonality  is 
that  virtually  all  farmworkers  have  very  little  education,  averaging  5-6  years  of  schoc^g. 
Both  fc^ign-  and  U.S.-bom  farmworkers  need  educational  assistance  in  making  the 
cultural  tTLiisition  into  the  mainstream  of  contenqxsary  industrial  society. 

The  diversity  of  the  migrant  farmworker  population  requires  that  effective  adult  education 
incorporate  local  planning  ^orts  to  adiapt  generally  effective  models  to  the  special 
scheduling,  language,  and  employability  needs  cf  migrant  farmworkers. 

Cunent  perspectives  on  literacy  emphasize  the  need  for  a  wide  range  of  skills  to  achieve 
social  and  economic  equity  m  an  information-based  society.  These  include  the  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  computation,  problem-solving,  career  planning  and  communications. 
Improved  skills  are  necessary  to  access  and  remain  in  future  agricultural  jobs,  as  well  as  in 
the  mainstream  industrial  work,  force.  Concepts  of  literacy  are  strongly  driven  by  industrial 
demand  but  must  also  incorporate  "life  skills.'' 

Given  the  prevailing  educational  levels  of  migrant  farmworkers  and  considering  the 
denaands  of  both  home  and  workplace  which  confront  all  adults  in  contemporary  society, 
the  amount  of  time  and  effort  required  for  migrants  to  achieve  minimum  conq>etencies  is 
likely  to  be  so  great  that  programs  will  ideally  prepare  them  for  "continuing  education," 
since  short-term  courses  will  not  adequately  meet  their  needs  even  when  delivered 
effectively. 

Educational  services  should  be  provided,  to  the  extent  pos^ble,  in  connection  with  real  life 
activities^  with  appropriate  content  for  adults,  as  opposed  to  material  devel(q)ed  for  children 
or  teenage  learners.  Detemiining  an  individi^  student's  educational  objectives  should  be  a 
collaborative  process;  similariy,  progress  reports  should  be  provided  to  the  smdent  on  a 
regular  basis.  Class  schedules  must  be  adapted  to  account  iot  both  the  seasonality  and  the 
work  schedules  of  the  migrant  student  SuppOTt  services  are  an  essential  element  in  adult 
education  fOT  migrants  because  personal  or  family  crises  may  interfi^  with  learning.  These 
supportive  services  include  efforts  to  increase  the  learners'  self-confidence.  Vocational 
En^sh  as  a  Second  Language  (VESL)  and  workplace  literacy  programs  are  examples  of 
educational  services  linked  to  employability  development,  which  many  migrant 
farmworkers  find  particularly  attractive. 

Effective  Program  Models 

There  arc  several  very  promising  service  delivery  models  and  curricula.  The  Center  for 
Employment  Training  (GET)  in  California  teaches  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  and 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  concurrenUy  witii  employment  skills  training — a 
nationally  recognized  practice  which  has  been  exceptionally  effective.  In  New  York  State, 
the  Geneseo  Migrant  Center  has  developed  the  "in  camp"  program  for  a  specific 
population,  while  LEAs  such  as  the  Weslaco  Jjidei^ndent  School  district  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  the  Salinas  School  District  in  central  California  have  successfully 
adapted  traditional  models  to  meet  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers.  Other  service 
providers  are  experimenting  with  computer-managed  instructional  packages  in  programs 
serving  adult  migrant  farmworkois. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  CET's  program,  which  has  been  identified  as  an  exemplary 
model  in  a  recent  five-year  nationwide  study  conducted  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
none  of  the  existing  models  constitutes  a  "national  model."  While  each  has  exciting 
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features,  none  of  the  models  is  totally  ccnnprdiensive.  By  definition,  a  "comprehensive 
model"  should  include  tfa  following  elements:  outreach,  orientation,  initial  assessment, 
development  of  indivitiualized  learning  objectives,  regular  assessment  of  learners* 
progress,  counseling,  and  a  full  menu  of  supportive  services  including  employ  ability 
planning  andjobpkwement  assistance  along  with  support  for  continuing  leanung  activities 
after  l&xving  an  inidai  educational  program. 

Despite  several  piomidng  models,  adult  education  programs  serving  migrant  fmnwoikers 
are  constrained  fiom  providing  effective  individualize  instruction  by  regulatory  or  funding 
guideUnes.  Qasses  for  newly  legalized  residents  (Amnesty  classes)  that  are  fiuided  by  the 
Suite  Legalization  Impact  Assismnce  Grant  (SLIAG)  are  often  arbitrarily  limited  to  100 
hours,  in  some  cas^  40  hours,  of  English  as  a  Second  Language/Ovics.  Additionally,  die 
cost-related  criteria  of  the  JTPA,  Title  IV,  Section  402  pofcfftnance  ccmtracts  severely  limit 
educational  investments  by  the  402  detractors.  While  local  cocndinaticHi  and  int^-agency 
collaboration  are  important  elements  in  extending  scarce  resources  to  rural  areas,  they 
cannot  overcome  the  limitations    current  admini^rative  and  programmatic  framewoiks. 

Although  a  comprehensive  nuxlel  that  mcludes  ptovisicms  for  adult  basic  education  services 
to  farmworkers  does  not  yet  exist,  a  significant  experience  base  does  exist  upon  which  to 
develop  one.  The  quality  of  educational  intervention  required  to  bridge  the  enormous  gap 
betv^en  the  current  literacy  skills  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  and  the  basic  skilb  needed 
to  live  and  work  in  the  mainstream  of  society  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  high. 

Legislation 

Public  Law  100-297  revised  the  Adult  Education  Act  (The  Act)  in  mid- 1988.  Final 
regulations  based  on  these  revisions  were  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  in  August  1989  and  they  provide  a  current  policy  and  program  context  with 
which  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  Adult  Education  state  of  the  art  It  is  also  useful, 
however,  to  consider  the  general  question  of  adult  education  services  to  migrant 
farmworicers  within  an  even  broader  policy  and  program  frameworic;  that  is.  one  in  which 
education  is  seoi  as  a  key  element  in  social  and  ii^ustrial  strategies  on  a  national  level 

Several  legislative  and  regulatcny  concerns  are  noteworthy.  The  Act  specifically  emphasizes 
delivery  of  adult  education  services  to  ''educationally  disadvantaged**  adults  (with  basic 
skills  at  or  below  fifth  grade  level)  and  ''typically  underserved  groups,'*  among  which  are 
limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  adults  and  immigrants. 

Historically,  the  federal  government  has  identified  migrant  farmworkers  as  a  special 
population  to  be  served  via  one  of  a  set  of  national  programs — the  Adult  Migrant 
Fannworker  and  Immigrant  Education  Ingram,  outlined  at  34  CFR,  Part  436. 

The  U.S  Department  of  Education  appropriately  links  migrant  farmwi^er  and  immignuit 
education  because  the  majority  of  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fifty 
years  have  been  immigrants. 

Migrant  farmworkers  are  identified  as  a  "special  population,**  and  the  legislative  and 
regulatory  language  makes  clear  the  federal  strategy  of  focusing  attention  on  specific 
program  development  areas  via  the  national  programs  established  under  Part  D  of  the  Act. 
Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the  necessity  for  systonatic,  long-term  planning  by  states  that  is 
oriented  toward  ccUaborative  efforts  to  meet  overall  adult  education  needs,  with  a  focus  on 
the  more  disadvantaged  and  underserved  special  groups. 
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Legislated  Educational  Services 

What,  in  the  broadest  sense,  constitutes  the  base  of  experience  in  providing  educational 
sendees  ^lecifically  targeted  to  adult  nugrant  fannwoiicers? 

Federal  legislation  concerning  migrant  farmworkers  has  historically  included  regulatory 
measures  designed  to  improve  the  substandard  woridng,  orcupational  health,  and  hou^g 
conditions  encountered  by  farmwt^km.  Federal  public  policy  recognized  tte  essentiality 
of  program  services  designed  to  ameliorate  or  eliminate  these  substandard  conditicms  and 
practices,  especially  where  states  showed  reluctance  in  assuming  responsibility  for  a 
migratory  population.  As  pan  cf  an  overall  strategy,  progran  priority  has  been  given  to  the 
well-being  of  nugrant  fanmvoiiers'  children. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  perspectives,  educational  services  to  the  migrant  farmr^er 
community  over  the  past  25  years  have  focused  primarily  on  services  to  children  through 
the  well-established  Migrant  Head  Stan  and  Migrant  Education  (K-12)  programs.  Eaily  m, 
primary  attention  was  given  to  K-6  education,  but  in  the  past  10  to  15  years  that  attention 
has  turned  to  the  important  issue  of  supporting  migrant  teenagers  in  completing  their 
secondaiy  education  and  in  making  a  successful  transition  to  college  via  the  High  School 
Equivalency  Program  (HEP)  and  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP). 

Given  that  the  main  experience  of  educational  institutions  in  serving  the  migrant 
farmworker  community  has  not  centered  on  adults,  the  review  of  the  literature  gave  sonae 
attention  to  the  relevance  of  existing  migrant  faimutirker  secondary  school  programs  while 
recognizing  its  limitations.  To  be  us^for  a  largely  unschooled  adult  population,  the 
information  gathered  from  the  current  secondary  level  programs  needs  to  be  r^ocused  and 
modified  for  adult  education  programs  intending  to  serve  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

With  regard  to  services  for  adult  migrant  farmworkos,  en^loyment  training  programs  have 
the  roost  extensive  history  of  service  delivery.  As  with  other  federal  program  interventions, 
it  becanoe  clear  in  the  late-sixties  and  early  sevoities  that  specially-targeted  programs  were 
required  to  deliver  services  to  migrants,  »nce  regular  programs  did  not  address  their  special 
needs  The  most  extensive  federal  experience  dates  from  the  mid-seventies,  when  funding 
under  CETA  (the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act)  and,  later,  JTPA  (the  Job 
Training  Parmership  Act)  became  available  to  develop  programs  specifically  oriented  to 
providing  adult  farmworkers  with  training  and  employment  opporti  lities.  However, 
because  of  policy  changes  in  the  transition  firom  CETA  to  JTPA  (most  notably  the 
development  of  performance  standards  emphasizing  sh(»t-term,  low-cost  training),  the 
JlPA  emphasis  on  adult  basic  education  iot  farmworkers  has  been  limited. 

States  and  counties  also  have  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  adult  basic  education 
clientele,  including  migrant  farmworkers.  The  experiences  of  these  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  are  inq)ortant,  but  somewhat  more  difficult  to  track  because  they  were, 
in  many  cases,  somewhat  spontaneous  (tevelopments. 

Finally,  the  research  suggests  that,  in  many  respects,  the  educational  needs  offarmworhrs 
may  be  similar  to  those  of  the  overall  population  of  unschooled  and  under-schcoled  adult 
learners.  Similarities  between  tiiese  groups  include  limited  English  literacy,  work  in 
marginal,  low  paying  and  unstable  jobs,  and  high  levels  of  social  and  econonuc  stress. 
Thus,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  general  condition  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  Adult 
Education  in  order  to  glean  information  of  some  use  in  serving  the  adult  nugrant 
farmworker  community.  However,  in  order  to  maintain  an  appropriate  focus,  priority 
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consideration  has  been  given  to  ^ucational  areas  and  settings  where  the  learners  were 
specifically  adult  migrant  farmworlcers. 

In  summary,  the  working  hypothesis  has  been  that,  in  virtually  every  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  question  cf  "tranJiferability"  to  determine  how  well  teaching 
methodologies,  program  design  features  and  materials  may  relate  to  the  provision  of 
educational  services  that  are  "fine-tuned"  to  the  needs  of  the  adult  migrant  farmworker 
community. 

The  Adult  Education  Act 

The  AduU  Education  Act  ^pxopriately  provides  a  broad  definition  of  the  purpose,  scope 
and  objectives  of  programs  authorized  by  the  Act  (34  CFR  Part  425).  Given  the 
significance  of  the  Act  to  the  wcnrk  of  this  project,  the  sections  defining  the  Act's  specific 
purpose  and  authorized  programs  are  quoted  verbatim*  as  follows: 

Section  425,1 

The  purpose  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (the  Act)  is  to  assist  the  States  to — 

(a)  Improve  educational  opportunities  for  adults  who  lack  the  level  of  literacy  skills 
requisite  to  effective  citizenship  and  productive  employment; 

(b)  Expand  and  Improve  the  current  system  for  delivering  adult  education  services, 
including  delivery  of  these  services  to  eduaidorudly  disadvantaged  adults:  and 

(c)  Encourage  the  estaHishment  of  adult  education  programs  that  will — 

( 1)  Enable  adults  to  acquire  the  basic  educational  skills  necessary  for  literate 
functioning; 

(2)  Provide  adults  with  sufficient  basic  education  to  enable  them  to  benefit 
from  job  training  and  retraining  programs  and  obtain  and  retain 
productive  employment  so  that  they  might  more  fully  enjoy  the  benefits 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship;  and 

(3)  Enable  adults  who  so  desire  to  continue  their  education  to  at  hast  the 
level  of  completion  of  secondary  school. 

Section  425,2 

The  following  programs  are  authorized  by  the  Act: 

(a)  Adult  Education  Sutte-administered  Basic  Grant  Program  (34  CFR  part  426) 

(b)  National  Workplace  Literacy  Program  (34  CFR  part  432) 

(c)  State-administered  Workplace  Literacy  Program  (34  CFR  part  433) 

(d)  State-administered  English  Literacy  Program  (34  CFR  part  434 

(e)  National  English  Literacy  Demonstration  Program  for  Individuals  of  Limited 
English  Proficiency  (34  CFR  part 435) 

(f)  Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  &  Immigrant  Education  Program  (34  CFR 
part  436)  [Emphasis  added] 

(g)  National  Adult  Literacy  Volunteer  Training  Program  (34  CFR  part  437) 

(h)  State  Program  Analysis  Assistance  and  Policy  Studies  Program  (34  CFR  part  438) 
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The  Act  is  a  broad  definition  of  the  objectives  and  progxams  of  adult  education;  it 
encompasses  a  variety  of  visions  regarding  educational  outcomes:  remediation, 
achievement  of  literacy,  acquisition  of  survival  skills,  and  development  of  enq>loyability 
skills.  The  (Ufinition  r^cts  an  impmant  consensus  within  the  education  community  about 
the  proper  mission  of  Adult  Education,  It  also  holds  tte  stimulus  needed  to  suppan  specific 
educational  objectives  and  their  im^^lementing  programs,  which  would  be  capable  of 
ameliorating  tiie  educational  deficiencies  that  devastate  the  adult  migrant  farmworker 
community. 
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Migrant  farmworkers  have  unujue  characteristics  which  d^erentiate  them  from  many  other 
adult  learners.  They  face  extraordinary  barriers  which  inhibit  their  ability  to  access 
traditional  educational  systems.  Alternative  and  innovative  educational  techniques  offer 
hope  for  improved  literacy  education  and  life  choices. 


INTRODUCTION 


AcHult  Education  —  The  Conventional  Wisdom 

Ihis  discus  lion  jntsents  an  ovoview  of  educational  concepts  ami  q^erating  guidelines  that 
have  particular  promise  and  merit  for  educating  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  It  stresses 
instructional  approaches  which  emphasize  the  principles  of  learning  how  to  learn  and 
teaming  how  to  facilitate  learning. 

Effective  instnictional  design  must  be  geared  to  the  sp^fic  characteristics  of  the  learner. 
Migrant  farmworkers  have  unique  characteristics  which  differentiate  them  from  many  other 
adult  learners  because  they  are: 

•  often  foreign  bom  with  limited  English  language  skills  and  little  prior  schooling;^ 

•  eiiq>k>yed  marginally  at  physically  demanding  labor, 

•  likely  to  be  undocumented  or  recently  documented,  and  fearful  of  authority  and 
institutions;^ 

'    offer  inadequately  aided  by  social  service  systems  because  of  their  transient  nature; 

•  generally  participants  in  strong  informaticm  and  family  networks  in  their  homebased 
communities  in  tfie  United  States  and  abroad.^*  ^ 

The  desire  of  adult  migrant  farmwoikers  to  improve  their  litmcy  is  often  overeome  by  the 
pressures  of  everyday  life  to  simply  survive.  Basic  education  for  the  aduh  migrant 
farmworker  must  therefore  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  build  upon  existing  language, 
Icnowledge  and  experiences,  and  be  perceived  as  having  immediate  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  faimworkCT.s 

Literacy  and  numeracy  skills  are  more  readily  acquired  when  that  which  is  perceived  as 
imjxmant  is  incor|,  orated  into  the  learning  strategy  and  curricula.  The  syntnesis  of  life, 
wcnic  ami  basic  dolls  offers  noeaning  for  the  migrant  farmworker.^  In  their  bocdc.  Literacy: 
Reading  the  Word  and  the  Worlds  Paulo  Freire  and  Donaldo  Macedo  urge  instructors  and 
policy  makers  to  view  literacy  ''as  a  medium  that  constitutes  and  t^rms  the  historical  and 
existential  moments  of  lived  experience  that  produce  a  subordinate  or  lived  culture . 
Thus,  value-laden  learning  should  occur  within  a  context  relevant  to  the  learner  and  in  a 
fashion  which  suppcHts  interaction  and  analysis. 
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FACILITATING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 
TRANSACTIONS 


Several  features  are  common  to  nx>st  adult  learning: 

•  The  participants  are  volunteers  in  the  learning  process  by  virtue  of  their  adulthood. 

•  They  are  engaged  in  a  purposeful  expkHation  of  knowledge. 

•  These  explorations,  for  the  most  part,  take  place  in  a  group  setting. 

•  The  participants  bring  to  the  setting  a  collection  of  knowledge,  experiences  and  skills 
that  shape  how  new  ideas  and  infcsmation  are  received  and  acquired. 

•  These  iwior  experiences  and  learnings  are  the  source  of  valuable  curricular  resources. 

These  conunonalities  suggest  that  the  learner's  "stock"  of  prior  learning,  experience  and 
knowledge  is  unique  aiui  therefore  influents  how  new  learning  and  information  is  filtered 
through  squired  knowledge,  attitudes  and  experience.  The  results  of  this  filtration  are 
consequently  somewhat  unpredictable.  A  respect  for  individual  perspectives  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  role  in  the  collective  learning  process  is  required  in  order  to  facilitate 
adult  learning. 

Voluntary  Participation 

Unlike  education  for  children,  adult  formal  learning  is  a  voluntary  act  which  must  fit  into 
other  prerequisites  for  survival  Although  a  migrant  farmworker's  motivation  to  !eam  may 
be  high,  so  too  are  his  ch*  her  fears,  previous  educational  liabilities,  and  real  life  constraints. 
An  instructor  can  help  overcome  these  barriers  by  engaging  the  learner  in  framing 
instruction  in  terms  which  are  comprehensible  and  meaning^  to  the  leamer. 

Mutual  Respect  and  Affirmation 

Each  and  every  adult  migrant  leamer  must  be  respected  for  who  he  or  she  is  as  a  separate 
and  unique  individual.  Denigration  of  prior  experience  and  knowledge  is  likely  to 
disccNirage  learner  participation,  diminish  self  ccmfidence  and  inhibit  learning. 

Critical  thinking  and  self  reflection  are  integral  to  the  learning  process.  Instruction  should 
facilitate  self  and  mutual  respect  within  the  classroom.  The  instructor  and  other  class 
participants  must  leara  to  interact  in  ways  which  encourage  participation.  Additionally,  the 
contributions  of  more  verbal  participants  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  those  who 
are  more  timid  and  less  vocal 

Positive  Learning  Environment 

Est^lishing  a  positive  climate  for  learning  is  one  of  the  most  important  roles  of  the 
instnKtor.  Features  of  a  good  learning  climate  include  the  following: 

•  Seating  is  organized  to  permit  leamos  to  move  freely  into  small  groups. 

•  Humor  and  examples  from  real  life  are  used  in  instruction. 

•  Active  and  persistent  participation  of  aU  students  is  encouraged. 

•  Success  is  acknowledged  and  shortcomings  are  minimized. 

•  Small  group  and  one  on  one  assignments  arc  used  to  build  collaborative  skills. 
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•    Sufficient  time  is  set  aside  for  individual  study  and  reflection. 
Collaborative  Spirit 

Acknowledging  the  expoiences  and  knowledge  of  learners  helps  create  a  collaborative 
spirit  Regaiidless  of  the  instructional  strategies  used,  time  must  be  provided  for  group- 
centered,  collaborative  experiences  to  foster  and  strengthen  a  sense  of  self  functioning  with 
a  larger  group.  Models  for  developing  this  collaborative  spirit  can  be  found  in  community 
action  programs,  conmiunity  development  efforts,  menml  health  clinics  and  alternative 
forms  <^  adult  education.^ 

"Praxis"  —  Learning  Through  Action  and  Reflection 

The  concept  of  praxis^  that  is,  exploruig,  acting  and  reflecting  on  new  ideas,  skills  and 
knowledge,  stresses  that  learning  does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  Understanding  and 
describing  the  context  is  central  to  learning  and  to  literacy.^ 

The  nature  of  Ae  learner's  relationships,  social  interactions,  and  work  wcwld  is  a  primary 
focus  for  learning.  The  aduh  learner  needs  to  be  engaged  in  a  process  of  investigation  and 
exploration;  followed  by  a  period  of  reflection;  followed  by  further  investigation, 
exploration  and  reflection.  Each  facet  of  this  process  is  equally  important  Taking  and 
discussing  neighborhood  walks;  looking  at  photos  and  home  videos;  telling  stories;  and 
performing  skits  encourage  the  exploration  of  language  and  symbols. 

Standard  (ife  ^dUs  instruction  provided  by  many  adult  educaticm  programs  provides  littie  to 
enable  the  migrant  learner  to  discuss,  analyze  and  undostand  structural  forces  that  limit  his 
or  her  life  options.  Instruction  generally  does  not  actively  engage  the  learner  in  the 
investigation  and  exploration  of  how  his  or  her  life  is  impacted  by  such  factors  as  wages, 
benefits,  sanitation,  work  conditions,  work  security  and  safety  and  strategies  to  address 
tiiese  factors.  Nevertheless,  because  these  factors  are  a  central  concern  in  the  migrant 
farmworker's  life,  they  are  potentially  vehicles  for  developing  literacy  and  numeracy  skills 
and  for  encouraging  the  farmwcnker  to  seek  additional  learning  experiences. 

Critical  Reflection 

Learning  is  stimulated  when  students  are  prompted  to  define  and  examine  their  knowledge, 
beliefs,  values  and  behaviors.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  learning,  the  instructional 
design  and  the  instructor  should  encourage  w  present  alternative  interpretations  of  the 
learner's  personal  relationships,  work  life,  and  soctopolitical  reality.  This  is  not  to  discredit 
tiie  learner's  perspectives  but  to  encourage  a  critical  (often  cross-cultural)  reflection  and 
stimulate  curiosity  about  the  learner's  surroundings. 

In  Understanding  and  Facilitating  Adult  Learning,  Steven  D.  Brookfleld  suggests  that  this 
is  one  of  the  major  differences  between  training,  in  which  a  cleariy  identified  set  of  skills 
and  knowledge  is  transmitted,  and  education,  where  the  learner  is  expected  to  examine  the 
underlying  assumptions  regarding  the  acquiring  of  skills,  rather  tiian  tite  uncritical 
assimilation  of  knowledge.''^  This  critical  examination  of  knowledge  can  be  facilitated  in 
literacy  instruction  by  choosing  exan^les,  language  and  experiences  that  draw  attention  to 
beliefs  and  the  learner's  attitudes  about  the  materials. 
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Self-Direction  nnd  Empowerment 

BuMng  the  learner's  confidence,  sense  d  purpose  and  personal  empowerment  is  essoitial 
for  developing  a  continuing  desire  to  leani.  The  learner  should  be  able  to  set  learning  goals 
ami  evaluate  his  or  her  progress.  Inq>Ucit  in  the  develoinnent  of  this  self-directed  learning  is 
the  ability  to  reassess  facts,  information  and  perspectives  while  replacing  old  ways  of 
evaluating  the  world  with  new  models.  This  process,  while  enabling,  can  be  painful  and 
confusing. 

Building  se(f-directedness  and  a  sense  of  empowerment  is  a  major  overriding  goal  of  the 
adult  basic  education  instructor.  While  there  are  no  road  maps,  it  is  clear  that  ensuring  early 
success  is  an  important  aspect  of  curricula  design. 

Empowerment  can  threaten  others  close  to  the  learner  including  spouse  and  friends.  These 
threats  should  be  recognized  and  can  be  the  basis  for  discussion,  analysis  and  problem 
solving. 

In  many  states,  residents  have  the  right  to  a  high  school  education  regardless  of  their  age 
and  personal  circumstance.  This  right  is  an  institutional  empowerment,  but  it  must  be 
translated  into  a  personal  one  for  the  farmworker  who  must  be  helped  to  exercise  this  right. 
Empowerment  encourages  the  learner  to  take  responsibility  for  learning  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  die  nature  of  the  learning  context  This  can  have  far  reaching  effects  on 
the  Ufc  of  the  farmworker.  The  acquisition  of  language  can  be  a  ba^s  for  acquiring  social 
aiKl  political  en:qx)wament  as  well  as  the  development  of  persona'  skills.''"' 

Cognition 

Cognitive  skill  challenges  in  curricula  stimulate  the  ability  to  compare,  syntiiesize  and  to 
synergize  information.  The  development  of  learning  process  skills  are  based  on  the 
inteirelated  activities  of: 

•  observing  •    making  operational  definitions 

•  classifying  •    recognizing  time-space  relationships 

•  inferring  *    formulating  and  testing  hypotheses 

•  predicting  •    formulating  revised  models 

•  intei]p^ng  data 

When  organized  in  a  structured  fashion,  these  activities  promote  problem  solving,  solution 
seeking,  decision  making  and  critical  tiiinking.  Opportunities  to  use  and  develop  tiiese 
cognitive  skills  should  be  readily  present  in  an  adult  basic  education  curriculum.  It  is  tiiese 
pitx«ss  skills,  often  referred  to  as  critical  thinking  skills,  which  form  die  core  steps  of 
learning— while  tiie  learner's  bs^kground  and  experiences  form  die  leaming  crucible. 


HOW  ADULTS  LEARN 
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A  syntiiesis  of  research  on  adult  leaming  tiieory  and  practice  suggests  these  principles  of 
adult  leaming: 

•    Adults  learn  throughout  their  lives  witii  transitional  periods  in  their  lives  often  being  the 
cause  and  imtivation  for  intoisive  leaming. 
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•  Adults  have  diverse  learning  styles  (methods  to  encode  and  process  infonnation, 
cognition  and  mental  models)  snd  learn  in  different  ways,  at  different  times  and  for 
different  purposes. 

In  general,  adults  prefor  learning  to  be  problem-centered  or  solution-oriented  and 
related  to  their  perceived  needs. 

Adults  want  learning  outcomes  to  have  immediate  applk:ati(m. 
Prior  experiences  affect  current  teaming,  positively  and  negatively. 

•  How  effectively  adults  learn  is  linked  to  their  seU  concept  as  learners. 

•  Adults  are  oftoiself-diicctai  in  their  learning. 

These  principles  serve  as  important  criteria  for  developing  and  evaluating  curricula  and 
instructional  strategies  for  adult  nugrant  famawc^kers. 

Research  on  how  information  is  best  transferred  suggests  that  standvd  forms  of  instruction 
based  on  reading,  hearing  and  seeing  are  not  necessarily  the  best  ways  to  insure  learning 
retention.  Table  1  presents  estimates  of  retention  rates  for  infomiation  transfer.^2 

TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  INFORMATION  TRANSFER  RATES 

Mode  of  Presentation  Retention  Mate 

Reading  10% 

Hearing  20% 

Seeing  30% 

Seeing  and  Hearing  50% 

Saying  70% 

Saying  and  Doing  90% 

These  data  are  persuasive  in  promoting  active  learning  and  self-directedness  over  passive 
teacher-directed  instructicm. 

Instructor's  Role  in  Prompting  Seif-Directedness  in  Learning 

An  instroctor  can  encourage  and  enhance  the  learner's  capabilities  as  a  self-directed  learner 
by  doing  the  following:''^ 

•  Promote  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  learning  resources  including  the  experience  of 
others. 

•  Encourage  learners  to  articulate  their  learning  needs  and  die  cultural  and  psychological 
assumptions  that  colc^  these  needs. 

•  Assist  learners  to  take  increasing  responsibility  for  determining  learning  objectives  and 
criteria  for  success. 

•  Organize  course  topics  and  materials  to  relate  to  the  learner's  current  environment  and 
interests. 

•  Stimulate  learner  (tecisicMi-making  by  utilizing  relevant  learning  experiences  which  draw 
upon,  expand  and  encourage  critical  analysis,  and  alternative  perspectives. 

A', 
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•  Facilitate  problem  description,  analysis  and  solving— acknowledging  the  relationship 
between  personal  problems  and  public  issues. 

•  Reinforce  the  learner's  self  concept  by  providing  a  supportive  environment  which 
encourages  risk  taking,  avoids  competitive  judgement  of  performance,  and  involves 
group  support 

•  Utilize  experience- based  and  participative  instructional  methods  with  the  appropriate 
use  of  modeling  and  learning  contracts  which  tie  tiie  learner  and  instructor  to  the 
learning  objectives. 

These  guidelines  define  the  instructor's  primary  role  as  a  facilitator  whereby  the  instructor 
is  sensitive  to  the  learner's  self-concept  and  past  experiences,  and  encourages  the  learner's 
suggestions  regarding  his  or  her  own  learning  style.  A  drawback  to  this  approach  is  that  it 
requires  considerable  tinw  and  energy  on  die  pan  of  the  instructor.  However,  ainulation 
games  and  discussions  about  topics  like,  '"What  do  you  do  to  remember  something?"  or 
"What  tricks  do  you  use  to  remember  important  things?"  help  students  understand  how 
they  best  learn  and  malces  the  point  that  persons  learn  differenUy  and  can  benefit  from 
different  learning  strategies. 

Andragogy  —  Describing  Adult  Learning 

Andragogy  is  a  term,  a  concept  and  a  rallying  cry  against  the  use  of  didactic,  authoritarian 
metiiods  of  school-based  instruction.  Malcolm  Knowles  describes  andragogy  as  a  set  of 
assumptions  that  define  *ihc  art  and  science  helping  adults  leam,  in  contrast  to  pedagogy 
that  is  the  an  and  science  of  teaching  children."'^  The  following  basic  assumptions  of 
andragogy  echo  concepts  already  presented: 

•  Adults  desire  and  demonstrate  a  tendency  towards  self-directedness  as  they  mature, 
though  they  may  be  dependent  in  certain  situations  and  conditions. 

•  Adult  experiences  are  a  rich  resource  for  learning  and  teaching  others.  Adults  learn 
more  effectively  through  experiential  techniques  of  education  such  as  discussion  or 
problem  solving. 

•  Adults  are  aware  of  their  r:^ific  learning  needs  determined  by  real  life  tasks  or 
problems.  Adult  education  programs  should  be  organized  around  "life  application" 
categories  and  sequenced  acoirding  to  learns'  readiness  to  leam. 

•  Adults  are  competency  based  learners  in  tfiat  they  wish  to  apply  newly  acquired  skills 
or  knowledge  to  their  inmjediate  circumstances.  They  are  tiiercforc  "performance 
r:entered"  in  their  orientation  to  learning. ^5 

Alternative  Learning  Models 

Unfortunately,  the  model  of  the  single  instructor  in  a  classroom  teaching  adults,  sitting  in 
seats  organized  in  rows,  in  a  one-way  transmission  of  information  is  still  all  too  common. 
However,  die  need  for  anytime,  anyplace  and  anypace  learning  will  increase  throughout  the 
1990s  as  will  the  resources  to  enable  this  flexible  learning.  The  inability  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  to  participate  in  long-term  instruction  emphasizes  die  need  for  alternative 
learning  models. 

A  conceptual  distinction  for  alternative  learning  is  ti^at  it  is  individual  (case)  centered  radier 
than  class  (group)  centered.  While  still  more  a  vision  than  a  reality,  as  new  tools  become 
available,  it  is  increasingly  feasible  to  facilitate  learning  in  alternative  contexts.  For  tiic 
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purpose  of  this  discussirai,  alternative  teaming  is  considovd  to  be  adult  centered  instnicti(Mi 
provided  for  the  nx>st  part  in  settings  other  than  the  traditicnal  classroom.  It  includes: 

•  computo-  centered  ami  managed  instruction  (regardless  of  the  environment); 

•  distance  learning  (satellite,  radio  and  cassette,  video  and  computer  based  remote 
learning); 

•  wOTkpIace  and  woik^te  instruction; 

•  community-based  and  homebased  instruction; 

•  independent  sQidy; 

•  self-paced  c^n  entry  -  open  exit  emoUmenL 

Alternative  learning  has  a  long  history  in  adult  education  associated  with  leadership,  small 
group  and  professional  devel(^ment  activities.  Traditional  adult  basic  education  and 
English  as  a  Second  Language  have  been  more  class  than  client  (Icamer)  based,  however. 
Alternative  approaches  are  attractive  because  they  seek  to  accomnKxlate  the  life  style  and 
schedule  of  the  leamca-  rather  than  the  instractor. 

Instructional  strategies  can  be  buUt  around  the  life  and  work  patterns  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  including:  nutrition,  child  care,  family  health,  wages,  weaker  rights  and  safety. 
Learning  plans  should  recognize  how  long  and  how  often  the  migrant  farmworker  can 
participate  in  learning  and  activities  should  be  structured  to  fit  this  context 

Guidelines  for  Good  Learning  Practices 

Adult  education  has  a  rich  and  broad  history.  Much  of  its  Uieory  and  practice  has  come 
from  professional  training  and  continuing  education  experiences  along  with  the  more 
experimental  behavior  nK>dif!cation  approaches  of  the  humanist  psychologists.  This 
tradition  can  guide  the  development  of  adult  migrant  farmworker  olucation  strategies, 
methods  and  curricula.  The  following  indicates  some  basic  guidelines  to  follow  in 
providing  instruction  in  literacy,  numoacy,  ESL,  secondary  education  and  job  skill  training 
for  adult  migiant  farmworkers: 

•  Build  on  learner  experience  and  knowledge 

•  Establish  a  positive  climate  for  learning 

•  Put  equal  enq>hasis  on  tlicory  and  practice 

•  Promote  self-direction  and  enqxmerment  in  learning 

•  Emphasize  learning  process  skills 

•  Promote  solution-centered  learning 

•  Rela^  classroom  instructicm  with  its  immediate  applicaticHi 

•  Promote  the  use  of  extended  learning  resources 

•  Assist  the  learner  to  establish  learning  objectives  and  Fuccess  criteria 

•  Utilize  experience-based  and  participative  instructional  methods 
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MODELING  ADULT  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Defining  Purpose 

Within  the  conununity  of  adult  educators  and  instructors  there  are  differing  objectives  for 
literacy  instruction  and  basic  education.  They  take  four  foims:^^ 

•  Academic  Definition 

Literacy  is  defined  in  terms  of  academic  or  school  grade  equivalency.  For  example, 
individuals  are  considered  literate  if  they  function  between  the  4th  and  8th  grade  level 
based  on  one  definidon^^and  about  the  8th  based  on  another.^^ 

•  Functional  Life  Skills 

This  approach  defines  icamers  to  be  literate  if  they  can  function  effectively  vis  a  vis 
social  requirements  such  as  reading  the  newspaper,  signing  a  check,  and  balancing  a 
checkbodc. 

•  Functional  Job  Skills 

With  this  approach  the  ability  to  function  proficiently  at  specific  jobs  is  the  literacy 
measure.  This  may  suffice  for  a  job,  but  not  necessarily  for  the  literacy  demands  of 
everyday  life. 

•  Emancipator  Literacy 

Freire  and  Macedo  see  literacy  as  a  vehicle  whereby  disadvantaged  persons  are  able  to 
participate  more  effectively  in  their  own  and  their  society's  tranrformation.^^ 

These  different  definitions  of  literacy  suggest  that  there  is  puipose  on  the  parts  of  the 
learner  and  instructor  and  that  these  purposes  may  conflict  or  be  misunderstood  unless 
articulated  by  both  parties. 

Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  Education  and  Conceptual 
Contradictions 

There  are  several  conceptual  contradictions  that  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  adult  migrant 
farmworker  education  programs.  They  should  be  understood  and  addressed  in  determining 
instructional  strategies. 

•  Mobile  Learner  —  Static  Provider 

The  most  difficult  contradiction  to  address  is  the  mobile  namre  of  migration  and  the 
static  nature  of  the  instructional  setting.  If  learning  is  class-centered,  it  leads  to  a  pattern 
of  not  completing  classes,  playing  catch  up,  and  possible  labeling  of  the  learner  as  slow 
or  disinterested. 

Individualized  instruction  and  short  learning  sequences  can  resolve  much  of  this 
contradiction.  The  use  of  computer-based  learning  may  reduce  learning  time  and 
facilitate  self-paced  learning. 

Locating  the  bulk  of  the  learning  resources  in  large  homebasc  communities  (CalifOTnia, 
Florida,  and  Texas)  rather  than  in  upstream  communities  is  a  potential  public  policy 
response. 
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•  Learning  for  What  Purpose 

The  lack  of  agreement  among  professionals  as  to  whether  the  instructional  goal  of 
literacy  is  academic,  life  skUl,  or  job  skill,  is  problematic.  The  Job  Tuning  Piutnership 
Act  emphasizes  the  acqui»tion  of  job  skills  literacy  for  adults  and  academic  literacy  for 
youth.  Yet,  high  school  proficiency  (the  first  meritocratic  milestone)  is  a  critical 
measure  of  adulthood  in  the  United  States  and  is,  on  a  psychological  basis,  perhaps  just 
as  important  for  oldo'  woricers  as  it  is  for  new  entries  into  the  labor  force.  Instructional 
purpose  that  does  not  include  academic  literacy  may  be  dysfunctional  learning, 
regardless  of  age  or  other  factcs^ 

•  Mainstreaming  and  Cultural  Diversity 

Migrant  faimwork«'  human  service  programs  often  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworka*  in  their  programs  and  offer  limited  services  aimed  at 
bringing  farmworkers  into  the  mainstream  society.  Conversely,  traditional  school 
systems  tend  to  discount  the  uniqueness  of  migrant  farmworker  learners  because  of  the 
class-centered  nature  of  learning.  In  neither  case  is  the  farmworker  learner  fully  served. 
An  effective  literacy  program  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers  is  designed  around  the 
cultural  and  expenentkd  uniqueness  of  each  learner  and  provides  substantial  time  and 
resources  to  prepare  learners  to  function  fully  within  the  dominant  culture. 

•  The  Learning  Contract 

Formulating  one*s  own  course  of  study  and  ''negotiating"  it  with  the  instructor  is  a 
radical  departure  from  most  instructional  practices,  but  it  is  gaining  credence.  It  is 
inqxjftant  to  involve  the  learner  in  determining  the  direction,  extent  and  conunitment  to 
the  learning  and  to  identify  the  instructor's  role  as  a  facilitate:  and  coach  in  the  process. 
As  die  learner  becomes  more  Uteraie,  more  options  become  available. 

Key  features  of  a  learning  coitract  include: 

•  Learning  goals  which  are  cleaiiy  articulated; 

•  A  course  of  action  (classes,  learning  modules,  etc.)  which  is  explained  and  clearly 
defined; 

•  Discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction; 

•  Discussion  by  the  instructor  of  die  approximate  length  of  time  the  course  will  take 
and  the  expectations  whidi  accompany  it; 

•  Conmutment  by  the  instructor  to  a  set  of  practices  regarding  counseling  and 
perscHial  facilitation  including  setting  approximate  dates  to  review  progress  and 
problems; 

•  An  agre^nent  written  in  simple  English  (and  the  native  language  of  the  non-English 
speaker)  which  is  signed  and  retained  by  both  parties; 

•  Review  of  progress  and  corrections  made  to  die  learning  contract,  as  aj^nopriate. 

It  is  important  to  re(x>gnize  that  many  migrant  farmwoiicer  learners  are  not  accustomed  to 
instructors  in  a  coaching  and  facilitating  role,  and  will  view  it  as  completely  foreign  to  their 
"mental  moder  of  el  maestro  (die  tether).  Likewise  the  concept  of  self-dir^^t^  learning 
may  not  fit  a  migrant  farmworker's  mental  model  of  instruction.  It  requires  substantial 
sensitivity  on  die  part  of  the  instructor  to  help  adult  farmworker  learners  understand  and 
use  the  learner-centered  approach. 
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The  concept  of  the  learning  contract  presumes  that  the  instructor  will  also  be  required  to 
make  and  cany  out  commitments  in  order  for  the  contract  to  be  successful.  These 
commitments,  like  those  of  the  learner,  should  be  documented  and  analyzed  by  both 
parties.  Shoifalls  on  either  si(te  can  be  expected  and  taken  into  account  in  the  reassessment 
of  progress  and  ledefimtion  of  ttie  contract 

Several  factors  should  be  considered  when  moving  from  an  institution-centered  to  a 
learner-centered  instructimal  q)pioach: 

•  Breaking  from  the  traditional  clas^oom  model  to  more  individualized  self-directed 
mcxie  is  an  important  step  towards  providing  improved  services  for  adult  migrant 
farmworkers.  This  entails  adopting  a  case  management  approach  to  instruction  that 
recognizes,  in  particular,  the  migrant's  time  and  energy  limitations. 

•  A  learning  contract  which  empowos  the  migrant  farmworker  with  responsibility  for  his 
or  her  ow  ii  learning  plan  increases  the  relevance  of  learning  and  tiie  motivatiwi  of  the 
learner. 

•  Exploring  the  practical  uses  of  new  educational  technologies  can  open  up  anytime, 
anyplace,  artypace  instruction. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGIES 
Why  Instructional  Technology? 

Educators,  instructors  and  trainers  are  part  of  the  knowledge  industry  which,  in  most 
schools  and  programs,  is  still  very  rooted  in  a  19th  ccntiTy  print-oriented  culture.  The 
vernacular  or  pqiular  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  firmly  nx)ted  in  a  video  environment 
from  which  it  gets  most  of  its  informatimi,  symbols,  icons  and  learning.  This  difference 
cannot  be  overstated  in  terms  of  how  adults  obtain,  process  and  utilize  information. 
Instruction,  if  U  is  to  build  on  the  dominant  way  that  most  people  learn,  must  adapt  to  and 
learn  to  use  video-based  learning  mi&UaJ^ 

A  potential  response  to  the  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworker  learners  is  the  use  of 
computers  and  other  educational  technologies  to  provide  basic  instruction  or  to  augment 
classroom  instruction.  Although  there  is  growing  enthusiasm  for  tiie  use  of  instructional 
technologies  to  individu^ze  instruction,  there  is  limited  scientific  research  on  the 
effectiveness  of  these  technologies  in  adult  basic  education  (ABE)  and  especially  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (ESL)  traimng.^^ 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  Micro  Methods  on  the  use  of  ABE  and  ESL  technologies  with 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  participants  in  California  offers  some  insight  into  the 
potential  of  new  instructional  technologies.  Much  of  the  background  for  this  section  stems 
from  that  study 

The  critical  gap  between  tiie  language,  reading,  writing  and  computational  skills  of  many 
adult  migrant  ^nnworkers  and  the  literacy  skills  required  in  non-agricultural  industries  and 
U.S.  culture  in  general  can  be  gapped,  in  part,  by  educational  technologies  which  have  the 
following  char^iteristics: 

*   Flexible  Software:  The  use  of  video  and  computer-based  educational  software  can 
interest,  excite  and  often  challenge  die  adult  learner.  Acquiring  competency  in  using 
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these  technologies  can,  in  itself,  raise  learners*  self  esteem.  ABE  and  ESL  program 
designs,  though,  must  acc(»nnsodate  diverse  groups  like  adult  migrant  farmworicers, 
high  risk  youth,  older  migrant  farmw<»kers  needing  retraining,  and  immigrants  with 
English  language  deficits,  few  of  whom  fit  the  student  profile  implicit  in  standard  adult 
basic  skills  cuiricula. 

•  McAUe  Tools:  Migrant  farmworkers  are,  by  definition,  a  highly  mobile  population 
which  needs  mobile  educational  tools  if  it  is  to  have  sustained  educational 
oppormnities.  Several  new  learning  technologies  can  provide  transportable  learning 
tools  gjcarcd  to  the  lifestyles  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

•  Machine  Interaction:  Through  interaction  with  educational  technology,  adult 
migrant  farmworiars  can  be  actively  involved  in  their  own  process  of  instruction.  This 
can  eiu:ourage  them  to  pernst  with  tfieir  ediK^atxon. 

•  Monitoring  Progress:  Detailed  peifomiance  tracking  and  targeting  of  instniction  is 
possible  with  computo*  techn  dogies. 

While  the  challenge  is  fonnidable,  machine-based  learning  (computer,  video,  audio,  mixed 
and  interactive  media)  offers  a  promising  resource  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  21st  century 
adult  migrant  faroiwoiker  seeking  new  oppotunities  in  the  labor  market 

Redefining  the  turning  Environment 

The  portability  of  instructional  technology  and  its  increasing  sophistication,  e^»cially  in 
integrating  audio,  text,  graphics,  animation  and  video,  makes  it  very  suitable  for  the 
anytime,  anyplace  instructional  strategy  that  fits  the  lifestyle  of  the  migrant  farmworker. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  traditional  classrocnn  is  the  only  or 
most  inqxntant  learning  environment  PcKential  non-traditional  learning  settinp  include: 

•  community  based  organizations  (CBOs)  using  volunteer  or  par^nofessional  personnel 
supervised  by  a  master  instructor, 

•  learning  labs  staffed  widi  instructtx^  resource  persons  and/w  instmctional  aides; 
»    small  classnxsns  where  participants  work  at  a  limited  number  of  learning  stations; 

•  portable,  home-based,  learning  technologies; 

•  con^uter-centered  classroons; 

•  adult  education  environments  within  nugrant  camps,  CBOs  or  libraries. 
Defining  instructional  Technology 

Instructional  technology  incorporates  a  wide  range  of  information  storage  and  presentation 
tools  from  slides  and  audio  tapes  to  video  tapes,  computers  and  laser  disks.  The  computer 
is  at  the  core  of  the  latest  interactive  systems.  Computers  are  typically  integrated  witii 
course  curricula  in  the  following  ways: 

-  Computer  Managed  Instruction  (CMI)i  The  learner  uses  upwardly  integrated 
curricula — progress  and  time  on  task  are  managed,  tested  and  monitored  by  the 
computer. 

•  Computer  Based  Instruction  (CBI):  Cotapuicrs  are  die  major  medium  of  instruction;  the 
instroctor  manages  curriculum  assignnKnts. 
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•  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAI):  Computer-based  software  is  used  as  an  adjunct 
for  teaching  certain  skills  am!  lessons;  most  teaching  is  provided  by  an  instnictor. 

Emerging  extensions  of  these  coo^uter-based  systems  include: 

•  Massive  digital  memory  permitting  the  combining  of  several  media  (text,  audio, 
graphics,  animation,  still  and  motion  video); 

•  New  combinations  of  knowledge  base  and  expert  tutor  programs  that  can  coach  and 
guide  targettd  learning  heuiistically; 

•  The  ability  to  store,  link  and  pn)cess  computer  information  in  multiple  and  cmginal 
ways  to  stimulate  and  simulate  cognition  (hypocard,  hypermedia  and  expert  systems) 
and  access  infomatira  and  instruction  remotely; 

•  Speak  and  spell  type  pcntable  learning  toys  that  address  vocabulary  building  and 
bilingual  learning  ob,^ctives. 

New  Challenges  for  Instructors 

Diversificatio!!  of  the  learning  environment  in  the  future  may  result  in  less  emphasis  on 
average  daily  attendance  (ADA)  based  funding  and  more  emphasis  cm  the  use  of  computer- 
based  management  information  systens  to  monitor  competency  attainment  Instructors  may 
have  less  paperwork  to  complete,  but  will  be  more  responsible  for  student  performance. 

The  value  of  technology  based  instruction  should  not  be  overlooked  or  discounted  simply 
because  an  instructor  or  administrator  is  not  comfortable  with  these  emerging  tools. 
Technology-based  instruction  does  require  new  instructor  skills.  Many  school-based 
learning  lab  sites  utilize  lab  managers  or  resource  persons  who  have  some  teaching 
experience  and  also  understand  computer  hardware  and  software  operations.  They  often 
function  as  liaisons  between  vendors,  admiristrators  and  instmctors. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  the  classroom  instructor,  often  self  taught,  who  has  become  the  lead 
technical  staff  person.  The  last  decade  has  seen  expanding  numbers  of  teachers  dedicating 
many  volunteer  hours  to  pioneo-  the  use  of  techm>logy  in  their  classrooms.  Fortunately,  the 
advent  of  graphic  user  interfaces  (icons  and  symbols)  and  mouse  technology  (point  and 
click)  makes  it  easier  for  instnictOTS  and  learners  to  quickly  adapt  to  new  courseware. 

UnfcHtunately,  much  resistance  to  the  use  of  computers  and  other  technobgies  comes  from 
instructors  who  are  often  houriy  onployees  with  insufficient  tin»  to  keep  up  with  new 
instructional  tools.  Couple  this  with  the  general  absence  of  technical  suppcnt  for  adult 
educators,  and  there  is  ample  reason  for  resistance  to  using  new  technolo^.  As  a  result, 
many  school  systems  are  now  allowing  release  time  for  technology-related  in-service 
training  to  address  this  problem.  Some  computer  skills,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  required  of 
ABE  and  ESL  instructors  in  tl^  near  future. 

Costs  and  Benefits 

The  costs  of  adopting  technology-based  learning  systems,  especially  computer-managed 
instruction  sjrstems,  can  be  substantial.  A  computer-based  learning  lab  can  cost  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000  by  the  time  hardware,  sc^tware.  networking,  licensing  fees  and 
security  systems  are  taken  into  account.  However,  these  costs  are  dropping  and  exciting 
opticms  for  small  learning  sites  are  emerging.  For  example,  one  courseware  vendor  has 
introduced  its  entire  courseware  curriculum  (pre-ESL  with  audio  tiirough  its  GED 
curriculum  including  elementary,  middle  and  high  school  courseware)  on  a  single  5  1/4 
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inch  compact  disc-read  only  memory  (CD-ROM)  storage  medium  that  include^  audio  and 
graphics  for  a  price  of  about  $3,200.  This  storage  medium  can  hold  upwards  of  500 
million  characters  of  infomtation. 

Costs  may  vary  greatly  from  one  technology-based  instruction  design  to  another.  To  be 
cost-effective,  it  is  important  to  optimize  the  use  of  facilities  and  equipment  (class  size  and 
number  of  scheduled  lab  shifts)  and  use  instructional  and  suppon  staff  appropriately.  Cost 
effectiveness  in  using  educational  technology  is  achieved  from  increased  learning 
effectiveness,  increased  program  capacity  and  reduc&i  steff  costs. 

Instructional  Implications 

Emerging  multi-media  technologies  have  potential  for  addressing  a  wide  range  of  learning 
styles  and  facilitating  instruction  in: 

•  ccHmnunications  skills  •    work  skills 

•  problem  solving  *    career  related  decisions 

•  life  skills  *   research  and  reference  skills 

Using  technology  to  assist  in  these  areas  requires  tiic  enthusiastic  involvement  of  the 
instructors.  Some  of  the  benefits  of  tiie  use  of  technology  for  instructors  includes: 

•  As  machines  handle  rote  aspects  of  instruction  (drill  and  practice  tutoring,  and  record 
keeping),  learners  can  receive  mcne  individual  attention  from  instructors,  creating  an 
oppcftunity  far  more  effective  learning  and  increased  instructor  job  sati^action. 

•  Technology-based  assessment  efficientiy  identifies  new  students*  skill  levels  and 
facilitates  the  developmoit  of  individually  (^signed  courses  of  instruction. 

•  Individualized  technology-based  instruction  allows  students  to  progress  at  the  rate  best 
suited  to  tiieir  needs  and  abilities.  Slower  learners  can  repeat  instructional  modules 
without  delaying  mcse  adept  students. 

•  Instructt^-siudent  interactions  take  on  a  mote  collaborative  nature,  mirroring  changes  in 
the  woriq)lace  and  society. 

In  additim,  use  of  educational  technologies  encourages  increased  attention  to  performance 
based  measures.  ABE  and  ESL  educational  technologies  also  facilitate  education 
management  Further,  both  urban  and  rural  areas  are  able  to  benefit  from  the  target»l  uses 
of  educational  technologies. 

Increased  emphasis  on  competency-based  instruction,  performance  measurement, 
education  management  and  accountability  helps  speed  the  use  of  computer-managed 
instruction  systems.  Siooilarly,  a  de-emphasis  on  "seat  time"'  in  ABE  and  ESL  may  speed 
the  use  of  instructk)nal  tedmologies. 

Strengths  and  Waaknessos  of  Using  Instructional  Technology 

Technology-bas«i  instruction  cannot  replace  many  of  the  functions  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  It  can,  though,  be  integrated  into  die  classroom  in  ways  which  stiniulate  the 
development  of  multiple  skills  and  cognitive  processes.  Currently,  most  emphasis  is 
placed  on  technology  that  can  be  used  creatively  like  word  processors,  paint,  graphics  and 
spreadsheet  programs.  However,  the  power  to  provide  complex  learning  environments  that 
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include  simulation,  problem  solving,  concept  and  language  formation  will  soon  be 
available. 

Table  2  outlines  various  technology-based  applications  (based  on  currently  available 
software)  and  indicates  the  relative  value  of  the  technology  to  ESL.  ABE,  Secondary 
Education  and  Job  Skills  lYaining. 


TABLE  2 

THE  UTILITY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 

TECHNOLOGIES  FOR  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER 

EDUCATION 


T«ehnoioiiy  Application 

ESL 

ABE 

Secondiry 
Educatl«9n 

Job  Skills 
Tralnlna 

Computor  assisted  instruction 

I 

I 

* 

Computsr  bas^d  instnidk^n 

• 

1 

1 

* 

Compirtor  manned  instruction 

* 

I 

1 

# 

Video  tapes 

* 

* 

* 

Video  discs 

•  Ptay  back 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  Interactive  ^ 

• 

• 

# 

Word  processors  and  printers 

I 

! 

1 

! 

Spre^sheet  and  flat  file 
databases 

• 

• 

I 

I 

Key:  Very  useful  I 
Useful  * 
Not  Imfwrtant  • 
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From  Pedagogy  0  Andragogy,  Assodatkxi  Press,  Folktt  Publishing  Ccxnpany,  Chicago,  1980,  pages 
4(MS. 
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22  Dennis  Pwer,  Jo  Ann  Intili  and  Ed  Kissam,  Using  Educational  Technology  to  Overcome  the  Adult 
Basic  Skills  Gap:  Cal^omia's  Experiences  and  Prospects,  Micro  Methods,  Berkeley,  CA,  for  the 
California  State  Dq»rtnwnt  of  Education,  Em|d(^ility  Prepmation  Unit,  December  30, 1989. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SITE  VISITS 


Overview  of  Site  Visits 

This  section  of  the  Technical  Report  on  the  Adult  Migrant  Fannworker  Education  ftoject 
presents  an  overview  of  site  visits  tc  six  states  where  services  are  offered  to  adult  migrant 
farmworkers. 

The  site  visits  were  conducted  during  the  period  of  April-July,  1990.  They  followed  the 
project  team's  review  of  Uie  literature  and  an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  state  of  »he  art 
This  initial  work  and  the  team's  review  of  several  crucial  issues — student  assessment, 
educational  conwcpts,  and  supportive  services — provided  a  framework  for  describing 
current  practices. 

The  site  visits  were  intended  to  examine  a  variety  of  '^demonstration  sites"  actually  serving 
adult  migraiit  farmworkers.  A  particular  emphiusis  of  the  visits  was  to  determine  to  what 
extent  an  agency  could  replicate  promising  models.  Tte  analytic  framework  used  also  gave 
q^ecial  attention  to  wheth^  a  number  of  exemplary  educational  practices  identifi^  in  the 
work  on  key  educational  concepts  were  being  used,  and  to  the  adequacy  of  the  curriculum 
in  noeeting  migrant  farmwoikers'  critical  literacy  and  life  skill  needs. 

The  site  visits  also  provided  infomfiation  from  the  field  relevant  to  several  of  the  specific 
issues  identified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educt  lion  as  being  particularly  important  in  the 
delivery  of  adult  education  services  to  migrants. 

Migrant  Fannworker  Areas  Visited 

Site  visits  were  planned  to  acconunodate  a  review  of  a  variety  of  programs  located  across 
the  country.  Approximately  85%  of  the  United  States'  adult  migrant  farmworker  population 
w(Hk  in  the  six  states  which  were  visited: 

•  Califrania 

•  FlcHida 

•  New  Yoric 

•  Pennsylvania 

•  Texas 

•  Washington 

Three  of  the  sites  visited  wer-;  in  migrant  "homebase"  areas  of  Rorida,  California,  and 
Texas.  Other  sites  visited  were  in  "upstream"  migrant  areas  where  the  majority  of  the 
farmworicer  population  arrives  to  work  during  the  summer. 

In  Ftorida.  New  York,  Texas,  and  Washington,  more  than  one  site  was  visited  to  allow  the 
project  team  an  opportunity  to  review  the  different  service  delivery  strategies  utilized  by 
different  institutions,  i.e.,  local  school  districts,  community  colleges,  ijid  community- 
based  organizations. 
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Local  Adaptions 

An  important  finding  to  emerge  from  the  site  visits  is  that  there  is  no  single  **best"  model 
for  providing  adult  education  services  to  migrant  farmworkers.  In  virtually  every  area, 
service  providers  have  adapted  to  a  distinctive  local  mix  of  funding  opportunities, 
organizational  environments,  and  service  delivery  constraints.  Even  the  three  sites  w!iich 
base  their  services  on  U.S.  Basics*  Comprehensive  Competencies  Program  (CCP) 
inclement  the  "standardized*'  design  in  ways  which  are  signifu^ndy  differmt 

The  range  of  local  adaptions  illustrates  implications  relating  to  the  question  of  program 
replication.  Organizations  seeking  to  initiate  new  programs  to  serve  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  ^ould  ncM  attempt  to  duplicate  a  fnogram,  but  should  c(Misider  die  experience 
of  the  pn>grams  reviewed  here  in  light  of  their  own  local  situatim.  It  is  likely  that  every  one 
of  the  local  programs  reponed  on  here  can  be  learned  from,  but  very  unlikely  that  any  can, 
or  should,  be  an  exact  replication. 

Most  of  the  programs  visited  have  responded  in  significant  ways  to  the  special  n^ds  of 
farmworkers;  for  example,  bringing  teachers  into  tiie  informal  settings  of  migrant  camps  ui 
New  York,  scheduling  classes  for  Texas  migrants  during  the  winter  **resting"  season,  and 
combining  English  as  a  Secomi  Language  (ESL)  and  tnlingual  basic  sHIls  remediation  wiUi 
emptoyment  training  in  central  and  southern  California. 

However,  very  few  programs  have  involved  migrant  farm«t>rkers  them^lves  in  the 
process  of  planning  educational  services.  And  many  of  the  programs  have  not  engaged  in 
any  form  of  planning  process  which  identifies  the  groups  among  farmworicers  who  have 
the  most  desire,  need,  or  ability  to  begin  a  program  of  adult  learning.  Outstanding 
exceptions  include  the  Delray  Beach  program  in  Florida  which  is  developing  new 
curriculum  materials  for  Creole-speaking  farmwOTko'S,  and  the  La  Familia  program  in 
California  which  directly  involves  farmwOTkers  in  determining  the  content  of  their  own 
learning. 

To  develop  adult  education  programs  based  on  tiie  premise  that  all  adult  learners  are  the 
same,  obviates  the  ability  to  address  t!.^  immediate,  pressing  concerns  which  lead  migrant 
farmworkers  to  seek  the  diflicu'it  process  of  learning  new  information  and  of  developing 
new  skills  in  literacy  and  numeracy.  Approaches  to  adult  basic  education  must  incorporate 
the  humanistic  and  fundamentally  sound  perceptions  articulated  by  Dewey  and,  more 
recently,  by  Freire,  that  adult  learning  must  be  intimately  linked  to  adults*  personal  life 
strategies,  motivations  for  learning,  and  cultural  context  The  ate  visit  experience  indicates 
that  many  local  educators  have  given  serious  consideration  to  the  needs  of  adult  migrants 
but  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  use  of  important  planning  consultants — the  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  themselves. 

Local  Needs  and  Social  Equity 

Migrant  farmworkers  are  not  a  homogeneous  group,  although  hey  do  share  some 
commonalties.  Most  are  furst  or  second  generation  inmugrants  or  refugees  who  live  in 
extreme  poverty.  They  are  part  of  the  "working  poor,**  working  very  long  hours  when 
work  is  available  but  unemployed  for  three  to  six  months  a  year.  Beyond  these 
commonalt'es,  the  diversity  of  farmworker  characteristics  is  extraordinary.  Even  in 
sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  there  exists  a  broad  mosaic  of  languages,  cultural 
perspectives,  and  educational  levels  among  farmworkers. 
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All  of  tl^  adult  education  programs  visited  showed  significant  limitadons  in  their  ability  to 
serve  "ininoiity**  sub-groups  of  migrant  farmworkers.  Difficulty  in  serving  the  Mixteca  in 
California  and  the  Kanjobal  in  Florida,  two  minority  language  groups  who  conqnise  5%  to 
10%  of  the  total  farmworker  population  in  these  states,  is  a  prime  example  of  administrative 
and  ptogrammatic  limitations. 

Inadequate  funding  for  transportation  presents  a  ma:^  barrier  to  equitable  access  of  adult 
education  programs  by  the  migrant  farmwOTk&r  populaticm.  An  alternative  to  the  provision 
of  transp(»tation  is  the  outposting  of  classes  and  programs  in  locations  accessible  to 
farmworkers  through  public  transportation  or  other  private  means,  l^ocal  adult  education 
officials,  however,  have  been  slow  to  consider  this  alternative  even  when  they  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  school  transpOTtation  to  the  farmworker  community,  either  for  lack  of 
funding  or  recognition  of  the  problem. 

The  goal  of  "anytime,  anyplace,  any  pace"  learning  is  one  shared  by  many  adult  educators. 
It  is  a  concept  tiiat  is  especially  appropriate  for  meeting  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
In  New  York  State,  programs  offered  by  tiie  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 
(BOCES),  represent  a  rare  example  of  a  successful  in^lonentation  of  this  concept. 

Learning  Continuum 

For  persons  bom  in  tiie  U.S.,  migrant  farmwoik  is  often  the  employment  of  'last  resort" 
For  otiiers,  usually  the  most  recently  immigrated,  it  is  the  **nrst  opponunity**  for 
employment  For  botii  U.S.-bom  migrants,  many  of  whom  left  school  at  any  early  age  for 
a  variety  or  reasons,  and  for  recent  immigrants,  many  of  whom  have  not  gone  to  school  at 
all,  **learning  to  learn*'  is  the  first  hurdle  to  overcome.  Learning  to  learn  is  not  an  q)tion  for 
them;  it  is  a  necessity. 

Few  of  Uie  programs  we  visited  felt  they  had  Uie  ^'luxury**  of  addressing  the  long-term 
learning  trajectory  of  the  adult  migrant  farmworkers  in  their  classes.  The  response  of 
teachers  to  students  who  made  it  into  a  class  was  dedicated,  sympathetic,  and  showed 
tremendous  flexibility. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  the  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET)  in  California, 
other  agencies  do  not  appear  to  have  a  system  for  following  up  on  students  who  drop  their 
classes  in  order  to  determine  the  causes.  CET's  data  indicate  that  lack  of  self-confidence, 
economic  necessity,  transportation  problems,  and  child  care  pii  Mems  ire  causal.  Another 
majcB-  cause  of  dn^-out  is  the  student's  inability  to  proceed  imie:!  1snd> ,  after  completing 
only  one  su-week  course,  to  visualize  the  process  of  bridging  th^  e4..:caQonaI  gap  between 
zero  schooling  and  a  technical  or  skilled  occupaticm. 

The  lack  of  an  integrated  learning  environment  a  "learning  supermarket"  providing 
oppcmunities  for  literacy  development  language  developno»it  develcqmient  of  analytic  and 
computational  skills,  and  nurturing  of  higher-order  thinking  skills,  means  that  even  those 
migrant  farmworicers  who  do  begin  the  learning  process  as  adults  may  leave  it  without 
having  achieved  their  personal  goals  of  language  independence,  social  and  economic 
mobility,  or  an  opponunity  to  fulfill  dieir  individual  intellectual  potential. 

* 

Staffing  and  Instructional  Materials 

Most  of  the  programs  visited  are  staffed  by  part-time  instructors  who  assemble  courses 
from  an  eclectic  array  of  personal  resources;  traditional  texts  and  curriculum  materials  are 
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largely  inappropriate  for  farmworkers.  Additionally,  in-service  training  for  instructional 
staff  is  virtually  non-existent. 

If  we  adhere  to  the  principle  that  adult  learning  is  most  effective  when  it  builds  upon  the 
learners'  experience  and  knowledge,  we  must  recognize  that  the  migrant  farmworker  is 
distinctly  disadvantaged  by  the  absence  of  relevant  learning  matoials.  While  it  is  arguable 
that  human  experience  consists,  fundamentally,  of  universal  experiences,  it  is  also  true  that 
adults  with  limited  experience  in  learning  fmd  it  difHcuh  to  recognize  themselves  in 
materials  which  are  culturally  or  cognitively  unfamiliar. 

The  efforts  of  BOCES-Geneseo  to  develop  materials  which  genuinely  incorporate 
farmworker  experience  are  promising,  but  the  scope  of  materials  already  developed,  or  in 
progress,  is  very  limited. 

Prospects  for  Service  Improvement 

The  proj^t  team's  site  visits,  in  general,  conHrmed  an  initial  concon  that  strategies  for 
improving  service  must  simultaneously  address  the  adequacy  of  literacy  curricula,  and 
issues  related  to  overall  program  design — a  focus  much  broader  than  that  of  curriculum, 
educational  concepts  and  content 

While  the  content  and  structure  of  curriculum  lies  at  the  hean  of  building  the  capability  to 
serve  migrant  farmworkers'  adult  education  needs  effectively,  concomitant  efforts  are 
necessary  to  attain  that  goal. 

In  general,  there  is  an  evident  need  for  systematic  program  develc^ment  efforts,  i.e., 
careful  concrete  plarming  which  examines,  in  depth,  the  overall  educational  needs  of 
migrant  farmworkers  in  a  local  area,  and  also  articulates  adequate,  attainable,  and  yet 
ambitious  outcomes. 

Within  such  a  strategic  planning  context,  it  will  be  necessary  to  initiate  curriculum 
development  efforts  linked  to  learners'  concerns  while  tightly  joined  to  ongoing  staff 
development,  improvement  of  the  tattered  safety  net  of  supportive  services,  and  a  firm 
commitment  to  address  the  learning  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  in  more  than  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  In  this  regard,  the  efforts  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Center  for  Employment  Training  are  extraordinary,  although  ndtha  has  yet  developed  a 
totally  comprehensive  program. 

The  inevitable  extension  of  systematic  local  plarming  efforts  is  for  adult  educates^  to  follow 
in  the  path  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  educators  serving  migrant  students  and 
develop  strategies  which  allow  adult  migrants  to  continue  learning  wherever  they  are. 
Absent  such  a  system,  their  learning  experience  will  continue  to  be  fragmented  and  consist 
of  repeated  effcHts  to  re-Ieam  skills  and  concepts  fo^otten  since  the  last  coarse.  Fa-  adults, 
the  most  pressing  need  is  probably  not  an  on-line  record  transfer  system  like  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS).  What  is  needed,  however,  is  access  to  a  wider 
range  of  home-study  materials,  including  audio  and  video  cassette-based  modules; 
availability  of  finely-honed  short  "workshop"  modules  which  provide  guidance  and 
encouragement  for  continuing  education  and  for  linking  acquisition  of  basic  skills  to 
occupational  mobility;  and  "life  skills"  courses  which  address  the  very  special  needs  of  this 
sector  of  our  population. 

Human  and  social  services  delivered  in  rural  areas  where  migrant  farmworkers  are 
concentrated  have  been  consistently  underfunded  over  the  past  decade  while  demand  for 
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services  has  increased.  Educational  services  have  also  been  negatively  impacted  by  federal 
and  state  funding  levels  that  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  need. 

The  key  elonent,  perhaps,  in  effective  efforts  to  improve  educatiraal  oppcmunities  for  adult 
migrant  farmworkers  is  that  ed  ucators  must  rekindle  a  vision  which  hais  largely  been  lost;  a 
vision  that  migrant  farmworkers  can  more  than  "make  do"  in  our  information-based 
society,  that  they  can  prevail  and  move  steadily  toward  social  and  economic  equity.  That 
vision  must  then  be  conmiunicated  to  their  students. 

Throughout  the  site  visits,  we  met  brilliant  and  dedicated  imi^visers —  administrators  and 
teachers  who  stretched  their  liinited  resources  to  extraordinaiy  lengths  in  attempts  to  serve 
students  with  extraordinary  educational  needs. 

Our  observations  during  the  site  visits  suggest  that  there  is  a  strong  conunitment  to  build  a 
delivery  system  which  will  provide  adult  migrant  farmworkers  with  access  to  first-class 
learning  opportunities.  A  solid  foundation  exists,  but  theit  remains  a  long  way  to  go. 
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The  following  charts  provide  a  broad  overview  of  key  characteristics  of  the  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  programs  visited.  Further  explanation  of  these 
principles,  practices  and  curricula  can  be  found  in  the  site  visit  reports  for  each  state. 
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O 

Instruction  is  based  on  individual  learning 
plan. 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 
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CURRICULA 


CA 

FL 

NY 

PA 

TX 

WA 

ESL-Plrc-Literate 

✓ 

✓ 

o 

✓ 

ESL  -  Beginner 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

£SL  •  Intermediate 

✓ 

✓ 

o 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Math  •  Basic  math  facts 

✓ 

✓ 

o 

✓ 

✓ 

Math  -  Applial  to  life/employment 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

o 

Reading  -  Vocabulary 

o 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

Reading  -  Critical  reading 

o 

o 

o 

Reading  -  Applied  to  life/employment 

✓ 

Q 

o 

o 

Writing  -  Spelling  and  grammar 

o 

✓ 

o 

✓ 

o 

Writing  -  Composition 

o 

✓ 

o 

✓ 

o 

✓ 

Writing  -  Applied  to  life/employment 

o 

o 

0 

o 
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CALIFORNIA 

Center  for  Employment  Training 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Cento-  for  Employment  Training  (GET)  is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  vocational 
training  programs  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Funded  by  the  U.S.  I>q>aitment 
of  Labor's  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA«  Title  IV,  Section  402),  it  offers  courses  in 
twenty-two  training  centers  in  California  and  six  (^ers  in  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Idaho. 
Most  of  its  centers  are  in  urban  areas  along  the  California  coast  which  have  made  the 
transition  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing,  but  some  are  in  predominantly  agricultural 
areas. 

Fomfiing  a  giant  "U"— running  500  miles  along  the  California  coast  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Diego  on  the  Mexican  border,  then  up  the  eastern  border  another  500  miles  to  Inyo  and 
Mono  Counties — its  farmworker  service  delivery  area  is  geographically  larger  than  all  of 
New  England.  This  territory  encompasses  over  70,000  square  miles,  18  million  people, 
85%  of  California's  total  manufacturing  and  40%  of  its  agricultural  output 

Including  both  Los  Angeles  and  Death  Valley,  in  terms  of  population,  geogr^hy  and 
economy,  CET's  farmworker  service  area  is  America's  most  diverse.  The  costal  area  finom 
San  Francisco  to  San  Diego  is  noted  for  its  manufacturing  and  service  industries.  From  the 
"high  tech"  electronics  capital  of  the  world  in  San  Jose  to  the  aerospace  and  medical 
technology  industries  in  the  South,  this  area  produces  over  6%  of  all  national 
manufacturing  output  It  is  also  a  major  agricultural  area.  The  southeastern  agricultural 
valleys  in  Riverside  and  Imperial  Counties  yield  crops  valued  in  excess  of  $1  billion 
annually.  In  no  other  area  of  the  world  does  such  a  combination  of  agriculture  and  industry 
coexist  in  such  volume  and  diversity. 

The  southern  and  coastal  areas  of  California  are  a  primary  path  along  the  West's  migrant 
worker  stream.  Within  this  area,  approximately  1.8  million  acres  of  land  are  cultivated  for 
agriculture.  Although  farming  is  becoming  increasingly  mechanized,  much  production 
remains  labor  intensive.  Moving  from  field  to  field,  farmworkers  pick  strawberries  in 
Salinas,  garlic  in  Gihx>y,  dates  in  Indio,  avocados  in  Escondido,  and  grapefruit  in  El 
CentxY). 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  Mexico  and  its  cultural  familiarity  to  most  of  the  area's 
farmworkers,  it  has  become  the  permanent  home  for  increasing  numbers  of  farmworkers. 
Almost  40,000  seasonal  farmworkers  reside  permanently  within  the  district  and  it  is 
estimated  that  15%  to  25%  of  all  of  the  nation's  migrant  farmworkers  wc»k  within  this  area 
during  the  year.  The  State  of  California  estimates  that  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
and  their  dependents  comprise  27%  of  the  state's  low-income  population. 

CET  served  625  fanmworkers  as  part  of  its  Department  of  Labor,  JTPA  Section  402 
vocational  training  contract  during  Program  Year  1988/89.  It  also  served  over  5J0OO  more 
farmworkers  in  ESUCivics  classes  under  the  State  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grant 
(SLIAG)  English  as  a  Second  Language/Civics  program.  Because  the  organization's 
vocational  training  program  is  more  closely  related  to  ongoing  nngrant  education  issues,  the 
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site  visit  focused  only  on  CET's  vocational  training  program  and  related  Adult  Basic 
Education  (ABE)  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  classes. 


POPULATION  SERVED 


Standard  Demographics 

One  of  the  most  striking  factors  of  the  program  is  the  nature  of  its  client  population. 
Farmworker  training  applicants  do  not  have  to  meet  basic  skills  or  English  language 
prerequisites.  Consequently,  CET's  trainees  are  a  reasonable  cross  section  of  the  eligible 
famaworker  populati(m.  "Eligible"  is  a  key  term  since  Ca!:famia*s  farm  labor  force  includes 
large  numbm  of  undocumented,  workers  who  are  not  eligible  for  CET*s  training. 

The  California  farmworkers  served  by  CET  in  Program  Year  1988/89  had  the  following 
characteristics: 

•  Almost  100%  of  all  farmworkers  served  were  Hispanic. 

•  Over  75%  were  sctool  dropouts  with  the  majority  not  having  complete  8th  grade. 

•  70%  were  in  the  age  range  22  to  44  years  old. 

•  Only  7%  were  migrants. 

•  84%  were  non-  or  limited-English  speaking. 

•  64%  were  male. 

•  Only  1%  received  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 
Special  Target  Groups 

CET's  JTPA  402  contract  specifics  the  farmworker  target  gro  This  does  not  require  that 
all  eligible  parties  be  currently  employed  in  farm  wok.  Eli  ic  persons  must  have  low 
incomes  and  have  engaged  in  agricultural  labor  within  the  pre  jus  two  years,  ox  thcy  must 
be  a  child  of  someone  who  meets  these  criteria.  Other  than  J  .PA  402  eligibility,  CET  sets 
no  other  standards.  CET  admits  students  on  a  "first  come  -  first  served"  basis,  and  they 
may  enroll  in  any  course  they  wish.  The  single  exception  to  this  ruleisfor  clerical  classes 
where  English-language  proficiency  is  required.  Even  here,  many  of  CET*s  training  centers 
enroll  farmworker  students  in  cloical  training  who  have  limited  English  skills. 

A  review  of  client  characteristics  by  training  skill  indicates  higher  percentages  of  non- 
English  speakers  and  tiiose  who  have  not  completed  9th  grade  enrolled  in  skills  such  as 
facility  maintenance  and  groundskeeper  than  in  machine  shop  or  data  entry.  CET  staff  is 
prepared  to  spend  the  time  required  to  bring  persons  who  are  illiterate  in  both  their  native 
language  and  in  English  up  to  employable  levels  in  whatever  occupations  they  choose. 
However,  students  tend  to  enroll  in  courses  which  they  can  complete  within  six  to  eight 
months.  This  is  an  understandable  choice  since  students  receive  only  a  nominal  stipend 
while  in  training  and  most  simply  can't  afford  to  remain  in  training  for  an  extended  time. 

Language  and  Basic  Skills  Ability 

The  farmworker  population  in  California  is  almost  entirely  Spanish-speaking.  CET's 
enrollment  data  indicate  that  only  a  few  of  its  farmworker  enrollees  from  last  year  were 
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non-Hispanic  and  84%  of  its  trainees  spoke  Utile  or  no  English.  This  is  consistent  with  a 
recently  released  report  from  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  on  appraisal 
results  from  ESL/Civics  students  enrolled  in  the  state's  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  (IRCA)  program.  This  report  indicates  that  the  Special  Agricultural  Workers  (S  AWs) 
were  predominarmy  male  (78%);  roost  were  from  Mexico  (85%);  and  spoke  Spanish  as 
their  native  language  (98%).  The  report  fiirther  states  that  93%  to  95%  of  the  SAWs 
assessed  for  ESL/Ovics  instruction  were  not  considered  functicmally  literate  in  English. 
CET  staff  indicate  that  approximately  10%  to  15%  of  its  farmworker  enrollees  are  not 
literate  in  any  language. 

Migration,  Working  and  Living  Conditions 

During  its  last  jnogram  year,  CET  identified  less  than  10%  of  its  trainees  in  California  as 
migrants  by  Department  of  Labor  defmition,  but  the  majority  of  its  traiiiees  meet  the 
Department  of  Education's  definidcn  of  migrant.  There  is  agricultural  work  in  California 
throughout  much  of  the  year.  Consequently,  many  farmworkers  have  "settled  out**  in 
OHnmunities  near  major  oops. 

They  migrate  to  nearby  counties  when  crops  require  large  amounts  of  labor  and  return  to 
their  hcsnes  after  their  labors  are  no  longer  needed.  Whole  families  still  travel  to  work  in  the 
fields  but  increasingly  children  are  left  at  home  with  relatives  as  farrswOTker  communities 
expaiKL  What  temporary  housing  there  is  available  is  barely  adequate.  Most  migrants  must 
fend  for  themselves — living  in  their  vehicles  oi  in  the  countryside.  There  is  increasing 
conflict  between  migrants  living  in  makeshift  camps  and  residents  of  new  housing 
developments  as  the  sulnirbs  encroach  on  agricultural  lands.  The  State  manages  26  migrant 
labor  camps  and  many  more  are  privately  operated  by  agricultural  employers.  Tnese  cmtps, 
however,  can  accomnKidate  less  than  10%  of  the  demand  fortenqxnaiy  housing. 


PROGRAM  CONTEXT 


Community  Characteristics 

CET's  farmwOTker  wvice  deliv^  area  includes  the  rural  agricultural  Imperial  Valley  in 
the  State's  soutiiea»i  comer,  the  heavily  industrialized  Los  Angeles  basin,  and  the  "Silicon 
Valley"  in  San  Francisco's  South  Bay.  Numerous  transitional  communities  dot  the  coast 
between  these  extremes.  Until  a  decade  ago,  these  communtiies  were  predominantly 
agricultural.  They  now  have  mixed  economie&Avith  large  housing  devekqnnents,  suburban 
shopping  malls  and  industrial  parks. 

In  all  but  Imperial  County,  the  story  is  the  same  for  farmworkers.  Industry  and  housing 
crowd  out  the  farms  and  famiworkers  must  move  on  or  transition  into  other  occupations. 
The  vast  majority  choose  to  fmd  other  work;  without  skills,  most  can  find  only  the  nK>st 
menial  of  jobs  to  survive. 

Most  documented  fannworkers  in  the  state  work  seasonally.  They  live  in  the  area  in  which 
they  work,  often  commuting  to  nearby  counties  for  short  stays  when  crops  are  in  season. 
Homelessness  is  a  problem  for  many  migrants  who  have  either  settied-out  in  California  or 
have  been  stranded. 
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The  amount  of  resources  available  for  faimwiskers  depends  largely  upon  the  peicentage  of 
fannwOTkers  who  live  in  the  local  community.  Inq)erial  County's  entiie  population  equals 
approximately  10%  of  the  population  of  the  bordering  Mexican  city  of  Mexicali.  It  has  a 
bilingual  culture  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
Substantial  services  are  readily  available  just  across  the  header.  The  county  is  also  the  lK>me 
base  for  large  numbers  of  farmworkers  who  migrate  to  othei  parts  of  the  state  and 
Northwest  during  harvest  season.  It  is  possible  not  to  speak  English  and  gain  employment 
because  supervises  on  most  jobs  arc  bilingual.  Similar  ccmditions  can  be  found  in  parts  of 
Los  Angeles  where  whole  communities  are  predominantly  Spanish-speaking. 

In  contrast,  most  of  the  increasingly  affluent  communities  along  the  west  coast  have  few 
services  available  for  people  who  don't  speak  English.  Some  of  these  communities  are 
conservative  bastions  which  actively  seek  to  limit  n(Hi-EngIish  speaking  institutions. 

San  Jose  has  a  large  and  weU  established  Hispanic  ccnmnunity  with  deep  roots  in 
agricultural  work.  Consequently,  although  the  cit>'  is  no  longer  the  "Pmne  Capital"  of  the 
nation,  it  still  offers  a  wide  variety  of  services  for  current  and  tbxmer  fannwoikers.  This 
includes  a  Spanish-language  library  and  weekly  newspaper  as  well  as  Spanish-language 
radio  and  numerous  bilingual  social  service  agencies.  Spanish-language  radio  and, 
increasingly,  television  are  received  in  most  of  the  state. 

Program  Objectives 

CET's  primary  objective  is  to  provide  vocational  training  integrated  with  basic  skills 
remediation  and  ESL  resulting  in  placen^nt  of  trainees  in  permanent  fiill-tinte  jobs.  Adult 
education  is  fully  integrated  with  the  employment  training  program.  Basic  skills 
remediation,  ESL  and  General  Education  Development  (GED)  in  English  and  Spanish  are 
provided  concurrent  with  vocational  instruction.  CET  receives  over  $5  million  annually 
from  JTPA  402  specifically  to  train  farmworkers  in  Califomta.  It  serves  additional 
farmworicers  under  contracts  funded  by  local  Private  Industry  Councils.  The  402  contract 
is  cost  reimbursement  but  has  stringent  performance  standards.  Other  JTPA  contracts  are 
perfomiance-bascd  with  at  least  15%  to  20%  of  training  costs  witiiheld  until  the  trainee  is 
placed  and  retained  in  a  training-related  job  above  a  specified  wage. 

CET's  management  systems  reflect  a  high  level  of  commitment  to  achieving  its  measurable 
outcome  objectives.  Monthly  reports  track  enrollments,  terminations,  placements  and 
wages. 

Less  rigorous  anention  is  paid  to  certain  elements  of  training  such  as  meeting  specified 
remediation  goals.  Although  vocational  curricula  are  designed  around  specific  task 
competencies,  basic  skills  and  English  language  competency  expectations  are  far  less 
delineated.  CET's  pragmatic  approach  to  training  seeks  to  provide  only  sufficient 
remediation  and  ESL  required  to  prepare  the  participant  for  a  training-related  job. 
ConsequenUy,  altiiough  students  who  successfully  complete  training  have  met  similar 
vocational  competencies,  thete  may  be  substantial  differences  in  their  ability  to 
ccnmnunicate  in  English. 

Students  are  often  placed  in  shops  which  have  bilingual  supervision  because  their  English 
speaking  ability  is  insufficient  to  be  placed  in  a  solely  Engli^  speaking  environment  CET 
states  that  language  acquisition  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  time  consuming  skills  the 
farmworker  student  must  acquire  and  some  students  take  much  longer  than  others.  Funding 
realities,  and  the  students'  ability  to  remain  in  training  without  working,  set  limits  on  the 
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maximum  tiii»  students  stay  in  the  program.  Consequently,  CET  recognizes  that  many  of 
its  students  must  continue  ESL  at  night  school  even  after  they  are  placed  on  a  job  and 
activdy  encour^es  students  to  continue  their  education. 

Service  Provider  Description 

CET  is  a  private  iK>n-pn>fit  community-based  organization  (CBO)  with  twenty-two  training 
centers  in  California.  It  operates  six  other  centers  in  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Idaho.  Six  other 
CETs  are  operated  by  other  corporations  in  northern  California  and  the  state  of 
Washington.  CET  was  founded  in  1967  expressly  to  serve  farmworkers  and  other  low- 
income  persons.  It  has  maintained  its  long-term  commitment  not  only  to  serve 
farmworicers,  but  provide  them  with  educational  services  without  discriminating  against 
those  who  face  the  greatest  language  and  education  barriois. 

Stakitfholdei^,  Linkages,  Coordination 

From  its  inception,  CET  has  functioned  in  partnership  with  industry.  It  formed  an 
Industrial  Advis(^  Board  (lAB)  before  opening  its  first  training  center.  It  realized  that 
meeting  the  needs  of  local  employers  was  a  prerequisite  to  getting  jobs  for  its  graduates. 
Today,  CET  in  San  Jose  enjoys  an  ongoing  relationship  with  some  of  California's  largest 
employers.  Industry  representatives  meet  monthly  to  discus  changes  in  the  labor  maricet, 
assess  new  training  skills,  and  assist  with  curriculum  development  The  San  Jose  lAB  is 
the  organization's  first  and  most  successful.  Many  of  its  other  training  centers,  however, 
show  less  direct  invdvonent  with  an  organized  lAB. 

Although  it  is  CET  policy  for  each  training  center  in  a  distinct  labor  market  to  have  its  own 
lAB,  over  half  of  CET's  centers  do  not  have  active  lABs.  These  are  smaller  centers  with 
fewer  staff  available  to  maintain  ongoing  relations  with  employers.  A  small  center  may 
have  a  single  job  develqier  who,  among  his  or  her  many  tasks,  is  responsible  for  the 
formation  and  suppon  of  the  lAB.  Job  developers  have  multiple  responsibih'ties  but  their 
primary  function  is  to  help  students  identify  vacancies,  apply  for  jobs  ind  become 
succes^ully  employed.  With  limited  resources  and  continuing  pressure  to  get  the  best  jobs 
possible  for  trainees,  many  job  developers  state  that  they  just  do  not  have  tinte  to  facilitate 
the  functioning  of  an  lAB.  Local  training  division  directors,  however,  indicate  that  they 
think  an  lAB  is  inqx^tant  and  that  they  plan  to  start  one  soon. 

Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  CET's  training  program,  it  has  few  direct  linkages 
with  other  educational  institutions  for  services.  The  majority  of  other  402  operators  recruit 
farmworkers  and  refer  them  primarily  to  adult  education  for  instruction.  In  contrast,  CET 
does  all  of  its  oaining  in  house.  It  has  been  able  to  utilize  some  ABE,  ESL  and  General 
Education  Diploma  (GED)  instruction  from  teachers  provided  by  local  adult  education 
programs.  These  instructors  teach  on  CET's  site  and  there  is  an  attempt  to  integrate  their 
instruction  with  CET's  ovmll  program  design.  And  since  they  are  paid  by  school  districts, 
CET  can  utilize  its  limited  resources  to  improve  vocational  instruction,  but  there  are 
problems. 

Because  these  instructors  paid  by  Average  Daily  Attendance  (ADA)  fees,  their  school 
districts  require  a  minimum  number  of  students  participating  in  class.  Given  that  CET's 
program  is  open  entry-open  exit,  and  remediation  is  based  upon  each  student's  needs,  it  is 
difficult  to  ensure  a  STecified  minimum  number  of  students  at  all  tia^s.  In  addition, 
participant  enrollment  t^nds  to  be  seasonal  with  the  number  of  students  diminishing  toward 
the  end  of  the  program  y  *ar  and  rapidly  increasing  when  new  contracts  begin. 
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Another  problem  is  the  seasonality  of  school  districts.  Often  ADA-supported  instructors 
from  adult  education  are  not  available  during  the  sununer  when  tr^tional  public  schools 
are  out  of  s^on.  Integrating  ADA-suppor^  instruction  with  vocational  instruction  is  a 
more  fundamental  problem.  C£T  seeks  to  relate  remediation  directly  to  vocational 
instruction  and  to  teach  a  basic  or  language  skill  at  the  time  that  it  is  xtquired  to  accomplish 
a  work  task.  This  is  often  difficult  for  public  school  suppwted  teachers  to  do  because  of  a 
requirement  to  follow  school  district  approved  curricula.  Consequently,  most  GET  centers, 
which  utilize  ADA  supported  instructors,  limit  their  invotven^nt  to  GED  preparation  since 
this  is  outside  the  vocational  curriculum. 

An  example  of  successful  coordination  with  another  educational  institution  is  CETs  child 
care  provider  course  in  San  Jose.  CET  operates  a  Montessori-based  child  develqiment 
center  connected  to  its  largest  training  center.  Students  seeking  employment  in  child 
development  utilize  the  child  care  center  for  their  lab.  The  State  of  California  requires  that 
child  care  assistants  complete  six  college  units  of  early  chikihood  education  from  a  cmified 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  order  to  be  licensed.  To  qualify  its  graduates,  CET  has 
entered  into  a  joint  effort  with  San  Jose  Qty  College  which  grants  credit  to  CETs  students 
for  their  training  at  CET.  City  College  and  CET  jointiy  designed  curricula  to  meet  each 
institution's  standards  and  maintain  close  coordination  of  their  efforts.  The  students  benefit 
substantially  from  this  coc;^rative  program,  not  only  by  meeting  their  licensing 
requirements,  but  by  receiving  college  credits  as  well. 


O'JTREACH  STRATEGIES 


Specific  Approaches  Used 

CET  actively  recruits  its  farmworker  students  using  the  following  approaches: 

•  putting  up  posters  and  distributing  flyers  in  farmworker  communities 

•  contacting  organizations  which  serve  farmworkers 

•  making  presentations  at  church  services 

•  appearing  on  Spanish  language  radio  and  television  talk  shows 

•  advertising  on  Spanish  language  radio  and  television 

•  being  positively  reported  in  a  Spanish  language  newspaper 

•  advertising  in  a  Spanish  language  newspaper 

•  distributing  flyers  door-to-door  in  low-income  Hispanic  neighborhoods 

•  encouraging  students  to  recruit  neighbors  and  family  members 

•  contacting  farmworkers  directly  in  their  camps  and  in  the  fields 

Each  of  these  approaches  is  credited  as  being  effective  under  the  right  circumstances,  but 
tiic  method  credited  with  being  most  effective  is  direct  contact  with  farmworkers  at  their 
homes,  camps  or  in  the  fields.  Some  centers  employ  full-time  recruiters.  Others  combine 
recruitment  with  other  functions.  Because  this  is  a  costiy  and  time-consuming  approach, 
CET  often  relies  on  other  techniques  for  ongoing  recruitment  It  mobilizes  staff  for  short- 
term,  intensive,  direct  recruitment  only  when  enrolknent  goals  are  not  being  met 
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Having  a  positive  article  about  CET  appear  in  a  Spanish  language  newspaper,  or  appearing 
on  a  radio  or  television  talk  show,  seems  more  effective  than  paid  advertisements. 
Neveithel^  GET  advertises  extensively  since  it  can  not  always  be  assured  of  other  media 
covCTge.  GET  has  become  increasingly  sophisticated  in  its  use  of  radio  and  television.  In 
order  to  keep  costs  low,  it  has  produced  a  standard  vidra  ad  which  can  be  custcMiiizni  by 
television  stations  to  include  the  address  of  the  local  GET  training  center  in  the  market  area. 
Unfortunately,  GET  does  not  ask  applicants  how  they  first  heard  of  the  program  and  cannot 
accurately  determine  how  cost-effective  any  particular  approach  is. 

Training  divisions  in  more  rural  areas  report  closer  coordination  with  migrant  education  and 
the  employment  service  than  centers  located  V  .  ne  urban  areas.  In  rural  areas,  it  is 
common  for  migFant  education  to  refer  adulu  'fs  'J  fof  training  and  for  GET  to  refer  its 
trainees  to  migrant  education  for  social  services. '  us  is  often  an  informal  process  where 
staff  finom  the  different  agencies  have  known  each  other  for  some  time  snd  feel  comfortable 
calling  and  referring  a  person  for  service.  This  kind  of  cross-referral  is  not  generally 
recorded.  Gonsequently,  GET  does  not  have  reliable  information  about  the  frequency  or 
effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  cross-refenal. 

GET  translates  its  farmworker  recruitment  materials  into  Spanish  since  the  vast  majority  of 
farmworkers  in  Galifomia  are  Spanish-speaking.  The  materials  are  typically  prepared  on  a 
computer,  include  basic  graphics  and  are  printed  in  GET's  in-house  print  shc^. 

Objectives  and  Effectiveness  of  Approach 

GET  does  not  target  any  particular  segment  of  the  farmworker  conmiunity.  Nevertheless, 
because  it  establishes  no  prerequisites  for  entry  into  training,  it  generally  serves  a 
particularly  needy  segment.  Even  in  urban  areas,  GET  has  little  difficulty  meeting  its 
farmworker  recruitment  goals.  Gonsequently,  it  seems  reasonable  to  state  that  their 
recruitment  is  effective.  However,  because  they  do  not  analyze  which  methods  attract 
students  into  training,  it  is  difficult  to  detenT^ine  whether  their  recruitment  is  cost-effective. 

Repllcabllity 

GET's  recruiusent  methods  could  be  of  use  to  other  organizations.  Its  active  recruitment 
effon  is  fundamental  to  its  success  as  a  training  program.  Its  emphasis  on  direct  contact 
with  famrworkers,  ratiier  than  relying  solely  on  media,  seems  effective.  Goordinating  with 
other  agencies,  churches  and  community  groups  establishes  a  supportive  network  which 
goes  far  beyond  its  value  for  recruitment 

Recruitment  could  be  more  cost-effective  if  GET  would  ask,  record  and  correlate 
information  about  how  prospective  students  first  heard  about  the  organization.  This  could 
then  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  various  recruitment  methods  to  determine  cost- 
effectiveness.  Not  only  does  GET  not  assess  the  effectiveness  of  various  recruitment 
methods,  it  does  not  analyze  the  cost  of  these  methods.  The  cost  of  advertising  is 
reasonably  easy  to  identify,  but  the  cost  of  mass  recruitment  efforts  by  staff  during  unpaid 
evening  and  weekend  hours  is  not  assessed. 
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mSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACH 


Intake  and  Initial  Assessment 

Key  to  understanding  CET's  approach  to  assessment  is  recognition  of  its  commitment  to 
enrolling  farmworkers  without  screening  out  the  needy  by  establishing  basic  skills  and 
language  prerequisites.  Consequently,  skill  assessment  is  conducted  after,  not  before, 
enrollment  and  is  used  for  diagnostic  purposes  only.  Assessment  for  vocational  training  is 
not  standardized.  Often  it  is  quite  informal;  consisting  of  a  vocational  instructor  asking  a 
new  student  several  questions  related  to  the  skill  Language  ability  is  detomined  primarily 
from  an  interview  and  math  capabilities  are  detemiined  based  upon  a  shon  test 

After  enrollment,  vocational  skill  assessment  is  ongoing  as  students  must  meet 
pta-fcmnance-related  competencies  before  being  considered  ready  for  a  training-related  job. 
Basic  skill  assessment  is  less  related  to  specified  competencies  and  is  less  documented  than 
vocational  skill  attainment.  Because  of  the  close  working  relationship  between  the 
vocational  instructor  and  basic  skills  and  ESL  instructors,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
documentation  of  basic  skill  gains  is  not  necessary. 

Consistent  with  the  function  of  assessment  as  a  predictor  of  likely  success,  CET  has 
reversed  traditional  roles.  Applicants  spend  far  more  time  assessing  GET  than  CET  spends 
assessing  prospective  students.  Applicants  are  asked  to  assess  CET  prior  to  making  a  final 
coimnitment  to  training.  It  is  CET's  policy  that  all  prospective  students  attend  a  class  of 
their  choosing  for  ten  wcnking  days  to  ensure  that  it  will  meet  their  needs.  CET  «msidcrs 
this  student-driven  assessment  as  particularly  critical  since  motivation  is,  to  CET,  the 
essential  ingredient  in  determining  success. 

Development  of  Learning  Plan 

It  is  CET  policy  to  ensure  that  applicants  make  an  infonned  decision  regarding  conmutment 
to  training.  Afia  an  ^plicant  has  completed  an  orientation  session  and  been  provided  with 
a  tour  of  the  training  facility,  he  or  she  is  given  a  "PerforaMncc  Fact  Sheet"  The  sheet 
indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  who  enroll  in  training  and  successfully 
complete  it,  plus  the  number  and  percentage  who  begin  the  program  and  successfully 
secure  employment  related  to  training.  Then  i>itake  staff  prepare  a  "Trainee  Agreen^nt" 
(learning  contract)  which  mv^x  be  written  in  the  primary  language  of  the  applicant  when  a 
translation  is  available.  If  a  written  translated  agreement  is  not  available,  the  agreement  is 
translated  orally.  The  form  specifies  the  skill  training  entered  into,  course  clock  hours, 
number  of  weeks  of  training,  hours  per  week,  start  date  and  estimated  completion  date.  It 
also  specifies  key  policies  regarding  absence,  skill  transfer,  refund  (if  the  student  is  tuition 
paying)  and  aibitraticm. 

CET  uses  a  standaid  **Employability  Development  Plan"  similar  to  fliat  used  by  othCT  JTPA 
providers.  It  specifies  the  applicant's  vocational  goal,  barriers  such  as  lack  of  child  care  or 
transportation,  and  educational  needs.  Generally,  this  plan  is  prepared  by  the  vocational 
instructor  who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  student's  overall  instructional  plan. 

The  vocational  instructor  and  student  meet  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  training  to  review 
progress.  The  plan  may  be  revised  as  needed  by  mutual  consent.  Participant  progress  is 
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tracked  on  the  basis  of  competencies  completed.  Usually,  this  is  a  separate  form  maintained 
in  the  wc^ldng  student  file  ispt  by  the  vocational  instiuctor. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  "job  ready"  when  he  or  she  has  completed  a  specified  amount 
of  course  competencies  aiul  has  demonstrated  sufficient  basic  skills  and  language  ability  to 
become  employable  in  a  training-related  occupation.  This  determination  is  made  by  the 
instructors  and  the  job  developer. 

Course  Descriptions  and  Learning  Objectives 

CET's  courses  focus  on  vocational  learning  objectives  and  related  vocationally  oriented 
basic  skills  and  ESL.  Course  curricula  are  structured  around  work  tasks.  To  the  extent 
possible,  basic  education  and  ESL — which  are  taught  concurrentiy — use  vocational  course 
material  as  the  basis  for  instruction.  G)nsequentiy,  the  math  skills  taught  to  a  student  who 
is  studying  Electronic  Assembly  are  very  different  from  the  skills  taught  someone  who  is 
learning  to  operate  a  milling  machine.  ESL  is  a  combination  of  survival  English,  general 
vocational  English  and  the  vocabulary  of  each  student's  vocational  skill 

GET  also  offers  instruction  in  basic  life  skills  under  what  is  called  its  "Human 
Development"  curriculum.  This  course  material,  often  consisting  of  films  or  outside 
speakers,  is  genoally  provided  in  a  wwkshop  format  f<»:  several  hours  each  week.  Human 
develqjment  has  been  less  structured  than  vocational  m  remedial  education,  but  CET  has 
begiui  to  standardize  certain  lessrais  to  ensure  quality  control 

Most  CET  training  b.^ches  now  offer  a  GED  course  in  English  and  Spanish.  GED 
instruction  is  an  opticm  for  students  who  have  sufficient  skills  to  complete  the  program 
within  the  time  frame  of  vocational  instruction. 

Class  Activities 

Instruction  is  focused  around  hands-on  experience  in  vocational  labs.  Students  generally 
repeal  to  their  vocational  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  and  then  leave  for  periods  of 
one  to  three  hours  for  basic  education  or  ESL  instruction.  The  vocational  instnictor  often 
assists  the  student  with  basic  math,  reading  or  English  while  in  the  lab.  If  a  student  does 
not  understand  how  to  compute  son^thing  for  a  work  task,  the  instruct^-  will  immediately 
explain  how  to  do  it  If  the  student  cannot  understand,  then  the  vocational  instructor  alerts 
the  remedial  instruct^'  to  wc^  more  with  the  student  on  the  subject 

Because  training  is  open  entry  -  open  exit  and  self-paced,  many  students  are  at  different 
levels  of  learning  within  the  same  class.  In  order  to  accommodate  this,  instruction  is 
generally  one-on-one  or  provided  to  small  groups  of  students  who  are  at  the  same  level 
Because  of  this  need  to  individualize  insmiction,  CET  tries  to  limit  course  enrolhnent  to  a 
ratio  of  one  vocational  instroctor  to  fifteen  students. 

Instructional  Techniques 

GET  states  that  one-CHi-one  tutorial  instruction  is  the  most  direct  and  effective  technique  for 
teaching  vocational  skills.  This  method  corresponds  more  to  on-the-job  training  than  to  a 
traditional  classroom;  however,  at  GET  instructors  are  more  patient  than  job  supovisors 
who  must  meet  production  goals.  This  "show-and-tell"  approach  makes  it  possible  for 
students  who  have  weak  reading  skills  to  develop  their  vocational  skill  while  they  improve 
their  reading.  CET  points  out  that  the  prerequisites  established  by  traditional  adult  education 
schools  often  have  more  to  do  with  the  skills  required  to  conq>lete  a  course,  than  with  those 
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required  to  do  the  job.  The  requirement  to  read  a  complex  text  book  on  how  to  do 
landsc^  woric  is  an  example  of  a  course  which  requires  a  higher  level  of  basic  skill  than 
the  job  typically  requires. 

As  with  vocational  training,  ESL  and  ABE  are  also  taught  to  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Here,  however,  more  advanced  students  ate  often  asked  to  assist  other  students.  This 
enhances  the  ability  of  the  instructor  to  individualize  instrwmon  and  reinforces  learning  for 
the  advanced  student. 

Educational  Technologies  and  Materials  Used 

The  technical  instructor  usually  chooses  the  materials  used  in  a  vocational  class.  In  fact,  it 
is  possible  that  the  same  skill  may  be  taught  at  different  centers  using  different  textbooks. 
This  practice  accommodated  the  need  to  resporul  to  the  variance  in  local  labor  markets  while 
also  enabling  the  instructors  to  match  materials  to  their  preferred  instructional  techniques. 
This  flexibility  is  rapidly  changing,  however,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  GET  wants  to  improve 
quality  control  by  standardizing  curricula  and  course  materials;  (2)  accreditation  r^uires 
increased  standardization  of  courses  offered  under  the  same  name;  and  (3)  GET  is 
beginning  to  develop  its  own  course  materials  and  standardization  f«nlitates  distribution 
and  usage. 

Few  textbooks  are  used.  Workbooks  and  handouts  are  the  primary  materials  used  to 
reinforce  hands-on  instruction.  This  is  very  different  from  most  traditional  courses,  even 
vocational  courses,  where  the  primary  instruction  is  in  class  and  die  lab  is  used  to  reinforce 
textual  materials.  GET  also  uses  videos  for  some  instruction,  particularly  human 
development  topics.  ESL  classes  are  the  most  standardized  They  currently  use  the  Side- 
by-Side  English  language  instruction  series  along  with  specialized  materials  designed  for 
each  vocational  skill. 

After  reviewing  several  computer-assisted  instruction  adult  education  programs,  GET  has 
begun  development  of  its  own  computerized  instruction  system.  Now  in  the  beginning  of 
this  long-term  project,  they  are  working  on  a  vocational  ESL  program  which  pmllels  the 
Side-by-Side  series.  GET  is  interested  in  ultimately  developing  the  full-range  of  cuxricular 
materials  so  that  they  better  facilitate  its  integrated  instruction  system.  They  envision  that 
their  product  will  include  workbooks,  videos  and  computer  interactive  video  matmals. 

Strategies  for  Maximizing  Retention 

GET's  farmworker  trainees  are  in  training  for  an  average  of  six  or  sever  months  whether 
they  successfully  complete  training  and  get  a  job,  or  they  drop  out  Appn>;umately  80%  of 
the  students  complete  training  and  over  70%  are  placed  in  jobs.  Their  training-related 
placement  rate  is  about  90%.  GET  reports  that  its  ability  to  retain  students  in  training  for 
more  than  six  months  is  largely  because  the  students  can  see  how  their  lives  will  inq)rove 
substantially  by  completing  training.  Focusing  on  the  cleady  defined  and  valued  goals  of  a 
better  job  and  stable  lifestyle  is  essential  to  retaining  committnent  to  the  ]nx>gram. 

In  addition,  GET  counselors  and  teachers  closely  monitor  students  who  are  having 
difficulty  staying  in  training  because  of  problems  outside  school.  Farmworkers  face 
enormous  financial  barriers  which  could  easily  overwhelm  their  studies  if  they  are  not 
helped  to  overcome  them.  Staff  rally  around  needy  students  so  that  they  can  stay  in 
training.  When  a  student  is  absent,  a  staff  person  calls  or  visits  to  find  out  what  is  wrong; 
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the  stiuient  is  strongly  encouraged  to  return  to  training.  GET  credits  this  immediate  follow- 
up  on  absent  trainees  with  keeping  significant  numbers  of  students  in  training. 

Absenteeism  is  closely  tracked  in  computerized  weekly  attendance  repons  which  are 
generated  for  instructors,  division  directors  and  other  management  personnel.  High  and 
consistent  absentee  levels  lead  managers  to  evaluate  conditions  in  a  class  or  training  renter 
and  to  develop  a  plan  to  im]nove  attendance. 

Monitoring  individual  Progress,  Plan  Modification 

Student  progress  is  nK)nitored  for  the  completion  of  specified  competencies.  These  arc 
listed  on  a  tracking  fc«m  which  must  be  initialed  and  dated  by  the  instructor.  The  form  is 
maintained  in  the  student's  file  and  is  referred  to  during  instructor/student  conferences.  A 
variety  of  methods  are  used  to  document  competency,  including  tests,  instructor 
observation,  and  project  completion.  The  instructional  plain,  as  specified  in  the  student's 
Employability  Development  Plan,  can  be  formally  modified  if  necessary.  Generally, 
instructional  emphasis  varies  throughout  training  as  the  instructor  seeks  to  customize 
instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students.  Monitoring  progress  and  revising 
instructicHi  is  a  continuing  process  at  GET. 

Program  Exit,  Re-Enrollment  and  Continuing  Learning 

Students  exit  the  program  when  they  are  determined  to  be  job-ready  by  the  completion  of  a 
minimum  number  of  specified  competencies.  GET  advises  that,  in  general,  at  least  65%  of 
the  competencies  for  a  course  must  have  been  completed  and  the  student  must  have 
attended  at  least  70%  of  the  planned  course  lengtii.  Students  who  meet  these  criteria  receive 
a  Certificate  of  Graduation.  Those  who  do  not  meet  them  receive  a  Statement  of 
Achievement/Transcript  In  either  case,  GET  seeks  to  place  tiie  student  in  the  best  possible 
job. 

GET  encourages  students  to  continue  their  education — ^particularly  language  instruction — 
after  graduating,  and  refers  students  to  otiier  adult  education  programs  available  in  Uie 
community.  GET  does  not  conduct  formal  exit  conferences  with  students  who  drop  out 
since  they  are  closely  monitored  throughout  their  training.  As  a  result,  it  is  known  that 
many  exit  train^iig  for  financial  reasons  and  leave  the  area  to  seek  employment 

Problems  Encountered  and  Response  to  the  Problems 

GET  staff  report  several  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  inherent  in  running  their  type  of 
variable  course  length  program  and  others  which  are  relatnd  to  constraints  placed  on  them 
by  funding  limitations  and  performance  standards.  In  no  particular  order,  the  following 
lists  key  concerns: 

Problem:  A  central  problem  is  a  function  of  GET's  program  philosophy  and  design. 
Students,  including  farmworkers,  enter  training  with  widely  varying  personal  skills, 
abilities  and  experience.  Some  are  fluent  in  English  and  have  completed  high  schod  in  the 
United  States  while  others  cannot  speak  English  and  are  not  literate  in  any  language. 
Traditional  schooling  and  training  generally  utilizes  prerequisites  and  testing  to  identify 
students'  skills  prior  to  entering  training.  GET  does  not  pre-tesi  nor  require  prerequisites; 
hence,  it  determines  student  capability  after  enrollment  and  makes  adjustments  for 
individual  differences  during  the  training. 
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Solution:  CET  is  addressing  this  problem  by  focusing  on  hands-on  tutorial  vocational 
instruction  while  needy  students  improve  basic  and  language  skills  in  concunent  ABE  and 
ESL  classes.  This  lequires  small  and  well-equipped  classes  so  students  can  leam  from 
doing  rather  than  reading. 

Problem:  Small  classes  and  well  equipped  classrooms  are  costly.  In  addition,  students 
with  multiple  problems  often  require  eight  to  ten  months  to  complete  training.  The  cost  of 
this  intensive  long-tenn  training  is  potentially  prohibitive. 

Solution:  Because  training  is  self-paced,  those  who  have  fewer  barriers  are  able  to  move 
readily  through  the  curriculum  and  complete  training  in  less  than  sir^  months.  These 
students  in  part  offset  the  cost  of  training  students  with  greater  needs.  CET  tries  to 
negotiate  contracts  based  on  the  average  length  of  training  so  that  it  can  have  sufficient  time 
to  spend  with  students  who  would  otherwise  be  too  costly  to  train.  CET  also  gained 
accreditation  which  enables  its  students  to  qualify  for  federal  PeU  Grants.  Income  from 
these  grants  are  used  to  offset  other  training  costs.  Without  this  subsidiaiy  income,  CET's 
training  program  would  be  too  expensive  for  some  training  currently  fuiKled  by  JTPA. 

Problem:  Vocational  education  materials  are  often  written  at  a  level  beyond  the  ability  of 
many  farmworkers  to  comprehend  easily.  Some  texts  require  a  reading  ability  which  is 
beyond  that  required  on  the  job  for  which  students  are  being  trained.  In  addition,  CET  has 
found  no  materials  which  cleariy  link  basic  and  language  skills  with  vocational  skills. 

Solution:  CET  has  been  forced  to  develop  its  own  customized  materials  either  by  copying 
sections  of  texts  or  workbooks,  or  by  creating  entirely  new  materials.  The  result  is 
sometimes  a  hodgepodge  of  materials  which  can  be  confusing  to  the  student  and  thus  is 
seen  by  CET  staff  as  only  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem.  They  woukl  prefer  instructional 
materials  which  are  more  consistent  with  the  abilities  of  their  students  and  the  requirements 
of  an  individualized  self-paced  program. 

Learner  Rr*'  Mlons  to  Instructional  Content  and  Approach 

Student  responses  are  basni  upon  interviews  with  a  limited  numl^  of  students  but  their 
responses  were  in  sufficient  agreement  to  assun^  that  they  are  typical  of  many  other 
students.  Students  liked  the  hands-on  approach  to  learning  and  did  not  like  it  when  they 
had  to  "learn  from  books.*'  They  did  not  like  sitting  and  filling  out  workbooks.  They  liked 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  instructOTS  and  they  liked  the  fact  that  they  were  learning  new  skills 
which  would  help  them  get  a  job  outside  agriculture.  The  students  interviewed  thought  the 
program  would  improve  their  lives  and  each  thought  they  were  benefitting  from  training. 

Several  of  the  students  thought  the  program  would  be  improved  if  there  was  more 
equipment.  All  wished  there  was  more  time  for  training  and  did  not  feel  fiiUy  confident  in 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  market  place.  Their  primary  concern  was  that  their  English 
wai.  inadequate.  Staff  agreed  that  English  language  capability  is  often  the  weakest  skill  of 
farmworker  graduates.  They,  too,  expressed  a  desire  for  longer  training  time  and  a  iiK>re 
effective  ESL  program. 

The  length  of  training  is  largely  a  function  of  available  funding.  CET  operates  a  rcaswiably 
efTcient  program  and  has  extended  the  training  time  to  the  point  theii  funding  options 
allow.  If  ESL  instruction  was  more  efficient,  the  quality  of  education  and  ultimate  job 
placement  would  be  improved  substantially. 
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SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Service  Needs  Assessment 

Support  service  needs  are  identified  prior  to  enrollment  in  training.  Key  needs  are  reconted 
on  the  student's  Employability  Development  Plan.  However,  CET  does  not  track  the 
cumulative  needs  of  its  trainees,  thus  the  following  inf<nmation  is  based  upon  anecdotal 
information  from  two  support  counselors  who  are  respcmsible  for  assisting  students  obmin 
social  services. 

Child  care  is  a  continuing  need  for  many  farmwork^,  an  increasing  number  of  whom  are 
single  parents.  Transportation,  medical  and  dental  care,  clothing  and  food  are  other 
frequently  identiHed  needs.  Housing  presents  still  another  problem,  particularly  for 
migrants  who  have  **sett]ed-out"  Personal  problems  stenuning  from  substance  abuse  are 
common  while  other  factors,  such  as  spousal  abuse,  are  less  common  but  real  issues  for 
some  fannworkers. 

Provisions  for  Service  Delivery 

CET  seeks  to  meet  its  students'  needs  for  social  services  through  a  combination  of  in-house 
services  and  referrals  to  other  providers  of  services.  Its  training  center  in  San  Jose  also 
housK  a  large  Montesscni-method  child  develq}ment  (xnter  which  provides  cait  for  infant 
through  pre-school  aged  children  of  students.  Funding  to  pay  for  this  child  care  is  garnered 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  primary  function  of  CET's  suppon  counselors  is  to  help 
students  identify  problems  and  make  plans  to  remediate  them.  They  refer  students  to  other 
services  available  in  the  community  and  act  as  advocates,  if  needed. 

In  addition  to  child  care,  CET  provides  other  direct  social  services  such  as  operating  vans 
to  transport  students  to  and  from  clar  s,  coordinating  food  bank  distribution  and,  in  a  few 
locations,  providing  temporary  housing. 

CET  also  provides  direct  Hnandal  assistance  of  $30  per  week  stipends  to  farmworker 
training  students  enrolled  under  their  JTPA  402  confiact  Additionally,  tiiey  can  cfifer 
emergency  financial  assistance  from  funds  provided  by  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant.  Although  CET  emphasizes  social  service  provision  as  the  key  to  retaining  students 
in  training,  it  benefits  by  having  most  of  its  cent^  in  urban  areas  where  other  community 
resources  are  more  readily  available  than  in  rural  areas. 

Overall  Utilization  of  Different  Services 

With  the  assistance  of  CET's  counselors  and  the  $30  weekly  stipend,  most  farmworker 
stiKients  are  able  to  utilize  family  resources  to  remain  in  training  without  sponal  supportive 
services.  Nevertheless,  support  counselors  report  that  most  students  utilize  service  referrals 
during  their  time  at  CET.  The  organization  credits  its  utilization  of  support  counseling  for 
making  it  possible  for  many  students  to  remain  in  training. 

Constraints  on  Services  and  Response 

The  most  significant  unmet  social  service  is  child  care.  /Vlthough  CET  is  able  to  provide 
child  care  at  its  San  Jose  training  center,  it  does  not  have  a  similar  capacity  at  its  other 
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centers  and  has  insufBciem  funding  to  purchase  child  care  for  all  who  need  it  Even  in  areas 
where  child  care  is  available  and  affordable,  there  is  a  lack  of  licensed  infant  care. 

Repllcabllity 

CET*s  reliance  on  support  counselors  to  assist  tiainees  in  resolving  potential  barriers  to 
training  and  employment  is  an  essential  element  of  its  success.  Because  of  the  extended 
families  of  many  farmworkers,  students  can  often  be  helped  to  remain  in  training  through 
guidance  and  family  support  Some  needs,  however,  go  beyond  the  ability  of  a  family's 
resources.  The  need  for  child  care  is  continual,  and  one  shared  by  faxmworkers  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  particularly  critical  to  CET's  students  because  their  training  programs  are 
relatively  long  and  require  full-time  attendance.  Operating  a  child  care  center  adjacent  to  a 
training  facility,  as  GET  does  in  San  Jose,  is  an  ideal  solution,  but  costs  can  be  pit^bitive. 
Babysitting  by  family  members  is  frequently  unreliable  and  potentially  destabilizing.  In 
CETs  experience,  students  benefit  by  having  their  children  cared  for  in  professional  child 
care  facilities.  GET  has  developed  arrangements  with  a  number  of  funding  sources  to 
support  child  care  for  individual  farmwoiters,  but  the  lack  of  child  care  providers  and  the 
linutadons  on  funding  overall  makes  this  a  riTntinuing  pn^lem. 


DELiVERY  SYSTEM  

Administration  and  Staffing 

GET  employs  over  300  staff  at  its  training  centers  and  administrative  offices.  Many 
management  functions  are  centralized  such  as  personnel,  accounting  and  managenaent 
information  systems.  Most  program  planning  and  resource  envelopment  are  provided  on  a 
system-wide  or  regional  basis.  Local  training  centers  focus  cm  the  direct  provision  of 
service.  Instructors,  counselors  and  job  developers  comprise  over  three-quarters  of  the 
staff  of  a  local  training  center. 

When  selecting  vocational  instructors,  GET  emphasizes  experience  in  industry  and 
familiarity  with  the  client  population.  In  the  past,  ABE  and  ESL  instructors  have  often  had 
less  experience  than  vocational  instructors.  With  CET's  increased  interest  in  ABE  and  ESL, 
the  experience  levels  and  qualificadons  of  these  instructors  have  improved  substantially. 
Neverthel^  GET  still  tends  to  use  paraprofessionals,  with  the  assistance  of  teacher  aides, 
in  those  positions. 

GET  recruits  technical  instructors  directly  from  industry  and,  consequently,  they  generally 
have  no  previous  teaching  experience.  CFT's  administradon  views  this  lick,  of  traditional 
teaching  experience  as  an  asset  Given  that  GET  training  is  more  like  On-the-Job  Training 
(OJT),  standard  didactic  instructional  practices  are  considered  largely  irrelevant  and 
potentially  obstructive  to  new  instructors  who  are  leanung  to  teach  in  a  self-pi\ced  program. 
Still,  the  need  for  increased  instructor  training  was  identified  by  several  GET  staff  as  very 
important  Gurriculum  development  was  reported  as  a  central  problem  for  instructors  who 
generally  have  no  formal  instructional  tr^ning. 

Budget 

ABE  is  an  intrinsic  pan  of  the  vocational  training  progrant  GET  docs  not  track  ABE  or 
ESL  costs  separate  fhnn  vocational  training.  The  cost  per  student  hour  for  all  instruction  at 
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CET  is  from  $5  to  $6  per  hour.  This  includes  a  pro-rated  share  of  administrative  and  all 
other  sendee  costs. 

CET  is  able  to  save  s^  ne  costs  of  ABE  and  ESL  through  the  use  of  on-site  instructors 
provided  by  adult  education  and  paid  by  ADA.  This  arrangement  does  not  easily  integrate 
with  CET's  vocational  instruction  and  is  considered  by  some  division  directors  as  too 
inefficient  to  use.  Consequently,  CET  has  reduced  its  reliance  on  outside  staff  in  favor  of 
utilizing  its  own  paid  staff. 

Special  Local  issues,  Resources,  Constraints 

CETs  success  in  integrating' ABE  and  ESL  with  vocational  training  is  not  dependent  upcHi 
any  special  local  conditions.  Nevertheless,  a  relatively  healthy  jc^  market  is  undeniably  a 
factor  in  maintaining  its  high  job  placement  rate.  A  central  problem  in  replicating  CET's 
training  model,  however,  is  the  cost  of  capitalizing  a  vocational  training  course.  /\  typical 
classroom  lab  may  cost  from  $25,000  to  over  $200,000  for  equipment  CET  has  managed 
to  obtain  equipment  donations  fiom  industry.  Notably,  two  years  ago,  it  received  a  major 
contribudon  from  U.S.  Amada  of  over  $300,000  worth  of  sheet  metal  processing 
equipment  While  such  large  contributions  are  useful,  they  are  not  conunon  and  training 
agencies  need  to  develop  resources  for  their  own  cqjitalizaticMi  of  classrooms.  This  reqtiires 
develq>ing  assets  and  credit  so  that  new  course  expansicHi  can  be  finance. 

Level  of  Service  and  Size  of  Program 

CETs  overall  program  is  quite  large  for  a  ccmmiunity-based  organizadon,  but  its  individual 
training  centers  range  in  size  from  serving  45  students  to  over  300  students  at  one  time. 
CETs  management  believes  it  is  not  cost-effective  to  operate  a  training  center  unless  it  can 
serve  at  least  45  students  at  one  time.  A  center  of  this  size  can  suppoit  three  15-slot  skills, 
but  it  is  mrae  cost  effective  to  double  up  on  at  least  one  of  the  skills  in  order  to  save  money 
on  equipment 

CET's  small  training  centers  do  not  have  the  full  complen^nt  of  staff,  but  they  perfonn  the 
same  functions  as  do  the  larger  centers.  Frequently,  die  functions  of  counselor  and  job 
developer  are  the  responsibility  of  a  single  person.  Similarly,  one  instructor  may  teach  ESL 
and  ABE. 


OUTCOMES 


Approaches  to  Monitoring  Learners'  Progress 

A  record  of  individual  learner  progress  is  tracked  in  the  classroom  and  maintained  in  the 
student's  file,  but  it  is  not  entered  into  a  database  from  which  cumulative  data  can  be 
reported.  Student  ou&»me  data,  howevo*,  is  vigorously  acquired  and  repoited.  CET  can 
extract  data  from  its  management  information  system  which  identifies  placement  rates  by 
skill,  contract  client  characteristic  as  well  as  minimum,  maximum,  average  and  m«lian 
training  times.  Average  entry  wages  are  reported  and  can  be  compared  to  incontt  prior  to 
entering  training.  It  is  possible  to  compare  the  success  rates  of  those  who  dropped  out  of 
school  without  going  beyond  eighth  grade  with  those  who  are  high  school  graduates. 
Limited-English  speakers  can  be  compared  with  those  who  are  completely  fluent; 
farmworkers  can  be  compared  with  non-farmworkers.  Ail  of  this  information  is  readily 
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available  in  CET's  Management  Information  System  (MIS)  although  the  current  system 
requires  special  programming  for  non-standard  reports.  Repents  cannot  be  viev^  on 
computer  screens:  they  must  be  printed.  Summary  rqxms  must  print  all  back-up  <tota  as 
well.  Consequently,  the  system  generates  huge  amounts  of  unnecessary  paper.  CET  is 
wo'king  widi  programmers  to  streamline  the  current  system. 

Even  with  the  information  available,  there  are  some  glaring  omissions.  For  instance,  the 
system  does  not  distinguish  between  limited-  and  non-English  speaking  persons  even 
though  the  educational  challenge  fcH*  these  two  populations  can  be  quite  different.  Similarly, 
the  system  does  not  report  the  number  of  students  who  are  illiterate  in  aU  languages.  These 
individuals  are  represented  only  as  part  d  the  group  with  8th  grade  or  less  educatioi.  Some 
information  which  is  available  is  not  used  as  well  as  it  might  be.  As  an  exanriple,  CET 
makes  little  effort  to  assess  the  likely  success  rate,  cither  overall  or  on  a  skiU-by-skill  baas, 
of  various  client  groups  ewtn  though  this  might  be  helpful  in  designing  courses.  This 
practice  is  based  on  CEFs  piMicy  not  to  exclude  farmwc^ers  from  any  skill  they  wish  to 
learn.  Consequently,  knowing  :he  placement  rates  of  various  skills  by  client  characterisdc 
is  perceived  of  little  value. 

Measurement  Tools 

CET*s  MIS  generates  standard  monthly  reports  which  reflect  enrollments,  terminations, 
placement  rates  and  idle  rates.  In  the  past,  the  validity  of  these  rqKjrts  was  questioned  by 
staff  because  of  inefficiencies  in  the  data  collection  process.  Today,  staff  indicate  much 
more  reliance  upon  the  reports  for  management  purposes  because  of  improved  data  entry 
and  a  mart  rigid  compliance  with  terminaticm  procedures. 

Overall  Expectations  for  Learner  Progress 

CET  has  been  in  operation  for  over  23  years  and  many  of  its  key  staff  have  been  with  the 
organization  for  most  of  that  time.  The  organization  has  a  sense  of  stability  even  as  it 
struggles  with  the  vagaries  of  annual  funding  cycles.  It  continues  to  engage  in  new 
program  initiatives  or  expanding  services  to  new  training  centers.  Nevertheless,  several 
staff  interviewed  expressed  conxxms  regarding  quality  control  as  the  organization  grows, 
and  the  lack  of  substantial  management  potent^  in  the  organization's  mid-level  and  direct 
service  staff.  A  lack  of  sufficient  experienced  staff  is  identified  as  a  major  bani^  to  future 
program  expansicm. 

Experience  and  Learning  of  Sut>-Groups  In  the  Program 

CET's  program  is  designed  to  adapt  to  the  needs  and  learning  styles  of  each  student  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  so  effectively.  Nevertheless,  the  program 
is  not  as  effective  in  its  office  skills  related  training  with  limited- English  speakers,  or  with 
tiiose  baving  8tii  grade  or  less  education.  This  is  as  true  of  bookkeeping  skills  as  it  is  of 
secretarial  skills  even  though  CET  operates  on  tiie  assumption  that  numeric-based  skills 
would  be  more  readily  learned  by  limited-English  speakm.  Improvement  in  basic  language 
and  in  numeracy  skills  is  identified  as  the  most  potentially  helpful  develq)ment  for  program 
success. 


FLORIDA 

Adult  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Program 


iNTRODUCTiON 


The  Importance  of  the  Florida  Experience 

There  are  three  homebase  states  where  the  majcdty  of  adult  migrant  tann workers  reside: 
CalifCTnia,  FIcmda,  and  Texas.  From  these  bases,  migrant  farmworkers  follow  stable,  but 
ever-changing  patterns  during  the  growing  and  picking  seasons  in  order  to  woik  the  peak 
harvests.  Homebase  states  are  where  migrants  faimw(Hters  have  an  oppcmunir,  to  '*rest** 
during  the  winter  or  eariy  spring,  and  to  devote  some  time  to  adult  learning.  It  is  important 
to  look  to  these  heavily  populated  farmwoiker  states  as  potential  leaders  and  innovators  in 
the  delivery  of  basic  educational  services. 

Project  stiff  visited  Hwida  during  July  1990  to  review  the  status  of  its  programs.  Program 
and  Adult  Education  personnel  from  five  counties  were  interviewed,  and  a  perspective  of 
the  statewide  service  delivery  system  was  obtained  During  the  visits,  many  migrant 
farmworkers  were  out  of  state;  however,  their  absence  provided  additional  opportunity  to 
spend  time  with  staff  and  adminisuators  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  state  of  the  art  of 
services  to  adult  migrant  farmworkers  in  Florida.  As  a  result,  it  appean  that  the  Florida 
programs  can  be  exemplary  models  of  the  organization  and  delivery  of  systematic  remedial 
educational  and  vocational  services  to  the  adult  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
community. 

Florida's  Adult  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworlcer  Program 

The  State  of  Florida  coordinates  the  delivery  of  its  basic  and  vocational  education,  and 
training  and  employment  services  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  (MSFWs),  through 
a  state  program  operated  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Education's  Division  Vocational, 
Adult  and  Community  Education.  Located  in  Tampa,  the  Adult  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Fiurnworker  Program  utilizes  a  small  staff  to  cocndinate,  fund  and  nK>nitor  the  statewide 
program;  the  statewide  program,  in  turn,  contracts  with  local  agencies  to  organize,  fiind, 
coordinate,  and  administer  service  delivery  at  the  community  level. 

More  than  5,000  farmworkers  are  served  annually  in  the  program  V  components  which 
consist  of  classroom  training,  on-the-job  training,  work  experience  and  emergency 
services.  The  emergeitcy  services  are  designed  to  meet  the  participants*  basic  needs  in  times 
of  severe  haaiship;  this  component  accounts  for  the  largest  share  of  services  with  more 
than  3,000  recipients  served.  The  December  1989  freeze  was  a  recent  example  of  extreme 
adversit>-  for  the  migrant  farmworker  community  who  rely  heavily  on  work  i.-*  winter 
vegetables  and  citrus  to  survive. 

The  sovice  deli\  .ry  agencies  vary  from  county  to  county  with  local  education  agencies 
(LEAs),  community  college  districts,  county  government,  private  industry  councils  (PICs) 
and  conmiunity  based  organizations  (CBOs;  serving  as  local  coordinators.  Staff  hired  for 
the  MSFW  program  are  considered  regular  staff  of  the  contracting  organizations. 
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The  local  programs  provide  outreach,  counseling,  refenal  and  service  coordination  with  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  and  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Language  (ESOL) 
services  provided  by  the  LEA  or  community  college  providers.  Service  delivery  stresses 
ihe  develq}ment  of  employment-related  skills  and  the  requisite  adult  education  preparation 
for  skills  training. 

Available  services  include: 


•    outreach  and  recruitment 


•    learner  asses^nent 


high  schod  equivalency 
employability  skills  training 


•  ESOL  and  ABE 

•  xxupational/vocational  skills  training 

•  On-thc-Job  Tiaining  (OJT) 

This  service  delivciy  network  is  funded  with  department  of  Labor  (DOL)  JTPA.  Tide  IV, 
Section  402  fiinds.  However,  the  delivery  of  remedial  education  services  is  most  often  paid 
for  with  state  education  funds  on  the  basis  of  student  attendance. 

All  adult  and  vocational  education  supported  by  the  402  program  through  the  public 
educational  system  must  be  developed  within  a  statewide  curriculum  framework  and 
assigned  a  course  code.  These  state  frameworks  set  forth  the  competencies  that  should  be 
learned,  leaving  individual  instructors  substantial  latimde  in  the  selection  of  curricular 
material  and  resources. 

Program  Locations 

The  Florida  Adult  MSFW  Program  is  located  at  15  project  sites,  mainly  in  central  and  south 
Florida.  These  sites  serve  three  to  five  counties  each,  reaching  out  to  traditional  and 
emerging  farmworker  areas.  The  largest  projects  asc  located  in  Polk,  Manatee,  Orange, 
Dade,  Hillsborough,  Palm  Beach  and  Indian  River  counties.  The  15  sites  serve  these 
counties  primarily: 


•  Charlone 

•  Hardee 

•  Hillsborough  (Tampa) 

•  Lake 

•  Manatee 

•  Palm  Beach 


Dade  (Miami-Homestead) 

Hendry 

Indian  Rivo- 

Leon  (Tallahassee) 

Orange  (Orlando) 

Pasco 


•    Polk  •  Sarasota 

Under  this  model,  project  sites  can  shift  based  on  local  demand  for  services  and  local 
capabilii'es  to  deliver  saviccs.  This  program  flexibility  permits  rapid  adjustment  to  new 
ns^dsiM  new  opportunities. 

Outreach  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  projects.  They  work  with  community  based 
organizations,  crew  leaders,  labor  contractors,  social  service  agencies  and  the  schools  to 
identify,  recruit  and  refer  MSFA^s  for  basic  education  and  other  services.  The  local  projects 
arc  responsible  for  determining  eligibility  and  developing  an  individual  employment  plan. 
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The  actual  approaches  used  will  vary  finom  community  to  (immunity.  They  include  the  use 
of  public  service  advertising,  proactive  outreach  to  MSFW  communities,  word  of  mouth 
and  isinted  materials. 


FLORIDA'S  FARMWORKER  POPULATION 


The  Overall  Farmworker  Popuiatlcn 

Florida  has  a  migrant  farmworker  population  of  well  over  100,000,  concentrated  in  Central 
and  South  Florida.  Distinct  groups  among  the  farmworicer  population  include: 

•  the  traditional,  but  dwindling,  rural  poor  Black  and  Anglo  tarmwoikers. 

•  Mexican-American  and  Mexican  migrants  who  arrive  from  south  Texas  or  from  "core 
sending  areas"  in  Central  Mexico. 

•  recendy-immigrated  refugees  from  Guatemala  aiKi  El  SalvadcH*. 

•  the  first  generation  and  H2A  Caribbean  farmworkers  from  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti  and  the 
West  Indies. 

H2A  farmworkers  do  not  receive  services  from  the  Florida  Adult  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworker  program,  but  do  receive  s«vices  from  adult  school  programs  within  the  state. 
In  effect,  the  outreach  activities  of  the  adult  education  programs  can  be  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  402  program. 

During  the  1980s  there  were  sharp  increases  in  the  number  of  Mexican-American 
farmworkers  relocated  ^m  south  Texas  to  south  and  central  Florida  as  the  Texas  citrus 
industry  (a  leading  source  of  winter  work)  was  battered  by  successive  freezes.  During  the 
san»  period,  there  was  an  increasing  flow  of  international  migrants  from  Mexico*s  **core 
sending  areas."  Florida,  along  with  California,  is  now  the  main  receiving  area  in  the  U.S. 
for  arriving  immigrants  seeking  farmwork. 

The  most  recent  and  rapidly  growing  flow  of  new  arrivals  (since  the  mid- 80s)  are 
Guatemalan  Maya  Indians,  many  of  whom  do  not  speak  Spanish  or  English. 

All  of  these  farmworker  population  groups  are  of  interest  to  educators  of  adults,  though 
many  are  not  necessarily  eligible  for  JTPA  Sectk>n  402  services. 

Farmworker  Program  Eligibility 

Program  eligibility  is  based  on  Department  of  Labor  guidelines  for  income  and  farmwork. 
Eligibility  is  checked  and  documented  using  these  guidelines.  The  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  eligibility  definition  of  migrant  and  seasonal  fiarmwoikers  differs  significantly  from 
Department  of  Education  guidelines.  The  DOL  is  more  restrictive  in  limiting  service  on  the 
basis  of  immigration  status,  and  in  their  definition  of  migrant;  but  less  restrictive  than  the 
Department  of  Education  guidelines  regarding  how  current  farmworic  must  be  to  qualify, 
i.e.,  24  months  instead  of  12.  The  result  of  tiicse  regulatory  restrictions  is  tiiat  the  most 
recenUy  immigrated  migrants  cannot  be  served  while  seasonal  farmworkers  or  "setUed  out" 
migrants  can. 
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Recent  data  profiling  JTPA  402  participants  served  in  English  for  Speakers  of  Other 
Language  (ESOL)  and  ABE  programs  reveal  th?  -^bout  26%  (1,222)  were  served  through 
sonce  form  of  cla^room  training. 

Services  to  Migrants 

Section  402  programs  often  assist  seasonal  rather  than  migrant  farmworkers  due  to  the 
latter  group's  frequent  migration,  more  recent  inmiigrant  status,  and  preoccupation  with 
basic  survival.  Nevertheless,  the  Florida  program  has  been  able  to  reach  out  to  many 
migrants.  Of  5,357  program  participants,  approximately  3,000  migrants  received  training 
and/or  en«rgcncy  services  in  1989-90.  However,  while  training  and  training  assistance 
was  provided  for  2,264,  only  984  were  migrants.  The  distribution  of  these  services  was  as 
follows:  Qassroom  Training  (630);  Occupational  Skills  Training  (148);  Work  Experience 
(98);  and  Direct  Placement  (39).  The  Florida  program  maintains  that  it  serves  a  higher 
proportion  of  its  participants  in  classroom  and  occupational  skills  training  than  do  many  of 
the  402  programs. 

ABE  and  ESOL  Services 

The  Florida  program  served  a  total  of  1,200  adults  in  ABE  and  ESOL  during  the  program 
year  July  1, 1989  to  June  30, 1990.  Approximately  800  of  the  participants  received  ABE  or 
ESOL  only,  as  follows:  ESOL,  320;  GED,  120;  and  the  remaining  360  participated  in 
remedial  and  ABE  services.  The  gender  distribution  in  ABE  or  3S0L  alwie  was  65% 
women  and  35%  men. 

Of  these  800  participants,  352  (44%)  were  reported  as  having  less  than  a  9th  grade 
education,  and  248  (31%)  were  reported  as  having  completed  between  9  and  12  grades,  but 
had  not  graduated.  Among  those  remaining,  112  (14%)  reportedly  graduated  from  high 
school. 

Almost  half  of  this  group— 390,  was  reported  as  "limited  English-speaking."  although  only 
40%  were  enrolled  in  ESOL.  An  additional  340  persons  received  remediation  services 
through  the  K-12  Migrant  Education  Program,  althougji  th  y  may  have  been  16  or  older. 

Another  group  of  468  persons  received  ABE  or  ESOL  services,  though  their  primary 
enrollment  was  in  occupational  skills  training  or  vocational  education.  They  participated 
concurrcntiy  in  ABE  or  ESOL  and  the  vocational  programs. 

Services  to  Special  Populations 

Approximately  half  of  the  MSFWs  served  by  tiie  Florida  pro-am  in  1989  were  Spanish- 
speaking.  The  majority  of  those  completing  ABE  were  Hispanic.  This  is  because  many  of 
them  were  newly  legalized  and  received  ESL/C^vics  services  under  die  State  Legalization 
Impact  Assistance  Giants  (SLIAG)  program.  (Forty  seven  percent  of  the  participants 
entered  the  program  under  IRCA.) 

The  ESL/Civics  curriculum  framework  is  based  on  INS  requirements  for  demonstrated 
English  and  civics  proficiency  as  required  for  pre- 1982  amnesty  applicants  holding 
temporary  resident  status  who  wish  to  obtain  permanent  status.  Initial  requirements  for 
completion  of  40  hours  of  a  100-hour  ESUGvics  instruction  have  been  widely  interpreted 
to  mean  a  total  of  40  hours  of  instruction.  Despite  attempts  to  incorporate  life  skills 
competencies  and  literacy  in  these  curricula,  most  instructors  have  "taught  to  the  test" 
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It  is  in  the  area  of  services  to  the  Spanish-speaking  client  that  significant  prc^rammatic  and 
technical  support  services  are  being  provided.  For  exan^le,  the  Florida  program  and 
educational  administrators  associated  with  it  have  been  very  active  in  promulgating  the 
ESOL  curriculum  fiamewOTk  currently  under  state  review. 

Florida's  MSFW  population  is  book  diverse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Of 
special  interest  are  nadve-language  illiterates,  especially  the  Haitians  who  spsdk  Creole,  and 
who  until  recently  had  only  an  oral  language,  or  a  patois  of  English  which  is  vernacular. 

There  is  an  on-going  debate  among  teachers  of  ES(^  about  the  utility  of  achieving  literacy 
first  in  the  native  language  before  attempting  to  teach  English  as  the  second  language. 
While  the  debate  is  far  from  being  resolved,  mcse  attention  is  being  paid  to  native-language 
literacy  iqjproaches. 

One  adult  education  program  in  Delray  Beach  (Carver  Middle  School  in  west  central  Pahn 
Beach  county)  is  utilizing  a  Creole  native  language  program  as  the  first  step  to  literacy. 
Designed  in  the  model  of  Paulo  Freire,  it  includes  tlu:  devel(^ment  of  its  own  curricular 
materials  (because  none  are  available),  paraprofessional  personnel,  and  optimum  use  of 
prior  and  present  farmworker  experience  as  the  source  of  much  of  tiie  learning  material. 
The  county's  school  personnel  support  this  program  and  have  created  a  new 
paraprofessional  position  to  support  its  implementation.  A  similar  program  for  Spanish- 
spe^dng  migrants  will  be  undeitalwn  in  the  fall. 

The  Palm  Beach  (Hounty  Department  of  Education  is  providing  adult  education  classes  in 
the  evenings  in  Belle  Glade  for  West  Indian  H2A  replenishment  agricultural  workers 
(RAWs).  Growers  provide  the  transportation  to  the  night  schools  and  subsidize 
consumable  supplies  and  books. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Florida  program  is  that  it  can  initiate  and  fund  programs 
as  ne«led.  For  example,  if  a  particular  SNvic«  area  needs  an  ESOL  instructor  and  the  local 
education  agency  cannot  fund  it,  the  project  will  fund  the  position  with  the  understanding 
that  MSFWs  will  receive  a  substantial  share  of  the  services. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONCEPTS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
APPROACH 


Local  Determination  of  Curricular  Approaches 

The  ESOL  and  ABE  sovices  are  provided  by  adult  schools  or  vocational  schools  operated 
by  local  education  agencies  (I^As)  or  by  coomiunity  colleges.  These  sm^ices  may  be 
offCTed  as  a  component  of,  or  in  conjuncticm  with,  vocational  education.  If  approved, 
changes  pending  in  the  state's  vocational  education  policies  will  increase  the  possibility  of 
offering  concurrent  vocational  adult  basic  education  (VABE)  and  vocational  English  as  a 
second  language  (VESL).  This  approach  would  become  far  more  common  at  sites  that 
provide  vocational  education,  and  would  prove  especially  useful  for  jobs  which  are  in 
substantial  demand  and  which  do  not  require  lengthy  preparation. 
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Student  Assessment  and  Testing 

There  are  two  levels  of  asscssnwnl  for  MSFWs.  The  402  program,  through  its  local 
counselors,  develops  a  client  employability  plan  which  outlines  the  services  and  steps  for 
the  fannworker.  This  plan,  including  support  services,  often  begins  with  ESOL  or  ABE. 

In  entering  an  ESOL  or  ABE  prograna,  the  learner  is  given  a  learning  assessment.  The 
primary  tests  used  are  the  Mainstream  English  Language  Training  (MELT)  fa  ESOL  when 
there  is  a  large  non-native  service  population,  and  the  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
(T/3E)forABE. 

In  the  summer  of  1990,  a  statewide  committee  reviewed  student  assessment  to  iinpiove  this 
procedure  as  it  relates  to  vocational  students.  Based  on  their  review  and  their  criteria  for 
suitability,  diree  tests  were  mximmended  fm:  use  in  ti^  state: 

•  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE) 

•  Adult  Basic  Learning  Exam  (ABLE) 

•  Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessn«nt  System  (CASAS) 

Local  districts  determine  which  assessment  tests  to  use  and  the  procedures  for  using  them. 

Individual  Pian  Approacli  Encouraged 

Florida  utilizes  the  competency-based  education  (CBE)  approach  to  adult  education.  Both 
the  MSFW  program  and  the  local  education  providers  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
individual  learner  and  the  development  of  individual  learning  plans.  In  practice,  however, 
this  approach  is  often  perfunctory  and  ritualized.  Several  instructors  whom  we  interviewed 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  learning  contract  approach  and  hoped  that  it  could  be  widely 
implement^ 

Prior  to  visiting  the  sites,  |soject  staff  asked  the  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
if  there  were  any  curricula  or  materials  prepared  especially  for  MSFWs.  None  were 
identified  as  being  available,  although  the  Florida  Adult  MSFW  Program  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  resource  manual  which  will  include  curricular  suggestions  and  materials 
that  can  be  used  in  the  clas^YX)m.  They  recommended  tha'.  Palm  Beach  and  Polk  counties 
be  visited  to  sec  programs  that  serve  the  laigest  groups  of  MSFW  learners. 

The  Proposed  ESOL  Curriculum  Framework 

Using  the  Mainstream  English  Language  Training  project  (MELT)  levels,  the  proposed 
ESOL  cuiriculum  framewcffk  to  date  is  organized  as  follows: 


L«vBl  MELT  Studant  Ptrformanc*  Lcv«l 

,3PL)  Equlvalant 


1. 

Pre-IHeracy  ESOL 

WELTSPLO 

2. 

Level  1  ESOL 

MELTSPLI 

3. 

Level  II  ESOL 

MELTSPLII 

4. 

Level  III  ESOL 

MELT  SPL  III 

5. 

Level  IV  ESOL 

MELTSPLIV 

o 
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The  cuiriculum  framework  is  targeted  to  go  to  nine  levels.  Citizenship  preparation  is 
included  in  the  ESOL  pre-literacy  through  Level  IV.  Gtizenship  instruction  beginning  at 
Level  V  is  considered  a  separate  course  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  citizoiship  examination. 

At  each  level  the  curriculum  framework  is  divided  into  the  fdlowinf;  competencies: 

•  Personal  Skills  *   Community  Skills 

•  Knowledge  of  our  Environment  *   Knowledge  of  our  Country 

•  Nuiriti(Mi  Skills  •   Shopping  Skills 

•  Housing  Skills  •   Health  Skills 
Eiiq>loyability  Skills  *   Transpcmaticm  and  Travel  Skills 

•  Parenting  Skills 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  proposed  employability  skills  competencies.  They  receive 
considerable  attention  and,  at  the  pre-literacy  level,  include  agricultural  vocabulary.  The 
competencies  covered  through  the  first  five  levels  constitute  a  very  useful  employability 
skills  training  component 

Resource  Materials 

Instructional  strategies  and  instractional  approaches  vary  among  the  sites  and  the 
instructors.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  popular  resource  materials  used  or 
planned  for  use. 

ESOL 

•  WYCAT— an  ESL-ABE  computer  managed  instruction  system 

•  Lado  English  Series,  by  Robert  Lado,  published  by  Prcntice-Hall  Regents 

•  In  Print ,  by  Addison- Wesley  Publishing,  for  beginning  literacy  through  cultural 
awareness 

•  Self  Instructional  Videos,  three  videos  and  a  wwkbook,  developed  by  Video  Language 
Products,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

ABE— GED  PreparaUoii 

•  Contemporary  Boc^,  O'icago— for  pre-GED  instruction 

•  Educaticmal  Developmental  LAB — ^7th  grade  level  software 

•  Real  Life  English,  a  four  book,  competency-based  series  published  by  Steck-Vixughan 

•  Side  by  Side,  Expressways,  authors  Steve  Nilinsky  and  Bill  Bliss — grammar-based 
texts,  published  by  Prentice-Hall  Regents 

instructional  Strategies 

Project  staff  interviewed  current  and  former  instructors  during  the  site  visits.  These 
exceptionally  quilified  ABE  and  ESOL  master  instructors  noted  that  they  were  working  as 
hourly  wage  instructors  while  waiting  for  contract  positions  with  local  K-12  schools.  As 
non-contract  staff,  they  are  not  paid  for  in-service  and  out-of-scrvice  training.  This 
mitigates  against  the  development  of  leamer-centered  curriculum  materials,  attendance  at 
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professional  conferences  and  membership  in  professional  associations.  Administrative  and 
instructional  personnel  felt  that  this  staffing  pattern  is  the  central  problem  in  improving 
educational  programs  for  adult  migrant  fannworkers. 

It  is  feasible  for  the  Florida  Adult  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Program  to 
underwrite  special  in-service  training  for  instructors  serving  mostly  fannworkers.  This 
strate^  may  begin  to  alleviate  the  instructor  training  concern.  Imponant  educational 
conceits  emphasized  included  tte  following: 

Instruction 

•  Group  interaction  with  MSFWs  is  important  This  interaction  should  stress  prior 
experience. 

•  Text  bodes  should  stress  contemporary  issues  to  provoke  discussions. 

•  Employability  skills  shouki  be  an  integral  pan  of  instruction. 

•  It  is  necessary  to  practice  and  use  language  in  ihe  group  context 

•  Multi-sensory  learning  is  important 
Instructors 

•  Bilingual  ability  is  very  important 

•  Special  education  training  is  very  helpfiil. 

•  Elonentaiy  education  training  is  useful  because  of  the  emphasis  on  teaching  the  "whole 
person*^  and  the  teachers*  experience  in  working  with  small  groups.  (Metho(k>logy  and 
materials  must  be  modified  to  suit  adult  learners.) 

•  A  good  understanding  of  teaching  and  learning  styles  is  imponant 
Use  of  Instructional  Technology 

The  administrators  and  instructors  with  whom  we  spoke  expressed  interest  in  using 
instructional  technology,  primarily  for  drill  and  practice.  With  two  notable  exceptions, 
however,  they  were  not  acquainted  with  it  They  did  note  the  need  for  good  ESOL 
courseware,  software  and  video  matoials.  So^ioe  felt  in  the  case  of  ESOL  that  the  group- 
centered  approach  was  far  more  useful  than  udng  machine-based  tools. 


SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Overview 

The  Borida  Adult  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm^is'orker  Program  provides  important  suppon 
sendees  to  eligible  program  participants.  MSFl^'s  may  receive  stipoids  ofS2.50  per  hour  of 
instruction,  which  encourages  them  to  utilize  ABE  and  ESOL  or  other  services.  Since  the 
annual  earnings  of  Flmida-bas^d  migrint  fannworkers  are  between  $4,000  and  $5,000, 
this  financial  suppon  enables  students  to  diven  time  from  the  difficult  business  of  survival 
to  invest  in  learning. 

Evaluating  tlte  need  for  suppon  services  is  the  responsibility  of  local  project  counselors. 
Since  this  is  aone  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  wide  latitude  is  permitted  in  providing  services 
as  needed.  Eligible  MSFWs  may  receive  emergency  loans  for  housing,  tools. 
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transportation,  child  care  services,  and  employn^nt  counseling;  they  may  also  be  referred 
to  other  service-provider  agencies.  The  availability  of  these  services  is  a  critical  factor 
in  retaining  migrant  farmworkers  in  adult  and  vocational  education  training. 

Serving  the  family  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  is  an  ongoing  concern  of  the 
JTPA  402  prograoL  The  family's  needs,  to  the  extent  that  they  impact  upon  the  program 
participant,  are  assessed  so  that  adequate  and  effective  support  services  can  be  provided 
which  will  facilitate  the  student's  ability  to  enroll  and  remain  in  the  program  through 
completion.  Several  ABE  and  ESOL  program  facilities  have  child  care  services  on-site  or 
nearby.  Parenting  and  nutrition  skills  are  additional  conq)etencies  that  are  taught 


DELIVERY  SYSTEM  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  PROGRAM 
EFFECTIVENESS 
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The  dcvelqjment  of  policy  guidance  at  the  state  level  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee 
comprised  of  a  majority  of  MSFWs.  Local  projects  plan  their  programs,  in  part,  based  on 
an  annual  plan  negotiated  with  the  Florida  Adult  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker 
Program. 

The  state  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  die  local  programs  and,  to  a  minimal  extent,  the 
effectiveness  of  ESOL  and  ABE  services.  These  evaluations  follow  an  assessment  of 
planned  versus  actual  activities,  and  performance  standards  set  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Problems  or  unserviced  needs,  identified  through  these  effectiveness  evaluations,  are 
resolved  between  the  state  sponsor  and  the  local  program.  A  typical  example  of  this  inocess 
is  the  funding  of  an  ESOL  instructor  position  by  the  state  when  local  funds  are  unavailable. 

REPLICATION  OF  COMPONENTS  AND  APPROACH 

The  Florida  402  model  and  experience  is  instructive  in  several  notable  ways.  Most 
importanUy,  it  stresses  the  need  for  basic  education  and  vocational  training  in  an  era  when 
some  JTPA  programs  still  stress  n^id  job  placement.  The  Florida  approach  recognizes  the 
fundamental  need  for  basic  education  as  weU  as  training  for  permanent  advancement  The 
following  key  features  can  be  replicated  by  other  states  interested  in  serving  the  ABE  and 
ESOL  n^ds  of  adult  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

•  Proactive  Outreach 

The  Florida  program,  through  its  local  projects,  actively  recn»its  and  refers  MSFWs  to 
appropriate  services.  The  services  arc  not  provided  solely  for  MSFWs;  however, 
counselors  from  the  program  maintain  contact  with  the  MSFW  throughout  his  or  her 
education  and  training. 

•  The  Case  Management  Approach 

The  Florida  program  utilizes  the  case  management  approach  whereby  the  student's 
needs  are  evalu^ed,  an  action  plan  is  developed  and  progress  is  monitored.  Although 
this  process  can  easily  become  perfunctory  and  routine,  the  approach  is  important  and 
can  be  integrated  with  ABE  and  ESOL  services. 

•  Stipends  for  Education 
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The  provision  of  a  small  stipend,  particularly  in  homebase  states,  enhances  the  ability 
of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  to  enroll  in  ABE  and  ESOL  programs  by  easing  their 
financial  burden.  The  stipends  are  reimbursed  by  the  state  education  agency  based  on 
full-tinie  equivalency  (FIE)  or  average  daily  attraidance  (ADA). 

•  Providing  Seed  Funds  to  Create  or  Expand  Sorv^ces 

The  Florida  Program  improves  service  to  MSFWs  by  providing  funds  for  services  not 
othCTwise  covered,  for  example,  the  cost  of  an  instructor  po&ition  or  targeted  training. 
In  the  past,  tiJs  practice  initiated  ABE  programs  which  were  later  funded  by  the  local 
education  agency. 

•  Migrant  Resource  Manual 

Program  staff  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  resource  manual  for  instructors  of  adult 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  The  purpose  of  the  manual  is  to  supplement  the 
instructors'  education  and  training,  and  to  acquaint  them  more  fully  with  the  MSFW 
program  and  other  available  services.  The  manual  is  also  intended  to  help  instructors 
become  familiar  with  the  particular  problems  of  the  MSFW. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Fltmda  State  MSFW  program  utilizes  die  range  of  available  urogram  offerings  in  adult 
and  vocational  education  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  as  well  as  the  community  college 
system,  to  serve  the  remedial  education  needs  of  adult  farmworkers.  Since  feimworkers  are 
not  treated  as  a  special  population,  cuiricula  are  not  deigned  qiecifically  for  theoL 

At  program  sites  with  larger  numbos  of  farmworkers,  the  function  of  economic  scale 
applies,  and  such  important  innovations  as  incorporation  of  their  experiences  and 
backgrounds  into  learning  activities  is  more  easily  ajcomplished.  Smaller  groups  of 
farmworker  learners  often  make  do  widi  standard  programs  and  instruction  when  locally 
available.  However,  these  practices  vary  widely  and  follow  the  discretion  of  local 
administrators  and  iifstnictors.  S.ince  they  are  not  systematized,  diey  may  have  die  effect  of 
expanding  the  range  of  quality  in  program  offerings  and  instmction. 

A  fairly  recent  proposal  to  develop  a  statewide  ESOL  curriculum  framework  has  brought 
together  an  experienced  group  of  educators  to  concentrate  on  the  new  framework.  These 
dioughtful  educators  may  provide  the  stimulus  for  the  creation  of  even  better  and  more 
appropriate  mediodology  and  materials  with  which  to  serve  the  edu national  needs  of  the 
adult  farmworker  populiation. 

The  visits  to  the  Florida  program  sites  were  characterized  by  well  infomied  and  thougt^tful 
discussions  with  a  variety  of  program  staff  on  how  to  improve  services  to  farmwak^^ 
through  ESOL  and  ABE  instruction.  During  die  mid-Summer  1990  visits,  a  resource 
manual  was  in  production  for  instructors  of  mi'^rant  farmworkers  in  ESOL,  ABE  and 
vocational  ediK^tion. 

Adult  education  administrators,  teachers,  and  other  school  personnel  concerned  with 
improvi^  j  educational  services  for  any  migrant  farrowoiker  commurjQ'  should  find  that  a 
serious  examinaticm  of  the  Florida  State  programs  is  a  most  worthwhile  experience.  Thty 
will  also  find  an  open  and  friendly  reception,  a  keen  interest  in  sharing  and  exchanging 
views,  ami  gc  nuine  professional  c(Mirtesy  and  camaraderie. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Migrant  Farmworker  in  New  Yoric 

Although  principally  noted  for  its  uiban  centers.  New  York  is  a  large  agricultural  state. 
Adult  rmi  ant  farmworkers  arc  heavily  relied  upon  to  harvest  crops  throughout  the  state, 
but  particularly  in  the  areas  immediately  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  River 
Valley.  Important  cnq;>s  relying  on  the  migrant  wmk  force  include  tomatoes  and  apples. 

New  York  hosts  a  diverse  population  of  migrant  farmworkers.  They  include  (in 
approximate  order  o^  population  size):  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  African 
Americans,  Haitians  and  Jamaican  farmwoikos  (virtually  all  of  whom  are  "inqxmed'*  H2A 
workers).  Native  Americans,  Anglo  Americans,  and  a  mix  of  other  Spanish-speaking 
Central  American  refugees.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  U.S.,  there  are  increasing  numbers  of 
Mexican  immigrant  w^o^.  Farmworkers  who  speak  Spani^  as  their  primary  language 
are  increasing  in  numbers  over  others. 

Interstate  migrant  farmwwkers  make  up  a  large  pcntion  of  New  York's  farm  labor  force. 
The  lower  Rio  (jrande  Valley  of  Texas  and  South  Florida  are  imoortant  sending  axt9s. 
Most  of  the  farmworkers  are  single  or  unaccompanied  men;  many  familiesi,  and  a  small 
numbor  of  single  women,  come  to  woric  as  well.  Mo^  migrant  woricers  are  b&rween  20  and 
40  years  old  ^ith  few  exceptions,  adult  migrant  formwcrifers  working  in  New  York  State 
live  in  can[q}s,  which  are  privately  owned  by  agricultural  employers. 

Seasonality  and  Organization  of  V/orIc 

Tne  peak  w(»rking  periods  for  adult  migrant  farmworicers  in  New  Yoik  are  July,  August 
and  October.  A  analler  group  of  workers  (about  10%  of  the  labor  force)  wcHk  from  Mtjrh 
through  October  and  a  very  few  remain  in  the  camps  through  Novembo*. 

The  average  wage  for  migrant  farmworkers  is  $4.72  an  hour  but  earnings  vary  greatly;  the 
least  productive  workers  are  likely  to  earn  minimum  wage  while  the  most  productive 
workers  may  earn  as  much  as  $6  to  $7.  Because  of  increasing  mechaniza  tion,  fewer 
migrant  farmworkers  are  in  demand  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  workers  has 
changed.  The  potato  harvest,  for  example,  has  been  largely  mechanized  over  the  last  five 
years. 

Oews  have  also  decreased  in  size.  Whereas,  in  she  recent  past,  there  were  crews  of  30  or 
more,  the  typical  crew  size  nov  averages  about  10.  The  long  work  day  usually  begins  at  6 
or  7  a.m  and  ends  between  6:30  imd  8  p.m.,  depending  on  the  season. 

Educational  Levels 

The  average  educational  level  of  farmworkers  wondng  in  the  state  is  between  lid  and  6th 
grade.  Because  GED  and  pre-GED  materials  at  6th  or  7th  grade  levels  were  thought  to  be 
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too  advanced  for  the  population,  the  Boaid  of  Cooperative  £ducationai  Services  (BOCES) 
at  Geneseo  developed  materials  for  4th  and  5th  grade  levels. 

IiuUvidual  interest,  motivation,  and  marital  status,  rather  than  program  eligibility 
criteria  are  the  primary  determinants  of  migrant  farmworker  participation  in 
educational  programs.  However,  length  of  nrac  in  the  area  and  growers'  attitudes  also 
contribute  to  the  likelihood  that  farmworkers  will  participate  in  a  migrant  education 
program. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PROGRAMS 


The  New  Yori'  sit  j  visit  focused  on  two  programs  in  upstate  Western  New  York,  the 
Board  of  Coopttpdve  Educational  Services  at  (kneseo  (referred  to  as  BOCES-G)  and 
Rural  Opportunidcs,  Inc.  (ROI).  Both  programs  offer  a  wide  variety  of  services  for 
migrant  farmworkers.  However,  BOCES-G  focuses  more  direcdy  on  the  basic  skills  needs 
of  adult  migrants,  hence  the  focus  of  this  report  is  primarily  on  the  BOCES-G  program. 

BOCES-Genese^ 

The  Migrant  Center  (funded  by  BOCES-G)  has  been  in  operation  since  1965,  offering 
educational  services  to  migrant  farmworker  youth  and  adults  residing  in  migrant  labor 
camps.  They  provide  a  variety  of  services  including  dental,  health,  education,  arts,  and  job 
awareness.  They  operate  a  toll-ftcc  hotline,  where  migrant  farmwoikers  can  call  in  for 
infoimaticm  about  available  services  or  get  help  if  they  m  stranded  during  their  travels.  The 
line  is  also  used  by  thosr  in  a  home-study  program  who  may  need  assistance  with  their 
studies. 

The  BOCES-Gencsco  program  has  receiv^l  national  attention  fOT  responding  creatively  to 
the  learning  needs  of  adult  and  teenage  migrant  farmworkers,  because  most  educational 
programs  focus  exclusively  on  the  needs  of  K-6  migrant  farmworker  children.  For  over  a 
decade,  the  Center  has  been  a  source  of  innovative  efforts  to  develop  program  designs 
which  respond  to  the  specific  edu^tional  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

Funding  for  BOCES-G  is  a  patchwoik  of  state,  federal  and  special  purpose  %ids.  Because 
of  uncertain  and  limited  funding,  promising  curriculum  developments  and  program 
managemoit  initiatives  undertaken  by  the  Center  have  not  been  ccHxq>l^y  inq>lemented. 

The  program's  objective  is  to  address  comprehensively  the  migrant  farmworkers' 
educational  needs.  The  program  provides  support  for  participation  in  educational 
devel(^mcnt  (transportation,  emeigency  assistance,  and  personal  er  ouragement);  provides 
in-camp  tutCHing  in  English  and  basic  sidlls;  and  in^ves  community  relations  by  creating 
li'rkages  with  local  groups  to  show  farmworkers'  art  woric,  and  by  helping  other  agencies 
to  understand  this  population's  needs. 

BOCES-G  serves  both  as  a  resource  center  (developing  curricula  and  providing  technical 
assistance)  and  as  a  direct  service  provider.  There  are  about  15  administrative  staff  at 
BOCES-G,  but  most  arc  pan-time.  Full-time  equivalent  staff  aggregate  is  approximately 
10,  and  includes: 

•  The  program  director 

•  Resource  sper^ists 
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•  A  coordinatcH-  fa-  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) 

•  A  supervise  f(x  the  literacy  volunteers 

•  Several  college  faculty,  part-time  at  the  Center,  developing  pn^-GED  and  arts  materials 

•  A  supervisor  of  student  interns  from  the  college 

•  Ajobdevelq)er 

•  A  supervisor  for  the  hnne  study  program 

In  addition  to  this  staff,  there  axe  volunteers  from  VISTA  and  the  Lito^cy  Volunteers  of 
America. 

BOCES-G  links  with  other  agendes  by  iiivolvement  of  staff  on  uxnnuinity  boards  and  task 
forces.  Staff  meet  with  other  agencies  dealing  with  migrant  farmwOTkers  in  a  monthly 
fffliim  called  **Working  Togeth»."  BOCES-G  refers  farmworkers  desiring  employment 
training  to  Rural  Opportunities,  Inc.,  or  works  with  other  educatior<U  and  social  service 
agencies  as    ?ded.  They  are  also  linked  to  other  agencies  through  the  VISTA  volunteers. 

Rural  Oppc.iunities,  Inc.  (ROl) 

Rural  Oppormnities,  Inc.,  (ROI)  is  headquartered  in  Rochester,  an  urban  center  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York  State.  It  is  the  headquarters  for  programs  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  20  years  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  primary  service  provided  by  ROI  is  enqjloyment  training  for  farmworkers  who  are  in 
the  process  of  *'settUng  cut,"  i.e.,  becoming  permanent  residents  of  the  area.  ROI  has 
consistently  seen  its  role  as  one  of  advocacy  and  its  service  approach,  to  the  extent 
possible,  as  providing  integrated  services  to  farmworkers,  while  addressing  a  wide  range 
of  needs.  While  ROI  does  not  focus  primarily  on  adult  basic  skills  dcvelqiment,  it  believes 
this  is  an  impOTtant  element  of  comprehensive  development  for  migrant  humworkers,  and 
provides  reforal  services. 

If  needed,  basic  skills  enhancement  and  other  support  services  are  provided  as  t 
supplement  to  employment  training.  Individuals  with  basic  skills  lower  than  6th  grade 
generally  qualify  for  special  instruction.  ROI  frequently  subcontracts  with  BOCES-G  or 
other  agencies  to  provide  basic  skills  instruction.  Subcontracting  to  agencies  that  do  not 
already  work  with  migrant  farmwcvkers  can  be  problematic.  Agencies  unfamiliar  with  the 
difficulties  of  acculturation,  and  the  support  requirements  of  new  entrants  into  non- 
agricultural  jobs,  are  generally  not  equipped  to  deal  with  migrant  farmworkers. 


OUTREACH  STRATEGSES 


BOCES-G  has  been  operation  for  thineen  years  and  is  known  and  trusted  within  the 
farmworker  conmiunity.  This  is  an  invaluable  asset  for  recraimient  Nevertheless,  BOCES- 
G's  outreach  strategies  arc  quite. conqwehenave.  They  have  a  toll-free  hotline;  tb  /y  publish 
newsletters  which  are  mailed  to  farmworkers  in  their  home  states;  and  they  regularly  visit 
migrant  labor  camps. 

Their  objective  is  to  visit  every  migrant  farmworicer  camp,  contact  all  persons  in  the  camp, 
identify  their  needs,  and  counsel  them  to  enhamx  thsir  careo*  and  personal  potential. 
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BOCES-G  also  refers  migrants  to  other  agencies  for  services  and  follows  up  to  see  that  the 
services  are  provided  and  ^prDpriate.  They  also  ask  agriculti^ral  employers  if  they  will 
approve  having  classes  on-site.  Although  some  employers  do  not  participte,  most 
cooperate  if  classes  are  ccmducted  after  woridng  hours.  A  number  of  court  decisions  have 
specified  migrant  agencies*  rights  to  have  access  to  privately-owned  camps  in  onfer  to 
deliver  program  serviced. 

The  BOCES'G  outreach  strategy  of  taking  education  to  adult  learners,  instead  of 
requiring  farmworkers  to  come  to  a  fixed  institution  or  location,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  success  of  tiis  program.  Classes  and  tutorial  sessions  are  typically  hsld 
after  working  hours  (7  p.nx  to  10  p.m.)  at  least  two  days  a  week. 

The  timing  of  schedules  is  a  continuing  problem.  Farmworkers  are  fatigued  fVnm  long 
work  days,  which  suggests  that  one  to  two  evenings  a  week  is  the  maximum  uiey  can 
handle.  Nevertheless,  more  intensive  scheduling  offers  a  better  opportunity  to  make 
progress  in  learning  new  skills. 

Individual  encouragement  to  participate,  and  the  provision  of  transportation  and  child 
care,  are  critical  to  boosting  participation  and  attendance.  Dealing  with  migrants 
faraiworkers'  immediate  interests  and  concerns  (i.e.,  employability  needs,  coping  with  the 
justice  system,  pay  issues,  labor  laws  and  healJi  care)  attract  adult  farmworkers  to  classes. 
The  migrant  farmworker's  desire  for  education,  in  and  of  itself,  has  low  priority  in  the 
context  of  work  exhaustion,  family  responsibilities,  and  other  pressing  concerns. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACH  

Overview 

BOCES-G  houses  a  number  of  complementaiy  programs  relating  to  the  learning  needs  of 
adult  migrant  fannwoikers.  They  include: 

•  The  Migrant  Family  English  literacy  program 

•  Qassroom-based  parenting  program 

•  Qassroom-based  Bven-Start 

•  Classroom-based  ESL  and  GED 

«    In-camp  life  and  basic  skills  coaching  and  tutorial  programs 

•  In-camp  arts  program 

•  Independent  and  home  study  programs 

The  site-visit  focused  primarily  on  the  camp-based  prcgrams,  in  which  instniction  is  often 
provided  by  a  volunteer  from  the  VISTA  Literacy  Corps.  VISTA  volunteers  in  this  area 
also  receive  special  training  fmm  Literacy  Volunteers  of  An^rica  for  this  purpose. 

Intake  and  Assessment 

Initial  intake  consists  of  a  volunteer  visiting  a  camp  and  inquiring  abouif  *hc  needs  of  each 
of  its  residents.  This  is  an  infon  jal  assessment  which  s^eks  to  identify: 

•  concrete  goals  for  learning 
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•  previous  experiences  with  schoolirg 

•  support  sendee  needs  (food,  clothing,  legal  a:;sistance,  medical  care) 

The  form  of  the  assessment  is  developed  by  the  volunteer  with  assistance  from  the 
BOCES-G  insinicticnial  supervisor.  The  assessment  stresses  identification  of  short-term 
individual  learning  goals;  for  example,  acquiring  sufficient  English  to  be  able  to  get  and 
understand  directicms  to  reach  a  new  area.  The  aits  program  and  other  activities  focus  on 
develqnng  awareness  of  ssaea  and  life  skills. 

The  initial  intake  assessment  approadi  used  by  Rural  Opportunities,  Inc.,  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  used  by  BOCES-G  in  that  it  is  informal  in  nature  and  focuses  on  both 
learning  and  support  needs.  ROI  formally  structures  counseling  into  the  program  which 
ccmcentrates  on  career  awareness  and  eiducational  requirements  for  diHieient  careers. 
BOCES-G  may  refer  migrant  farmworkers  to  Rural  Opportunities,  Inc.;  however,  the 
focus  for  adult  learners  in  the  camps  is  not  on  career  development,  but  basic  skills  and 
support  services. 

Instructional  Activities 

InstTJCtion  in  the  BOCES-G  in-camp  programs  is  presented  in  small  groups  or  in  a  mtorial 
setting.  A  volunteer  visits  a  camp  two  evenings  each  week  and  works  with  whomever  is 
interested  There  is  no  special  room  for  teaclting;  it  takes  place  in  the  kitchen  or  other 
meeting  area.  Although  tl^  are  distracticms  from  on-lookers,  it  serves  to  encourage  others 
in  the  carsp  to  join  in  the  leamuig  process. 

The  degree  of  participation  depends  on  the  learners'  WOTk  satisfaction  and  fatigue  levels, 
instructor  skills,  and  the  choice  of  topic.  A  written  learning  plan  may  be  prepared  for 
individual  pardcipants,  but  it  is  not  a  promuient  feature  of  the  program. 

The  instructor  prepares  a  lesson  based  on  the  camp  residents*  expressed  needs  or  interests. 
A  strength  of  this  ^proach  is  that  it  adapts  services  to  expressed  learner  needs,  which 
increases  the  motivation  for  learning.  A  weakn^  is  that  it  dors  not  address  the  learners' 
overall  basic  skills  developn^nt  needs.  Because  this  approach  is  not  systematic  and  my 
leave  many  soils  areas  untouched,  such  as  writing,  it  is  not  expected  to  be  a  foundation  for 
life  or  career  changes,  but  a  good  beginning  into  learning  to  kam  and  liking  to  leanu 

ROrs  approach  is  more  structured  and  formal  learning  plans  are  prepared  for  all 
participants.  These  then  become  the  basis  for  referrals  to  outside  agencies  for  basic  skills 
inbtructio.i  cr  vocational  training. 

Curriculum  Design— The  BOCES  In-Camp  Education  Guidebook 

As  noted  above,  BOCES-G  is  both  a  dnect  service  provider  and  a  resource  center.  Its  basic 
curriculum  design  (BOCES  In-Camp  Education  Guidebook)  was  developed  in  1977. 
Although  the  current  program  at  BOCES  does  not  fiilly  incorporate  all  of  the  Guidebook 
activities,  it  is  a  usefiil  source  of  ideas  f^  teaching  and  program  management 

The  teaching  metiiods  described  in  the  Guidebook  offer  useful  guidance  to  prospective 
providers  of  basic  skills  instruction  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  Of  particular  interest  are 
discussions  of  developing  a  "survival  kit"  for  migrant  farmworkers  and  an  ''apperceptive 
interaction  method"  for  teaching  writing  (writing  stories  based  on  dramatic  scenarios  and 
personal  experience).  The  Guidebook  also  provides  a  good  discussion  of  visual  material 
for  use  in  adult  classes.  It  would  be  enhanced  by  an  update  with  a  contemporary  list  of 
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films  and  televisicm  progrBms  relevant  to  the  migrant  faimworker  experience  (Stand  and 
Deliver,  Alambrista,  El  Norte,  and  New  Harvest,  Old  Shame)  which  make  excellent 
mat^ial  for  class  discussions. 

The  Guidebook  successfully  applies  Freire's  learning  prindpl^  to  the  fwld  of  adult  migrant 
farmworker  education.  It  is  a  good  exanaple  of  how  a  provider  with  limited  resouices  can 
develop  a  useful  tool  for  adult  learning  that  is  re^nsive  to  specific  needs  of  a  hand-to- 
serve  target  group. 

Follow-Mp  and  Ongoing  Contact  vvith  Migrant  Farmworkers 

BOCES-G's  use  of  bilingual  newsletters  provides  continuity  of  contact  with  their  migrant 
farmworkf?  community.  The  a{q»oach  is  useful  mid  innovative,  but  the  link  established  by 
the  newsletters  is  tenuous.  It  does,  however,  offer  an  'sngoing  conmiunication  with  migrant 
farmworkers  that  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  world  of  learning. 


REPLICABILITY 


The  60CES-G  model  offers  insight  legaiding  methods  for  structuring  learning  programs 
that  respond  directly  to  adult  migrant  farmworker  concerns.  The  program  model  is 
deserving  of  particular  attoiticHi  because  of  its  expmence  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Instruction  in  home  and  canq^based  infonnal  environments 

•  Devel(^nnent  of  individualized  curricula 

•  Use  of  volunteers  in  lileracy'effoit 

A  caution  to  be  observtd  in  any  effort  to  replicate  the  BOCES-G  model  is  that  it  is 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkm  in  the  unique  upr>tate 
Western  New  York  area.  An  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  BOCES-G  is  that  such 
"customization"  is  desirable  and  feasible,  and  that  each  local  program  must  develop  its  own 
individually  tailocd  model 

Another  caution  to  be  taken  with  the  BOCES-G  model  of  infomial  learning  is  that  although 
it  provides  a  source  of  good  ideas  for  instructional  methodology  and  "home  grown" 
programs  which  effectively  use  volunteers,  it  is  not  a  model  of  an  integrated  learning 
program  which  addresses  the  basic  skiUs  gap  that  creates  a  barrier  between  farmworkers 
and  the  mainstream  society.  Administrators  and  teachers  of  adult  education,  however,  will 
find  valuable  infomoation  in  the  BOCES-G  and  ROI  programs  to  help  enhance  delivery  of 
educational  and  vocational  services  to  the  migrant  farmw^er  community. 
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The  Program,  Service  Area  and  Population 

The  Center  for  Human  Services  (CHS)  is  located  in  downtown  Gettysburg  in  a  small 
cinnplex  which  also  houses  a  job  devdi^nnent  office  and  a  health  services  clinic.  The  area 
surrounding  Gettysburg  is  cme  of  low  rolling  hills  where  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican,  Haitian, 
and  American  Black  adult  migrant  farmworkers  pick  apples,  chetries,  and  peaches  every 
year  from  ApsH  through  September,  (with  intomittait  brnks  in  the  harvest  season). 

CHS  has  been  offering  English  and  high  school  equivalency  courses  for  six  years;  last 
year,  anmesty-related  courses  were  added.  The  program  operates  year-round,  and  offers 
nK>st  summo*  course  during  die  evening  when  instn^tors  are  available.  ^ 

Although  CHS  conducts  little  outreach,  many  famiwoikers  utilize  the  program,  either 
because  they  have  heard  about  it  from  friends  or  have  been  referred  for  SLIAG-related 
services  by  a  social  service  agency. 

Most  of  the  adult  migrant  farmwtnker  smdents  live  in  camps;  those  who  airive  before  the 
camps  open,  however,  live  in  town.  The  camps  extend  over  an  area  of  ^proximately  25 
miles,  which  creates  sonM  difficulty  in  getting  to  classes.  The  farmworkers  usually  attend 
classes  in  groups,  with  one  or  two  persons  recognized  as  the  group  leaders  (who  are  not 
selected  (m  the  basis  of  educational  level).  In  addition,  not  all  of  the  farmworkers  who 
come  to  CHS  are  eligible  for  services;  however,  program  staff  have  learned  that  they  must 
woik  with  the  entire  group  or  many  of  diose  who  are  eligible  will  drop  out  Networks 
based  on  friends  and  ethnicity  have  proven  to  be  important  elements  of  participation 
and  performance. 

Most  of  the  famiworker  students  in  the  Spanish  language  basic  skills  class  are  Mexican; 
some  are  from  other  Latin  American  countries  and  Puoto  Rico.  In  the  English  language 
basic  skills  class,  there  is  a  wider  variety  of  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds:  Black,  white, 
Hispanic  (Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican),  Haitian,  and  Jamaican.  Although  racial  tension  is 
not  an  issue,  the  staff  focuses  on  team-woik  among  naturally  occurring  groups;  thus,  class 
assignments  and  some  seating  arrangements  are  made  to  facilitate  grouping  people  who 
want  to  be  together. 


COURSE  OFFERINGS  AND  SERVICE  LINKAGES 


Course  Offerings 

There  are  three  courses  offered  during  the  summer,  each  organized  on  the  basis  of  student 
skill  level  and  purpose:  (1)  illiterate  and  low  ABE  skills;  (2)  GED;  and  (3)  GED/College. 
The  courses  utilize  U.S.  Basics  computer-managed  curriculum:  Comprehensive 
Competencies  Program  (CCP).  CCP  was  financed  by  the  Center  which  had  obtained  beta> 
site  status  (a  site  willing  to  test  materials  in  order  to  locate  problems  and  examine 
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outccMiKs).  Beta-site  sxaius  mluced  ihs  exist  of  the  ta:hnology  purchase  both  haidware  and 
piogram  materials,  aldiough  it  required  moie  work  on  the  pan  of  piogram  staff. 

The  curriculum  has  two  basic  strands:  academic  and  functional  sidlls.  Students  go  through 
bodi  them.  In  each  strand  there  are  basic,  intem^ate  and  advanced  topics  and  four  skill 
levels  widiin  each  topic.  The  language  curriculum  has  four  elements:  listening,  speaking, 
understanding,  and  communicating.  These  are  relevant  for  students  who  are  low  (K-4 
equivalent)  in  ABE  skills  and  are  not  English  speaking  (the  basic  academic  and  functional 
strands);  as  well  as  indents  who  are  pre-GED  and  GED  level. 

At  the  Cent»-,  the  GED  level  classes  are  taught  sqrarately  in  English  and  Spanish.  Most  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  students  cio  not  use  the  computer-based  curriculum  extensively  for 
basic  skills  development  Most  students  use  the  cominiter-based  system  for  ESL. 

The  teacher  for  the  Spanish-q^eaking  GED  students  is  a  young  Puerto  Rican  woman  for 
whom  Spanish  is  her  native  language.  Those  taught  in  En^sh  and  ESL  students  use  CCP. 
ESL  and  bask  skills  are  taught  simultaneously,  with  the  basic  skills  taught  in  the  language 
in  which  the  student  is  most  comfortable. 

Service  Linkages 

The  piogF&m  has  a  numb^  of  formal  linkages  with  other  agencies.  The  Migrant  Coalition 
n^ts  once  a  month  with  Migrant  Head  Start,  the  health  clinic,  job  service,  welfare. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ministries,  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  services.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  agricultural  season,  the  Coalition  organizes  camp  visitations,  where  service  providers 
as  a  group  go  to  explain  their  services.  In  addition,  the  county  has  a  council  of  community 
service  providers  (not  limited  to  migrant  farmworicers)  which  also  helps  coordination. 

Referrals  are  the  primary  result  of  linkages.  Service  content  or  client  needs  are  not 
coordinated.  This  year,  however,  the  job  develc^ment  agency  and  the  CHS,  who  share  the 
same  small  building  complex,  have  planned  a  joint  program.  Programs  that  must  compete 
wit'  each  other  for  funding  seldom  make  willing  collabmatcn^.  This  rule  of  agency  or 
program  survival  affects  the  best  of  intentions,  and  seems  to  be  as  applicable  in  Gettysburg 
as  anywhere  else. 

The  most  important  support  identified  by  students  was  transportation  between  the  camps 
and  the  Center.  Rainy-day  staffing  so  students  can  use  the  Center  was  dho  identified  as  an 
issue  when  field  work  is  not  available.  Constraints  identified  were  money  and  time.  Sincr 
the  migrant  camps  are  widely  separated,  and  there  is  no  public  transportation,  a  number  ot 
vans  are  needed  to  transput  individuals  between  the  camps  and  the  Center.  Otherwise,  it 
takes  so  long  to  get  to  the  Center  that  instruction  cannot  begin  at  a  reasonable  time. 


OUTREACH  STRATEGIES 


The  Center  does  not  conduct  outreach  activities  at  this  time.  In  the  past,  they  have  had  a 
part-time  outreach  person  and  a  part-time  counselor,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  am)  to  retain 
good  staff  for  these  positions.  Currently,  the  program  serves  only  individuals  who  take  the 
initiative  to  come  to  them. 

Over  the  six  years  th ;  program'  has  existed,  it  has  grown  from  serving  four  students  per 
class  cycle  to  more  than  20  students  a  cycle.  Uncertain  funding  has  hurt  CHS*s  participant 
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base.  When  tunding  is  cut  off,  the  Center  closes.  This  discourages  enrolled  and  potendal 
students,  and  destroys  the  built-up  expectadom  of  the  farmworker  community. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACH 


Intake  and  Initial  Student  Assessment 

During  the  initial  intakeMsscssment  process,  piospecdve  students  provide  information  to  a 
counselor,  either  orally  or  in  writing  (the  form  is  available  in  English  and  Spanish).  The 
information  obtained  helps  to  place  the  student  qypnqmately  widi  respect  to  curriculum.  In 
addition,  ethnic  and  racial  backgrouiui,  previcms  schooling,  the  reason  for  seeking  a  GED, 
and  the  type  of  occupation  sought  afta  obtaining  a  GED  are  noted.  Information  about  the 
student's  work  history  and  a  icond  of  earnings  is  also  compiled. 

Once  the  intake  process  is  conq)leted,  the  student  takes  either  the  Spanish  Adult  Basic 
Education  skills  assessment  (SABE),  which  has  four  subtests,  or  the  Adult  Basic  Learning 
Examuiati(m  (ABLE),  which  has  sevoal  subtests.  The  ABLE  was  selected  over  the  Test  of 
Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE)  for  Uie  following  reasons:  it  appears  to  be  oriented  toward 
problem-solving;  students  are  not  penalized  for  guessing;  and  it  seems  less  frightening  than 
die  TABE  Placemem  in  ESL  is  based  on  information  collected  during  the  initial  interview. 
CCP  tests  also  provide  information  for  placement.  In  all,  the  assessment  process  may 
extend  over  several  days. 

The  project  director  and  instructors  conduct  some  test-preparation  with  the  students  prior  to 
the  assessment.  They  try  to  put  it  in  the  framework  of  a  challenge:  "testing  what  you 
remember  not  wh&i  you  know  or  what  you  can  do.**  The  entrance  tests  are  not  supposed  to 
make  people  "sweat"  Pan  of  the  role  of  the  test  monitor  is  to  watch  for  people  who  are 
upset  by  the  assessment  process. 

Test  results  are  seen  as  a  measuring  stick,  not  as  a  precise  instrument.  Sometimes  the 
different  test  scores  (in  reading,  writing,  and  math)  show  conoadictory  levels  or  skill  needs 
and  die  results  need  to  be  reconciled.  A  reason  cited  for  this  is  unfamiliarity  wiUi  die 
mechanics  of  test-taking.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  personal  problems  or  learning 
disabiliti^  Vision  and  hearing  screenings  were  cited  as  often  necessary,  though  they  were 
not  provided  by  die  program.  Based  on  die  t^ts  and  die  instructor  assessment,  a  learning 
plan  is  developed  for  die  student  which,  if  the  student  is  English  speaking  or  very  low  in 
basic  skills,  identifies  a  CO*  entry  level  widiin  die  functional  and  aoulenuc  strands. 

Scheduling  of  Instruction 

Students  participate  in  basic  skills  envelopment  and  ESL  instruction  (if  needed)  on  die  same 
evening.  Half  the  students  woric  with  instructors  on  ESL  and  basic  skills  and  dien  switch 
with  those  who  were  working  on  their  own  with  the  computer-based  elements  of  the 
program.  While  CCP  is  menticmed  as  a  technology-based  s^proach,  it  provides  teacher- 
based  activities  as  well.  Lessons  begin  widi  print  and/or  audio-visual  core  materials  aikl  are 
followed  by  supplemental  print,  audio-visual  and  CAI  materials  and  activities.  The  U.S. 
Basics  program  design  allows  lessons  to  be  tailored  to  die  specific  circumstances  of  a  local 
area.  This  "custondztng  option**  was  not  significandy  used  at  this  site;  und  ;r-staffing  was 
cited  as  die  reason. 
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Monitoring  Student  Progress 

Both  students  and  instructors  monitor  progress.  CCP  provides  a  record-keeping  system 
whereby  the  student  marks  the  time  spent  on  a  given  lesson;  tests  of  unit  mastery  are 
provided  and  recorded  as  well. 

Whether  instructors  take  advantage  of  the  available  information  to  intervene  in  CCP 
sequencing,  ox  whether  CCP*s  program  and  the  student  bear  the  major  re^nsibility  for 
overseeing  student  jffogress,  (as  appears  to  be  the  the  case),  is  not  clear.  Monitoring 
studoit  progress  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  instructor  judgment  during  in-class 
session,  and  instructor  reqxmse  to  expressed  soident  concerns. 

Learners,  in  genoal,  were  reported  enthusiastic  about  use  of  CCP.  When  asked  to  cite  a 
figure,  CHS  staff  estimated  that  fewer  than  4  percent  did  not  use  and  did  not  want  to  use 
the  computa--based  programs. 

The  approach  taken  towards  assessment  aims  at  maximizing  information  available  and 
minimizing  the  importance  of  any  given  scene.  Both  cuniculum-based  measures  and  third- 
party  measures  are  available.  Small  class  size,  an  informal  atmosphere,  and  some  of  the 
information  on  the  application  form  provide  levers  to  tailor  instructor-based  classes  to 
student  interests.  Instructors  and  the  dhiectOT  clearly  stress  that  the  GED  is  not  the  "end-all 
and  be-all"  of  the  program.  There  is  no  post-program  foUow-up,  however,  nor  any 
sustained  effort  to  follow-up  on  students  who  drc^  out  The  counselor/outreach  position 
could  include  follow-up  activities,  but  it  is  not  currently  staffed. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 


Overall  AiHX'oach 

In  addition  to  information  about  each  of  the  individuals  in  the  program,  U.S.  Basics 
analyzes  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  program  performaiicc.  Information  about  age, 
Iffevious  education,  and  ethnicity  of  participating  students  is  entered  into  the  computer 
system.  That  data,  plus  smdents*  performance  data  in  the  program  are  provided  to  U.S. 
Basics  on  disL  It  is  analyzed  and  results  are  repcited  back  regarding  the  extent  of  grade 
level  gains,  costs,  and  odier  performance  measures  for  sub-groups  of  students  defined  in 
terms  of  entering  skill  level,  age  and  ethnicity. 

A  systematic  assessment  of  program  effeaivciess  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
US.  Basics  franchising  system.  The  primary  constraint  in  the  assessment  process  lies  in 
the  local  programs  ability  to  utilize  this  data  in  its  planning  process. 

Student  Outcomes  and  their  Measurement 

CHS*s  most  relevant  instructional  outcome  is  the  achievement  of  the  GED.  Beyond  that, 
howev^<  staff  are  conconed  with  how  students  view  themselves  as  using  the  GED  and 
facilitatirg  their  career  and  personal  ctevelopment  plans. 

In  the  past,  the  GED  has  not  enq>hasized  reasoning  and  thinking  skills.  The  Spanish-based 
GED  has  been  mom  focused  on  these,  and  Spanish-speaking  students  have  tended  to  do 
better  t^ian  the  English-  speaking  students.  The  revised  GED,  however,  has  increased  the 
level  of  skills  tested,  and  the  Center*s  students  are  doing  better. 
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With  regard  to  the  GED,  program  staff  have  noticed  that  vocabulary  is  a  key  issue.  In 
particular,  the  vocabulary  for  functional  themes  (life  skills)  is  not  adequate  for  GED 
requirements.  This  is  also  true  of  the  CCP,  altlKHigh  vocabulary-building  is  programmable. 

Another  by-product  of  CHS  use  of  the  computer  is  a  generally  improved  sense  of  self- 
esteem.  Using  the  conq)uter  indicates  pr^tige  and  status  for  the  students.  A  heightened 
sense  oi  self-esteem  may  telp  stunts  to  take  the  GED  tests. 

GED  testing  has  not  facilitated  feedback.  Long  lag  times  required  for  scheduling  the 
GED  test  and  the  slowness  with  which  test  score  results  are  provided,  limit  the 
usefulness  offee&ackfor  migrant  farmwork  students  who  may  have  departed. 


DELIVERY  SYSTEM 


Staffing 

The  director  is  the  only  full-time  staff  person  at  CHS.  Staffmg  is  an  issue  of  concern  for 
the  Center.  The  intake/counselOT  position  and  the  outreach  position  are  currently  vacant. 
Other  staff  are  currently  working  pait-time,  and  no  time  is  available  for  any  program  needs 
other  than  instruction.  Staff  hold  c^er  jobs  during  the  day,  and  instruction  takes  place  from 
7  p.ir.  until  9  p.m.  The  lack  of  staff  training  alone  is  particularly  critical,  as  staff  are 
combining  traditional  teaching  approaches  with  computer-based  instruction  and  need  to 
understand  how  to  coordinate  these  methodologies. 

Another  staffing  issue  is  the  required  content  background  for  a  teacher.  The  app;Dach  now 
seems  to  be  that,  as  a  minunum,  a  teacher  must  demonstrate  competence  in  language  and 
math.  Writing  and  sodal  studies,  for  example,  are  viewed  as  easier  to  teach  if  these  primary 
competencies  are  in  place. 

A  third  staffing  issue  is  bilingual  con^tence.  The  Center  needs  more  bilingual  staff.  Staff 
are  currently  monolingual  in  Spanish  or  in  English.  The  students'  needs  for  direction, 
assist9itce  with  language  acquisition  in  English,  and  educational  or  job  counseling  require 
stafT  who  can  speak  the  students'  primary  language  on  a  fuil-time  basis.  Additionally, 
coradination  among  the  Onter's  staff  suffers  when  they  cannot  discuss  matters  with  each 
other. 

Materials 

Materials  are  an  issue  for  the  Spanish-based  classes.  The  ^viter  would  like  more  emphasis 
in  the  CCP  curriculum  on  conqnehension  in  reading,  and  a  strand  that  is  oriented  toward 
developing  readug  skills  in  English  but  is  Spanish-besed.  Staff  also  feel  more  focus  on 
career  orientation  is  warranted.  They  would  like  to  be  more  effective  in  building  a  closer 
link  between  the  GED  and  real-life  plications.  Only  one  graduate  of  the  program  was  able 
to  actually  use  the  GH>  in  the  marketplace. 


REPLICABILiTY 


A  central  element  of  die  Gettysburg  HEP  approach  is  the  use  of  Spanish  language-based 
GED  classes  as  an  entry  into  improving  En^sh  skills.  Students  can  gain  immediate  access 
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to  content  instruction  (although  not  through  the  U.S.  Basics'  CCP  program).  They  can 
then  be  eiKOuraged  (in  ESL  classes)  to  improve  their  English  and  supplement  their  Spanish 
language-based  GED  with  work  in  the  ccnnputer-based  basic  skills  curriculum  that  forms 
the  heart  of  the  CCP  system. 

Spanish-speaking  staff  were  employed  to  assist  students  in  this  transition,  and  students 
worked  with  them  as  well  as  with  the  ESL  staff.  The  approach  to  ESL  utilized  by  U.S. 
Basics  allows  learners  to  begin  at  a  relatively  low  level  (through  use  of  language  master 
technology).  Consequently,  students  can  begin  early  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
con^uter  and  develq)  basic  keyboard  skills. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  CHS  q>proach  is  its  dedication  to  serving  all  students  who  want  to 
try.  The  C^ter,  in  its  <»ientation  to  staff,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  strengthening 
natural  networks  of  learners.  Additionally,  U.S.  Basics'  CCP,  by  being  appropriately 
targeted  to  students  with  low  level  skills,  provides  an  instructional  tool  which  allows 
students  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace  without  threatening  the  progress  of  other  students. 

Another  promising  feature  of  the  progmm  is  the  use  of  computers  as  instructional  tools. 
Students  seem  to  like  using  them,  ana  to  enjoy  learning  about  computers  while  building 
basic  skills.  Students  appreciate  die  privacy  the  computer-based  learning  offers  and  the 
freedom  to  go  m  their  own  pace.  The  ESL  set-up  combines  tape-recorded  language  for 
inlying  receptive  language  alnlity,  and  die  (q>portumty  to  practice  producing  sounds  and 
compare  them  with  an  instructor's  q)oken  language. 

Replicability  of  the  non-computer  based  elements  depends  primarily  on  the  service 
agency's  guiding  philosq>hy.  The  main  component  of  tlx  Center's  unique  approach  is  a 
commitment  to  instruction  in  the  native  language.  Such  a  commitn^nt  is  an  important 
element  in  adapting  the  (XF  fm>gram  to  the  needs  of  farmworkers,  since  the  CCP  adult 
basic  skills,  life  skills,  and  viED  curricula  are  in  English.  Tallying  the  CCP  design  to 
allow  adult  basic  education  and  ESL  to  take  place  concurrently,  is  very  critical.  The  reason 
for  di?s  is  that  few  migrant  farmworicers  have  the  time  to  learn  ESL  first,  and  then, 
sequentially,  woric  on  basic  literacy  skills  and  life  skills. 

It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  there  is  continuing  ctmtroversy  among  educators  about 
the  meri';£  of  providing  instruction  in  the  native  language  of  the  student.  This  controversy 
reflects  politi^  and  mediodological  concerns.  For  example,  when  CHS  tried  to  expand  its 
program  u^txigh  state  funding,  the  state  did  not  approve  of  non-English-based  instmcdon. 

Acquisition  of  the  computer-based  elements  depends  directly  on  financial  resources. 
Although  the  cost  of  technology  is  declining  and  educational  institutions  often  can  obtain 
furthc.  cost  reduction,  technology  hardware  and  software  still  remain  a  substantial 
investment 

An  advantage  of  the  U.S.  Basics  program  is  diat  it  runs  on  either  IBM  or  Macintosh 
systems.  The  technology  investment  is  a  long-term  one  that  requires  careful  consideration 
and  investigation  of  all  die  in^Iications  for  any  program. 

U.S.  Basics  is  a  private  non-profit  corporation  established  specifically  to  franchise  and 
disseminate  die  curriculum  package.  U.S.  Basics  stan-up  support  is  highly  stmctured  and 
is  adapted  specifically  to  the  needs  of  small  agencies,  bodi  local  educational  agencies  and 
community-based  organizations,  serving  low-inwMrc  students.  A  constraint  on  start-up 
assistance  in  programs  targeted  specifically  to  migrant  farmworkers  is  that  US.  Basics 
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is  used  mostly  in  urban  environments  with  fairly  stable  populations,  and  there  is  not 
yet  a  base  of  experience  in  adapting  the  design  to  a  migrant  rural  population. 

The  utility  of  the  CCP  curriculum,  even  under  the  staffing  constraints  faced  by  CHS, 
suggests  that  it  could  be  adaptable  by  other  organizadons  which  serve  migrant  fannworkers 
widi  similarly  linrited  resources.  The  difficulties  of  adapting  to  the  lack  of  a  computer-based 
Spanish-language  adult  basic  education,  life  skills  and  GED,  require  careful  attention. 
Similarly,  adaptions  needed  to  integrate  the  ESL  curriculum  with  the  AB^^ED  curriculum 
into  a  workabte  concurrent  program,  must  also  be  carefully  considered. 
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LULAC  CREATIVE  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  PROGRAM 

and 

WESLACO  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ADULT 
PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION  

Overview 

The  Iowa-  Rio  Grande  Valley  has  one  of  the  most  concentrated  populations  of  migrant 
farmworkers  in  the  United  States.  The  site  visits  to  this  area  reviewed  two  programs 
offered  by  separate  educational  providers:  the  Creative  Academic  Achievonent  Program  of 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC)  in  McAUen;  and  the  Adult 
Program  of  the  Weslaco  Independent  School  District.  These  programs  represent  two 
different  types  of  service  provi(ters  and  curricula  which  have  evolved  in  the  local  area, 
although  LULAC's  program  is  a  franchise  of  the  national  U.S.  Basic  Skills  Investment 
CorpOTation. 

The  Migrant  Farmworker  Population 

Hidalgo  County  has  for  many  years  been  (on  a  per  capita  basis)  one  of  the  poorest  five 
counties  in  the  United  States.  The  poorest  residents  live  in  rural  colonlas  (dense  rural 
hamlets)  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  into  towit  Although  the  area  is  urbanizing  rapidly, 
there  is  not  an  adequate  public  tran^xjrtation  system.  Perhaps  a  third  of  the  faimworkers  in 
the  area  have  no  cars,  or  have  cars  which  are  often  brc^en  down.  In  bad  years  such  as 
1990,  farmworkers  who  owned  cars  literally  had  no  money  to  buy  gas.  Consequently, 
transportation  to  class  is  a  particulariy  serious  obstacle. 

The  diversity  of  educational  needs  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  also  unusuaL  Because 
such  a  large  propOTtion  of  the  population  stems  from  the  1950-1965  influx  of  Bracero: 
(Mexican  guest  agricultural  wctkos),  the  distribution  of  educational  needs  is  distinct  from 
other  farmworker  areas  of  the  United  States.  Older  residents  tend  to  be  more  limited  in 
English  than  younger  residents,  (most  of  the  latter  group  having  been  bom  in  the 
U.S.).This  contrasts  sharply  with  other  important  farmwciker  areas  such  as  California  and 
Florida. 

There  is  also  a  relatively  small  population  of  re^  Mexican  immigrants.  These  new 
arrivals  have  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  recoii  farmworker  immigrants  in  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  continues  to  be  an  important  farmworker  homebase; 
however,  the  area  has  become  urbanized  to  the  extent  that  there  is  an  emerging  ^'culture 
gap*"  between  Mexican-American  farmworkers  and  **mainstream"  Mexican-Americans 
working  in  service  industries.  In  fact,  the  most  firmly  committed  migrants  are  the  group 
least  likely  to  seek  to  improve  their  educations  since  these  families  have  developed 
^)ecialized  eccmomic  strategies  that  (b  not  require  English. 

Although  the  lowo*  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  a  rapidly-changing  area,  there  have  not  been 
successful  attempts  to  conduct  needs  assessments  which  might  serve  to  craft  human  sendee 
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delivery  systems  that  meet  residents'  needs.  An  ambitious  and  reccnl  survey  of  residents  of 
colonias  (The  ColorUas  Factbook^  Texas  Department  of  Human  Senrices,  1988)  paints  a 
staik  picture  of  the  economic  situation  of  residents  but  makes  fiew  concrete  programmatic 
recommendadons. 

Ttw  Adult  Education  Student  Population  Served 

Adult  Education  programs  in  the  lower  Rio  Gramie  Valley  have  given  little  systematic 
attention  to  the  div^se  needs  and  objectives  of  different  groins  of  potential  adult  learners. 

llie  population  sCTved  by  the  Weslaco  Independent  School  District  and  by  the  McAIlen 
LULAC  project  consists  of  both  foreign-born  Tui  U.S.  bom  Hispanics,  most  of  them  of 
Mexican  origin.  The  service  population,  however,  inckdes  some  Central  American 
refugees.  The  GEO  programs  are  oriented  more  toward  Eiglish-speaking  students  who 
were  bom  in  the  U.S.;  the  primary  learners  are  young  adults  who  have  drt^ped  out  of 
school. 

The  student  population  did  not  consist  predominantly  of  farmworkers  at  either  site,  but 
botii  programs  did  include  farmworkers  among  their  students.  At  both  sites,  women 
oumumbered  men  in  ESL  programs,  although  several  farmworker  men  did  attend  classes. 
Neither  program  tailed  its  curriculum  to  meet  specifically  identified  learning  needs  of 
farmworkers.  However,  the  course  scheduling  in  Weslaco  was  designed  to  facilitate  the 
participation  of  migrant  farmworkers  spending  the  winter  and  spring  in  their  homebase 
ccRnmunities  in  Texas. 

The  site  visits  were  conducted  in  mid-April,  before  migrants  left  for  the  Midwest  and 
North.  Several  of  the  students  in  Weslaco  were  attending  night  school  while  working  days 
in  the  onion  harvest.  Many  of  the  women  in  the  classes  were  homemakers,  but  some 
worked  in  local  packing  houses  or  clothing  manufacturing  industries,  as  well. 


PROGRAM  CONTEXT 


The  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  an  area  which  continues  to  be  highly  agricultural,  but 
which  is  rapidly  industrializing  with  sovice  and  light  manufacturing  industries.  Freezes  in 
1983-1984  and  1989-1990  (four  immUis  before  die  site  visit)  had  seriously  damaged  the 
citrus  industry.  While  the  area  is  a  migrant  homebase  because  of  its  winter  work,  there  is 
still  a  very  high  level  of  underemployment  and  unemployment  during  the  winter,  making 
this  a  better  time  for  class  attendance. 

Both  the  Weslaco  and  McAllen  classes  are  held  at  "in  town"  sites.  Although  more  migrant 
workers  live  in  the  colonias  than  in  town,  no  adult  education  program  provides  classes  in 
the  colonias.  Attempts  by  anotho-  local  school  district  to  set  up  classes  m  two  colonias 
between  Weslaco  atui  McAllen.  were  reported  by  various  observers  to  have  been  failures. 
The  Weslaco  program  is  held  in  the  evening  at  die  local  junior  high  school.  The  LULAC 
program  operates  frcsn  die  second  story  of  a  small  McAUen  office  buikling. 

The  Weslaco  ISD  is  a  member  of  die  18-district  Hidalgo-Starr  county  educational 
coqxrative  which  serves  as  a  coordinating  OTganization  for  individual  school  districts.  The 
LULAC  program  is  a  Comprehensive  Osnpetencies  Bx>gram  (CCP)  site,  one  of  more  than 
380  learning  centers  franchised  by  die  U.S.  Basics  Corporation,  a  non-profit  organization 
set  up  widi  suppon  from  die  Ford  Foundation  to  provide  self-paced  basic  skills  instruction. 
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The  U.S.  Basics  network  provides  technical  assistance  to  community-based  organizations 
which  want  to  set  up  and  operate  CCP  programs.  Consequently,  each  franchised  site 
shares  a  common  pnognun  design  with  others;  to  some  extent,  they  are  tailcHcd  in  response 
to  local  c(»tditi(Ris  and  needs. 

Thus,  while  differing  significantly  in  program  design  and  instructional  approach,  the  sites 
visited  each  had  technical  assistance  available:  the  Weslaco  ISD  receives  suppon  from  the 
regional  education  coq)erative;  and  LULAC  tnm  a  national  and  regional  suppon  network. 


OUTREACH  STRATEGIES 


The  Weslaco  ISD  conducts  an  aggressive  outreach  campaign.  Flyers  announcing  the 
availability  of  classes  are  distributed  to  all  children  in  the  school  district  and  public  service 
annoui^ments  are  placed  on  the  main  local  TV  stations  and  several  local  radio  stations. 
Announcements  are  in  English  and  Spanish.  According  to  the  program  director,  most 
students  who  enrolled  in  classes  heard  about  the  program  via  word  ofmoiah  from  friends. 

The  McAllen  LULAC  program  did  not  use  media  as  part  of  its  outreach,  but  recruited 
students  via  linkages  with  the  Texas  Migrant  Council  (which  has  pre-school  Head  Start 
programs). 

Both  programs  identified  "amnesty  classes,*'  (the  pro  forma  40  hour  courses  required  by 
INS  for  iHe-1982  immigrants  to  achieve  permanent  residence),  as  an  important  source  of 
ESL  participants.  Students  who  came  into  the  programs  initially  as  a  result  of  the 
wides^nead  publicity  about  ESL/Qvics  instructi(Hi,  continued  with  their  studies  in  order  to 
learn  more  English  and  improve  their  basic  skills  (beyond  the  INS  requirements  for  a 
''certificate  of  participation.**). 

Outreach  via  word  ofmoutK  and  via  referrals  from  educational  programs  serving  children, 
are  likely  to  be  valuable  methods  in  any  farmworker  area.  Reliance  on  media  for  outreach 
will  vary  in  effectiveness  depending  on  the  range  media  available.  The  lower  Rio  Granite 
Valley  has  a  broadcast  industry  closely  attuned  to  the  different  segmer:s  of  the  blue  collar 
and  fiuinworker  population,  with  radio  formats  running  the  gamut  fixmi  salsa  to  country 
western. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONCEPTS  AND  APPROACH 


The  two  programs  use  veiy  different  approaches  to  instruction.  Weslaco  ISD  represents  a 
traditional  instructional  ^iproach,  while  the  CCP  program  is  highly  structured  and  program 
designed  for  community-based  organizations  and  alternative  education  settinp.  CCP  relies, 
in  part,  on  computer-b^ed  instruction. 

Intake  and  Initial  Assessment 

In  the  Weslaco  program,  initial  assessment  for  adult  basic  education  (either  pre-GED  or 
GED)  is  performed  with  a  short  S8  item  reading  test,  the  ABLE  II;  the  McAllen  CCP 
program  uses  the  TABE. 

Initial  assessment  for  ESL  students  is  informal  at  both  the  Weslaco  and  the  McAllen  sites. 
In  the  Weslaco  program,  students  are  placed  in  a  beginning,  intermediate,  or  advanced  ESL 
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class  based  on  a  20-itein  inventory  of  conversational  questions  eliciting  information  about 
the  student  In  the  CCP  program,  the  ESL  teacher  assigns  students  to  the  appropriate 
"strand**  of  the  ESL  cuiriculum  and  the  computer-based  system  incorporates  a  con^ency- 
based  tracking  system  tied  to  standard  measures  of  language  competently:  the  TABE,  the 
LAS,  and  the  BEST. 

In  principle,  the  Weslaco  program  is  an  open  entry  -  open  exii  p  mi p^un  but,  in  practice, 
most  students  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  the  instructional  *'cycle"  in  either  October  or 
February.  The  McAllen  program  is,  in  principle,  a  "walk  in**  program  where  people  can 
come  in  when  they  want  In  practice,  ESL  classes  were  scheduled  for  ev^ing  while  the 
GED  class  was  a  daytime  40-hour  per  wedc  class  sponscaed  by  the  Texas  Youth  Authority. 
Thus,  while  both  programs  would  allow  enrollees  some  flexibility,  neither  encouraged  it. 

Development  of  Individual  Learning  Plan 

BoUi  programs  visited  sought  to  accommodate  a  wide  range  of  individual  learning  goals. 
However,  tiie  farmworker  students  we  talked  with  were  specific  about  their  learning 
objectives.  They  wanted  to  leain  English  to  get  better  jobs. 

The  GED  class  observed  at  tlw  LULAC  site  had  a  very  high  level  of  learner  participation  in 
selection  of  topics  to  be  covered.  The  LULAC  staff  in  particular  felt  strongly  that  staff 
should  provide  infoimal  counseling  as  part  of  the  learning  process,  recognizing  that  adult 
education  participants,  GED  cff'ESL,  were  involved  in  major  life  changes.  The  Weslaco 
ESL  classes  observed  were  standardized  with  few  q>p(fftunities  for  individualized  learning. 

Both  programs  sought  to  provide  continual  reassurance  and  to  build  learners*  self- 
confiderioe  since  they  reco^iized  the  impratance  of  success,  given  that  most  students  (not 
just  farmworicers)  exp^ted  Mure. 

Course  Content  and  Learning  Objectives 

In  the  Weslaco  program,  ESL  classes  were  provided  at  four  levels:  amnesty  ESL/civics. 
beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced  and  basic  skills  education  at  two  levels:  pre-GED 
(grade  levels  0-8)  and  GED  (grade  levels  9-12).  In  the  McAllen  CCP  program,  learning  is 
on  a  continuum.  However,  the  coping  skills  and  career  orientation  modules,  while 
"'integrated**  with  the  ESL  curriculum  are  available  only  in  English. 

Basic  skill  learning  for  English-speaking  students  was  oriented  toward  passing  the  GED. 
In  the  Weslaco  progrunti,  die  cumcnlum  included  units  designs!  to  familiarize  smdents  with 
test-taking,  and  studentf  were  refened  to  the  GED  when  instructors  felt  they  could  pass  the 
test  In  the  McAllen  program,  students  were  refened  to  die  GED  only  after  they  had  scored 
about  55  on  the  practice  GED  test  (It  was  anticipated  that  students  would  be  nervous  and 
do  less  well  on  the  actual  test) 

The  CCP  basic  skills  program  combi^s  academic  and  functional  competencies  objectives. 
The  functional  competencies  include  occupational  knowledge,  coping  skills,  consumer 
economics,  health  topics,  and  inlcnuiation  on  community  resources. 

The  Weslaco  program  consists  of  two  3-hc  u-  classes  per  week  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks 
amounting  to  60  hours  of  instruction  per  cycle.  The  CCP  program  is  open-ended;  expected 
gains,  based  on  1989  national  data,  are  over  4  grade  levels  per  IQO  hours  of  instruction.  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  somewhat  lower  rates  of  skills  acquisition  for  migrant  students  who 
speak  only  limited  English . 
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Class  Activities  and  Instructional  Techniques 

The  CCP  modeU  by  combining  teacher-based  instruction  and  computer-based  instruction 
allows  teachers  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  individualized  instmction.  The  0T!0  class 
observed  at  the  McAUen  site  was  focused  on  values  clarification  and  problem-solving.  All 
participants  were  actively  involved  in  a  wide-ranging  discussion.  The  active  participation 
by  a  group  of  **at  risk**  youth,  who  would  be  only  minimally  involved  in  class  activities  in 
many  settings,  was  in^ressive. 

The  ESL  classes  observed  at  die  Weslaco  progpan  consisted  oral  drills  in  English.  The 
CCP  ESL  instruction  induct  oral,  traditional  clasaoom  activities  ami  computer-based 
learning.  The  computer-based  ESL  units  are  self-paced  and  allow  leamo^  to  hear  English 
phrases  npcsied  as  often  as  they  desire,  then  to  reccnd  their  own  phrases  and  to  compare 
them  witii  the  lecoided  material.  The  audio  material  includes  on-screen  computer  graphics, 
reinforcing  the  oral  learning. 

Neither  of  the  progruns  observed  had  adapted  curriculum  to  meet  the  instructional  needs  of 
farmworkers. 

Educational  Technology  and  Materials  Used 

The  Weslaco  program  used  no  educational  technology.  Standard  textbook  mat^als  were 
provided  to  students.  These  included  the  Prentice  Hall  ESL,  pre-GED,  and  GED  texts  and 
workbooks,  Stedc-Vaughn  ESL  and  ABE  materials,  the  Oxford  Pictorial  Dictionary  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Amnesty/Citizenship  texts. 

The  CCP  curriculum  package  is  a  standardized  multi-media  one,  including  computer 
software  for  die  ESL  and  GED  drills,  textbooks,  and  video  materials.  The  CCP  ESL 
learning  station  has  a  very  user-lriendly  interface,  allowing  students  to  rectatl  and  compare 
dieir  s^en  expressions  witii  the  **standard**  recorded  pronunciation.  The  GED  materials 
conform  to  what  is  an  emerging  standard  for  courseware  in  ABE,  a  compact  and  well- 
designed  set  of  programmed  drills  with  student  tracking  capabilities,  but  with  limited 
graphics. 

The  CCP  life  skills  or  ^'functional  compe  endes**  strands  in  the  ABE  curriculum  seem 
particularly  well  thought  out  and  presented.  Units  on  banking,  credit,  taxes,  and  insurance, 
on  getting  jobs  and  keqsing  them,  on  community  resources,  medical  care,  and  parenting  all 
serve  to  enrich  the  basic  curricuIunL  The  McAllen  program  staff  believe  that  a  ''sequential" 
learning  modd  Geaming  English  first  and  then  beginning  life  skills  learning)  is  justified; 
however,  the  utility  of  the  curriculum  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  would  be 
greatiy  increased  by  ti)e  availability  of  a  Spanish  life  skills/GED  venion.  allowing  for  a 
**concuntnt"  learning  (tesign. 

Monitoring  Individual  Student  Progress 

In  the  Weslaco  program,  overall  adult  education  learning  opportunities  consist  of  a 
continuum  of  classes:  three  levels  of  ESL,  and  pre-GED  or  GED.  Teachers  managed  die 
overall  learning  of  individual  smdents  by  monitoring  their  progress  informally  and 
recommending  that  they  move  on  to  the  subsequent  level,  if  appropriate,  or  repeat  the 
instruction.  Since  class  size  was  small,  tracking  individual  progress  did  not  present  a 
problem. 
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The  CCP  program  contains  student  tracking  capabilities  typical  of  computer-managed 
instruction  (CMI)  packages.  Student  progress  is  tested  after  conq)leting  each  instructional 
unit  and  recorded,  together  with  backgnnind  data  on  die  number  of  hours  required  to  learn 
the  instmctional  objectives  and  the  actual  score.  The  CCP  program  also  stresses  involving 
students  in  tracking  thdr  own  progress  via  individualized  ''plans  and  profiles''  which  are 
updated  daily.  This  is  a  useful  way  to  build  students'  awareness  of  learning  as  an 
investment  of  time  and  to  strengthen  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 

A  particularly  strong  feature  of  the  CCP  program  design  is  that  a  full-fledged  management 
information  system  allows  the  program  provide  to  analyze  progress  of  specific  student 
groups  (e.g.,  teenagers,  older  farmworkors)  to  allow  for  **fine  tuning"  the  program.  The 
CCP  design,  based  in  pan  on  the  prior  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  model, 
strcNigly  enq»hasizes  flexibility  and  individualization  in  acqiting  to  leamor  style  ami  ability. 

L^mer  Reactions  to  Instructional  Content  and  Approach 

Students  at  both  sites  were  pleased  to  be  receiving  free  assistance  in  overcoming  their 
educational  deficiencies..  The  class  atmosphere  was  friendly  and  collegia!  at  both  sites. 
PtY)gram  participants  were  not  in  much  of  a  position  to  provide  "consumer"  oHnparisons  of 
the  program  they  were  enrolled  in,  but  oiw  participant  who  had  attended  ESL  at  the  local 
university  fdt  tiiat  fbs  Weslaco  class  was  con^iarable. 

The  Weslaco  site  did  not  appear  to  be  very  cognizant  of  farmworker  needs,  lifestyles,  or 
concerns.  One  legalized  farmwoiicer  wistfully  said  he  would  like  to  keep  learning  after  he 
went  north  to  Illinois,  but  knew  it  was  not  possible.  His  worry,  a  reasonable  one,  was  that 
he  might  forget  the  English  he  had  learned  in  the  Spring  class  over  the  Summer.  At 
Weslaco  ISD,  the  question  of  application  to  real-life  concems  outside  the  classroom  was 
beyond  the  program's  scope. 

In  contrast,  the  McAUen  CCP  program,  with  its  built-in  focus  on  counseling, 
individualization,  and  life  concems,  fully  engaged  the  learners'  attention  and  addressed 
their  life  concems. 


SUPPORT  SERVICES 


The  Weslaco  program  previously  provided  child  care  for  parents  to  facilitate  program 
completion,  but  was  foiced  to  discontinue  this  service.  The  program  encouraged  infomial 
ride-sharing,  (as  transportation  is  a  major  problem  both  for  new  ioamiiprants  and  long-time 
residents  of  the  area),  but  had  no  funds  to  provide  transportation.  The  program  did  not 
^)pear  to  particqiate  in  cononunity  infonnation  ami  referral  netwoiks. 

Both  programs  felt  that  transportation  sui^xnt  would  greatly  facilitate  student  participation 
but  neither  was  able  to  provide  it  A  collaborative  plan  between  the  Edinburgh  School 
District  and  the  Texas  Human  Resources  Department  (Social  Services)  had  attempted  to 
locate  adult  basic  ^ucation  classes  in  colonias,  in  part  to  oveiccHne  the  transportation 
problem.  The  pilot  project ,  however,  was  never  implemented. 

The  MvAllen  program  provided  referrals  to  other  service  agencies,  but  the  support  service 
network  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  stretched  so  thin  that  virtually  all  service 
providers  exhaust  funds  without  meeting  more  than  10  to  20  percent  of  the  universe  of 
need. 
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Lack  of  transportation  services,  child  care,  and  career  counseling  services  place  soious 
constraints  <hi  both  prc^rams;  poor  economic  conditions,  in  genoal.  also  restricted  many 
students*  capabilities  to  participate  in  learning  pn^rams. 


DELIVERY  SYSTEM 


Administration  and  Staffing 

The  Weslaco  jnogram  conformed  to  a  staffing  pattern  common  among  adult  education 
providers.  Instnictors  were  hourly  employees,  most  of  whom  were  also  elementaiy  school 
teachers  in  the  district  Teachers  were  well  paid  by  south  Texas  standards,  but  often  were 
teachuig  in  the  evening  ate  comjdeting  a  full  school  day.  There  was  one  instructional  aide 
for  each  three  classes,  a  staffing  ratio  that  appeared  to  work  well  as  aides  rotated  from  class 
to  class. 

There  were  no  instructional  aides  in  the  McAllen  program  due  to  under>enrollment  in 
classes.  The  office  manager  combined  her  overall  administrative  work  with  providing 
orientations  to  new  students  and  testing  current  students.  The  program  staff  had  all 
completed  a  U.S.  Basics  week-long  staff  training  sesaoh. 

Instructor  to  student  ratio  was  planned  to  be  about  1  to  10  in  both  programs,  and  ooth  had 
very  low  administradve  overhead. 

Budget 

Budget  data  was  not  collected;  however,  both  programs  seem  to  operate  at  somewhat  lower 
funding  levels  than  normally  found  in  other  areas. 

A  Texas  Basics  report  on  Srd  quarto-,  1989  program  performance  statewide,  shows  a  total 
instructional  cost  of  $16.20  per  instructional  hcnir  or  $.70  per  student  per  hour  based  on  an 
avmge  enrollment  of  23  students. 


OUTCOMES 


Specific  outcome  data  was  not  obtained  for  either  program.  It  may  be  reasonably  infeired 
that  the  impact  of  Uieir  educational  services  most  probably  rests  on  whetiier  students 
enrolled  in  multiple  courses,  since  approximately  60  hours  of  instruction  are  not  likely  to 
yield  high  results  in  terms  of  the  English-speaking  ability  of  monolingual  Spanish 
speakers.  The  value  to  English-speaking  GED  enrollees  of  educational  investments  of  this 
order  of  magnitude  is  probably  somewhat  greater. 

Texas  statewide  reading  gains,  for  a  largely  (96%)  minority  student  population,  were  3.85 
grade  levels  per  100  hours  of  elementary  reading  instruction,  and  5.8 1  grade  levels  per  100 
hc»irs  of  intomediate  reading. 
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REPLICABILITY 


Although  funding  oonstraints  faced  by  the  Wesl>u»  and  McAUen  piogranis  are  as  serious  as 
any  in  the  country,  replication  of  their  program  approaches  is  not  a  function  of  funding 
level.  ^ 

The  strategy  d  providing  adult  education  classes  to  migxant  faimwoikers  in  their  homebase 
communities  during  the  winter  is  extremely  promising;  however,  provision  of  such 
services  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  "continuation'*  programs  assisting  migrants  to 
maintain  their  progress  in  learning  English  and  building  basic  skills  over  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

Availability  of  bilingual  staff  and  organizational  commitment  :o  hire  such  staff,  even  when 
their  educational  qualifications  are  lower  than  those  desired  by  some  educational 
agencies  is  crucial  for  replication.  A  strong  point  of  both  programs  is  that  they  are  able  to 
use  paraprofessional  staff  effectively. 

Weslaco's  electronic  media  outreach  effoits  can  only  be  replicated  in  areas  whoe  there  are 
bilingual  radio  and  televiaon  stations,  as  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  strategy  of 
covering  a  wide  range  of  English-language  competencies  by  providing  a  continuum  of 
classes  is  feasible  in  any  area  where  the  migrant  farmwcsicer  population  support  this  range. 

A  strong  point  of  the  U.S.  Basics  program  in  adult  banc  education  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  placed  on  program  start-up.  The  standard  "franchising"  arrangement 
includes: 

•  strong  technical  assistance; 

•  staff  OTientation  and  training;  and 

•  ongdng,  mandatCHy  assessment  of  student  progress  and  program  performance. 

Although  Hidalgo  County  has  one  of  the  largest  populations  of  migrant  farmworkers  in  the 
United  States*  it  is  instructive  that  neither  the  Weslaco  nor  the  McAllen  program  was 
tailored  to  ad(faess  thdr  migrant  farmworicers'  charactnistic  concerns. 

A  more  useful  devebpn^ntal  approach  than  die  rq)licatioa  of  tte  services  provided  in  these 
programs  would  be  to  design  a  Vxal  program,  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

•  seascmal  patterns  of  local  migrant  famiworkos; 

•  their  special  concerns  as  prospective  adult  learners;  and 

•  barriers  to  class  attendance,  such  as  transportation. 

Such  an  approach  might  also  benefit  from  incoapc^ating  the  U.S.  Basics  curriculum,  which 
is  a  fundan^ntally  strong  one,  and  by  giving  serious  attention  to  teaching  ESL  and  ABE 
concurrently. 
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WASHINGTON 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  COLLEGE 
and 

WASHINGTON  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Central  Washington  Area  and  Farmworker  Population 

The  Fiasco  area  of  Washington  State,  Franklin  and  Benton  counties  in  the  central  pait,  plays 
host  to  noore  than  6,000  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  Primary  crops  axe  apples  and 
asparagus;  cherries,  pears  and  various  vegetables  are  also  grown  here.  In  past  years,  the 
area  relied  on  **fruit  traiiq>s**  to  harvest  the  crops,  but  be^nning  in  the  1950s,  a  labor  force 
of  migrant  farmwoikers  fiom  South  Texas  took  over.  Since  then,  some  have  settled  out  in 
the  area. 

Almost  all  <^  the  migrant  farmwoikers  in  the  area  (99%)  are  Spanish-speaking,  (75%  from 
Mexico,  about  20%  Mexican  Americans,  3%-4%  from  Central  America),  and  a  few  are 
Canadian  Indians.  Surveys  of  employment  in  asparagus  and  apples,  conducted  by  the 
Washington  State  Employment  Commisrion,  indicate  that  65%'-75%  of  the  peak  harvest 
labor  force  are  out-of-state  migrants. 

Most  of  the  migrants  are  unaccompanied  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  While  the 
early  harvest  asparagus  is  dominated  by  Texas-based  migrants  and  includes  a  good 
propcHtion  of  family  wrakers,  other  crops  are  harvested  primarily  by  inomigrant  workers 
from  Mexico.  Many  immigrant  fannworicers  who  were  legalized  under  the  Inmugration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  have  settled  out  in  central  Washington.  However,  the  state 
has  an  unusually  high  level  of  intrastate  migration  because  of  the  timing  of  the  western 
Washington  strawbeny  and  cranbeny  harvest  and  its  relationship  to  central  Washington 
farm  labor  tasks  such  as  cheny  picking,  pear  picking  and  ^le  thinning. 

Assessment  of  entering  educational  levels  of  individuals  participating  in  ABE  and  ESL 
classes  has  shown  two-thirds  of  the  peculation  score  below  fourth  grade  in  English 
language  skills.  Even  those  who  speak  some  functional  English  do  not  read  or  write 
English  pnrficiently. 

During  the  harvest  period,  migrant  f  armworicers  live  in  labor  camps  in  the  Pasco  area.  The 
asparagus  harvest  is  of  ^lort  duration — no  more  than  two  months;  and  as  soon  as  woik  is 
over,  the  migrants  must  vacate  this  housing.  The  peak  work  periods  are  from  April  15  to 
early  June  for  asparagus;  June  for  apple  thinning;  mid-August  through  late  September  or 
early  Octobo'  for  picking  apples.  Many  of  die  migrants  who  have  settled  out  in  the  Pasco 
area  are  working  at  processing  and  packing  plants. 


PROGRAM  CONTEXT 


Site  visits  were  made  to  two  ediK:ationaI  agencies  in  the  Pasco  area:  the  Washington  Human 
Development  Corporation,  a  nonprofit  community-based  organization  and  the  local 
community  college  district 
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Washington  Human  Devalopmant  Corporation  (WHDC) 

WHDC  is  the  JTPA  ,  Section  4C2  grantee  with  field  offices  in  Pasco,  Yakima,  Walla 
Walla,  and  other  cities  in  central  Washington.  It  provides  employment  training,  English  as 
a  second  language  (ESL)  and  adul!  basic  education  (ABE).  During  the  1989-90  program 
year,  about  140  farmworkers  weie  successfully  trained  and  placed  in  new  jobs  by  this 
cento*. 

While  die  focus  of  WHDC  is  on  employment  training,  about  20%  of  its  budget  is  directly 
targeted  to  adult  basic  education  because  it  is  a  crucial  element  in  building  farmworkers* 
enptoyatnlity  for  non-agricultural  occupations. 

Participants  who  are  eligible  for  JTPA  402  training  participate  in  the  basic  education 
instruction,  if  needed,  fc^  a  maximum  ai  100  hours.  About  15  individuals  per  program 
cycle  participate  in  ABE  or  ESL  classy.  In  die  past,  some  participants  have  wanted  to 
obtain  the  GED  and  instruction  has  been  provided.  Currentiy,  however,  onphasis  has 
moved  away  torn  GED,  because  of  die  time  required  for  students  to  reach  a  pacing  level 
and  the  limited  instructional  time  available.  The  emphasis  is  now  firmly  on  developing 
survival  Engli^  and  axqdoyment-related  English. 

Training  is  pnmded  on-site  in  a  classr3om  setting  during  die  afternoon  and  early  evening 
hours.  During  die  day,  die  classroom  is  used  by  die  local  school  district,  (which  provides 
conq)ut^  as  weU).  EmoUn^nt  is  on  a  first  coo^-first  served  basis  and  by  referrals  from 
social  service/employment  development  agencies  in  the  area.  Linkages  widi  other 
organizations  are  infbnnal  and  occasional. 

Columbia  Basin  College  (CBC) 

CBC  is  one  of  the  educational  agencies  which  offers  Adult  Education  services  through  the 
Washington  State  community  college  system.  It  has  been  in  q)eration  for  at  least  13  years, 
providing  ESL  and  ABE  leading  to  a  GED). 

Over  the  last  two  years,  ihc  orpadxaAoa  of  these  services  has  changed  so  that  now  diey  are 
housed  in  the  Atfamnistration  Building  on  campus,  and  a  separate  "continuation**  school 
section  is  located  widun  the  town  itself.  This  report  covers  services  provided  on  die  main 
campus  since  no  services  were  available  at  the  satellite  office  during  tite  brief  visit 

At  the  campus,  diere  is  a  small  full-time  staff  consisting  of  die  coordinator  of  the  ESL  and 
ABE  programs,  clerical  support,  and  two  teachers  in  the  Learning  Opportunities  Center. 
ESL  is  c(»iducted  by  pait-time  instructors. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  U.S.  Basics*  computer-based  Comprehensive 
Competencies  Program  has  been  the  primary  means  of  providing  ABE  instruction. 
Therefofe,  instmction  is  individualized  within  each  strand  of  competencies. 

In  1988,  the  Washington  State  Departn^nt  of  Education  instituted  a  competency-based 
approach  to  instruction,  developing  its  own  conq>etency  framework.  While  academic  in 
nature,  diese  are  oriented  toward  d^Ioping  life  skills.  Complying  with  diis  change  seems 
to  have  been  a  positive  experience  for  CBCs  ESL  and  ABE  program  staff.  They  cite  die 
impact  as  having  direc'^  more  attention  to  reading  and  writing  along  widi  the  continuing 
focus  on  oral  English  competence.  In  addition,  die  Ton[q>etencies  seem  to  have  provided  a 
means  with  which  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  die  programs. 
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OUTREACH  STRATEGIES 


Intake  at  both  CBC  and  WHDC  is  limited  to  prospective  students  who  are  'Valk-ins*"  or 
who  are  refened  by  other  community  and  social  service  agencies.  While  notices  may  be 
broadcast  via  radio  or  displayed  in  stares  and  snpennarke^  Hose  channels  are  not  believed 
to  be  veiy  useful  as  a  means  of  recruiting  students.  Adult  basic  education  services  provided 
by  WHDC  and  CBC  are  self-contained  and  few  linkages  are  mrintained  with  atha  s^ce 
agencies. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACH 


The  instructional  approach  at  the  two  agencies  reflects  differences  in  organization  structure, 
mission  and  staffing,  althtxigh  the  farmwoiker  populations  served  by  each  were  similar. 

Washington  Human  Ddvelo|»nent  Corporation 

WHDC  provides  insinictor-based  skills  and  ESL  education  in  classes  consisting  of 
approximately  IS  students.  Farmworker  clients  are  referred  to  the  WHDC  educational 
conqxMient,  depending  on  die  intake  worker's  as^simient  their  need  for  improvement  in 
basic  skills. 

Educationa]  Services  Offered 

Iiutial  assessment  is  based  on  an  informal  intake  interview  with  the  applicants  and  on  their 
performances  on  die  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  skills  (TABE).  Based  on  these,  an 
individual  plan  is  develqied  which  specifies  the  instruction  needed  for  the  new  client  to 
move  into  ncHi-agricultural  employment  Hements  of  the  instructional  program  include  die 
following  choices: 

•  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  classes       •  Counseling 

•  Adult  basic  education  (ABE)  classes  •  Attitudes  worlcshops 

•  Application/Resume  wcHkshops  •  Work  habits  workshops 

•  Interview  workshi^s  •  Tutoring 

•  Career  awareness  workshops 

Workshops  are  intensive  sessions,  often  presented  by  outsiders  such  as  the  local  Minority 
Business  Development  Center.  A  student  is  likely  to  participate  in  a  combination  of 
program  elements  based  on  individual  need.  Because  services  are  provided  in  the 
employment  training  context,  and  XTPA  performance  standards  discourage  costly 
educational  training  investments,  the  employability  development  plans  are  likely  to 
include  the  minimum  level  of  basic  education  required  to  achieve  stable,  full-time 
employment 

Staffing  and  Scheduling 

One  fiill-time  instructor  provides  both  ABE  and  ESL  instruction;  an  aide  is  also  employed 
to  assist  widi  instmction  and  provide  bilingual  tutoring  support  arid  encouragement 
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Two  Strands  of  classes  are  held,  allowing  a  student  to  paiticipate  after  woric,  essentially 
tnm  4:30  pm  to  7:30  p.m.  (with  alternate  eveninp  focusing  on  ESL  or  ABE);  or  during 
the  aftcHiOon  from  1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  (with  alt^ative  aft^oons  focusing  on  ESL  or 
ABE). 

The  tutorini^  and  assessment  functions  are  specifically  allocated  time  apan  £rom  class 
sessions  so  the  participant  will  not  lose  continuity  of  instruction  and  still  be  assured  extRt 
attention.  Instruction^  planning  and  coordination  of  various  program  activities  by  staff  is 
also  built  into  each  weekly  schedule. 

Materials 

Matmals  in  use  are  generally  developed  by  Steck- Vaughn.  The  instructor  cited  a  need  for 
materials  more  oriented  to  jnxiblems  farmwcakers  are  likely  to  find  in  adjusting  to  a  new 
community,  and  to  the  Pasco  community  in  particular.  Such  materials  might  consist  of  a 
series  of  pre-assembled  pictures  of  common  signs  used  in  communities  (such  as  at 
pedestrian  crosswalks  or  on  grocery  store  pri(»  labels). 

Assessing  and  Managing  Student  Progress 

For  basic  education  skills  placement,  CASAS  Reading  and  Math  and  the  TABE  are  the 
main  vehicles.  Scores  generally  indicated  second  and  third  grade  perfomiance  levels. 
Steck-Vaughn  materials  are  the  primary  ones  used  for  math,  reading  and  survival  skills 
(designated  in  the  employment  training  ccmtext  as  "Pte-Employment"  skills). 

For  English  as  a  Second  Language,  CASAS'  Listening  Test  is  the  primary  assessment  tool. 
Instruction  is  80%  oral  (practice  speaking  and  listening).  The  remainder  is  dedicated  to 
reading.  There  is  a  minor  focus  on  writing.  Lessons  often  have  hooKwork  components 
where  students  bring  in  examples  of  the  use  of  a  certain  word,  and  these  are  discussed  by 
the  whole  class. 

No  specific  text  for  ESL  is  used.  The  instructor  makes  use  of  self-developed  exercises  of 
interest  to  the  class.  ESL  classes  are  veiy  basic.  More  advanced  survival  language  skills  arc 
considered  to  be  part  of  ABE.  In  ABE  classes,  basic  skills  themes  such  as  work 
expectations,  relating  with  co-workers,  and  what  to  do  about  woric  absences,  are  folded 
into  the  practice  of  new  language  and  numeracy  sidlls  devdc^nnent 

Instruction,  then,  is  driven  by  participants'  needs  and  instructors'  interest  Individual 
learner  outcomes  are  examined;  howevo",  trends  in  performance  and  overall  performance 
level  in  these  classes  are  not  generally  tracked  There  is  fbllow-up  of  students  to  a  degree, 
but  the  primary  emphasis  is  to  achieve  a  successful  placement  under  JTPA  regulations 
(which  require  a  90  day  follow-up  for  the  agency  to  earn  credit  for  a  job  placement  and  be 
completely  reimbursed). 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Educational  Services  Offered 

CBC  provides  instmctor-based  ESL  classes  and  computer-based  ABE  classes.  ESL  classes 
are  held  both  during  the  day  and  evening,  consciously  following  a  small  class-size 
approach  of  10  to  15  smdents.  The  ABE  computer  lab  is  individualize  and  accommodates 
laiger  groups.  Botii  the  classes  and  the  lab  had  two  teachers  present  and  sometimes  an  aide 
as  well,  making  the  instructor-student  ratio  about  1  to  5. 
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Student  Assessment,  Educational  Approach  and  InMnictional  Management 

The  TABE  locates  test  is  utilized  for  ABE  placenaent  After  taking  the  test,  the  student  is 
assigned  to  one  of  the  levels  within  the  U^.  Basics  CCP  computer-based  system. 

Staff  recognized  that  the  TABE  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  a  placement  test  for  the 
farmworicer  population  as  needed,  but  they  fed  that  the  fleubility  in  U.S.  Basics  allows 
stwients  to  find  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Essentially,  if  students  achieve  an 
85%  conq)letion  rate  they  are  encouraged  to  move  on  to  the  next  unit  of  instruction. 

ESL  anc  ABE  are  taught  sequentially.  Once  students  passed  the  ESL  classes,  they 
proceeded  to  the  ABE  lab.  Cocvdinaticm  among  ESL  part-time  instructors  is  very  limited. 
Meetings  are  held  among  staff  at  least  monthly  but  planning  time  and  time  for  coofxiination 
are  in  short  supply.  Student  follow-up  is  not  funded,  and  too  time  consuming  to  conduct 
without  such  support 

The  lab  instructors  monitor  learners'  performance,  help  address  individual  problems  they 
experienced  and  hold  special  sessions,  (particularly  in  the  writing  course)  during  the 
academic  session.  Matedals  accompanying  the  computer-based  modules  are  generally 
appraised  as  adequate,  although  not  fully  able  to  meet  adults  needs  for  English  that  is 
oriented  to  seeking  m^loyroent 

With  the  change  in  State  Department  of  Education  focus  on  adult  basic  skill  competencies, 
the  lab  personnel  are  studying  the  relation  between  U.S.  Basic's  competencies  and  the 
Washington  Department  of  Education's  and  conq)aring  the  supplementary  materials  in 
terms  of  the  new  focus.  It  was  felt  that  die  State's  competencies  were  well  aligned  with  the 
existing  competencies  incorporated  into  the  U.S.  Basics  framework. 

ESL  placement  vehicles  are  an  ESL  oral  interview  and  a  literacy  placement  test  that  CBC 
developed.  The  oral  interview  uses  application  interview  questions  for  assessment, 
supplonenting  them  with  descriptions  of  actions  portrayed  in  accompanying  pictures.  The 
literacy  placement  te^  focuses  on  number  and  letter  decoding,  pronunciation  of  targeted 
difficult  words  and  comprehension  of  a  very  short  story.  Each  placement  test  takes  about 
10  minutes  to  complete  and  the  tests  overlap  somewhat  with  regard  to  the  assessment 
infonnation  diey  piovkle. 

Monitoring  students'  progress  in  ESL  is  done  by  personalized  student-instructs  interaction 
and  by  testing.  ESL  instmction  utilizes  small  group,  as  well  as  individual,  work  and 
follows  the  State's  Core  Competencies  fen*  ESL. 

The  following  in^ctional  materials  are  in  use:  Practice  in  Survival  English  (Read  the 
Instructions  first;  It*s  on  the  Map;  Label  Talk;  Machine  Age  Riddles);  Laubach 
materials  from  New  Readers'  Press  in  New  Ycnt;  Personal  Stories.  Side  by  Side:  and 
10  Steps  and  26  Steps  torn  Metaany  Press.  Staff  feci  ^nmegaxne&  (such  as  AD  LIB — 
a  dice  game  with  letters  on  each  die  requiring  spelling  words  to  gain  points)  would  be 
desirable. 

Pictures  are  used  in  class  as  stimuli,  and  tutra^  also  woriced  individually  with  students  on  a 
regular  basis. 
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SUPPORT  SERVICES 


WHDC  identified  a  number  of  support  service  needs  (which  they  identify  as  barrios  to 
training  and  subsequent  employment).  These  include  health  services,  transportation,  legal 
assistance,  child  care,  enwrgency  financial  help,  housing,  and  counseling  for  alcoholism  or 
other  substance  abuse.  These  problems  are  identified  during  intake  and  subsequently 
addressed.  WHDC  has  a  small  budget  fv  ded  by  a  Conununity  Services  Block  Gr.^it 
(CSBG)  which  is  very  flexible  in  terms  of  the  type  of  support  it  allows;  however,  it  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  client  needs. 

CBC  does  not  formally  identify  support  service  needs. 

Both  agencies  operate  in  a  fairly  self-contained  fashion  in  the  community,  not  seeming  to 
maintain  ties  with  otho'  agencies  beyond  participation  in  quanerly  meetings  of  agency 
executive  directors. 


OUTCOMES 


WHDC  uses  CAS  AS  to  test  improvement  over  the  course  of  participation  and  keeps 
progress  records  on  each  student  CBC  uses  the  ESLOA  to  test  improvement,  as  well  as 
the  progress  measures  in  the  U.S.  Basics  curriculum. 

Both  providers  now  have  genoral  goals  and  objectives  for  students  and  are  interpreting 
these  as  benchmarks  for  their  classes.  Neither  agency  uses  assessment  data  as  a  basis  for 
examin^ng  how  the  program  is  serving  participants  nor  fot  guidance  about  improvement  of 
program  inqjact 

Another  issue  for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  relates  to  the  utility  of  the  particular 
program  competencies  developed  in  the  program,  or  priorities  among  competencies  within 
the  context  of  farmworkers  personal  and  economic  goals.  WHDC  centers  its  ESL 
instruction  on  students*  employability  needs  but  is  now  moving  to  focus  its  ABE 
instruction  to  meet  personal  needs  as  well.  CBC  has  an  approach  to  both  ESL  and  ABE 
which  generally  applies  lO  all  students  and  which  was  less  tailored  to  any  particular 
individual's  ne^. 
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Working  within  the  migrant  farmworker  community  to  develop  increased  interest  in  the 
values  and  benefits  associated  with  continuing  education  is  a  challenge  fifr  administrators  of 
Adult  Education.  Getting  adult  farmworkers  to  enroll  in  educational  activities  is  a  function 
of  succesrful  outreach  and  recruiting  efforts  in  their  community.  Retaining  them  in 
educational  settings  until  their  personal  objectives  are  reached  is  a  strong  indicator  of 
program  ^ectiveness  and  of  the  artfulness  and  empathy  of  their  teachers. 


INTRODUCTION 


An  Old  Myth 

There  is  an  old  myth  around  that  continue  to  reinfnce  the  i(tea  that  certain  numbers  of  our 
society  are  often  hard  to  find,  hard  to  access,  and  difficult  to  serve.  These  are  the  people 
living  in  the  shadows  of  our  society.  They  are  the  very  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
illiterate,  the  developmentally  delayed,  the  disabled  and  handicapped,  the  unschooled,  the 
home-bound  elderly,  abused  or  neglected  children,  those  hopelessly  unemployed,  and  the 
homeless. 

Although  the  myth  persists,  these  groups  are  part  of  the  visible  fabric  of  our  society  and,  as 
such,  am  the  subjects  of  considerable  study,  analysis,  public  information,  media  attention 
and  public  policy  activity.  Absent  from  this  list  are  the  migrant  farmworkers.  They  are 
nearly  invisible,  since  the  myth  asserts  that  they  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  find,  access  and 
serve.  Therefore,  adult  education  administrators  and  teachers  interested  in  addressing  how 
best  to  outreach  adult  migrant  farmworker  and  recruit  them  as  students,  may  begin  by 
asking:  Where  are  they?  and  How  do  I  reach  them? 

Finding  StAigrant  Farmworkers 

Migrant  farmworkers  are  not  really  haid-to-find.  Most  of  them  may  be  located  anytime  and 
anyplace  that  commercial  fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables  are  being  planted,  tended,  harvested, 
transported,  packed,  packaged,  frozen  or  caimed.  Some  are  woridng  on  dairy  farms,  others 
are  in  canneries,  packing  sheds  and  food  processing  plants.  Still  others  are 
groundskeeping,  landscaping  or  working  in  nurseries.  A  few  are  repairing  and  maintaining 
farm  equipment  and  machinery,  irrigation  systems  and  farm  buildings. 

There  is  a  natuni,  cyclical  rhythm  of  season  and  place  for  everything  that  grows  and  that  is 
where  farmwOTkers  can  always  be  found  They  have  been  wherever  things  grow  since  the 
earliest  humans  scratched  the  earth  with  a  stick  and  invoited  agriculture. 

There  may  be  some  at  **home,"  wherever  that  is,  though  usually  they  are  either  sick  or 
injured.  Oftentimes,  older  children  may  be  watching  the  very  young  and  helping  the  few 
infirm  elderly  in  their  communities.  There  are  not  many  elderiy  farmwork^s,  since  they 
grow  old  many  years  sooner  than  other  workers;  fewer  than  five  percent  live  long  enough 
to  collect  social  security  benefits. 
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Outreach,  Recruitment  and  Retention  as  a  Continuum 

Each  of  the  activities  of  outreach,  recruitment  and  retention  has  its  own  distinctive 
characteristics,  yet  they  share  important  consmonalities  and  must  be  perceived  as  a  closely 
interrelated  and  interdependent  continuum.  None  of  these  activities  works  well  in  isolation, 
nor  are  any  two  of  them  capable  of  sustaining  full  enroUment  in  an  educational  program 
without  the  presence  of  the  third.  Their  interdependent  stmctural  design  is  typifical  of  the 
*'ihree-legged  stooL" 

Outreach,  Recruitment  .  .  . 

Public  education  systems  in  our  society  enjoy  a  special  status  that  obviates  the  necessity  of 
conducting  systematic  outreach  and  recruitment  activities  in  ordo'  to  maintain  satisfactory 
levels  of  student  enrollment  They  are,  for  the  most  pan,  systems  of  compulsory  education 
that  arc  constituted  as  limited  monopolies  and  sustained  by  public  fiuids.  Wdl-inctoctrinated 
generations  of  alumni,  and  the  force  of  public  policy  and  the  law  supplant  the  need  for  any 
extrajMdinary  concern  about  reaching  out  into  the  community  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attracting  students. 

Given  the  general  absence  of  an  abiding  need  with  which  to  drive  outreach  and  recruitment 
activities,  public  education  programs  have  been  naturally  and  reasonably  slow  to  develop  a 
body  of  useful  knowledge  and  sophisticated  skills  in  these  activities.  Major  exceptions  are 
found  in  adult  education  programs,  in  continuing  and  enrichment  education,  in  recreational 
activities  for  adults,  and  in  competitive  recruiting  for  teachers  and  other  jnofessional  staff. 
Both  public  and  private  educational  institutions  are  particularly  well-practiced  at  recruiting 
in  the  latter  area. 

However,  these  are  quite  different  from  the  outreaching  and  recruiting  activities  needed  for 
the  adult  migrant  farmworker  connmunity  and  its  potential  sti-.dents.  The  differences  are 
primarily  reflected  in  the  nanire  of  the  institutional  need,  the  philosophic  base  supporting 
the  aduh  education  program,  tiie  perceptions  each  community  (school  and  fumworto')  has 
of  each  other,  and  the  availability  of  adequately  trained  school  personnel  and  other 
resowces. 

Adult  education  programs  have  developed  ways  of  publicly  promoting  their  educational 
activities  in  order  to  attract  adult  students.  These  gently  follow  commonplace  publiciQr 
and  informational  approaches,  primarily  aimed  at  a  literate  population.  Inqilementation  is 
generally  accomplished  through  the  use  of  school  and  conmiunity  bulletin  board  notices, 
flyers,  pamphlets,  school  catalogs,  advenisements  in  local  newspapers,  and  occasional 
public  service  announcements  in  the  media.  While  these  practices  are  appap;ntiy  effective 
for  impacting  the  majority  of  the  '•consumer  market"  in  the  program's  service  delivery  area, 
very  little  of  this  information  reaches  or  affects  tiie  adult  migrant  farmworker  community.  It 
is  not  intended  to  do  so. 

.  .  .  and  Retention 

Retention  of  the  adult  student  in  educational  programs  is  another  matter  entirely,  once 
outreaching  activities  have  succeeded  in  recruiting  (enrolling)  the  student.  Practices 
employed  to  retain  adult  students  in  programs  have  littie  similarity  to  those  used  to  recruit 
students  tiirough  community  outreach  efforts.  One  important  exception,  however,  that  is 
present  in  each  of  these  three  interrelated  activities,  is  the  maintenance  of  genuine  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  the  adult  students  throughout  the  course  of  Uieir  relationships  with  the 
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educational  program.  It  is  imperative  to  demonstrate  respect  for  their  values  and  daily 
concerns  iirom  the  earliest  omtact  through  to  completion  of  tiieir  educational  goals. 

The  desire  of  adult  learners  to  stay  or  leave  educational  programs  before  completion  is 
strongly  influenced  by  many  factors  and  forces  tiiat  are  largely  uncontrollable  by  them.  In 
the  case  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  the  most  critical  of  these  appear  to  be  the  following: 

•  the  practical  value  of  their  educational  efforts; 

•  the  quality  and  genuineness  of  die  reception  they  get  fiom  school  or  agency  pmonnel; 

•  die  timeliness  and  utilitarian  application  of  tiieir  newly  developing  knowledge  and 
skills;  and 

•  dieir  ability  to  cc^  with  constant  social  and  mncaxuc  primes. 
Limited  Prior  Experience 

Many  admimstrators  and  teachers  of  adult  learners  in  public  education  settings  have  had  to 
develop  outreach  and  recruitment  practices  without  benefit  of  experiential  help  from  the 
larger  institutions  they  serve,  or  from  any  practical  preparation  learned  during  their  own 
professional  development.  Unless  they  have  had  prior  experience  in  the  offices  of 
admisaons  and  registrars  of  the  competitive  private  sdiool  world,  or  die  pn^etary  school 
arena,  diey  should  expect  little  help  from  their  supervisors  and  colleagues  in  the  public 
education  sector.  Schools  and  colleges  of  education,  and  other  teacher  and  administrator 
preparatory  institutions,  seldom  offer  anydiing  but  incidental  exposure  to  diese  activities  in 
dieir  curricula. 


OUTREACH 


Webster's  dictionary  illustrates  two  definitions  of  die  word  outreach.  The  first  is  "the  act  of 
reaching  out."  The  second  is  "die  extent  or  limit  of  reach."  Botii  of  dicse  appear  useful  in 
addressing  the  need  for  special  outreaching  efforts  in  die  migrant  farmworker  coirnnunity. 
Field  experience  in  servicing  adult  farmworkers  shows  that  institutional  efforts  to  reach  into 
diis  community  to  apprise  its  members  of  available  educational  services  have  often  been 
more  a  case  of  limitation  or  extension  (preach  dian  a  lack  of  willingness  to  implement  acts 
of  reaching  out 

Outreaching  is  yet  another  form  of  marketing,  of  which  advertising  is  a  medium. 
Marketers,  advertisers,  salespersons,  recruiters  and  outreach  worka?  are  of  a  kind.  They 
have  somediing  to  sell  or  offer  and  need  to  know  die  quickest  and  most  effective  ways  of 
telling  potential  consumers  about  dieir  product,  organization,  or  educational  piograriL 

Outreach  workers  who  target  farmworker  communities  must  know  how  to  do  sensitive 
marketing  research  widiin  diis  occupational  group.  A  prime  rule  is  to  get  to  know  your 
potential  customer  (student)  before  investing  time  and  money  on  media  and  messages  diat 
may  not  wotIl  In  many  communities,  the  best  resource  persons  to  consult  about  relating  to 
this  unique  population  are  former  farmworkers,  some  of  whom  often  make  the  best 
outre(^h  workers. 

Many  rural  communities  are  covered  widi  leaflets,  pamphlets,  handouts,  brochures,  posters 
and  other  printed  material  in  efforts  to  inform  and  direct  die  farmworicer  C(mimunity.  Some 
of  these  arc  in  dieir  native  languages,  much  of  it  is  not  Some  are  glossy,  colorful,  beautiful 
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an  creations;  some  are  handprinted  notices.  Very  little  of  it  works.  Fannworkers  seldom 
communicate  in  writing  with  each  other,  and  hardly  ever  with  the  literate  English-^K^king 
world.  Many  migrant  farmworkers  are  unable  to  read  the  written  versions  of  their  primary 
languages.  In  tbr  case  of  Haitian  farmworkers,  for  exan^>le,  the  patois  they  ^>eak  is  only 
now  being  developed  into  written  forms  by  scholars.  Informational  material  printed  in 
English  and  intended  for  the  migrant  farmwc^er  community  is  almost  entirely  ineffective. 

Obviously,  any  use  of  mass  media,  print  and  electronic,  as  well  as  ar.y  other  vehicle  used 
to  convey  information  to  a  migrant  farmworker  coomiunity  must  be  written  or  spoken  in 
the  primary  language  of  the  "target  audience,"  This  is  the  term  used  by  public  information 
specialists  to  describe  the  recipients  of  particular  messages  that  arc  designed  to  attract 
attention  and,  hopefully,  modify  behavior. 

literal  translations  of  English  technical  jargon,  as  well  as  figures  of  speech,  slogans,  slang 
terms,  acronyms  and  abbreviations  should  be  avoided  as  often  as  possible.  These  seldom 
convey  the  same  meaning  in  another  language,  primarily  because  of  diffwences  in  cultural 
contexts,  and  can  be  confusing  and  mystifying.  Sometimes  the  results  may  generate 
counter-productive  and  even  offensive  meanings  in  the  other  language. 

A  hist<»ical  example  of  this  phenomenon  was  the  massive  economic  aid  pro-am  for  Latin 
America  generated  by  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations  in  the  1960s,  during  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War.  It  was  dramatically  named  Alliance  for  Progress  and  hailed  as  an 
extension  of  the  U.  S.  "good  neighbor"  policy.  The  literal  and  «traightforwanl  Spanish 
translation  was  Alianza  para  progreso.  Unfortunately,  the  word  para,  while  accurately 
meaning  **fcr"  also  means  "stop."  Opponents  of  the  project  quickly  produced  a  counter 
theme  that  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  an  alliance  (with  the  US.)  sti^s  progress. 

Electronic  media,  particulariy  bilingual  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  work  better  than  all 
other  c(»xununications  efforts,  with  the  exception  of  personal  ccMitacts  and  woid-of-mouth. 
Familiar  sounds  and  sights  are  understandable  and  comforting.  Familiar  music,  too. 
Television  works  well,  but  is  costly.  Public  service  announcements  (PSAs),  that  broadcast 
or  telecast  in  the  farmworkers'  native  languages  are  also  effective.  What  works  best  of  all 
arc  person-to-person  contacts  and  word-of-mouth. 

Outreach  and  recnuting  staff  working  to  attract  farmworkers  to  their  educational  programs 
can  affcffd  to  personalize  their  efforts  in  tMs  community.  They  can  focus  their  attention  and 
energies  in  predetermined  areas  since  they  are  not  trying  to  impact  masses  of  people.  The 
numbers  of  farmworkers  that  adult  education  programs  would  want  to  recruit  are  not  a 
function  of  advertising  and  broadcasting.  They  are  a  function  of  space,  time,  money  and 
qualified  personnel.  School  administrators  and  teachers,  who  struggle  with  problems  of 
enrollments,  allocation  of  space,  class  size,  and  other  non-academic  considerations,  arc 
aware  of  these  program  limitations. 

Public  school  systems  that  count  Migrant  Education  programs  (K-12)  among  their  special 
resources  often  employ  the  standard  practice  of  reaching  out  to  adults  in  the  community 
through  the  enrolled  migrant  children,  who  make  convenient  and  credible  messenger  and 
couriers.  This  is  another  effective  outreaching  practice,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  information  meant  for  the  entire  community  is  not  being  automatically  limited  to 
fanulies  of  enrolled  migrant  children. 

Effective  outreaching  in  ethnic  minority  communities,  such  as  migrant  farmworkers,  has  to 
be  perceived  as  a  professional  intervention  rather  than  a  sales  campaign  or  the  simple 
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dissemination  of  infonnation.  It  is  more  than  infonning  and  raising  awareness,  especially  if 
it  is  to  succeed  in  its  primaiy  purpose,  which  is  to  recruit  students.  Good  oiureaching  is 
encouraging,  genuinely  welcoming  and  cof^dence-bmUUng.  It  has  to  help  dispel  concerns 
and  anxiedes  about  this  new,  potentially  intimidating  and  sometimes  frightening 
experience.  And  its  philosophic  base  must  be  the  well-being  of  the  potential  student 

An  adult  education  outreach  woricer  is  often  the  first  person  that  migrant  farmworkers 
encounter,  who  represents  this  strange  and  often  mysterious  system  called  school.  This 
initial  contact  becomes  the  first  opportunity  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers  to  assess  the 
genuineness  of  the  **invitation*'  to  enroll  in  school  and  learn  new  things.  They  can  dhofeel 
the  quality  of  understanding  and  empathy  they  may  anticipate  from  school  peq>le  in  future 
encounters.  The  farmworker  community's  image  of  the  school,  and  of  its  educational 
programs  and  staff,  begins  here  and  first  impressions  arc  often  strong  and  lasting. 

Few  adult  education  administrators,  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  experience 
frequent  interaction  witii  adult  members  of  ethn'c  and  racial  mincMity  groups,  especially 
with  persons  of  linuted  or  no  English  language  proficiency  and  minimum  levels  of 
assindlatioi  into  the  mainstream  society.  The  revo^  is  similariy  true.  Few  adult  members 
of  ethnic  and  minority  groups  have  experienced  any  frequency  of  int^ction  with  school 
administrators,  teachers  and  other  staff  who  have  capabilities  in  other  than  the  English 
language  or  have  practical  knowledge  of  other  cultures.  Getdng  to  know  each  other,  it 
c^pearSy  is  the  first  step  in  making  friends  and  recruiting  new  students. 

Effective  Practices  and  Activities 

The  most  reliable  method  of  communicating,  of  passing  along  infonnation,  is  verbally. 
Word-of-mouth  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  reach  throughout  the  farmworker 
community.  The  lower  the  level  of  literacy  in  a  group,  the  more  it  tends  to  rely  on  person- 
to-person  information-passing.  This  in  sharp  contrast  to  highly  literate  groups,  many  of 
which  treat  the  written  woid  with  reverence  and  often  disdain  the  value  of  word-of-mouth 
conomunication.  The  lower  the  level  of  literacy,  the  more  that  community  requires  accurate, 
timely  and  dependable  transmission  of  verbal  infcnmation  in  onkr  to  conduct  its  affairs. 

To  reach  farmworkers,  it  is  not  enough  to  send  informational  messages  into  that 
conmiunity  from  the  outside.  Outreach  workers  must  go  where  the  farmworker 
communities  gather:  the  churches,  movie  houses,  stores,  gas  stations,  worksites,  ana  the 
like.  Make  personal  contact  the  keystone  of  the  outreach  ^ort;  go  where  the  people  are. 

In  the  wise  and  experienced  words  of  Adriana  Salinas  Simmmis,  director  of  California's  La 
Familia  program,  *'meet  them  on  their  own  terms  and  in  their  own  tenitory."  She  counsels 
making  the  goal  of  tiie  first  series  of  encounters  the  **es'  .tlishing  of  a  level  of  trust  and 
conHdence,"  before  attempting  to  move  toward  goals  oi  recruitment  and  enrollment  in 
programs. 

La  Familiars  director  considers  the  qualities  of  sensitivity  and  empathy  in  outsiders 
working  with  migrant  farmworker  groups  as  most  important  of  all.  These  qualities,  she 
asserts,  can  help  overcome  obstacles  created  by  differences  in  languages  and  cultures. 

There  is  an  important  behavioral  value  that  outreach  woricers  and  recruiten  must 
understand  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the  migrant  farmworker  community.  The 
farmworkers*  cultural  values  indoctrinate  a  preference  for  evasion  rather  than  confrontation 
when  dealing  with  authority  figures.  To  farmworkers,  school  people  are  highly  regarded 
authority  figures.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  get  constructive  criticism  in  a  public  setting 
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(an  open  meeting  or  a  classroom).  Migrant  farmworkers  do  not  criticize  authorities 
publicly,  and  they  view  teachers  as  authoritative  figures  who  are  expected  to  know  what  is 
best 

Farmwoicers  will  seldom  erabairass  others  or  themselves  by  being  negative  in  public,  and 
pief^  being  non-committal.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  true  meaning  of  their 
behavior,  until  one  leams  with  patience  and  endurance  to  be  trusted.  When  they  are  candid 
and  tell  you  no,  they  have  begun  to  trust  you  and  to  trost  themselves  with  you. 

Site  Visit  Observations 

During  the  Project  Team's  information-seeking  visits  to  various  program  sites  in  the  states 
of  CaUfomia,  Florida,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Washington,  several  effective 
outreaching  activities  were  obsoved  in  practice,  and  these  are  listed  as  foUows: 

•  Using  currently  enrolled  farmworker  students  as  voluntary  outreach  workers  and 
recruiters  in  their  own  communities. 

•  Enlisting  the  support  of  other  agencies  serving  the  faraiworkcr  community  to  promote 
adult  educaticm  programs  and  make  referrals. 

•  Setting  up  information  tables  at  shopping  centers  and  other  public  places  finequentcd  by 
the  migrant  farmworker  community. 

•  Mounting  an  intensive  door-to-door  information  campaign  in  the  farmworker 
community  during  the  month  prior  to  the  opening  of  classes. 

•  Arranging  with  en^loyers  to  permit  access  to  farmworicos  at  the  worksites,  before  and 
after  working  hours  and  during  lunchtin»  breaks. 

•  Getting  crew  leaders  and  labor  contractors  to  cooperate  in  disseminating  infomiation  to 
the  farmworkers. 

•  Developing  a  "hotline"  telephone  information  service  (toU-firee  **8(X)"  number)  in  the 
farmworkers*  native  language. 

•  Hosting  open  house-style  social  gatherings  to  get  acquainted  and  provide  information; 
offer  refreshments  and  child  care. 

•  Asking  children  enrolled  in  Migrant  Head  Stan  and  Migrant  Education  programs  to 
cairy  inform.aaonal  materials  back  to  their  families  and  their  friends. 

These  effective  practices  and  activities  are  easily  transferable  and  may  be  replicated  for  any 
migrant  farmworker  community,  provided  that  care  is  taken  to  modify  them  to  meet  local 
ne»ds  and  standards. 


RECRUITMENT 


Recruitment  is  the  term  tiiat  describes  efforts  to  increase  or  maintain  the  numbers  cf 
participants  in  an  organization  or  activity.  Its  most  conomon  usage  is  in  reference  to  filling 
military  organizations,  athletic  teams,  social  and  civic  groups,  musical  and  theatrical 
companies,  and  the  like.  Sometimes,  tiie  term  "membership  drive"  is  synonymous  with 
recruiting.  Most  private  schools  recruit  students,  public  schools  generally  do  not  Industry 
and  government  consistendy  recruit  valuable  executives  and  occasionally  workers. 


OUTREACH.  RECRUnUENT  AND  RETENHON 


Universities  recruit  scholars  and  researchers,  sometimes  teachers,  and  often  specially 
talented  students  in  the  aits,  music,  and  competitive  athletics.  Recruiting  is  an  dd  socio- 
political activity. 

The  act  of  recruiting  implies  a  willingness  to  make  an  exchange  <4  vabte:  the  recruiter  has 
something  perceived  as  valuable  to  offer  and  so  does  the  recruit.  In  aider  for  lecniitment  to 
be  successful,  both  parties  must  recognize  value  in  each  other,  and  desire  it  Recruiting  also 
implies  taking  ]»ople  away  from  other  activities  and  organizations  in  order  to  have  them 
participate  in  yours.  Institutional  and  personal  needs  also  exert  stnmg  influences  in  the 
bilateral  piocess  of  recruitment 

Ethical  Recruiting 

Outreaching  and  recruitment  are  intimately  related  and  int»dependent  Successful  recruiting 
(gaining  a  new  student;  regaining  a  former  one)  is  the  culnoination  of  reaching  out  to 
wherever  migrant  farmworkers  are  and  successfully  selling  the  need  to  enroll  in  an 
educational  program. 

This  function  must  be  honestly  genuine  and  valuable,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  adult 
learner  (recruit),  who  must  perceive  it  that  way,  as  well. 

The  often  experienced  marketplace  principle  of  caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware),  is 
ethically  unacceptable  in  relationships  betw^  educational  institutions  and  the  communities 
they  are  designed  to  serve.  In  the  specific  case  of  relations  with  ethnic  and  racial  minmity 
groups,  many  of  whom  are  limited  English  proficient,  and  culturally  and  economically 
vulnerable,  the  sole  responsibility  for  offsetting  this  disadvantage  rests  with  the  educational 
institution  and  its  representatives. 

In  working  among  migrant  faxmwoikers  to  increase  their  interest  in  and  desire  to  seek  some 
fomial  education,  outreach  woricers  and  recruiters  must  present  tiieir  inforaaation  accurately 
and  with  great  integrity.  They  have  a  moral  and  ethical  obligation  to  help  the  prospective 
adult  student  make  a  decision  about  schooling  that  is  in  his  or  her  best  interest.  And 
whatever  that  decision  is,  it  must  be  accepted  and  respected. 

To  ensure  that  the  best  interests  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  are  safeguarded,  outreach 
workers  and  recruiters  are  ethically  and  professionally  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
choice  of  schooling  is,  indeed,  the  best  among  any  other  options  available  to  the  migrant 
farmworker.  That  choice  must  be  made  voluntarily  and  without  coercion  before  enrollment 


RETENTION 


Human  beings  voluntarily  join  groups,  involve  themselves  in  activities,  enlist  in 
organizations,  and  enroll  in  institutions,  in  large  part  because  they  perceive  gaining 
something  of  value  in  exchange  for  investments  of  tiieir  time,  enei^gy  and  commitment  The 
history  of  the  development  of  social  groups  supports  die  thesis  that  humans  are  "social 
beings"  who  require  the  intimate  presence  of  others  for  their  security,  well-being  and 
growth. 

Conversely,  individuals  withdraw  from  these  associations  and  commitments  when  they 
perceive  that  these  activities  and  institutions  no  longer  serve  purposes  that  are  useful  to 
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them,  cff  threaten  to  become  detrimental  to  their  well-being.  In  like  fashion,  the  retention  of 
students  in  academic  settings  obeys  th^  same  "nUes  of  behavior.** 

Adult  education  administrators  and  teachers  should  be  ever  mindful  that  the  ties  that  bind 
vulnerable  farmworker  students  to  educational  programs  are  tenuous,  and  constantly 
susceptible  to  enomious  outside  pressures  influencing  their  desires  to  stay  or  leave.  Whai 
to  offer  and  how  to  offer  that  which  will  make  adult  migrant  farmworker 
learners  choose  to  stay,  are  probably  the  most  challenging  tasks  faced  by 
adult  education  practitioners.  ' 

Critical  Factors  in  Effective  Retention 

Effective  retention  of  adult  farmworker  students,  that  is  keeping  them  in  the  programs  for 
the  required  periods  of  time  in  order  to  meet  specified  educational  goals,  is  a  natural 
extension  of  effective  outreaching  and  recruitment  practices.  However,  once  students  are 
enrolled,  keeping  tiiem  in  tiie  classrooms,  labs,  and  shops  depends  on  the  following  critical 
factors: 

•  The  relevancy  and  timeliness  of  the  learning  experience  in  resolving  real  needs  as 
perceived  by  the  adult  students; 

•  The  patience,  en^athy,  and  bilingual  and  bicultural  skills  of  tte  instructor, 

•  The  quality  of  the  instruction,  its  setting,  metiiodology  and  materials; 

•  The  capacity  of  tiie  program  to  assess  its  performance  and  make  tin^ly  and  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  context  of  die  adult  learner's  over-riding  privities  and  needs. 

The  Teaciilng  of  Adults  by  Adults 

The  teacher  is  die  most  crucial  element  in  an  educational  setting  tiiat  comprises  the  learners, 
assessment,  curriculum,  materials,  methodology,  and  evaluation.  The  chronology  of 
human  development,  universally  and  throughout  history,  starts  widi  the  nurturing  parents, 
continues  with  older  family  members  and  relatives,  then  teachers  and,  ultimately, 
employers.  Adults  have  always  been  die  natural  teachers  of  children. 

In  contrast,  the  social  phenomenon  of  adults  teaching  adults^  rather  than  children,  is  of 
relatively  recent  origin,  possibly  no  older  than  a  few  millennia,  and  marked  by  the  founding 
of  early  religious  communities  and  the  first  universities.  These  late  developn^nts  have 
linuted  our  cxper'nce  witii  die  teaching  of  adults  by  adults,  except  in  early  vocational 
training,  where  master  artisans  and  craftsmen  taught  tiieir  skills  to  students  no  longer 
considered  children,  regardless  of  tiieir  chronological  ages. 

Today,  we  hear  young,  undergraduate  students,  made  additionally  knowledgeable  and 
mature  by  a  wide  range  of  out-of-school  learnings  and  exp^ences,  complain  that  attendmg 
college  is  more  a  continuation  of  K-12  tiian  tiiey  had  anticipated.  Adolescents  perceive  the 
act  of  "going  to  college  or  going  to  work*'  as  legitimate  adult  activities,  and  a  major  sign 
tiiat  childhood  has  been  shed  forever. 

These  observations  are  inteipretable  as  meaning  diat  they  continue  to  be  treated  as  children 
and  not  as  adults,  altiiough  now  in  college.  Many  of  them  have  experienced  adult  treatment 
outside  of  school  settings,  end  are  disappointed  and  discouraged.  Therein  may  be  a  cause 
of  early  defections  from  college  campuses,  adult  education  and  continuing  education 
programs,  and  other  formal  learning  activities  for  adults,  young  and  old.  When  adult 
learners  are  taught  as  if  tiiey  were  children,  tiiey  drop  out.  Teachers  of  adults  face  a 
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complexity  of  conditions  quite  unlike  those  confronted  by  teachers  of  children.  The 
teacher's  skill  and  artfulness  in  teaching  adults  as  adults  makes  the  difference  in  the 
retention  rates. 

Teaching  adult  farmworkers,  in  particular,  requires  much  more  than  subject  matter 
knowledge  and  standard  ''teaching  technques.*'  It  asks  of  instructors  of  adult  education  that 
they  function  additionally  as  part-time  counselors,  social  workers  and  paralegal  aides. 
Teaching  adult  farmworkers  comes  as  close  to  teaching  the  "whole  person" 
as  any  teacher  ever  experiences. 

Logistical  Considerations 

Administrators  and  teachers  in  K-12  schools  seldom  need  to  worry  about  the  logistics  of 
being  a  student,  since  this  aspect  of  the  school  experiei^  is  taken  care  of  either  by  parents 
or  some  other  agency.  Logistics,  in  this  sense,  ;:on^ses  a  list  of  concerns  that  is  generally 
the  responsibility  of  adult  students,  and  not  of  the  schools,  parents,  or  other  agencies. 
Some  of  these  concerns  are  payments  of  fees,  purchases  of  books  and  materials, 
transportation,  meals  outside  the  home,  and  child  care.  In  addition,  adult  learners  must 
independently  resolve  conflicts  of  schedules  and  priorities  with  other  pressing  adult 
activities;  primarily  woik  and  family  (»ncems. 

Administrators  and  teachers  of  adult  students  must  incorporate  ways  in  the  planning  and 
programming  of  their  educational  activities  to  accommodate  these  uniquely  adult  needs.  In 
the  case  of  ^ult  farmworker  students,  most  of  whom  seldom  see  annual  earnings  above 
$6,000,  these  economic  and  logistical  considnadons  are  crucial  in  any  decision  to 
undertake  the  additional  burden  of  upgrading  their  educations. 

Weighing  the  costs  of  transportation,  materials,  child  care,  and  other  out-of-pocket 
expendimres,  and  determining  whethCT  their  meagCT  budgets  can  sustain  these  additional 
expenses  is  a  primary  influence  in  dieir  dedsira  making.  Going  to  school  then,  affects  the 
entire  family's  activities,  and  impacts  their  c^}ability  to  maintain  minimum  survival  levels. 
Administrators  and  teachers  of  adult  education  programs  need  to  con^der  this  critical  factor 
when  addressing  the  educational  needs  of  the  migrant  farmworker  community. 


REFOCUSING  ON  ADULT  LEARNERS 


An  adult  education  program  that  expects  to  achieve  its  institutional  objectives,  as  well  as  the 
personal  goals  of  its  adult  learners,  must  undergo  a  refocus  of  its  philosophy,  structure, 
and  staff  preparation.  The  more  basic  and  universal  the  needs  of  die  aduh  migrant 
famiwoiker  student,  the  more  the  educational  instimdon  will  have  to  adjust  to  accommodate 
those  needs. 

Fortunately,  it  appears  that  the  refocus  in  philosophy,  technology  and  technique,  and  in  the 
delivery  of  insmiction,  is  salutary  for  all  adult  students  and  not  solely  beneficial  for  migrant 
farmworkers.  A  good  place  to  start  is  with  a  new  or  revised  orientadon  for  the  functions  of 
outreach,  recruitment  and  retention.  This  is  especially  critical  when  attempting  to  provide 
educational  services  for  the  adult  migrant  famworker  community. 
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Realigning  Programs  for  Adult  Farmworkers 

The  foUowing  list  of  useful  nxxiifications  is  offered  for  the  considoation  of  administrators 
and  teachers  of  adult  education  when  planning  ways  to  improve  program  effectiveness. 
These  suggested  realignments  are  especially  important  for  addressing  the  educational  needs 
of  adult  migrant  fannwoikas  and  oth^*  aspiring  adult  learners: 

•  Increase  range  and  flexibility  in  sckeduUng  dates,  times,  locations  ami  course  lotgths  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  conflict  with  other  priority  needs  of  adult  farmworkers. 

«  Provide  specially-oriented  training  to  enhance  "other  language"  capability  and  cultural 
responsiveness  in  school  personnel  involved  with  farmworker  students. 

•  Provide  staff  training  in  participatory  workshops  or  seminars,  particularly  for  teachers, 
that  will  help  develop  self-esteem  in  themselves  and  others. 

•  Provide  in-service  training  in  effective  referral  practice  and  follow-up  techniques; 
provide  current  directories  of  community  services  and  schedule  time  for  pre-  or  post- 
class  referrals. 

•  Re-align  the  focus  of  administration  and  instruction  so  that  it  is  person-centered  (not 
subject  matter  centered);  dramatically  increase  the  level  of  personal  contact  with  migrant 
farmworker  students. 

•  Conduct  sensitive  student  needs  assessments,  and  refocus  the  program's  academic 
offerings  accordingly. 

•  Increase  the  capability  to  provide  supportive  and  logistical  services  to  meet  farmworker 
student  needs. 

•  Seek  input  and  feedback  from  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  conmiunity  on  a  regular 
and  informal  basis,  and  support  and  respect  their  suggestions. 

•  Respect  the  migrant  farmworkers'  decisions  about  their  own  lives  and  aspirations,  and 
help  them  act  upon  them. 

Democracy  and  Education,  1901  -  1991 

As  adult  education  professionals  seek  better  ways  of  increasing  and  retaining  the  numbers 
of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  in  their  programs,  they  are  gentiy  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of 
John  Dewey  as  he  examined  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  education  in  1901: 

No  matter  how  ignorant  a  person  is  there  is 

one  thing  that  he  knows  better  than  anybody 

else  and  that  is  where  the  shoes  pinch  his  own 

feet  and  that  because  it  is  the  individmd  who 

knows  his  own  troubles,  even  if  he  is  not 

literate  or  sophisticated  in  other  respects. 
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SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Fostering  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  students  is  a  critical  aspect  of  an  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  program.  Most  programs  refer  participants  to  other 
service  agencies,  but  because  of  a  dirth  of  available  appropriate  services,  some 
migrant  farmworker  education  programs  operate  their  own  social  service  programs. 


INTRODUCTION 


With  iiKtividual  incomes  often  below  $6,000  per  year,  farmworkers  are  the  pO(»est  of  the 
**worldng  poor."  Their  work  is  literally  b^kbreaking,  debilitating  and  oft^  hazardous.  The 
National  Safety  Council  recently  declared  that  farm  labor  is  the  most  dangerous  occupation 
in  the  United  States  today.  ^  In  addition,  farmworkers  lack  stable  housing;  have  inadequate 
transportation;  and  have  limited  access  to  child  care.  Consequendy,  children  are  often  left  in 
cars  or  play  alongside  the  fields  until  they  are  able  to  work  in  them.  Their  wait  isn't  long. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  reports  that  one-fourth  of  all  farm  labor  in  the 
United  States  is  pofonned  by  children.^ 

These  and  other  bnrriers  such  as  a  lack  of  English  speaking  ability  and  limited  literacy  in 
any  language  often  prevent  famworkers  from  improving  their  educations.  Providing  ;'or 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  is  essential  for  an 
effective  educational  jnogram.  Some  adult  migrant  education  programs  include  C(»nponents 
which  directly  provide  support  services.  Others  rely  primarily  on  referrals  to  other  service 
providers.  Because  conditions  vary  significantly  from  one  area  to  another,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  define  the  "right  way"  to  provide  for  support  service  needs.  Nevertheless,  adult  migrant 
education  programs  must  address  a  variety  of  needs  if  their  students  are  to  have  a  high 
likelihood  for  suo^s. 

A  comprehensive  suppon  services  system  should  in  one  way  or  another  account  for: 

•  Physical  and  Mental  HealUi  Screening  and  Treatn^nt 

•  Emergency  and  Permanent  Housing  Assistance 

•  Financial  Assistance 

•  Child  Care 

•  Transportation 

•  Legal  Assistance 

The  following  provides  an  overview  of  key  elements  of  a  comprehensive  support  services 
system  with  examples  of  how  some  programs  cope  with  the  service  needs  of  migrant 
farmworkers.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  that  is  being  done  for 
farmworkers  across  the  nation.  Rather,  it  is  a  point  of  departure  for  reviewing  and 
developing  suppon  service  components  in  adult  migrant  education  programs. 
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SELF-HELP,  INFORMATION,  REFERRAL,  ADVOCACY  AND 
EMPOWERMENT  

The  farmwDiicer  community  is  likely  the  most  self-sufficient  of  the  nation's  low-income 
groups.  They  make  minimum  use  of  schods,  health  clinics  and  social  service  agenda  and 
have  a  history  of  giving  a  kn  and  asking  for  little  in  return.  This  is  in  part  because  of 
language  barriers  and  linuted  services,  but  also  because  of  a  pragmatic  culture  in  which 
self-reliance  is  valued  and  making  demands  is  discouraged.  As  laudable  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  a  very  real  negative  aspect  to  farmworker  humility.  A  report  by  La  Cooperativa 
Campesina  de  California  identifies  **three  debilitating  and  anti-democratic  conditions'* 
caused  by  the  social  isolation  of  farmwcffkers:^ 

•  the  erosion  of  individual  and  community  esteem  by  the  constant  necessity  to  be 
represented  by,  interpreted  for.  and  explained  to,  by  some  third  party,  well-meaning  or 
not; 

•  the  total  lack  of  empowennent  (they  cannot  or  do  not  vote  and  have  little  sense  of  their 
innate  rights  and  powers); 

•  the  psychologically  destructive  recognition  that  their  occupational  identification — 
migrant  farmwOTk— is  negatively  p^ceived  by  Uic  rest  of  society.  Wcwk  tiiat  no 
'normal*  person  would  want  to  do.  Worse  yet,  is  their  own  perception  that,  given  the 
apparent  disregard  of  others,  their  deplorable  conditions  are,  somehow,  tiieir  'natural 
lot  in  life'  and  perhaps  even  deserved. 

No  adult  migrant  education  program  can  provide  all  support  services  needed  by  its 
students.  It  must  develq)  linkages  witii  other  community  resources.  The  nature  and  quality 
of  these  linkages  help  determine  how  well  migrants  are  served.  Adult  migrant  education 
programs  often  employ  counselcHis  who  hdp  students  identify  potential  barrios  to  training, 
develop  plans  to  overcome  them,  and  advocate  for  their  resolution.  Sinq)ly  refening  a 
farmworker  to  an  available  service,  though,  is  insufficient  to  ensure  that  the  service  will 
ultimately  be  provided. 

Counselors  must  advocate  for  their  fannworker  smdents  because  they  are  often  not  able  to 
do  so  for  Uiemselves.  Worldng  tiuough  the  bureaucracy  of  many  social  service  agencies 
can  be  a  difficult  task  for  English  speakers  and  an  impossible  one  for  those  who  don't 
speak  English.  It  is  impc^tant  for  staff  of  die  adult  migrant  education  program  to  develop  a 
relationship  with  potential  service  providers  and  to  follow-up  on  referrals  to  ensure  that 
services  are  provided.  Providing  tiiis  advocacy,  although  necessary,  can  also  add  to  a  sense 
of  helplessness  in  the  farmworker.  Aldiough  one  function  of  an  effective  adult  migrant 
education  program  is  to  help  farmworker  students  acquire  needed  services,  a  more 
fundamental  role  is  to  foster  competence  and  confidence  in  the  students  to  effectively 
advocate  for  themselves.  This  process  is  often  referred  to  as  ''empowennent" 

The  phenomena  of  empowerment  is  built  into  the  education  program  design  and  the 
interaction  of  instructional  and  counseling  staff  with  the  farmworko-  student  Students  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  detomining  their  educational  programs  and  resolving  barrim 
become  increasingly  confident  of  their  ability  to  work  through  complex  issues  with  social 
institutions — and,  of  equal  importance,  they  develop  the  expectation  that  that  is  how  they 
should  be  treated  by  other  institutions. 
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Even  as  the  adult  migrant  education  program  models  "ideal**  interactions,  it  should  help 
students  to  cope  with  the  realides  of  institutions  less  prepared  to  work  with  migrant 
farmworkers.  This  can  be  done  through  group  workshops,  individual  counseling  and 
support  groups.  A  life  skills  workshop  on  tjetdng  What  You  Need**  which  explains  how 
to  identify  and  work  with  social  s«vice  agencies  can  help  students  learn  how  agencies 
operate  and  how  they  can  successfully  interact  ^th  them.  Counseling  students  on  how  to 
acquire  services  on  their  ovn  is  like  coaching  an  athlete  to  perform  competitively. 
Principles  must  be  explained,  techniques  demonstrated  and  the  sbident  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  practice  as  much  as  possible.  Ultimately,  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  their  own  to  visit  support  service  providers.  Just  as  a  coach  cannot  compete  for  an 
athlete,  the  counselor  cannot  negotiate  all  of  the  student*s  interactions  with  service 
agencies.  FoUow-up  on  referrals,  diough,  is  essential  to  ensure  that  students  receive  needed 
services. 

Tracking  referrals  and  identifying  results  requires  time  and  resources  which  many  adult 
migrant  education  programs  find  difficult  to  allocate.  Nevertheless,  a  well  designed  and 
documented  information,  referral  and  advocacy  program  can  not  only  help  ensure  that 
students  obtain  needed  services,  but  also  identifies  gaps  and  barriers  in  the  conmiunity's 
social  service  network.  An  aggressive  migrani  education  program  can  utilize  this 
information  to  encourage  others  to  create  needed  services  or  to  justify  new  funding  for  the 
agency.  In  this  way,  resources  expended  to  collect  and  compile  data  can  be  replaced 
tlut>ugh  new  funding.  Perhaps  the  most  important  benefit  is  that  services  can  be 
systematically  improved  and  established  based  upon  an  ongoing  user-directed  needs 
assesanent  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  the  migrant  students. 

Developing  an  Information,  Referral  and  Advocacy  System 

An  essential  requirement  for  information  and  referral  is  an  up-to-date  listing  of  all  service 
agencies  in  die  area.  The  United  Way  and  other  public  and  pnvate  agencies  often  develop 
listings  of  service  providers,  but  they  are  inevitably  out  of  date  by  the  time  the  document  is 
published.  It  is  impcntant  to  establish  direct  and  consistent  contact  with  the  major  scrvi.  t 
providers,  update  infonriation  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  identify  prearranged  contact 
persons. 

When  barriers  to  learning  are  identified  during  initial  assessment,  the  counselor  should 
refer  die  farmworker  student  to  die  agency  offering  the  best  solution.  It  is  often  useful  to 
call  the  agency  to  ensure  that  services  are,  indeed,  available  and  that  bilingual  staff,  if 
needed,  are  present  The  counselor  can  funher  assist  the  student  by  helping  to  make  an 
appointment,  arranging  for  transportation,  and,  if  needed,  actually  going  widi  the  student  to 
the  appointment  Malting  a  referr^  does  not  end  die  process.  The  counselor  should  make 
sure  that  needed  services  were  received  ami  if  not,  identify  why  and  seek  another  solution. 

Remote  areas  may  have  few  service  providers  and  a  C(Hnprehensive  listing  can  be  teld  on  a 
few  sheets  of  paper.  Other  areas  may  have  a  far  larger  number  of  service  providers.  In 
either  case,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  arrange  service  provides  by  categoiy  and,  if  a  paper-based 
system  is  used,  limit  one  provider  to  a  page  in  a  loose-leaf  binder.  This  way,  changes  in  a 
listing  can  be  readily  made  without  intofering  widi  odier  listings.  Each  listing  should  be  a 
separate  record  if  a  computer  database  is  used. 

Altiiough  most  information  and  referral  systems  are  limited  to  a  small  geographic  area, 
some  state-wide  systems  are  cunenUy  in  use.  La  Cooperativa  Campesina  de  California 
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Operates  a  toll-free  phone  accessed  computer  database  of  service  providers,  community- 
based  organizations,  and  general  information  of  interest  to  farmworkers  (1-800-232-4842 
in  California).  The  **Ouia  del  Campesino'*  (farmworkers*  guide)  is  a  Spanish-English 
telephone  information  service  which  covers  the  entire  State  of  California.  Labor  market 
information,  training  programs,  housing,  education,  and  immigration  information  are 
among  the  subjects  available  on  the  voice  activated  system.  A  csHlex  may  receive 
information  in  eitiier  English  or  Spanish  by  answering  a  series  of  yes/no  questions  or  by 
pressing  buttons  on  a  U)uch-tone  tdq>hone.  Infomtiation  is  categorized  by  region,  city  and 
subject  and  is  updated  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  systnn  does  not  now  have  provision  for 
human  interaction,  but  it  is  a  cost-effective  model  which  could  be  modified  to  meet  other 
areas*  needs. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 


Migrant  famiwoiiccrs  suffer  iirom  a  high  incidence  of  physical  illness  directly  related  to 
their  work  because  of  contaminated  water,  ab$em»  of  toilets,  excessive  heat,  lack  of  proper 
sanitation,  pesticides,  and  unsafe  equipment  CMier  reasons  include: 

•  Farm  labor  is  physically  taxing  work  witii  substantial  exposure  to  toxics. 

•  Migrancylinuts  the  ability  to  attend  to  physical  problems. 

•  There  are  limited  bilingual  medical  services  available. 

•  Rural  areas  often  have  limited  medical  services. 

•  High  medical  costs  and  no  medical  insurance  further  limit  access  to  services. 

•  Federal  and  state  funding  for  agencies  to  purchase  medical  services  is  highly  linuted. 

•  Subsidized  medical  services  ofteit  have  residmcy  requirements  which  prevent  migrants 
firom  accessing  services. 

•  Low  income  results  in  marginal  nutrition,  poor  bousing,  and  inadequate  sanitation. 

•  There  is  a  general  lack  of  awareness  of  prev»itive  healtii  practices. 

Stress-related  illness,  for  example,  anemia,  allei^es,  irritability,  and  headaches;  back  pain, 
fatigue  and  letiiargy  are  typical  sympu>ms  of  health  problems  which  interfere  with  the 
learning  process.  Resolving  these  symptoms  can  help  die  farmworker  smdent  more  fully 
participate  in  learning  activities. 

The  Migrant  Healti)  Act  of  1962  auUiorizcd  die  delivery  of  primary  and  supplemental  health 
services  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Healtii  and  Human  Services,  die  Migrant  Healtii  Program  provides  a  nation-wide  system  of 
Migrant  Healtii  Ccntcis  which  (rffcr  a  wide  variety  of  emergency,  treatment,  and  preventive 
services  including  medical,  dental,  vision  and  pharmaceutical  services.  There  are 
approximately  100  Migrant  Healtii  Centers  distributed  along  tiie  migrant  stream.  These  are 
primary  resources  witii  which  adult  migrant  education  programs  can  help  foster  die 
improved  hcalUi  of  tiieir  students.  Nevertheless,  even  tiiis  extensive  system  does  not  offer 
services  everywhere  fannwoikers  and  adult  migrant  education  programs  exist 

Unfortunately,  public  funding  to  enable  adult  migrant  education  programs  d  purchase 
medical  and  mental  healtii  services  are  highly  limited.  Making  tiiesc  services  available  to 
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Students  requires  the  development  of  linkages  with  other  service  ]Ht>viders  and  community 
oi;ganizations  including  chuich  affiliated  oiganizatiais  and  service  clubs. 

The  following  provides  a  summary  of  some  of  the  actions  an  adult  migrant  education 
program  can  lake  *o  assist  its  stiKients  to  cope  with  phy^cal  and  mental  i^ahh  needs. 

Physical  Examination 

Most  migrant  faimwoikers  have  never  had  a  con^lete  physical  examinaticHi.  It  is  inqxntant 
that  f armworicers  have  regular  exams  and  follow-up  services  for  identified  problems.  The 
adult  migrant  education  program  should  coozdinaie  with  local  and  state  lesouices  to  ensure 
that  medical  exams  and  follow-tq>  services  are  accessible  to  all  migrant  feimworkers. 

Hearing  Screening 

Migrant  faraiworkers  often  suffer  from  hearing  problems  which  are  not  detected  or  treated. 
Identifying  and  resolving  hearing  problems  is  essential  for  fannwcnkers  to  be  successful  in 
the  adult  migrant  education  program.  Hearing  evaluation  tests  and  treatment  as  needed 
should  be  arranged. 

Vision  Screening 

Because  they  migrate  frequentiy,  farmworkers  rarely  have  routine  vision  screenings. 
Vision  problems  may  not  be  detected  or  treated  property;  low  income  often  prevent 
farmworkers  from  purchasing  prescription  glasses.  Instead,  they  may  purchase  dime  store 
reading  glasses  and  try  to  get  by.  The  adult  migrant  education  program  should  assist 
students  to  obtain  a  vision  evaluation  and  remediation,  if  needed 

Dental  Screening 

Dental  disease  is  a  major  health  problem  of  migrant  faimwOTkers.  Care  can  be  expensive 
and  is  a  low  priority  con]q)ared  to  basic  survival  needs.  A  dental  screening  should  be 
arranged  as  part  oi  on  ovoall  physical  health  appraisal  and  the  adult  migrant  education 
IHDgram  should  assist  the  student  to  remediate  any  problems. 

Nutrition 

All  families  living  at  the  poverty  level  have  higher  than  ncnmal  rates  of  poor  nutrition  which 
can  lead  to  anemia,  excessive  weight  loss  (or  gain),  and  other  healtii  problems.  Adult 
migrant  education  programs  can  help  students  improve  their  nutrition  by  providing  or 
subsidizing  breakfast  or  lunch;  offering  nutrition  information  as  part  of  class  instruction; 
and  ot  ''ining  a  hemoglobin/hematocrit  to  check  for  anemia  if  a  student  appears 
undemouiished. 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  offers 
food  vouchers  for  pregnant  women,  new  motiiers,  infants  and  young  children.  WIC  does 
not  require  a  social  security  number  or  proof  of  immigration  stams.  Services  are  usually 
provided  through  community  health  centers.  These  may  not  be  readily  available  to  migrant 
farmworkers.  The  adult  migrant  education  program  should  identify  the  nearest  resource  and 
assist  students  wiUi  transportation  as  needed. 

Health  Education 

Because  they  migrate  often,  have  minima]  formal  education,  and  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  migrant  farmworkers  are  often  uninformed  about  healtii  issues  in  general  and 
disease  prevention  and  treatment,  in  particular.  Increasing  tiieir  knowledge  about  healtii 
related  issues  helps  migrant  farmworkers  assume  better  control  of  their  own  health  ami  the 
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health  of  their  families.  Some  of  the  topics  which  could  be  taught  in  a  health  education 
program  are:  nutrition,  family  planning,  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  substance  abuse, 
immunization,  fust  aid,  and  pesticide  ^ety.  The  adult  migrant  education  program  could 
incorporate  a  health  education  curriculum  as  either  a  stand-alone  unit  or  as  part  of  an 
Engli^  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  or  life  skills  course.  It  should  make  relevant  printed 
materials  available  in  the  migrant  farmworkers'  native  language  and  it  couki  publish  a 
health  newsletter  targeted  to  the  needs  of  its  students. 

Mental  Health,  Substance  Abuse 

Few  studies  have  been  conducted,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  mental  illness  is 
givater  in  migrant  populations  than  in  the  rest  of  society.  Nevertheless,  when  mental 
problems  do  occur,  migrant  farmworkers  are  less  likely  to  find  and  utilize  mtntal  health 
resources.  As  with  the  population  in  general,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  increasing 
problems  in  the  farmworker  community.  Few  substan^  abuse  prevention  services  are 
directly  targeted  to  farmworkers.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  increased  awareness  of  these 
jHoblems  among  the  Hispanic  population  in  general  and  the  availability  of  bilingual  swviccs 
is  increasing. 

Mental  illness  and  substance  abuse  arc  highly  sensitive  issues  in  the  fannworkcr 
community  and  are,  consequently,  often  hidden  and  not  dealt  with  productively.  It  is 
important  to  find  service  providers  that  are  familiar  with  the  cultural  inhibitions  present  in 
the  fannworkcr  conununity.  The  adult  migrant  education  program  can  help  service 
providers  by  conducting  workshops  to  increase  the  sensitivity  of  counselors. 


HOUSING 


Affordable,  decent  housing  is  a  critical  need  for  migrant  farmworkers,  while  in  an 
education  program  and  afterwards,  if  they  are  to  retain  a  stable  lifestyle.  Not  only  have 
migrant  labor  camps  in  the  country  diminished,  but  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  permanent 
housing  has  outstripped  any  rise  in  farmworker  income.  In  states  such  as  Texas,  Fl(»ida 
and  CaHfomia,  the  pattern  of  many  migrant  farmworkers  is  to  "settle-out"  in  communities 
where  they  can  travel  to  nearby  crops  and  wwk  in  other  tanporary  labor  positions  when 
crops  arc  not  in  season.  They  simply  pass  through  other  states  with  limited  growing 
seasons. 

Farmworkers  typically  rent  single  family  dwellinp  which  are  often  in  substantial  disrepair 
and  consume  from  50%  to  80%  of  their  income.  Overcrowded,  overpriced  and  substandard 
housing,  though,  is  preferable  to  the  makeshift  outdoor  camps  which  house  many 
farmwoikers  who  run  out  of  money  and  are  stranded  along  the  migrant  stream. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  (farmwoikers,  growers,  educators  and  service  providers)  to 
stabilize  the  agricultural  work  force  by  making  it  possible  for  farmworkers  to  Uvc  in  secure 
housing.  NevCTtfaeless,  litde  is  done  because  migrant  faimworicas  are  invariably  the  lowest 
priority  for  housing  funds.  The  adult  migrant  education  program  can  take  a  proactive  role 
which  goes  beyond  advocating  for  solutions  to  the  needs  of  farmworkers. 

The  California  Human  Development  Corporation  (CHDC)  is  an  exan^le  of  an  organizatitm 
which  has  done  just  tiiat  and  offers  a  model  which  other  adult  migrant  education  providers 
could  follow.  With  its  base  in  northern  California's  wine  country,  CHDC  offers  a  wide 
range  of  services  foi  migrant  farmworkers  including:  job  training,  ESL  and  adult  basic 
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education,  child  abuse  prevention,  amnesty  education,  and  housing.  CHDC's  first 
farmworker  housing  project,  Mahal  Plaza,  located  in  Yuba  City,  includes  sore  than  SO 
apartments  for  fanxiwoilcers  and  their  families.  Con^letion  of  the  farmworker  housing 
development  entailed  almost  eight  years  of  work  and  perserveranoe  on  the  part  of  CHDC  as 
it  waded  through  government  agency  mazes,  bureaucratic  red  tape,  and  the  politics  of 
NIMBY  (not  in  my  back  yard)  from  the  local  conmiunity.  The  cxp«iencc  from  this  and 
other  ventures  has  helped  CHDC  become  a  leader  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
pennanent  housing  for  farmworkers. 

Another  California  corporation,  the  Salinas-based  nonprofit  Community  Housing 
Improvement  Systems  and  Plamiing  Association,  Inc.,  (CHISPA)  sponsored  a  housing 
lottery  for  forty  *'build-it-yourself  *  homes  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmworkers  and  others 
displaced  because  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  the  San  FraiK:iscoBay  area.  Working  with  the 
advocacy  group.  People  United/Pueblo  Unido.  die  forty  families  who  qualify  for  low- 
inteiest  federal  loans  will  do  much  of  the  caipcnny  on  then-  homes  in  oidcr  to  keep  costs  as 
low  as  possible. 

Some  adult  migrant  education  and  training  programs  provide  emergency  housing 
assistance,  temporary  shelter,  and  transitional  housing  for  farmworkers  enrolled  in  an 
education  or  training  progranL  Others  operate  weatherization  and  housing  rehabilitation 
programs  funded  by  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Emergency  Housing 

Farmworkers  can  easily  become  stranded  or  lo^e  their  housing  and  require  emergency 
shelter.  Some  adult  migrant  education  programs  meet  this  need  through  emergency 
financial  vouchers  which  pay  for  a  motel  room  or  tenqxnary  rent  on  an  apar&nent  or  home. 
Others  maintain  facilities  where  they  temporarily  put  up  families,  and  stiU  others  refer 
fanulies  to  shelters  for  the  homeless.  An  adult  migrant  education  program  should  klentify 
resources  in  its  area  and  develop  a  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students  and  thdr  families. 

Permanent  Housing 

Permanent  housing  is  a  continuing  need  in  homebase  states,  where  farmworkers  reside 
when  not  migrating  from  crop  to  crop.  A  variety  of  state  and  local  assistance  programs  can 
be  used  to  rehabilitate  old  structures  or  build  new  housing  for  farmworkers.  Creative 
financing  and  self-help  systems  can  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  and  uKStgages.  The 
adult  migrant  education  program  can  eitto*  develop  its  own  project  or  work  with  existing 
community  development  corporations  to  build  permanent  housing  for  farmworkers. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Farmworkers  typically  do  not  apply  for  financial  assistance  such  as  food  stamps.  General 
Relief,  and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Oiildren  (AFDQ.  For  some,  this  is  because 
they  may  not  be  eligible  because  of  residency  requirements  or  they  may  fear  that  obtaining 
assistance  could  jeopardize  their  legalization  efforts.  Many  others  are  eligible  but  do  not 
apply  because  of  ignorance,  pride,  or  perceived  inability  to  overcome  the  bureaucratic 
barriers  of  the  public  welfare  system. 
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Fannworkers,  even  non-citizens,  are  often  eligible  for  food  stamps.  Those  in  the  amnesty 
program  are  not  eligible  for  five  yeai^  althou^  their  childrm  bom  in  the  United  States  are 
because  of  their  citizenship  status.  Likewise,  the  U.S.  bom  children  of  those  granted 
amnesty  are  eligible  to  receive  AFDC  benefits  althou^  their  parents  must  wait  five  years. 

Farmworkers  who  have  paid  into  the  Social  Security  system  may  qualify  for  disability, 
retirement,  or  survivor  benefits.  There  are  no  citizenship  requirements  for  these  benefits  but 
the  farmworker  must  have  a  valid  social  security  number.  Fannwork«s  are  also  often 
eligible  for  SSI  (Supplemental  Security  Income)  for  low-income  persons  65  and  over  and 
for  blind  and  disabled  persons  of  any  age. 

Obtaining  financial  assistance  may  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  an 
adult  migrant  education  program.  CounselOTS  should  be  aware  of  and  inform  farmworker 
students  about  assistance  available  in  the  local  area.  The  nature  of  the  assistance,  and  the 
procedures  to  be  followed,  should  be  explained  clearly  to  potential  applicants  in  order  to 
minimize  their  apprehension.  Explanations  written  clearly  in  English,  Spanish  or  other 
native  languages  can  be  of  assistance;  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  accompany  the 
student  to  ensure  that  proper  assistance  is  provided. 

Financial  Assistance  Referral 

The  availability  of  financial  assistance  for  migrant  farmworkers  varies  widely  across  the 
nation.  The  adult  migrant  education  jsogrim  sh(mld  identify  the  type  of  as$istaiK:e  available 
and  work  closely  with  th^  agency  responsible  to  grant  it  Often  bureaucratic  barriers  can  be 
dimmished  through  face-to-face  conununications  and  ongoing  cooperation.  The  adult 
migrant  education  program  can  provide  translation  services  where  they  are  not  otherwise 
available  or  transport  farmworker  students  to  public  welfare  offices  located  a  distance  from 
the  migrant  farmworker  community. 


CHILD  CARE  

Other  tiian  finding  work,  migrant  motiiers  report  that  child  care  is  their  second  greatest 
need.  A  lack  of  affordable,  dependable,  quality  child  care  prevents  many  female  migrant 
farmworkers  from  utilizing  adult  migrant  education  services.  Attempts  to  use  family 
members  or  friends  for  child  care  often  result  in  inconsistent  care  which  interrupts 
education.  The  adult  migrant  education  program  can  help  its  students  find  child  care  by 
identifying  facilities  within  the  community  and  helping  the  student  access  resources  (which 
vary  substantially  by  state  and  community)  to  pay  for  child  care. 

In  most  cases,  the  greatest  barrier  to  obtaining  child  care  is  the  lack  of  funding  to  pay  for  it. 
A  lack  of  quality  child  care  providers  is  also  a  lunitation.  particularly  in  rural  areas.  The 
adult  migrant  education  program  is  generally  required  to  work  with  other  organizations  to 
identify  available  slots  or  create  new  slots  for  the  children  of  adult  migrant  students.  There 
are  no  easy  answers  to  die  inevitable  lack  of  funding  and/or  child  care  slots. 

Migrant  Head  Start  centers  offer  a  comprehensive  set  of  child  care  services  including  child 
development,  health  screening,  health  and  nutrition  education,  parent  education  and  social 
service  reforal.  Migrant  Head  Start  centers  emphasize  direct  parental  involvemrnt  in  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  program. 
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Child  Care  Referul 

Referring  migrant  students  for  child  care  is  often  best  done  through  linkages  with  public 
agencies  that  have  funding  for  senrices.  The  adult  migrant  education  program  may  need  to 
assist  the  migrant  student  to  be  certified  for  subadized  child  care.  This  can  often  require 
providing  translation  services  and  advocacy.  The  education  program  may  be  fortunate  to 
have  funds  available  for  direcdy  purchasing  child  care  slots.  It  is  important  that  child  care 
providers  ax  carefully  screened  to  ensure  that  safety  and  quality  standards  are  met 

Child  Care  Provision 

The  adult  migrant  education  program  may  choose  to  develop  its  own  child  care  program. 
An  in-house  child  care  program  offers  convenience  for  students  and  potently  income  for 
adult  migrant  education  providers.  The  Center  for  Employment  Training  (GET)  in  San 
Jose,  California  is  an  example  of  a  successful  child  care  pro-am  operated  by  an  mlult 
migrant  education  provider.  The  child  development  center  is  self-sustaining  from  a 
combination  of  funds.  It  offers  full-day  care  for  infants,  toddlers  and  preschoolers  and  is 
used  as  the  lab  for  CET's  child  care  provider  training  program 

If  the  population  density  of  an  area  caniK>t  sustain  a  large  child  care  center,  a  family-based 
child  care  system  could  be  developed.  Most  states  license  individuals  to  care  for  a  small 
number  of  children  in  their  home.  Costs  for  this  Idnd  of  service  are  often  less  than  for 
institudonal  diild  care  and  many  parents  prefer  it  because  of  the  family  atmosphoe  possible 
in  a  private  home.  These  homes,  though,  are  harder  to  monitor  fot  quality  assurance.  The 
adult  migrant  education  program  could  oiganize  a  n^work  of  in-home  chiU  care  providers, 
provide  in-service  training  and  offer  services  such  as  group  medical  insurance.  In  this  way, 
child  care  slot  availability  can  be  incicased  incronentally  and  overall  quality  care  is  more 
likely  to  be  high. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Lack  of  reliable  transportation  is  a  key  baiiicr  to  attending  classes.  Adult  migrant  education 
programs  seek  to  resolve  this  problem  by  issuing  bus  passes,  providing  transportation 
allowances,  organizing  car  pools  and  transporting  students  to  class  with  buses  or  minivans. 
Each  of  tiiese  solutions  presents  its  own  liabilities  and  benefits.  Public  transportation,  while 
cost-effective,  is  often  not  available  in  rural  farmworker  areas.  Transportation  allowances 
which  pay  mileage  are  ineffective  if  the  student  does  not  own  a  car.  Car  pools  are  perhaps 
die  most  cost-effective  but  are  difficult  to  organize  and  sustain.  Operating  of  buses  is 
expensive  and  requires  a  relatively  laige  ridership  to  be  cc^-effective. 

Adult  migrant  education  programs  may  need  to  combine  these  ^proaches  to  adequately 
serve  its  students.  Those  affiliated  witlt  public  school  systems  may  be  able  to  provide 
transportation  for  migrant  adults  on  existing  school  buses.  If  large  numbers  of 
farmworkers  live  in  an  isolated  community,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  the  county  to  pay  for 
special  mass  transit  to  transport  them  to  the  education  center.  A  substantial  amount  of 
funding  is  granted  each  year  for  mass  transit  systems.  The  adult  migrant  education  program 
may  be  able  to  solve  its  student  transportation  program  through  creative  program 
development  and  grantsmanship. 
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LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 


Fannwoikers.  like  others  in  society,  often  find  themselves  involved  with  tte  legal  systan. 
Unlike  most  others,  fannworicers  are  often  at  a  special  disadvantage  because  of  lade  of 
knowledge  about  the  legal  system  and  a  limited  ability  to  understand  and  speak  English. 
Consequently,  a  simple  traffic  ticket  can  build  into  a  failure  to  pay.  missed  court  dates, 
arrest  warrants  and  jail  time.  The  ^ult  migrant  education  jnogram  can  help  faimworicer 
students  better  undCTstand  the  court  system  by  providing  special  woikshc^  on  how  the 
U.S.  courts  operate  and  basic  rights  and  responsibilities.  Workshops  can  also  be  provided 
cm  Ae  special  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  protect  basic  safety,  labor  and  wage  rights 
of  farmworkers.  Farmworker  students  will  gain  increased  undmtanding  of  the  legal 
system  as  well  as  increase  attention  in  class  if  information  about  legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  is  integrated  into  ESL  or  basic  skills  courses. 

The  adult  migrant  education  program,  though,  should  avoid  providing  students  with  legal 
advice.  When  students  are  in  legal  difficulty,  the  counselor  should  refer  them  for  legal 
assistance  to  legal  services  or  special  nrigrant  legal  assistance  office.  These  federally  funded 
organizations  cannot  defend  farmworkers  in  criminal  cases,  but  they  can  handle 
emptoyment-related  issues.  Each  state  has  a  Legal  Savices  Cwporation  office  specifically 
targeted  toward  migrant  services.  A  list  of  these  offices  is  provided  in  the  Directory  of 
Selected  R^erences  and  Resources  section  of  this  document 

In  addition  to  legal  services,  farmworkars  may  report  any  job-related  problem  to  any  local 
office  of  the  state  employment  service  which  seeks  to  resolve  a  problena  locally.  The 
farmworker  may  choose  to  submit  an  employment-related  complaint  directly  to  the 
employment  service  state  office.  The  person  respon^ble  to  answer  farmworker  complaints 
in  each  state  is  the  state  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  monitor  advocate.  A  list  of  state 
advocate  offices  is  also  included  in  the  afoienKntioned  Directory. 


ENDNOTES 
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PARENTS,  FAMILY  LITERACY 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

What  began  about  years  ago  as  parent-teacher-child  conferences  has  transitioned 
through  stages  of  local,  then  nationally  organized  PTAs,  to  the  invotvemem  of  parents  and 
comnmnities  in  the  political  agendas  (tfpuMic  education  and  the  internal  affairs  of  schools. 
Today,  in  the  latest  evolution  in  parental  involvement,  education  is  placing  parents  in 
the  primary  role  of  learners.  This  relatively  new  type  of  participmory  learning  for  adults, 
parents,  families  and  communities,  generally  called  Uteraey  training,  is  fueled  by  urgent 
socioeconomic  needs  to  improve  the  literacy  of  American  adults.  As  in  other  instances  of 
social  invention  and  innovation,  these  new  efforts  to  educate  illiterate  adults,  in  general, 
may  open  the  door  to  beneficial  educational  opportunities  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers 
and  their  families. 


ADULT  ILLITERACY  —  A  NATIONAL  CHALLENGE 


One  of  the  dramatic  discoveries  of  the  past  decade  is  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
functionally  illiterate,  that  their  numbers  are  increasing,  and  that  die  consequences  signal  a 
serious  threat  to  the  industrial  and  political  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  compete 
successfully  in  domestic  and  foreign  markeq>laces.  In  a  world  cbanpng  more  rapidly  than 
we  are,  the  realization  that  ''doing  business  as  usual"  is  no  longer  tolerable  has  begun  to 
modify  the  philosophies  and  practices  of  our  educational  institutions  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  relate  to  other  institutions  and  sectors  of  our  society. 

There  has  been  strong  reaction  to  this  challenge  to  our  national  social  and  economic  well- 
being  by  industry,  educational  institutions,  and  legislative  and  governmental  bodies.  The 
numbers  and  kinds  of  programs  that  have  sprung  up,  literally  overnight,  in  family  literacy, 
intergenerational  literacy  and  workplace  literacy  are  evidence  of  the  public  concern  brought 
about  by  a  steadily  climbing  rate  of  adult  illiteracy. 

The  adult  migrant  farmworker  community,  often  uncounted  in  most  public  assessments  of 
needs,  educational  and  otherwise,  is  likely  to  be  overlodced  in  the  planning  and  budgeting 
estimates  of  the  public  and  private  agencies  charged  with  solving  the  national  adult  literacy 
crisis.  Unless  a  broad  intopretation  and  adequate  funding  are  given  to  die  legislatively 
mandated  Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  &  Immigrant  Education  Program  (34  CFR  part  436) 
of  tije  current  Adult  Education  Act,  die  migrant  farmworker  conmiunity  may  expect  to  be 
left  out  of  this  latest  national  movement  in  alternative  education. 

Many  existing  educational  programs,  designed  to  combat  illiteracy  in  individual  adults,  in 
family  units  and  in  workplaces,  that  have  started  or  expanded  since  Uie  pro-literacy  drives 
got  underway,  are  potentially  aiktptable  to  meti  adult  migrant  fatmv/otker  needs.  Especially 
valuable  are  adult  learning  opportunities  that  offer  competency-based  life-skills  approaches 
to  literacy  and  basic  education. 

When  adult  literacy  learrung  experiences  are  al»>  integrated  by  instruction  in  parenting 
skills,  self-esteem  development,  teaching  others  to  learn,  and  include  civic  and  school 
involvement  skills,  they  approach  the  ultimate  response  to  realistic  farmworker  educational 
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needs.  However,  in  so  doing,  certain  deeply  entrenched  perceptions  about  migrant 
farmworkers  and  their  needs  must  be  altered.  Perh^ts,  in  this  regard,  the  most  danu^ing  of 
the  perceptions  discussed  in  this  volume,  is  the  one  that  says:  "Migrants  don't  need  any 
more  education  than  they've  already  got  to  do  farm  Yfork" 

Parents,  Children  and  Family  Literacy 

The  dynamic  thrust  of  the  numerous  adult  literacy  programs  developed  throughout  the 
country  has  also  given  a  strong  impetus  to  many  programs  today  that  are  develqied  around 
the  concept  (4  adults  and  children  learning  together.  While  adults  have  always  been 
pocdved  as  the  teachers  and  helpers  of  children,  in  these  instances,  entire  families  join  in 
sharing  the  learning  experience.  In  some  cases,  roles  are  actually  reversed  and  children  are 
teaching  :!ieir  elders. 

Both  family  and  intergenerational  learning  oppormnities  are  now  available  in  nnany 
conmumities  around  the  country.  Nationwide  netw(»ts  providing  training  and  technical 
assistance,  professional  consultation  services,  woricshops  and  specially  designed  materials 
are  flourishing. 

Some  of  the  program  content  with  the  best  potential  for  meeting  the  needs  of  adult  migrant 
farmworicers  and  their  families  are  listed  bdLow: 

•  Teaching  parents  to  teach  their  children 

•  Self-esteem  and  confidence  development 

•  Cultural  and  community  awareness 

•  Parental  involvement  in  setting  learning  objectives  for  children 

•  Gvic  and  school  involvement  training 

•  Pre-primaxy  children  and  parents  participating  togetho*  in  classroom  and  home  activities 

•  Parent  empowcnnent  projects;  support  groups  to  create  positive  changes 

•  Parenting  skills  for  raising  chiklren  in  a  new  culture 

•  Televised  lessons  on  English  skills  and  parent  leadership  themes:  school  curriculum, 
conferences,  home  learning  situations 

•  Literacy  and  learning  disabilities;  dyslexia,  undiagnosed  and  untreated  disabilities 

•  H(mie-based  programs  that  coach  parents  at  home  to  prepare  pre-school  children 

•  Literacy  training  and  stress  managenKnt,  nutrition,  arts  &  crafts 

•  Curricula  that  accentuates  family-cer  lered  education  and  assists  in  solving  community 
problems 

•  Workshops  for  families  designed  to  strengthen  communication  skills  within  the  family 
on  physical  and  emotional  aspects  of  maturation;  learn  to  listen  and  talk  with  children 
and  others  about  responsible  decision  making  related  to  human  sexuality,  drugs, 
tobacco,  and  alcohol. 

•  Family  educational  counseling  services;  individualized  education  plans;  one-on-one 
tutoring,  small  group  instruction,  and  life  and  work  skills  orientation. 

•  Improving  "literacy  behaviors"  that  include  parenting  skills  supportive  of  a  home 
environment  conducive  to  Icaming  and  school  achievement  fw  children. 
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Several  specific  programs  that  appear  to  have  philosophies  and  practices  compatible  with 
adult  migrant  farmworker  needs  are  identified  and  discussed  further  on  in  this  section. 


BACKGROUND  OF  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Early  Practices 

The  practice  of  involving  parents  in  the  schooling  of  their  childira  is  less  than  100  years 
old,  although  parents  have  been  directly  involved  with  the  education  and  training  of  their 
children  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  human  groups.  The  voy  first  teachers  of  children  are 
their  parents  and  this  responsibility,  a  basic  one  that  guarantees  the  survival  of  the  ^)ecies, 
continues  today  as  relatively  unchanged  as  it  was  when  human  groups  first  evolved. 

Parents,  everywhere  in  the  world,  teach  their  children  life-sustaining  skills  and  personal 
safety.  This  is  one  of  the  true  universals  of  humankind  and,  as  such,  may  be  seen  in 
practice  regardless  of  race,  language,  culture,  class,  nationality,  socioeconomic  status,  or 
geography. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  earliest  teachers  were  hired  by  groups  of  parents  to 
teach  their  children  the  Three  R's.  These  teachers  were  provided  room  and  board  in  the 
family  homes  of  their  students.  Early  American  families  shared  the  burden  and  cost  of 
maintaining  the  teachers  by  having  them  rotate  periodically  from  hcHoe  to  home. 

Hence,  involvement  by  parents  in  their  children's  early  schooling  formed  part  of  a  natural, 
continuous  and  integrated  relationship. 

Institutionalizing  Parent-School  Relations 

Efforts  to  institutionalize  the  involvement  of  parents  in  their  children's  schooling,  as 
differentiated  from  involvement  in  the  education  and  training  of  their  children,  began  fewer 
than  100  years  ago.  This  activity  was  initiated  by  parents  i<*.  1S97  when  the  National 
Gongress  of  Mothers  was  organized.  By  1924,  this  organization  had  ev(dved  into  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  (PTA),  which  currently  form  a  national  network  numbering 
approximately  55,000  local  chapters  tiiat  enroll  some  20  million  members  annually  in  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  purposes  of  the  Itont-Teacher  Association  are  stated  as  follows: 

•  To  know  the  child  through  child  study  and  parent  education. 

•  To  cooperate  with  the  school  and  other  educatic  nal  agencies  in  the  child's  training 
through  shared  participation  with  teachers  and  educator. 

•  To  control  and  Inilance  the  child's  environment  tf  trough  development  of  public  opinion 
and  civic  activity. 

Effect  of  Parent-School  Cooperation 

In  a  1966  national  survey  of  pupil  achievement,  sociologist  James  S.  Coleman  showed  that 
improvement  in  scholastic  achievement  correlated  positively  when  active  and  supportive 
FTAs  formed  pan  of  Uie  educational  environment  Numerous  other  studies  over  the  years 
continue  to  demonstrate  that,  all  otiier  factors  being  equal,  die  involvement  of  parents  who 
are  active  and  supportive  helps  make  educational  efforts  more  effective,  particularly  in  the 
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areas  of  discipline  and  citizenship.  Parents'  involvement  also  qipears  to  contribute  to  better 
use  of  time  spent  on  classroom  tasks. 

The  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  a  well-known  national  activist,  in  seeking  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  minority  youth,  advocates  having  parents  sign 
contracts  that  conmiit  them  to  personal  invdvement  with  local  schools  and  to  require  a 
minimum  of  2  houn  of  homeworic  a  night  for  their  children.  Reverend  Jackson's  national 
community  action  organization,  PUSH,  seeks  to  form  coalitions  among  groups  that  help 
shape  public  opinion  and  policy  in  support  of  quality  public  schooling.  These  groups 
comprise  a  mix  of  parents,  teachers,  government  agency  representatives  and  elected 
officials. 

Today,  parents  who  arc  active  in  local  community  affairs  and  in  the  schooling  of  their 
children  become  involved  in  all  manner  and  levels  of  educational  administration  and 
program  activity,  for  example:  public  financing  of  schools:  theories  of  education  and 
human  development;  teacher  preparation,  credentials  and  compensation;  curriculum  and 
instruction;  quality  and  content  of  textbook.<i  and  other  learning  tools;  student  performance 
and  evaluation;  school  rules  and  regulaticMis,  to  nan^  a  few.  At  one  time,  these  matters 
were  the  unique  responsibility  of  professional  educators,  school  adiri.iistrators,  and 
instructional  staff. 

There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  propensity  toward  this  type  of  in\  olvement  by  parents 
and  other  conmiunity  members  where  the  focus  is  on  the  operation  of  the  school  and  the 
quality  of  the  education  offered,  rather  than  on  the  students'  scholastic  practices,  social 
behavior,  academic  perfomumces  and  achievements. 

In  large  urban  conmiunities,  many  of  them  characterized  by  concentrations  of  ethnic  and 
racial  minority  populations  and  high  rates  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  the  presence  of 
PTAs,  by  and  large,  has  not  been  able  to  cope  with  burgeoning  inner-city  problems, 
despite  efforts  at  ccMnmunity  support  and  collabcnation. 

Ethnic  Minority  Parents  and  Communities 

Perceptions  among  an  uninformed  and  often  prejudiced  public  that  parents  who  are 
members  of  poor  ethnic  minority  groups  are  not  interested  in  their  children's 
education  is  a  pernicious  myth.  Most  damaging  is  the  erroneous  belief  that  education 
is  not  valued  by  these  ethnic  minority  families  and  communities,  and  that  their 
concern  for  their  children's  well-being  is  not  equal  to  that  of  other,  more  affluent 
mainstream  community  members. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  language  and  cultural  differences  affect  the  quality  of 
communication  and  can  be  a  strong  barrier  to  parental  and  community  involvement  in 
school  affairs.  However,  where  meetings,  conferences,  and  workshops  have  been 
conducted  in  the  parents'  native  languages,  and  presentations  by  school  personnel  have 
been  culturally  responsive  and  linguistically  sensitive,  ethnic  minority  parents  have 
evidenced  high  interest,  regardless  of  their  economic  status. 

Educational  programs  and  services  that  genuinely  desire  active  panicipation  of  ethnic 
minority  parents,  especially  those  with  limited  English  proficiency,  must  adopt  means  of 
communication  compatible  with  the  parents'  language  ability,  and  tempered  by  a 
responsiveness  to  the  differing  cultures  and  value  systems. 
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Among  the  many  ethnic  minority  groups  living  and  working  in  this  country,  none  is  as 
susceptible  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  nor  as  vulnerable  to  their  negative 
consequences,  as  dise^anchised  migrant  farmworker  families  and  their  c<mvnmities. 


INVOLVING  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER  FAMILIES 


As  a  first  step  in  planning  to  involve  migrant  fannwoiker  paiwts  in  the  schooling  of  their 
chUdien,  and  perh^s  later  on  in  their  own  schooling,  teadiers  and  administrators  need  to 
know  something  about  these  parents,  their  families  and  the  communities  they  fonn.  It 
would  also  be  helpful  for  school  personnel  to  becos^  aware  of  some  of  the  concerns  and 
stresses  that  preoccupy  these  f  amUies,  and  to  understand  how  these  may  impact  the  quality 
of  any  cooperative  relationship  with  their  children's  schools. 

School  peisonnel.  especially  those  with  limited  exposure  to  unassimilated  ethnic  or  racial 
mintmty  groups,  need  to  ask  themselves  sjme  pnietrating  questions  about  these  unique 
families  and  their  children.  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  ordinarily  would  not  be 
asked  dbom  children  and  parents  who  look,  dress,  speak,  and  act  in  ways  that  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  would  perceive  as  the  norrnfo^  the  community  they  serve. 

Although  there  are  other  useful  assessmmts  that  can  evolve  from  such  self-questioning,  in 
this  case,  the  primary  intent  is  to  help  teachus  and  adnunistiators  modify  their  practices  in 
Older  to  achieve  the  goal  of  family  and  commumty  involvement  in  educational  programs. 
These  self-inquhies  would  explore  some  of  die  following  sensitive  areas,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  encourage  dialogue  and  debate,  and  ultimately  lead  to 
meaningful  changes  within  the  school  as  well  as  the  fmnwtsker  ccmimunity : 

•  What  are  the  literacy  levels  and  communication  skills  of  entire  family  units? 

•  WhatisthequaUtyof  assimilation  by  this  comnnmity  into  die  mainstream  culnnr? 

•  What  is  known  about  the  farmworker  fanuly's  socioeconomic  condition  and  its 
logistical  capabilities? 

•  How  may  a  comparison  between  the  languages,  cultures  and  value  systons  of  the  two 
communities,  school  and  migrant  faraiworker,  contribute  to  improvements  for  both? 

•  How  may  candid  perceptions  of  values,  expressed  in  terms  of  schooling  venus 
worlcing  and  wagc-caming,  help  to  assess  attimdes  toward  learning?  What  are  die 
implications  for  migrant  farmworker  community  involvement  and  local  educational 
programs? 

•  What  can  be  done  to  assess  the  private  hopes  and  aspirations  held  by  the  migrant 
farmworker  community  and  its  families  and  children?  What  can  school  do  about  them? 

Perception  of  Assimflation 

Ethnic  minority  families  who  arc  achieving  a  degree  of  assimilation  into  the  mainstream 
culture,  begin  to  dress,  speak,  and  act  in  public  in  ways  that  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
Uiem  from  others  who  are  not  readily  perceived  as  newcomers  in  the  mainstream  culture. 
These  particular  smdents,  and  perhaps  their  families,  are  ah«ady  on  the  road  to  passing  or 
crossing  over  from  one  culture  to  another.  This  often  means  that  these  families  have  begun 
to  resolve  problems  assodated  with  die  disadvantaged  economic  and  social  conditions  that 
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comprise  their  m^jor  daily  preoccupation,  and  can  now  divert  larger  amounts  of  attention 
and  energy,  perhaps  even  capital,  to  their  ec  ucational  needs. 

Characteristics  of  Effective  Methods  of  Involvement 

School  and  community  programs  that  evidence  the  most  success  in  getting  and  keeping 
migrant  farmworker  parents,  families  and  communities  interested  and  involved  have  a 
number  of  iixqjoriant  characteristics  that  distinguish  them,  as  follows: 

•  A  primary  focus  on  the  whde  family *s  socioeconomic  and  educational  needs; 

•  Availability  and  acces^bility  of  school  personnel  who  have  other-language  capacides 
and  display  cross-cultural  sensitivity; 

•  Recognition  by  both  parties,  school  and  families,  of  the  important  similarities  and 
di^erences  between  them,  and  ways  to  address  these  constructively; 

•  An  operational  awareness  of  the  levels  of  literacy  and  education,  and  the  degree  of 
acculturation,  of  the  migrant  famiworicer  conrnuinity; 

•  An  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of  individuals,  families  and  the  community,  and 
realistic  perceptions  of  their  capabilities  to  achieve  than; 

•  Public  demonstration  of  appropriate  displays  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  these  f^^miUes  and  communities  in  light  of  the  constellation  of 
socioeconomic  bairiers  they  fwx  ji  day-to-day  living. 


DYNAMIC  FAMILY  PROGRAMS 


The  programs  mentioned  briefly  in  this  section  exemplify  many  of  the  effective 
characteristics  outlined  above.  They  have  been  selected  from  among  many  exemplary 
programs  primarily  because  of  their  experience  with  or  potential  for  serving  the  migrant 
farmwork^  community.  A  number  of  other  resources  not  detailed  here  may  be  identified  in 
the  sections  entitled  Special  Resources  and  Ust  of  National  Resources  located  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  in  the  Directory  of  Selected  References  and  Resources. 

Administrators  and  teachers  of  Adult  Education,  Uteracy,  and  Migrant  Education,  who  are 
in^restcd  in  improving  services  to  migrant  farmwc^er  communities  in  their  areas  are 
advised  to  become  acquainted  with  these  effective  programs  and  services. 

The  Barbara  Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Uteracy 

A  public,  non-profit  organization  founded  in  Washington,  DC  in  March  1989,  The  Barbara 
Bush  Foundation  for  Family  literacy  has  a  most  imjnessive  mission: 

•  To  establish  literacy  as  a  value  in  every  family  in  America  by  helping  families  to 
understand  that  the  home  is  the  child's  first  school,  that  the  parent  is  the  child's  first 
teacher,  and  tiiat  reading  is  the  child's  first  subject 

•  To  break  the  intergenerational  cycle  of  illiteracy  by  helping  provide  family  learning  so 
parents  and  their  children  may  learn  to  read  together  witii  materials  and  instruction 
appropriate  to  their  needs. 
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•  To  support  the  development  offarmty  literacy  programs  by  helping  to  mobilize  uie 
creativity,  resources  and  will  of  the  country  to  build  a  nation  of  readers  by  building 
families  of  readers. 

In  pursuit  of  its  mission,  tlie  Foundation  has  undertaken  the  following  tasks:  identify 
programs  that  work;  award  grants  to  establish  intergenerational  programs;  provide  seed 
money  for  community  planning  of  intergenerational  literacy  efforts;  support  training  and 
professional  develc^ment  for  teachers;  encourage  public  recognition  of  outstanding 
individuals  and  programs  in  this  field;  and  publish  materials,  how-to  guides  and  lists  of 
resources. 

La  Familia  of  California 

La  Familia  is  a  statewide  program  that  was  founded  in  California  approximately  IS  years 
ago  ns  a  private,  nonprofit,  community-based  organization.  Far  the  past  5  years,  it  has 
operated  undo*  the  aegis  of  the  Migrant  Education  Division  oi  the  Califbmia  Department  of 
Education,  while  preserving  its  close  ties  to  the  migrant  farmworker  community  and  its 
program  of  whole-family  education. 

La  Familia's  founds,  Adriana  Salinas  Simmons,  coordinates  and  continues  develq>ing  the 
growing  network  of  Migrant  Parent  Advisory  Committees,  ackiing  new  committees  every 
year  as  more  school  districts  become  receptive  to  the  necessity  of  moving  beyond 
traditional  methods  and  practices  of  relating  to  parents  and  the  community.  La  Familia  is 
designed  to  serve  all  members  of  the  migrant  family  from  age  4  and  up  with  bilingual 
(Spanish-English)  programs  and  services  based  on  a  detailed  needs  assessment.  These 
programs  are  closely  coordinated  with  the  Migram  Education  regional  staff,  the  local  school 
district,  adult  and  vocational  education  programs  and  ccmmunity  colleges. 

Examples  of  available  La  Familia  services  include  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL),  its 
vocational  counterpart  (VESL),  civics  studies  and  citizenship  preparation.  Adult  Basic 
EducaticHi  (ABE),  parenting  skUls,  parent-chik!  c(»miunication  skills,  consumer  education 
and  protection,  high  schcol  completion  orGED,  individual  and  fomily  counseling  services, 
and  tutorials  for  special  academic  needs. 

BEST-PAL  (Basic  Education  Skills  Through  -  Parent  Affective  Learning) 

Located  at  the  Brevard  Community  College  in  Cocoa,  Florida,  BEST«PAL  was  developed 
in  1983-84  with  a  Special  Demonstration  Project  Grant  of  Uie  Adult  Education  Act  It  was 
created  specificalfyfor  undereducated  parents  of  low  socioeconomic  status.  The  program  is 
designed  to  teach  parenting  skills  while  also  serving  as  an  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE) 
:eading  comprehension  curriculum.  It  also  acts  in  conjunction  with  literacy  awareness  and 
recruitment  activities,  and  helps  develop  parent  support  groups  in  C(mununities  where  ABE 
classes  are  held. 

The  Kenan  Family  Literacy  Project 

This  Louisville-based  non-profit  project  was  adapted  from  the  original  Parent  and  Child 
Education  (PACE)  program  of  the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education.  It  successfully 
instills  positive  attitudes  about  education  in  undereducated  parents  with  young,  school-age 
children.  Parents  spend  nine  hours  a  week  in  academic  instruction  which  includes  pre- 
employment  skills,  self-esteem  buikiing,  and  job  readiness  preparation.  Three  days  a  week, 
parents  and  children  participate  jointly  in  learning  and  developmoital  activities. 
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Family  Learning  and  Resource  Center  (FLAR) 

FLAR  was  co-founded  in  1987  by  the  Adult  Education  Department  and  the  Office  of 
School-Ccnnmunity  Relations  of  the  Detroit  Public  School  System  as  a  parenting  program. 
Thirty  elementaiy  schools  are  involved  in  FLAR's  programs  that  help  guide  parents  and 
their  childroi  in  active  communication,  pc^tive  disciplining  and  goal  setting. 

Dover  Adult  Learning  Center  (DALC) 

The  DALC  Family  School  program  of  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Education  is 
designed  to  serve  parents  who  are  school  dropouts  and  have  preschool  children.  Adult 
basic  education  teachers  and  parents  meet  for  two  sessions  a  week  of  'iiree  and  one-half 
houn  each  to  do  basic  literacy  and  pre-GED  work,  while  other  school  staff  supervise 
children's  activities.  The  parents'  educational  units  include  discus^ons  of  real-life  issues 
such  as  child  health  care  and  tenants*  rights. 

A  Partnership  Model  for  Family  English  Literacy 

This  project  was  developed  at  Texas  A  &  I  University,  Kingsvillc,  TX  as  a  family  literacy 
English  model  program/or  limited  English  proficient  parents  who  have  little  or  no  literacy 
in  their  native  language.  The  program  offers  English  instruction,  basic  reading,  writing, 
and  matii  skills,  and  includes  parenting  skills  and  instruction  on  how  undereducated  parents 
can  help  children  leam. 

Project  Even  Start 

Fur-dcd  by  tiic  Washington  State  Adult  Education  Office.  Project  Evoi  Start  offers  remedial 
instruction  to  parents  in  13  sites  across  the  state.  The  goals  of  the  programs  are: 

•  To  help  parents  recognize  tiiat  tiiey  can  be  the  most  effective  teachers  of  their  children; 

•  To  provide  illiterate  and  semi-literate  parents  witii  the  basic  educational  and  parenting 
skills  which  will  increase  self-esteem  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  assist  their 
children  in  the  learning  prof^ess; 

•  To  enhance  children's  learning  experiences  in  formal  educational  settings  by  providing 
them  with  a  positive  home  emironment  which  contributes  to  their  motivation  to  leam. 

Family  English  Literacy  Network 

The  Miami-based  Florida  International  University  Family  English  Litcr^y  Network  project 
is  designed  to  prepare  Hispanic  and  Haitian  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  parents  in 
literacy,  2SL,  and  parental  involvonent  in  school  activities.  A  variety  of  competency-based 
life-skills  textixx>ks,  bilingual  manuals  and  materials  are  used. 

Family  Initiative  for  English  Literacy  (Project  FIEL) 

Project  FIEL  is  coordinated  by  the  Ei  Paso  Community  College  and  five  school  districts  in 
tiic  El  Paso,  TX  area.  FIEL  emphasizes  language  and  literacy  skills  for  LEP  parents  and 
improving  literacy  behaviors  for  LEP  parents  and  their  children.  Instruction  is  available  in 
Spanish  and  English. 

Motber*s  Reading  Program  (American  Reading  Council) 

The  Motiier's  Reading  program  in  New  York  City  is  an  intergenerational  literacy  program 
for  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  mothers  of  children  attending  Head  Start  Using  the 
philosophy  and  methodok>gy  of  Paulo  Freire,  mothers  leam  to  read  and  write  by  examining 
their  own  life  circumstances. 
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One  Teaches  One  Illiteracy  Project 

Sponsored  and  supported  by  the  Pueito  Rico  Department  of  Education  in  Rio  Piedias,  PR, 
the  One  Teaches  One  program  provides  literacy  training  for  parents  of  Head  Stan  children 
in  five  communities. 

Family  English  Literacy  Project  (FELP) 

A  inoject  of  the  Cross  Cultural  Resource  Center  of  the  California  State  University  at 
Sacran^nto,  FELP  coordinates  with  four  Sacramento-Stockton  area  school  districts  to 
provide  language  training  and  parenting  skills  to  LEP  adults.  The  program  focuses  on 
whole  family  units  and  serves  the  following  language  groups:  Cantonese,  Hmong,  Lao, 
Mien,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Vietnamese. 

SER  Family  Learning  Centers  (PLCs) 

SER's  PLCs,  headquartered  in  Dallas,  TX,  and  located  at  36  sites  in  12  ^es  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  provide  basic  skills  and  literacy  instmction  to  aU  members  of  families 
^ected  by  illiteracy.  Additional  services  include  job  skills,  remediation,  and 
intergenerational  child  care,  in  which  senior  citizens  are  employed  or  volunteer  as 
caregivers.  Linkages  are  maintained  with  parents  and  school  officials  to  improve  the 
education  of  children. 

Human  Interaction  and  Group  Dym  ^lics 

Histcmcally,  the  planning  emphasis  for  parent  involvement  activities  has  been  on  teaching 
the  parent  to  teach  or  help  the  child,  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  activities  has  been 
measured  in  terms  of  the  effect  on  the  child's  school  performance.  A  second  focus  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  on  the  role  of  the  parent  as  some  sort  of  volunteer  adjunct  staff 
for  co-curricular  and  extramural  schod  activities. 

This  belief  in  the  importance  of  parent  involvement  has  evolved  into  legal  requirements 
mandating  parental  involvement  to  help  set  policy  and  direction  for  sudi  programs  as  Head 
Start,  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education,  and  other  early  childhood  education 
programs. 

While  it  would  be  unthinkable  for  early  childhood  education  professionals  to  attempt  to 
serve  all  children  in  the  same  manner,  their  parents,  until  fairly  recently,  have  not  been 
regarded  as  individuals  with  their  own  unique  needs  and  desires.  This  generalized 
perception  of  parents  and  families,  and  insensitivity  to  individual  needs  and  skills,  have 
often  led  to  limited  and  dis^pdnting  conomunity  responses  to  schod  programs. 

Whtfn  migrant  farmworker  parents  and  families  are  similaiiy  perceived  and  insensitively 
treated,  the  negative  effect  upon  them  reaches  through  to  their  children  and  other  family 
members,  further  widening  the  gap  between  school  and  the  migrant  farmworker 
conmiunity.  //  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  kind  ef  institutional  disregard  qf  commonly 
known  tenets  about  human  irueraction  and  group  dynamics  may  easily  lead  to  a  loss  of 
cot^dence  in  educational  processes  and  other  community-serving  institutions. 

Parents,  Schools,  And  The  Law 

Few  migrant  farmworker  parents,  excepting  some  of  those  who  may  have  participated  in 
special  parenting  classes  or  received  dvics  instruction,  are  aware  that  every  state  has  some 
form  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  This  unawareness,  when  coupled  with  a  need 
for  the  contribution  of  all  family  members  to  ensure  economic  survival,  and  with  lax 
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agricultural  child  labor  laws,  forms  a  grievous  condition  tkat  is  most  unUkefy  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  establishing  good  school  and  farmworker  community  relations.  Generally,  these 
laws  are  expressed  in  tenns  of  an  age  range  within  which  a  child  is  expected  to  be  enrolled 
in  school  typically  fiom  ages  6  to  16.  The  laws  provide  penalties  for  parents  and  guardians 
who  willfully  keep  children  out  of  school.  It  may  be  useful  to  look  at  a  general  summary  of 
typical  rights  that  all  parents  enjoy  under  these  laws,  and  which  are  largely  unknown  to 
farmworker  parents.  These  rights  are  pan^hrased  as  extracted  from  the  laws,  as  fdlows: 

•  Parents  have  a  right  to  educate  their  children  in  whatever  way  they  believe  in. 

•  The  state  cannot  impose  on  all  parents  any  kind  of  educational  monqx>ly,  of  schools, 
methods,  materials,  or  whatever. 

•  Parents  are  assumed  to  be  conq}etent  to  teach  their  children  until  proved  otherwise. 

•  In  order  to  prove  that  parents  are  incompetent  or  their  educational  plans  are  inadequate, 
the  state  must  show  that  its  own  requirements,  regulations,  methodology,  etc.,  are 
educationally  necessary  and  do  in  fact  produce,  in  its  own  schools,  better  results  than 
the  parents  get  or  are  likely  to  get 

•  The  state  may  not  deprive  parents  of  these  rights  for  arbitrary  reasons,  but  only  for 
serious  educational  ones,  which  it  must  make  known  to  parents  through  appropriate 
due  process. 

It  would  i^pear  that  much  benefit  could  accrue  to  the  migrant  farmworker  community  if 
administrators  and  teachers  of  Adult  Education  and  Migrant  Education  met  together  in 
coi^erence  to  develop  a  joint  agenda  based  on  these  legal  propositions,  and  invited 
farmworker  families  to  participate. 


LESSONS  LEARNED 


Many  years  spent  in  e^orts  to  improve  the  state  of  parental,  family  and  community 
involvement  with  schools  and  educational  programs  have  yielded  some  important  lessons 
that  are  equally  applicable  for  relations  with  farmw(»ker  communities.  These  lessons 
appear  to  be  universal,  as  well  as  useful  in  designing  effective  strategies  for  improving 
these  relationships  and  enhancing  involvement  The  lessons,  as  learned,  instruct  us  that 
school  and  community  relations,  if  tiiey  are  to  be  effective,  must  consider  the  following: 

•  The  educational  and  developmental  levels  of  the  parents,  families  and  communities; 

•  The  kinds  and  amounts  of  risks  and  stress  being  experienced; 

•  The  range  and  types  of  program  activities  that  may  meet  basic  skills  requirements; 

•  The  kinds  and  quality  of  support  services  and  activities  required  to  ameliorate  negative 
conditions  and  promote  positive  ones. 

Migrant  farmworker  communities  have  little,  if  any,  experience  with  these  particular 
lessons  in  the  context  of  relationships  wiUi  teaching  institutions.  Their  experiences  are 
much  more  primal,  and  deal  widi  the  total  consumption  of  tiieir  limited  xescnuces  on  matters 
of  survival.  Those  educational  programs  and  suppon  services  tiiat  do  extend  tiieir  missions 
into  the  farmworker  communities  also  strain  their  limited  resources  in  order  to  do  so.  There 
has  been  littie  time,  energy  or  money  witii  which  to  develop  the  strong  linkages  between 
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school  and  farmworkCT  commuiuty  that  characterize  similar  types  of  relationships  that  exist, 
pro  forma,  in  the  middle  class  mainstieam  society. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  is  larger  and  more  complex  than  one  of  limited  resources.  Too 
many  educational  programs  and  migram  farmworker  communities  appear  to  have  been 
content  to  live  and  work  literally  side-by-side  for  generations  with  neither  moving  to  reach 
out  to  each  other.  There  are  noteworthy  excqitions,  of  course,  and  some  of  them  are  cited 
in  this  work.  By  and  large,  however,  what  passes  for  relations  between  schools  and 
faraaworker  parents  and  families  in  most  rural  communities  may  be  characterized  as  classic 
cases  of  benevolent  neglect. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  STUDENT 
PROGRESS  and  PROGRAM 
EFFECTIVENESS 

Reliable  and  valid  assessments  of  the  basic  educational  needs  of  adult  migrant 
famsworkers.  of  their  performances  as  learners,  and  of  the  iffectiveness  of  the  educational 
programs  serving  their  needs  are  critical  to  the  attainment  of  individual  and  institutional 
goals. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  approaches  described  herein  are  based  on  a  synthesis  of  literature  on  educational 
assessment  and  program  evaluation  as  well  as  on  observations  made  during  exploratory 
visits  to  program  sites  serving  adult  migrant  farmwork^  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
resource  for  examining  how  educational  programs  can  facilitate  the  learning  of  basic 
academic  and  language  skills  for  adult  migrant  farmwoikers. 

This  section  fomis  a  part  of  the  Resource  Base  develc^ed  for  administrators  and  teachers  of 
Adult  Education.  In  concert  with  other  sections  of  this  volume,  its  puipose  is  to  facilitate 
Uie  delivery  of  effective  educational  s^ces  to  the  adult  migrant  farmworicer  community. 
The  presentation  that  follows  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  definition,  intent,  and 
assumptions  underlying  student  assessment  and  program  evaluation. 


WHY  ASSESS?  WHY  EVALUATE? 


Assessment  and  evaluation  refer  to  the  same  process,  njmely:  obtaining  systematic  data 
concerning  levels  of  learner  performance  with  regard  to  the  specific  skills  and  knowledge 
which  are  the  teaching  and  laming  goals  of  an  educational  program. 

The  following  activities  would  sppcsr  to  benefit  ftom  a  systematic  review  of  the  skill  needs 
of  individuals: 

•  Placing  individual  students  in  appropriate  educational  contexts. 

•  Monitoring  individual  student  progress. 

•  Documenting  individual  student  outcomes. 

•  Enhancing  overall  program  effectiveness. 

Menges  and  others  (1983),  for  example,  indicate  initial  assessment  and  on-going 
assessment  of  Limited  English  Proficient  (LEP)  adult  student  progress  aids  service 
providers  in  adapting  instructional  strategies  and  materials.  They  cite  a  final  evaluation  as 
important  for  job  placement  or  referral  to  further  training. 

The  need  for  systematic  data  on  students  and  program  effectiveness  stems  from  the 
following  assumptions  about  how  learners  can  be  assisted  most  efiTectivdy: 
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•  that  learning  can  be  facilitated  when  the  targeted  skills  and  knowledge  arc  directly 
relevant  to  students'  own  goals,  interests  and  attitudes,  and  if  they  are  learned  in  a 
context  similar  to  ones  in  which  they  will  be  used; 

•  that  learning  of  multiple  topics,  skills  or  concepts  is  facilitated  when  the  approach  to 
them  is  coordinated; 

•  that  leaming  is  facilitated  when  barriers  to  participation  and  invdvement  are  identified 
and  strategies  for  overctHning  them  are  developed.  Developing  learning  strategies 
requires  observation  of  the  process  of  learning,  analysis  of  its  outcomes,  and 
discussion  cf  findings  between  instructors  and  learners. 

The  Differences  Between  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Accepting  the  assumption  that  leammg  can  be  facilitated  implies  giving  attention  to  skill 
levels  and  skill  needs,  as  well  as  coordination  of  elements  of  educational  programs. 
Assessment  and  evaluation  are  both  pan  of  the  same  process  of  facilitating  leaming.  The 
differences  between  tiiem  relate  to  the  timing  of  their  occurrence,  to  their  application  to 
individual  leaxnos,  and  to  the  examinati(m  of  patttnis  among  groups  of  learners. 

Assessment  is  ongoing  during  the  leaming  process  and  focuses  primarily  on  an  ivUvidual 
learner's  needs,  progress  and  outcomes.  Assessment  can  be  either  formal  or  informal. 

Evaluation  sums  up  participation  in  the  program  in  terms  of  its  overall  impact  on  outcomes, 
and  permits  analysis  of  factors  in  program  design  and  delivery  which  contributed  to  these 
outcomes. 

Essentially,  assessment  attempts  to  predict  needs.  Evaluation,  however,  focuses  on  the 
accuracy  of  these  predictions  and  how  they  ooight  be  improved.  If  learners  could  reliably 
tell  educators  what  their  needs,  interests,  and  skill  levels  are  (or  educators  could  also 
reliably  look  and  see),  assessment  would  not  be  necessary.  If  it  were  readily  apparent  how 
to  design  an  instmctional  program  to  facilitate  learning,  and  how  to  administer  it  in  efficient 
and  effective  ways,  evaluation  would  not  be  necessary,  either. 

Learners,  however,  are  not  often  fully  aware  of  their  skill  needs,  may  be  shy,  and  do  not 
think  of  dieir  educational  needs  in  the  same  ways  as  do  educators  or  employers.  Skill  needs 
for  adults  are  also  not  readily  visible.  Adults  often  come  with  deficiency  gaps  here  and 
there,  and  these  are  not  necessarily  related  to  each  otiier  in  obvious  ways.  Migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkas  are  no  different  except  that,  for  most  of  them,  poOT  English  language 
proficiency  complicates  the  leaming  problems.  Language  jwoficiency  problems  often  mask 
other  basic  educational  skill  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Designing  an  ciffcctive  instructional 
program  is  not  a  simple  process;  neither  is  effective  management  of  the  delivery  of 
instmctional  services. 

Student  assessment  and  program  evaluation  are  mechanisms  fen*  analyzing  instructional 
needs  and  fme-tuning  programs  to  best  meet  those  needs.  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  it 
will  be  noted  that  these  matters  often  are  interdependent 

Westby-Gibson  &  Tibbets  (1981),  indicate  that  major  issues  for  aduh  literacy  are  not 
merely  what  vocabulary  is  known  or  at  what  level  the  individual  reads,  but  also  the  reasons 
underlying  why  the  individual  is  reading  at  a  specified  level  and  what  accounts  for  tiie 
existing  level  of  comprehension.  Only  with  this  information,  tiiey  say.  can  a  program  be 
designed  to  meet  individual  leaming  needs  (appropriate  style,  level,  content,  context). 
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Assessment  and  evaluation  perform  different  functions,  however,  and  the  distinction 
becomes  clearer  when  analysis  of  pipgxaro  impact  is  examined. 

Assessment  and  Program  Evaluation  Concerns 

Individuals  come  to  a  learning  context  with  different  goals,  and  with  different  skill 
strengths  and  needs.  The  abiding  concerns  of  assessment  are  to  identify  and  understand 
learners*  goals,  particular  sldlls  and  concqpts  needed  for  accomplishing  these  goals,  and 
factOTS  likely  to  affiect  their  accomplishment,  including  participation  in  the  program  and 
successful  utilization  of  learned  ddlls  and  concepts. 

Understanding  participants'  goals  and  interest  is  the  key  to  discovering  what  motivates  a 
learner.  Individual  goals  and  interests  represent  the  lens  dirough  which  the  learner  sees  the 
world  and  can  best  understand  the  concepts  and  skills  to  be  learned  (what  they  mean,  what 
they  arc  useful  for,  and  how  to  use  them).  An  intent  of  assesanent  is  to  understand  how  to 
facilitate  learning  of  a  new  skill  or  concept. 

Skills  and  concepts  needed  by  a  learner  may  enconopass  a  variety  of  issues  beyond  the 
basic  skills:  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  particular,  problem  solving  capabilities, 
positive  perceptions  of  knowledge  and  skiUs,  and  developing  effective  strategics  for 
learning  are  important  An  assessment  concern  is  to  understand  direct  and  indirect 
contributions  to  applying  learned  skills  and  concq>ts  cfFcctivcly. 

Factors  affecting  participation  in  a  jnograro  may  include  cultural  orientation,  personal 
orientation  and  experiences,  previous  schooling  and  current  occupation.  For  example, 
some  learning  issues  may  be  more  sensitive  to  cultural  context  than  others;  some  mcHe 
sensitive  to  previous  schooling  experience;  others  to  learning  and  teaching  styles.  Another 
aim  of  assessment  is  to  understand  barrios  affecting  a  learner's  ability  to  grasp  a  concept  or 
skill  and  to  use  it  in  a  new  context 

Assessment  presumes  a  model  of  cognitive  learning  behavior  such  as  Kolb  (1976) 
describes,  in  which  individuals  observations  and  reflections  lead  to: 

•  formation  of  abstract  concepts  and  gencralizati(ms>)'om  which 

•  implications  arc  deduced  which  lead  to 

•  testing  concepts  (or  thdr  implications)  in  new  situations  leading  to 

•  further  observation  and  reflection. 

This  model  of  cognitive  behavior  suggests  that  achieving  specified  levels  of  skills  is  a 
function  of  observation,  problem  solving  strategies,  and  feedback  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  tiie  learning  process.  In  Kolb's  temas,  learning  style  is  an  important 
contributor  to  achieving  skill  levels,  since  the  observation,  coiuept  formation  and  skill  try- 
out  strategies  (e.g.  learning  style)  are  the  bases  upon  which  skills  are  fomsed. 

The  role  of  assessment  is  to  develop  information  about  Uic  learner  for  use  in  the 
instructional  process  and  to  assist  the  learner  to  benefit  fiom  tfie  learning  process.  The  role 
of  program  evaluation  is  to  develop  information  about  the  learning  process  and  its 
outcomes  for  use  in  redesigning  tiie  instructional  delivery  process  and  fine-tuning  it  to 
improve  its  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
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COMPONENTS  OF  AN  ASSESSMENT  PROCESS 


An  assumption  is  made  here  that  specified  skills  and  knowledge  aie  learned  fastest  when 
learning  itself  is  the  primary  focus  of  attention.  The  dialogue  between  instructor/assessor 
and  student — the  foundation  upon  which  assessment  rests — helps  center  the  leamer*s 
attenti(m  on  the  skills  and  knowledge  identified  as  needs.  It  is  equally  inqxirtant,  however, 
that  the  dialogue  help  the  instructor  understand  why  these  skills  and  this  knowledge  are 
valued  by  the  learner  in  order  to  finame  a  relevant  instructional  context 

A  comprehensive  assessment  process  has  five  major  elements  with  which  to  facilitate 
student  learning: 

•  Appropriate  placement  (diagnosis). 

•  Acknowledgement  of  progress  and  outcomes  (student  progress  assessment). 

•  Informing  the  participants  (leamer  and  instructor),  and  creating  dialogue  between  them 
concerning  progress  and  program  direction  (feedback). 

•  Facilitating  fine  tuning  of  instmction  to  make  it  meaningful  and  useful  to  the  students 
(individualizing  instruction). 

•  Providing  information  the  program  can  use  to  improve  the  content  and  organization  of 
the  educational  program  (program  evaluation). 

Assessment  and  program  evaluation  are  central  to  an  effective  instructional  process;  this 
central  role  is  further  enhanced  when  the  in^ctional  ^jproach  is  competency-based. 

The  State  of  Florida,  one  of  the  leaders  in  developing  competency-based  education, 
stresses  delivering  vocational  education  in  a  guidebodc  for  teachers  emi^iasizing  instmction 
towards  attaining  clear-cut,  measurable  conq>etencies,  ami  not  on  spemling  time  in  courses 
(seat  time)to  achieve  passing  grades. 

To  be  consistent  in  facilitating  these  outcomes,  assessment  should  produce  useful 
information  for  the  instructor,  the  student  and  the  institution.  A  variety  of  assessment 
methods  can  be  appropriate  for  adult  migrant  farmworicers,  starting  with  individual 
judgments  and  observations  about  the  accomplishments  of  an  individual  (self-report)  or  a 
particular  program,  and  including  demonstration  of  knowledge  gained  eitiier  through 
response  to  verbal  or  written  tests,  or  through  performance  skills,  measured  at  criterion- 
based  levels.  Each  may  provide  desirable  information. 

DIa  jnosis 

Assessment  plays  an  important  role  in  the  diagno^s  of  skill  development  needs  of  the 
participants  in  a  program.  Assessment  can  also  provide  infomiadon  about  educational 
needs  of  groups  of  participants,  but  the  primary  focus  of  diagnosis  is  on  ti^e  individual. 

The  product  of  a  diagnostic  assessment  is  an  outline  of  skills,  and  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  which  together  profile  the  complex  individual  who  is  the  migrant  aiui  seasonal 
farmworker.  The  data  developed  during  the  assessment  should  provide  a  basis  for  the 
tailoring  of  an  educational  program  to  offer  the  best  context  feasible  in  which  to  work 
toward  identified  educational  goals. 

The  quality  of  an  assessment  is  a  judgment  based  on  die  adequacy  or  con^hensiyeness  of 
die  portrait  of  the  individual's  skills,  the  usefulness  or  relevance  of  the  portrait  for  die 
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instmnors  who  are  working  with  (he  teaxner,  and  the  ability  to  translate  the  data«  in  a  timely 
manner,  into  useful  information  for  both  instructw  and  student  Tte  judgment  on  quality  of 
assessment  poses  the  question:  is  the  accuracy  and  richn^  of  the  information  worth  the 
effort  expended  in  time,  money  and  cf  ect  on  participants?  Part  of  the  answer  to  this 
question  lies  in  the  timing  and  accessibility  of  the  data  for  the  instructor  and  student,  the 
relevance  of  findings  from  the  ass^sment,  and  the  purposeftUness  of  thev  use. 

The  c^proach  recommended  tc  service  providers  and  educators  for  initial  diagnosis  of 
learning  needs  entails  a  sh^rt  and  informal  intake  interview  which  is  relatively  easy  to 
interpret  for  use  in  the  instructional  process.  It  provides  a  wide  range  of  information, 
including: 

•  the  previous  sdiolastic  exj^enc^  and  denK>graphic  characteristics  of  participants; 

•  students*  interests,  goals,  experiences; 

•  factOTS  likely  to  present  barriers  to  the  education/training  program; 

•  factors  serving  as  strengths  or  advantages  for  the  training  expoience;  and 

•  needs  stemming  finom  level  of  English  and  native  language  proficiency  (Menges,  1983) 

Menges  also  states  that  an  intake  interview  for  x  person  with  limited  English  proficiency 
should  include  assessment  of  oral  and  written  En^sh  skills  and  math  skills,  within  tlie 
context  of  what  is  required  for  the  particular  goals  focused  on;  further,  that  native  language 
abilities  be  assessed  as  well  as  barriers  to  successful  particii»tion  in  training  activities.  The 
point  of  the  evaluation  is  to  work  on  beha^  of  the  student  in  a  timely  fashion.  If  the  data 
remain  with  the  assessment  person,  and  arc  not  available  to  instructOTS  in  tin»  tc  adjust  the 
program,  much  of  the  value  of  assessment  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  lost 

A  relatively  short  and  informal  diagnostic  assesanent  interview  is  particulariy  appropriate 
for  scnne  migrant  farmworkers.  Migrant  farmworkers  who  are  not  familiar  with  educational 
organization,  or  who  have  had  bad  previous  experiences  with  education  agencies,  may  be 
shy  in  a  new  context  Under  ttese  circumstances,  they  may  not  be  able  to  indicate  troe  skill 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Since  diagnostic  information  does  not  have  to  be  developed  all 
at  once,  the  use  of  short,  i/formal,  regular  meetings  between  instructor  and  student  may  he 
more  appropriate  forfamtworkers  than  a  long,  formal  initial  assessment.  This  is  consistent 
with  Sticht  (1990),  who  warns  educators  away  from  conducting  an  assesanent  during  the 
first  meeting  witii  the  learner. 

Frequently,  diagnosis  consists  of  data  collected  during  a  brief  intake  interview,  limited  to 
previous  scholastic  record  and  demographic  characteristics.  It  would  appear  that  the  form 
of  the  data  and  their  utility  for  program  adnunistrators,  the  instructor,  and  the  student  are  at 
issue.  The  learner  is  in  the  loop  because  of  the  information  he  or  she  has  about  past 
experience  and  needs,  and  also  because  of  the  importance  of  ''owning  the  learning 
process.**  Diagnosis  should  not  exclude  the  learner  fiom  participating  in  the  educational 
process. 

Student  Progress 

Monitoring  student  progress  is  another  important  role  of  assessment.  Conducting 
assessment  helps  the  instructors  and  the  students  to  identify  achievements,  and  the 
significance  of  these  achievements  to  date;  barriers  to  progress  and  potential  remedies,  e.g., 
reinforcement  of  lower  level  skills  or  concepts;  whether  a  different  approach  to 
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itinforcement  or  instruction  would  be  useful;  and  whether  the  student  has  particular 
problems  using  a  learned  skill  in  specific  contexts. 

A  by-product  of  progress  assessment  is  usually  a  description  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  a 
student  has  mastered.  \  truly  useful  assesanent  goes  beyond  this,  however,  to  inclixle  a 
demonstration  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  learned;  an  ability  to  apply  acquired  knowledge 
and  skills  in  appropriate  contexts;  and  implications  for  the  student's  fimher  educational 
progress. 

Information  from  an  assessment  is  relevant  for  the  learner,  the  instructor,  and  the 
institutional  administrators.  For  the  learner,  assesanent  of  progress  aims  to  encourage  and 
enhance  motivation;  to  indicate  means  by  which  the  specific  learning  has  contributed  to 
geneiul  life  or  work  goals;  to  identify  sidll  areas  in  nc^d  of  further  focus  and  effort  For 
adult  migrant  farmworkers  in  particular,  assessment  addresses  two  overall  needs: 
bolstering  self-esteem  and  feelings  of  empowerment,  and  providing  concrete  information 
useful  in  directing  their  own  learning,  i.e.,  applicable  in  contexts  outside  the  classroom. 

For  the  instructor,  assessment  of  student  progress  provides  new  informadon  which  may  be 
used  to  make  the  instrucdonal  context  more  meaningful  to  the  student  Such  information 
pertains  to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  skills,  as  well  as  learner  attitudes,  problem- 
solving  abilities,  and  to  contexts  in  which  individual  learning  is  enhanced. 

For  the  institution,  assessment  offers  inframation  to  help  improve  the  design  of  the  delivery 
of  educational  services. 

Student  progress  is  often  measured  through  curriculum-based  measures,  using  paper-and- 
pencil  or  keyboard-based  input,  with  benchroarics  set  in  terms  of  the  curriculum  module  or 
unit  mastered.  Because  the  ability  to  use  and  apply  concepts  to  new  contexts  is  so  important 
for  adults,  both  as  outcomes  and  as  a  basis  for  the  learning  process,  assessment  should  be 
oriented  toward  understanding  the  ability  to  apply  newly  gained  skills.  It  should  also 
provide  occasion  for  formal  dialogue  between  the  instructor  and  the  learner  about  progress 
and  goals. 

Feedback 

An  important  part  of  the  process  of  monitoring  student  progress  is  to  help  make  learners 
aware  of  the  progress  they  are  making  and  the  skills  they  have  gained.  This  may  be 
particularly  important  to  learners  who  are  assimilating  culmral  practices  along  with 
educational  content  The  educational  experience  serves  to  help  adjust  horizons,  to  facilitate 
learners*  awareness  of  potential  opportunities,  and  to  enhance  their  ability  to  make  use  of 
tiiese  opportunities.  These  are  attitudinal  changes  which,  when  reinforced,  can  strengthen 
problem-solving,  and  reasoning  and  learning  s^ils.  Moreover,  this  element  is  central  to  the 
learner  "owning"  Uie  learning  process  and  being  able  to  carry  it  beyond  immediate 
instructor-student  contexts.  Diaiogue  about  these  goals  constitutes  the  feedback  component 
of  assessment. 

For  aduh  migrant  farmworkers,  such  dialogue  may  be  particularly  crucial  since  many  of 
them  have  limited  experience  with  the  mainstream  work  culture  outside  of  agriculture  and 
with  the  American  educational  system.  Feedback  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  counseling,  for 
offering  needed  support  for  continuous  participation,  and  for  an  opportunity  to  inform 
individuals  about  their  progress.  The  process  also  facilitates  an  understanding  of  their 
perspectives  on  these  matters. 

ir,  J 
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In  adult  instruction,  test  scores  are  often  the  primary  vehicle  for  providing  an  on-going 
assessment  of  progress.  Feedback  to  students  consists  of  dispen^g  these  scores  together 
with  a  brief  comment  indicating  prais^^ecognition  or  consolation.  This  is  one-way 
communication.  While  progr^  is  equally  important  to  the  adult  mdgrant  farmworker,  and 
test  scores  may  be  an  indicator  of  progress,  they  do  not  reflect  the  value  gained  £rom 
participation  in  education  programs.  A  ^ffmwoiker,  in  particular,  generally  judg^  the  value 
of  participation  in  more  immediate  terms;  fra  example,  a  new  job  opportunity,  added 
capability  to  travel  from  point  A  to  point  B,  to  judge  correctly  the  amount  of  wages 
received. 

Redback  about  learning  progress  and  continuing  skill  imls  implicitly  means  discussion  of 
a  student's  attitudes,  learning  style  and  problem-solving  apjnoaches.  To  the  extent  that 
these  issues  can  be  discussed  explicitly^  the  learner's  assimilation  into  new  work  or  social 
culture  can  be  eased  aiKl  die  learning  process  oihanced.  Dancm^ratirai  of  ti^  inqxvtance  of 
feedback  is  shown  in  studies  of  differences  between  novices  and  experienced  computer 
users.  Crucial  to  students'  success  in  applying  skills,  were  differences  in  understanding 
subUe  problem-solving  behaviors,  and  in  improving  problem-solving  focused  on  how  to 
look  for  errors  and  how  to  prioritize  errors  (National  Science  Foundation,  1980).  This  type 
of  assistance  is  effective  use  of  student  feedback. 

Problem-identification  and  problem-solving  skills  seem  particularly  important  for  persons 
newly  assimilated  into  U.S.  culture,  and  who  desire  to  t;y  out  new  roles  (as  some  of  the 
migrant  farmworkers  do).  A  word  of  caution,  however,  that  the  ii»tiiod  of  providing 
feedback  and  the  type  of  feedback  are  both  personally  and  culturally  sensitive. 
Individualizing  the  tvps  of  feedback  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation  is  tnqjerative.  That 
is,  an  instructor  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  learners  by  providing  the 
same  feedback  in  the  saxac  way  to  all  adult  migrant  fumv^nkers. 

Individualization  of  Learning 

Assessment  i/tformation  should  provide  a  basis  for  the  instructor  to  tailor  the  instructional 
process  to  individual  needs  and  perspectives. 

Adults  engage  in  learning  for  a  purpose,  and  are  most  highly  motivated  when  the  learning 
context  or  approach  seems  to  serve  their  purpose.  Assesanent  of  pipgress  is  especially 
useful  when  it  can  enhance  the  Ailfilln^t  of  specified  purposes.  This  is  a  basic  premise  of 
successful  educational  interventitms;  it  is  not,  however,  easy  to  accomn^xiate  in  an 
environment  which  attempts  to  serve  many  clients  simultaneously,  i.e.,  in  classroom 
settings.  Adult  migrant  farmworkers  are  motivated  to  Iram  fca  a  variety  of  reasons;  for 
example,  to  learn  English  to  improve  their  job  potential,  to  help  their  children  with  dieir 
schooling.  Adults  also  enter  a  learning  environment  with  a  rarge  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Different  educational  contexts  and  approaches  are  necessary  to  work 
effectively  with  a  variety  of  class  participants.  Assessment  can  provide  assistance  in  placing 
learners  in  a  context  which  has  more  relevance  for  them. 

In  concrete  terms,  individualization  is  seen  as  the  ability  to  control  the  following: 

•  the  pace  of  learning 

•  the  focus  of  learning  and  the  content  itself 

•  the  level  at  which  the  content  is  presented 

•  the  sequence  in  which  elements  of  the  content  is  presented 
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•  the  medium  (or  media)  of  presentation:  print,  visual,  Idnesthetic 

•  the  type  of  learning  support  (amount  of  interaction  with  an  instructor  or  aide,  or  the 
amount    skill  or  ccuicept  reinforccmoit) 

Assessment  provides  infomwtion  about  the  level  of  masteiy  of  a  skill  or  understanding  of  a 
concept,  and  also  provides  infomiation  on  how  to  best  facilitate  learning. 


PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


Program  impact  is  typically  a  matter  for  evaluation  rather  than  assessment.  It  is  an  issue  for 
ongoing  consideration  (assessment)  as  well  as  a  sum/native  concern  (evaluation). 

Effective  programs  have  impact  on  students'  skills  and  students*  lives.  A  crucial  role  for 
both  assessment  and  evaluation  is  to  describe  Ae  type  of  effects  the  program  is  having,  and 
has  had,  on  smdents.  Assessment  focuses  on  the  individual  student.  Evaluation  examines 
patterns  among  inctividuals. 

Analysis  of  program  impact  is  essentially  posing  the  questions:  Did 'T'  get  what  I  wanted 
from  participating  in  the  program?  If  not,  why  not?  If  yes.  could  it  be  improved?  "I,"  in 
this  case,  has  multiple  referents:  the  student,  the  instructor,  and  the  wganization  as  a  whole 
(in  terms  of  its  mission  and  philosophy). 

The  following  represent  a  range  of  premises  on  which  successful  educational  interventions 
for  adult  migrant  farmworkers  are  often  based: 

•  Solution-oriented  learning,  with  relevant  outcomes  that  can  be  applied  immediately  in 
the  learner's  world 

•  Individualized  instructional  schedules,  contents,  and  approaches 

•  A  methodology  that  emphasizes  communication  and  development  of  problem-solving 
skills 

In  assessing  program  impact ,  we  ask: 

•  Arc  the  components  of  the  program  actually  facilitating  the  learning  intended?  (If  yes,  is 
it  possible  to  strengthen  effects;  if  not,  why  not?) 

•  Are  the  learning  gains  sufficient  to  contribute  significantly  toward  r ccomplishing  the 
goals  of  the  learning  participant? 

•  How  effective  is  the  program  for  an  individual  participant? 

•  Overall,  how  could  the  program  be  more  effective  in  facilitating  learning? 

Assessment  of  impact  rests  on  questioning  and  defining  program  effectiveness.  It  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  skills  apparently  acquhed  and  includes  the  individual's  attitude,  his 
or  her  ability  to  apply  or  utilize  the  information  gained,  how  the  informadon  utilized  is 
integrated  by  the  learner  into  problem-solving  approaches,  and  the  goals  of  the  learner 
(U.S.  Department  of  Education,  February,  1987:  Digest  of  310  Evaluation  Methods). 
Program  impact  can  be  seen  on  issues  as  seemingly  disparate  as  language  acquisition, 
gained  math  and  reading  skills,  ability  to  get  to  class  on  time,  frequency  and  severity  of 
accidents  at  work,  ability  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  use  more  complex 
equipment  in  the  workplace  (possibly  leading  to  more  frequent  employment),  and/or 
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willingness  to  take  the  initiative  to  ask  a  supervisor  how  to  do  something.  Program  impact 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  success  of  program  outreach  and  recruitment  methods  through  word 
of  mouth. 

Program  evaluation  focuses  on  these  same  issues.  It  is  concerned  with  die  quality  of  ova^all 
outcomes,  their  general  effectiveness,  and  how  they  can  be  facilitated.  Typically,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  two  different  purposes  of  evaluation:  formative  and 
sunmiative.  Formative  evaluation  refers  to  the  use  of  outcon^  from  assessment  to  refme 
and  improve  inogram  design  and  to  enhance  the  ability  to  change  course  to  permit  the 
program  greater  positive  impact  on  an  individual.  Formative  evaluation,  diagnosis  and 
progress  assessment  play  similar  roles  in  this  regard. 

Sunomative  evaluation,  however,  focuses  reLro^>ectively  on  program  participation.  One  has 
a  clearer  picture  of  what  program  participation  has  meant  to  the  participant  and  to  the 
agency  at  this  point,  and  can  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  program  for  given 
goals,  types  of  learners,  and  for  levels  of  organizational  investment.  Under  the  heading  of 
program  impact,  one  is  generally  c(»isi(tering  surmnitive  evaluation.  Rndinp  c^ved  from 
summativc  evaluations,  however,  arc  less  relevant  to  current  learners  but  are  useful  in 
modifying  policies  ai^l  practices  for  successive  students.  Degrees  of  program  effectiveness 
may  be  measured  in  die  following  terms: 

•  Makes  a  positive  impact  on  an  individual 

•  Facilitates  learning  in  a  range  of  areas  or  in  one  area  with  high  intensity 

•  FavcHably  inq>acts  a  large  proporticm  of  die  participants  in  the  program 

In  an  open  entry  -  open  exit  environment,  however,  where  the  same  farmworkers  may 
return  over  a  number  of  cycles,  the  distinction  between  fomaative  and  summative  evaluation 
blurs  to  some  extent  The  distinction  also  blurs  as  instimtions  soucture  programs  to  focus 
on  continued  learning  after  program  participation,  because  learner  foUow-up  becomes 
increasingly  important  While  post-program  follow-up  is  unusual  in  practice,  many 
practitioners  and  researchers  recommend  it  For  farmworkers,  it  may  be  particularly 
important,  as  many  can  only  participate  in  program  fragments  because  of  their  mobile 
lifestyles.  Thus,  for  programs  working  with  farmworkers,  die  distinction  between 
formative  and  summative  evaluation  is  more  likely  to  be  ambiguous. 

The  prevailing  view  is  diat  assessment  of  impact  is  fundamentally  bound  up  with  "case 
management**  and  continuing  education.  Especially  for  the  adult  migrant  farmworker,  each 
class  is  a  wedge  used  to  leverage  a  otal  learning  process.  The  bottom  line  is  waking  with 
the  individual  to  obtain  his/her  goals  over  time,  and  to  develop  awareness  of  odier  relevant 
skill,  career  and  educational  goals.  Impact  on  an  individual  of  participation  in  GED,  ESL, 
parenting  skills  training  and  other  instruction,  must  be  assessed  more  thcnoughly  dian  any 
single  test  can  measure.  The  value  of  a  program  rests  on  how  new  skills  and  knowledge 
build  on  what  individuals  bring  with  Uiem  and  how  well  diey  can  apply  die  new  learning  in 
dieir  daily  lives. 

We  think  of  program  effectiveness  as  die  total  impact  on  a  person's  portfolio:  skills, 
attitudes,  perspectives,  reasoning,  ability  to  solve  problems,  and  developing  self-esteem  as 
a  learner,  equably  demonstrated  in  die  immediate  learning  context  and  in  die  "real  worid." 

Program  effectiveness  relates  to  an  individual  gaining  and  using  new  knowledge  and  skills; 
the  support  provided  to  assist  them  in  understanding  and  using  new  found  skills  is  what  a 
program  offers  which  is  possibly  of  equal  wordi  to  learning  the  skills  themselves.  A 
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program  essentially  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  richer  portfolio  of  skills  and 
attitudes.  A  program  with  impact  has  resulted  in  portfolio  development  for  given 
individuals  participating  in  it  and  fc^  the  group  as  a  whole.  Not  just  gained  skills  are  in 
focus,  however,  the  ability  to  use  them  is  oucial  as  well 

Examining  the  way  students  can  actually  use  the  skills  learned  outside  the  classroom  is 
often  given  short  shrift  in  education.  For  working  adults,  who  have  limited  time  to  devote 
to  educational  programs  and  who  may  have  to  ovocome  a  number  of  hurdles  to  participate 
at  all.  the  issue  of  ^Implementation  of  education"  Gong  term  in^t,  as  we  have  called  it)  is 
cmcial 

Assessment  of  program  impart  is  difficult  to  do,  especially  if  it  is  perceived  as  the  quality 
of  the  changes  in  pcotfolios.  Difficulties  arise  with  the  range  of  :«sues  to  assess;  how  to 
assess  tliem;  and  how  individuals  integrate  the  data  in  order  to  make  judgements  about 
impact.  A  very  specific  difficulty  comes  from  the  mandate  to  separate  the  effects  of 
participation  in  a  given  program  from  other  activities  in  which  a  participant  may  be 
involved;  that  is,  how  does  one  attribute  effectiveness  to  a  program? 

Looking  at  program  impart  as  changes  in  an  individual's  portfolio,  however,  is  difficult  in 
and  of  itself,  because  of  the  diverse  ways  that  impact  can  be  shown.  All  of  the  following 
represent  that  diversity:  development  of  learning  skills  themselves,  wWch  may  increase  the 
speed  or  effectiveness  with  which  an  individual  can  participate  in  the  society;  self-concept 
and  willingness  to  take  initiative  in  using  skills;  ability  to  add/subtract/multiply  or  divide 
using  decimals,  so  a  person  feels  more  confident  looking  at  their  check  stub.  For  these 
reasons,  perhaps,  program  effectiveness  is  generally  not  viewed  in  terms  of  changes  in  an 
indivklual*s  portfolio  of  skills. 

Most  frequently  program  effectiveness  is  assessed  as  gain  in  test  scr^  for  program 
participants  in  a  given  cycle  (semester  or  year).  These  data  are  certainly  n  ;vant  to  the  issue 
but  address  only  one  element  of  impact:  gains  in  specific  skills  covereif  >^  the  test  These 
data  may  be  useful  to  the  instructor  as  indicators  of  whether  a  tar j  J  concept  was 
conveyed  in  general  or  to  a  given  individual,  to  indicate  whoe  there  ma.  ill  be  pn^lems, 
and  to  determine  which  students  seem  to  benefit  more  or  less  fror  the  instructional 
approach.  When  the  measured  benefits  are  valued  by  an  instructor,  and  the  instructor  is 
able  to  interpret  them  appropriately,  such  test  scores  are  useful.  But,  they  do  not  provide  an 
adequate  answer  about  the  degree  to  which  a  program  had  an  impart.  A  person  (or  the 
group  as  a  whole)  could  evidence  gains,  but,  fcff  a  variety  of  reasons,  cannot  or  do  not 
apply  the  skills  outside  the  skill-drill  context  The  skills  may  appear  irrelevant  to  the 
learner,  they  may  not  know  how  to  apply  them  or  when  to  apply  them,  they  may  not  feel  it 
is  their  role  to  use  them  in  a  given  situation,  or  there  may  be  some  undwlying  deficit  CHven 
any  of  these  reasons,  the  effectiveness  judged  from  the  gain  measured  by  the  test  scores 
would  be  false.  It  wouM  not  indicate  a  healdiy  program  impact 

A  second  very  specific  difficulty  comes  from  the  mandate  to  include  among  the  criteria  for 
effectiveness  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  apply  the  skills  outside  the  learning  context 
This  is  both  unwieldy  and  cosUy  to  assess.  The  way  educational  competencies  serve  the 
participant  outside  the  classroom  is  difficult  to  pin  down  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Individuals  may  be  participating  in  a  variety  of  programs:  high  school  diploma,  diploma 
equivalency  programs  (the  GED),  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL),  vocationally- 
oriented  ESL  (VESL),  basic  education  skills,  employment-related  basic  skills,  specific 
remedial  training,  career  awareness/development  programs.  (It  is  difficult  to  tease  out 
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separate  effects.)  Individuals  often  leave  the  area  after  jnogram  participation,  even  cutting 
short  participation  in  the  program.  Given  these  difficulties,  assessment  of  impact  is  a 
thorny  issue. 

Impact  assessment  technique's  combine  quantitative  and  qualitative  data,  standardized  and 
curriculum-based  measurement  approaches,  and  personal  and  thiid-party  (assessment) 
generated  Because  of  the  difficulties  posed  for  assessment  by  the  language,  lifestyle  and 
cultural  bairiers  associated  with  the  adult  migrant  famiworker's  participation  in  U.S. 
educational  programs,  no  one  assessment  instrument  is  likely  to  be  adequate  for  describing 
skill  and  competem;y  levels  appropriately.  Scores  from  cuxriculum-based  assessments 
represent  assessment  of  one  elenwnt  of  program  impact:  extent  of  progress  toward 
cuxriculum-based  objectives.  Initial  program  goals  and  philosophy,  and  individuals' 
objectives  still  need  to  be  taken  into  account 

Assessment  of  jnogram  impact  is  a  con^lex  undertaking  and  can  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data.  Gr^hic  analysis  of  an  individual's  profile  of 
outcomes  (both  inside  and  outside  the  immediate  learning  environment),  while  taking  into 
account  leaming  goals,  is  appropriate.  Sunmiary  data,  when  incorporated  with  a  case 
management  approach,  is  an  effective  method  of  analyzing  the  impact  and  value  of  the 
skills  developed  by  the  individual  leamer. 


CHALLENGES  IN  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  AND  PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 


Student  assessment  and  program  evaluation  can  be  burdensome  for  staff  and  participants 
alike  and  often  produce  results  which  are  neither  believable  nor  reliable  (Moravec,  1981). 

l!  is  a  burden,  in  part,  because  d  the  inherent  difficulty  of  nnasuring  hidden  competencies 
and  needs;  in  part,  because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  evaluate  or  assess,  and  the  emotional 
effects  from  participating  in  it  Few  people  enjoy  being  evaluated;  few  know  how  to  use 
data  from  evaluations  effectively  or  how  to  provide  feedback  which  will  be  used 
constructively;  and  few  trust  evaluation  data.  Adding  to  the  distrust  is  the  difficulty  of 
taking  into  account  class  or  {nogram  (amtent)  emphasis,  level  of  student  participation,  and 
individual  goals. 

The  point  at  which  assessment  is  conducted,  the  type  of  assessment  ust  d,  and  students' 
familiarity  with  testing  meUiods  each  contribute  to  making  evaluation  complex  and  its 
results  unreliable.  Assessment  and  evaluation  are  made  easier  and  more  reliable  when  an 
individual  participant  is  the  focus,  and  when  assessment  addresses  the  student's  acquired 
knowledge  and  sidlls,  and  their  practical  q^lications. 

Despite  reports  by  some  participants  that  they  have  learned  something  about  themselves 
from  an  assessment  process  (King,  1982),  and  despite  statements  of  its  potential 
contribution  to  die  learning  process,  service  providers  frnjuendy  view  it  as  detracting  from 
the  educational  process. 

When  transforming  the  abstractions  mentioned  abovo  into  concrete  matters,  both  educators 
and  learners  often  encounter  some  or  all  of  the  following  questions,  which  must  be 
resolved: 

•    How  much  time  should  be  spent  on  assessment? 
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•  How  can  outcomes  be  measured  in  a  m^mingful  way? 

•  What  role  do  individual  objectives  play  in  assessment? 

•  What  are  acceptable  standards  of  pofoimance? 

•  How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training  program  staff  to  assess  consistently 
and  effectively? 

•  What  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  infomiation? 
Each  of  these  challenges  is  explored  below. 

How  much  time  should  be  spent  on  assessment? 

This  question  examines  whether  asscsancnt  will  drive  clients  away  because  they  do  not 
find  it  relevant  to  them  and  they  are  frightened  by  it  A  corollary  of  the  question  is:  should 
learners  be  subjected  to  potential  failure  by  being  asked  to  tackle  problems  they  can  not 
address  (as  in  power  tests)? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  distilled  from  site  visit  discussions  and  discussions  of 
assessment  techniques  in  the  literature,  is  that  if  tl»e  assessment  is  relevant  to  the  individual, 
it  will  not  be  a  deterrent. 

What  is  relevance?  The  answer  is  deceptively  simple.  In  an  educational  context,  something 
is  relevant  when  an  individual  perceives  that  he  or  she  is  going  to  leam  scnnething  of  value, 
especially  when  the  assessment  experience  is  presented  in  a  helping  and  non-threatening 
way.  The  following  factOTS  must  be  accounted  far  before  relevance  can  be  detennined: 

•  Assessment  must  address  an  individual's  reasons  for  participating  in  a  specific  course 
of  study  or  action. 

•  Extensive  assessment  is  not  necessarily  relevant  for  all  individuals  participating  in  an 
educational  program.  Much  depends  on  the  purpose  far  undotaking  instruction;  for 
example,  choosing  to  improve  parenting  skills  vnsus  learning  an  occupational  skill. 
Assessment  seems  less  necessaiy  for  the  former  purpose  than  for  the  latter. 

•  Both  learner  and  staff  must  clearly  understand  and  talk  about  the  nature,  purpose  and 
function  of  the  assessment  process,  what  will  emerge  from  it,  and  how  results 
produced  will  be  useful  (for  both  the  participant  and  the  instructor).  Only  under  tiiese 
conditions  will  a  test  of  an  individual's  skills  in  a  certain  area  produce  reliable  results. 

The  assessment  process  is  usually  an  unfamiliar  experience  for  Uie  adult  migrant 
farmworker;  using  a  special  pencil  to  blacken  in  squares  on  an  answer  sheet  is 
tittcatening  and  discomforting.  The  student  is  concerned  witii  the  issue  of  whether  to 
guess  or  not,  and  concerned  with  what  die  instructor  will  do  with  the  information 
obtained.  The  uncertainty  of  being  misunderstood  may  deter  individuals  from 
participation  and  may  undennine  the  reliability  of  the  information  obtained  (i.e.,  the 
individual  may  yield  very  different  results  under  other  testing  circumstances).  For  many 
of  the  tests  (especially  language  tests)  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  administered  after 
the  learner  is  more  familiar  with  the  educational  environmrat  and  its  expectations. 

•  The  assessment  process  should  not  seek  to  obtain  information  already  available,  or  for 
a  purpose  not  subscribed  to  by  the  learner. 

The  adult  migrant  farmworicer  moves  fairly  frequentiy  and  can  potentially  participate  in 
more  assessment  than  instruction.  Some  may  migrate  before  completing  an  entire 
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course  of  study.  Participaticn  in  repeated  assessments,  combined  with  an  absence  of 
measurable  progress,  is  generally  disheartening  and  may  det^  continuation  in  the 
program.  In  such  cases,  a  mon  infiormal  assessoMnt  q>proach,  akin  to  counseling,  can 
be  used.  When  an  individual  indicates  the  desire  to  go  beyond  his  or  ha  current  status, 
then  the  utility  of  more  fonxial  and  elaborate  ass^sment  could  be  discussed 

During  visits  to  various  program  sites,  certain  approaches  were  observed  in  practice  that 
addressed  some  of  the  aforementioned  challenges,  and  rhtre  led  to  the  following 
observations  by  the  Project  Team: 

To  prevent  the  assessment  process  from  potentially  driving  some  students  away,  the 
agency  intake  person  conducts  a  brief  and  non-threatening  interview,  and  assigns  new 
learners  to  classes  where  instructors  take  ovct.  A  friendly,  supportive,  one-on-one 
introduction  to  the  program  may  help  build  trust,  confidence,  and  a  feeling  that  the 
institution  cares.  Initial  interviews  may  incluife  a  light  expiration  of  potential  obstacles  to 
program  completion,  and  may  provide  a  basis  for  extending  assistance,  as  ^propriate. 

Personal  information  gathered  about  new  enrollees  using  tlis  practice  is  necessarily  limited, 
but  may  be  acceptable  as  a  "trade-off'  for  keeping  the  initial  interview  from  becoming 
threatening  or  ovwly  burdensome  to  the  enroUee.  To  extend  the  range  of  information 
collected,  and  still  maintain  a  friendly  and  caring  atmosphCTC,  requires  trained  and 
experienced  counselors  that  many  agencies  are  unable  to  assign  solely  for  intake  and 
registration  purposes. 

When  it  becomes  essential  that  more  extensive  data  be  collected  under  more  controlled  and 
formal  protocols,  it  may  be  worthwhile  and  timely  for  service  agencies  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  an  "assessnaent  center.**  This  centralized  activity  may  be  staffed  and 
structured  to  perform  various  related  functions  simultaneously,  and  to  serve  all  students 
throughout  their  entire  period  of  enrollment.  Besides  intake  assessment,  some  of  these 
functions  would  be  to: 

•  identify  and  ren»dy  learning  deficiencies  and  disabilities; 

•  provide  ongoing  personal  and  family  counseling; 

•  identify  barriers  to  program  completion; 

•  take  referral  actions  for  needed  suppcit  services; 

•  assist  in  learning  to  learn  and  in  applying  new  learnings; 

•  provide  help  in  easing  acculturation  and  assimilation  processes; 

•  function  as  a  centralized  testing  and  certificating  office. 

Another  effective  practice  is  nujre  informal  and  provides  benefits  related  to  reaching  out 
beyond  institution^  boundaries.  In  this  approach,  iHic)gram  intake  staff  visit  the  farmworker 
conraumity  members  after  hours  at  home  or  in  the  labor  camps,  become  acquainted  with  the 
residents  and  take  a  general  inventory  of  interests  and  needs,  both  educational  and 
supportive.  This  practice  may  be  ejfectivefy  combined  with  the  activities  <^  outreach  and 
recruiting.  Once  enrollment  takes  place,  the  information  is  passed  to  instructors  and 
counselors,  and  more  formal  assessments  may  be  made.  The  latter  may  foma  the  basis  for 
beginning  a  "case  management'*  process  for  each  new  student  Two  major  concerns  about 
this  practice  focus  on  the  need  for  exceptionally  well-trained,  bilingual  staff;  and  tiie 
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potential  for  the  informality  of  the  process,  at  least  in  its  initial  stage,  to  miss  important 
informatibn  such  as  learning  deficiencies. 

How  can  outcomes  be  measured  in  a  meaningful  way? 

This  question  examines  how  to  assess  «lucati(»ial  needs  ami  attainment  in  a  mannCT  which 
is  both  meaningful  to  the  individual  and  not  confined  to  providing  data  on  minimal  skill 
levels.  As  previously  noted,  the  optimal  learning  context  for  adult  migrant  fannworkers  is 
likely  to  problem-solving  centered  and  show  immediately  understandable  outcomes. 
This  would  suggest  a  competency  approach  toward  assessment;  it  seems  to  fit  each 
criterion,  and  is  a  process  individuals  can  understand,  thus  less  frustrating. 

The  issues  which  arise  concern  defming  and  establishing  priorities  among  competencies, 
being  able  to  use  the  assessment  ^proach  to  understand  problem-solving  methods,  and 
attitudes  toward  learning  and  working.  Competencies  will  be  ccmfuiing  if  ttey  do  not  relate 
to  the  individual's  worid  or  are  merely  minimum  competencies,  not  ones  the  individual 
values  as  outcomes.  Again,  the  information  has  to  be  set  within  the  cultural  context  of  the 
leamo-  to  understand  why  the  person  is  performing  at  X  or  Y  level  Ideally,  the  assessment 
will  go  beyond  the  development  of  a  base  level  score,  and  will  shed  light  on  contributory 
factors  such  as:  self-concept  as  a  learner,  a  particular  deficit  in  carrying  over  numbers,  and 
lack  of  appropriate  attention  to  one  part  of  a  problem  because  another  part  is  more  culturally 
familiar. 

What  role  do  individual  objectives  play  in  assessment? 

This  question  addresses  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  tailor  measurement  objectives  to 
individual  goals  and  interests.  The  dilemma  is  one  of  how  much  information  should  be 
collected;  how  broad  a  base  of  information  is  needed  or  desirable  when  learners  state  their 
occupational  choices  as,  for  exarq)le,  cosmetician    omstniction  worker? 

Taggart  (1984),  Menges  (1983),  Gagne  and  others  note  tiie  importance  of  anchoring 
instruction  to  where  the  individual  is,  and  that  instruction  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  if 
it  is  perceived  as  functional  by  learners.  This  view,  however,  presumes  that  an  individual  is 
firmly  attached  to  a  given  set  of  objectives  or  goals,  which  may  not  be  the  case.  An  adult 
migrant  farmworker,  with  limited  laiowledge  of  alternative  occupations  and  the  skills  and 
abilities  required  to  perform  them,  is  more  likely  to  consider  an  objective  or  goal  that  is 
perceived  to  be  witiiin  his  or  her  capabilities.  A  forty-two  year  old  farmworker  who  fails 
the  GED  with  a  score  of  39,  for  example,  believes  she  can  only  do  farm  work  or  janitorial 
work.  Thus,  her  main  purpose  in  enrolling  in  basic  education  classes  is  stated  as  parenting. 
How  fumly  is  this  mdividual  attached  to  limiting  h^  choice  to  parenting  skills,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  proclaims  it  publicly?  And  what  sort  of  information  about  her  skills  and 
abilities  is  relevant? 

Assessment  is  as  much  counseling  and  values  clarification  as  it  is  collection  of  objective 
data.  While  individual  goals  and  objectives  may  be  provisional,  a  values  orientation  or 
clarification  process  can  indicate  how  aware  individuals  are  of  alternatives,  and  how  firmly 
attached  they  are  to  nominal  goals.  Recognition  of  current  skills  and  abilities,  self-concept 
as  a  learner,  and  tiie  ability  to  learn  new  skills  may  be  as  important  to  the  farmworker 
population  as  compiling  basic  information  on  their  ability  to  read,  write  and  compute.  The 
onus  is  placed  squarely  on  the  organization  to  provide  counseling  for  individual  career  and 
life  development  Basic  information  on  current  levels  of  reading  and  roatii  ability  are  then 
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appiDpriate  for  reflecting  an  individual's  cuncnt  capabilities  and  for  projecting  directions  in 
which  to  proceed  with  instruction. 

Assessment  may  be  viewed  as  a  concomitant  part  of  the  learning  process  and  not 
necessarily  as  precursory.  Initial  placen^t  in  classes  (»nce  the  number  of  classes  is  likely 
to  be  limited)  is  less  troublesome  than  understanding  what  the  individual  ab^y  knows 
about  a  tc^ic  under  smdy.  Initial  placen»nt  in  classes  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
of  assessment  information  if  sufficient  discussion  and  counseling  is  available.  An 
individual's  objectives  suggest  class  or  learning  topic  ^ipropriateness;  an  individualized 
approach  within  a  class  (a  contract,  for  example)  can  inten^iste  counselor,  job  developer 
and  instructor  information  with  students'  interests  to  assessment  information 

needed  and  how  the  information  is  to  be  used.  The  resu'i  r  4ich  an  individually  based 
assessment  ^roach  is  a  portfolio  describing  the  individual  m  terms  of  skills,  goals  and 
implications  for  successful  learning  strategies.  The  function  of  the  contract  is  io  promote 
clariHcation  of  the  nature  of  die  instructional  goals  and  processes  between  teacher  and 
learner. 

Assessment  is  formative  in  that  it  provides  a  forum  for  exploration  of  options  and 
information  on  specific  needs  requiring  attention.  Its  aim  is  to  show  learners  what  they 
need  to  do  to  reach  clearly  identified  objectives.  Later  in  die  process  it  also  serves  to 
identify  and  measure  changes,  and  their  importance  and  meaning  for  learner  and  teacher. 
This  role,  in  particular,  is  important  for  many  adult  migrant  farmwoAcrs,  who  must  build 
equabilities  at  the  same  time  as  self-esteem. 

Differences  in  geographic  regions  and  among  farmwoikers;  for  example,  single  versus 
family  woikers,  are  important  Family  workers  may  live  in  migrant  canq>s  and  stay  there 
for  longer  periods  of  time.  Single  and  unaccompanied  workers  may  live  in  a  variety  of 
informal  setting!:  and  remain  in' one  place  for  shorter  periods.  The  £rame  of  reference, 
however,  for  both  family  and  single  workers,  tends  to  be  die  subgroup  with  whom  they 
work  and  live.  In  many  oases,  the  same  subgroups  of  farmwoikers  return  to  work  on  the 
same  farms  each  year,  and  travel  wiUi  members  of  their  extended  families.  (Kissam  and 
Griffith,  1990).  These  conditions  yield  special  inq)lications  bearing  on  assessment: 

•  The  types  of  skills  which  are  assessed  affects  perceptions  of  ability  levels. 

•  The  type  of  assessment  utilized  (written  or  oral;  hypothetical  or  practical)  affects  skill 
level  estimates. 

•  Information  provided  to  learners  about  the  assessment,  and  feedback  about  its  results 
and  meaning,  is  likely  to  affect  skill  level  estimates. 

•  The  points  at  which  assessment  is  conducted  are  likely  to  affect  skill  level  estimates. 

Measurement  objectives  need  to  account  for  the  characteristics  of  the  population  as  well  as 
individual  objectives.  Migrant  farmworkers  bring  with  them  a  pattern  of  migration  which 
affects  tiieir  participation  in  educational  settings.  Assessment  for  tiiem  takes  on  a  special 
burden:  it  should  facilitate  Uieir  involvement  in  the  educational  process  and  not  serve  solely 
to  provide  documentation. 

What  are  acceptable  standards  of  performance? 

This  is  a  question  applying  to  both  formative  and  summative  evaluation.  In  a  formative 
context,  it  is  stattd  as:  one  completes  a  math  module  with  75%  correct,  is  that  sufficient 
or  should  it  be  90%  or  100%?  How  docs  die  issue  of  transferability  to  other  contexts  come 
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into  play?  In  a  summative  context,  the  question  becomes:  How  much  of  a  gain  represents 
sign^cant  learning? 

With  respect  to  individual  ongdng  pcrfonnanM  (the  formative  context)  the  issues  involved 
are  the  related  ones  of  validity  of  the  measurement  device  and  the  reasons  underljring 
scores'  departure  from  100%.  The  benchmark  for  performance  is  essentially  the  ability  to 
use  the  skill  reliably  and  appit^jriately  in  different  contexts.  An  individual  who  needs  to 
understand  how  to  get  firom  point  A  to  point  B  would  no  doubt  wish  to  be  able  to  do  this 
efficiently  100%  of  the  time.  Reasons  for  not  doing  so  mi^t  stem  from: 

•  insufficient  skills,  (e.g.  not  having  sufficient  language  acquisition  to  ask  or  understand 
directions); 

•  adequacy  of  leamer*s  anention  to  the  task  or  task  elements,  (e.g.  misunderstanding  the 
impcntance  of  a  direction  to  turn  off  an  exit  xan^}); 

•  inability  to  make  use  of  a  known  skill,  (e.g.  how  to  develop  a  sufficient  orientation  to 
new  areas  prior  to  taking  a  trip  in  order  to  understand  the  reference  points  people  are 
likely  to  mention); 

•  insufficient  and/or  inappropriate  information  or  material,  (e.g.  a  sufficiently  detailed 
map;  knowledge  that  the  same  town  may  be  in  different  counties); 

•  not  remembering  skills; 

•  lack  of  practice  in  relating  the  skill  to  a  different  context,  (e.g.  traveling  on  the  road  as 
opposed  to  tracking  on  a  map). 

To  some  extent,  an  appropriate  level  of  pwfOTmance  has  to  do  with  the  reasons  underlying 
the  errors,  the  conditions  under  which  mistakes  arc  likely  to  occur,  and  the  level  of 
tolerance  for  mistakes.  Many  of  the  undcriying  reasons  listed  above  indicate  particular 
learning  deficits:  some  of  these  are  language  acquisition  issues;  son»  are  related  to  the 
assimilation  of  foreign-bom  persons  into  the  U.S.;  othws  to  problem-solving  approaches, 
which  may  need  to  be  adjusted  for  travel  in  the  U.S.  on  fast-moving  freeways  with  few 
towns  available  at  which  to  ask  directions.  The  benchmarit  set  for  assessment  should  take 
into  account  the  reasons  underlying  failure,  and  should  imply  some  real  worid  (or 
simulated)  test  of  learned  skills. 

In  the  summative  context,  a  benchmark  for  learning  generally  has  been  assumed  to  be  one 
grade  level  in  a  subject  for  each  100  related  instructional  hours  (Taggart,  March  1984). 
This  is  for  the  median  performance  of  the  class  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  any  individual 
within  it  This  benchmaik  is  troublesome,  however,  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  because 
grade  level  is  not  necessarily  related  to  ability  to  use  the  skill  in  a  real-life  context. 
Secondly,  because  an  adult  may  possess  some  of  the  skills  associated  wiih  grade  level, 
though  not  all,  and  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  either  under-  or  overstating  learning  gains. 

This  is  where  individual  objectives  come  into  play.  Complex  though  it  may  seem,  in  a 
summative  context,  the  comparison  of  benchmaiics  between  entry  and  exit  is  a  comparison 
of  a  profile  of  an  individual  at  both  tunes.  Thinking  of  the  profile  as  a  portfolio,  its 
minimum  contents  would  be  skills,  competencies,  interests  and  attitudes.  Language  and 
basic  skills  test  scores  may  be  part  of  the  portfolio,  as  well.  They  suggest  gains,  but  do  not 
take  into  account  the  individual's  ability  to  use  skills  outside  the  test  context,  nor  the  ability 
to  make  lifestyle  adjustments. 
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How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training  program  staff  to  assess 
consistently  and  effectively? 

While  the  subject  of  staff  training  is  consider^  frequently  in  various  contexts,  it  assumes 
primaiy  importance  when  discussing  the  administTation  and  interpretation  of  test  scores. 
Even  criterion-based  perfiramance  tests  are  known  to  recognize  different  levels  of  response 
as  "competent,**  (for  what  appears  to  be  the  "^sarne"  sldll),  depending  on  the  assessor  and 
the  particular  objectives  of  the  program.  Given  these  testing  inconsistencies,  the  limited 
staff  time  available,  and  the  shortage  or  frequent  turnover  of  staff  themselves,  the  question 
becomes:  how  much  dfcHt  should  be  made  to  train  program  staff  to  ccmduct  assessment? 

As  previously  noted,  the  reliability  of  test  scores  is  partially  dependent  on  the  testing 
techniques  used.  To  obtain  maximum  results,  directions  ^lould  be  explained  in  language 
which  the  learner  understands;  a  comfortable  assessment  environment  should  be  created; 
and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  the  assessn^nt  should  be  provided  to 
promote  understanding  by  the  learner.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  psychometricians  and 
evaluators  enthusiastically  support  the  training  of  test  administrators.  The  question  of 
training  program  staff,  however,  is  complicated  by  constraints  on  both  staff  time  and 
resources;  it  is  complicated  further  by  the  difficiUty  in  acquiring  and  retaining  good 
instructional  staff  for  adult  migrant  education  programs. 

An  answer  to  the  question  is  to  examine  carefully  the  role  assessment  plays  in  instruction. 
If  the  premises  proposed  eariier  are  accepted,  to  wit* 

•  assessment  is  a  part  of  and  not  a  precursor  of  instruction;  and 

•  instruction  and  assessment  are  both  structured  to  entail  extensive  one-on-one 
counseling;  then 

•  training  staff  in  administering  and  interpreting  assesanent  is  primarily  counseling. 

Training  in  counseling,  idmtification  of  problems  experienced  in  assimilating  into  otiier 
cultures,  identification  of  learning  issues  and  how  to  address  them,  and  identification  of 
barriers  to  program  participation  and  how  to  address  them,  are  central  to  learners' 
successes.  How  to  administer  a  specific  test  reliably  is  important;  when  and  why  it  should 
be  administered,  and  what  it  tells  you  beyond  what  you  observe  as  an  instructor,  are 
equally  important. 

Tune  specifically  dedicated  to  staff  development  and  problem  solving  is  rare  in  adult,  as 
well  as  other,  educational  contexts  (Intili  1977;  Cohen,  Intili  and  others,1983).  However,  it 
is  likely  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  achieving  effective  program  outcomes.  It  can 
serve  to  re-focus  the  instructor's  attention  on  the  learner's  unmet  needs,  and  on  the 
implications  of  instmction  on  the  learner's  perfoimance  outside  the  classroom  context. 

What  Is  to  be  done  with  all  the  information? 

Snident  assessment  and  program  evaluation  generate  a  great  deal  of  information;  each  piece 
helps  to  create  a  more  complete  picture  of  an  individual  and  of  a  program.  A  primary  rule- 
of-thumb  for  data  collection  is:  If  you  are  not  going  to  use  it,  do  not  collect  it.  It  wastes 
valuable  time  and  energy,  and  does  not  benefit  either  die  student  or  the  program  unless 
effectively  applied.  What  does  this  mean? 

Many  adult  migrant  farmworlcers  leave  a  program  before  achieving  their  goals;  they  may, 
however,  return  to  the  program  in  subsequent  months  or  years.  An  effective  program  can 
facilitate  this  prospect  by  adc^ting  die  following  practices: 
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•  Keep  ongoing  records  of  the  individuars  attainments,  strengths  and 
needs. 

This  procedure  is  aided  by  the  use  of  a  computerized  database,  but  it  can  also  be 
accomplished  with  a  manual  filing  system.  Such  recordkeeping  is  beneficial  for  the 
following  reasons:  the  smdent's  learning  program  can  be  activated  immediately  upon  re- 
entry; it  promotes  a  positive  relationship  with  the  student  by  dononstrating  an  intoest  in 
and  concern  for  his  or  her  hist(»y  and  achievements;  it  documents  the  student's  evolving 
insights  on  growdi,  cmentation  and  goals,  approaches  to  problem  solving,  and  patterns  of 
slcill  development  which  nay  assist  in  instruction.  These  factors  were  all  considered 
extremely  important  to  the  program  staff  conferred  with  during  Ac  site  visits  undertaken  by 
this  Project 

•  Interpret  the  information  collected  and  provide  direct  feedback  aliout  it. 

Assessment  is  a  potential  wedge  in  assisting  farmworkers  to  CTcplore  further  educational, 
personal  enhancement,  or  career  training  programs.  It  represents  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy  on  the  pan  of  both  the  assessor  and  the  student  and,  to  be  most 
effective,  should  cuhninate  in  direct,  poative,  constmctive  and  timely  feedback. 

In  assessing,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  fostering  a  sense  of  failure  on  the  pan  of  the 
student  or  complacency  on  the  pan  of  program  sta£f.  Self-esteem  is  no  less  important  to 
adult  nugrant  farmworkers  dian  it  is  to  otiier  people.  Many  are  school  dropouts,  or  have 
had  unsatisfactory  educational  experiences.  They  are  unsure  of  their  ability  to  progress  in 
an  educational  program;  and  frequentiy  feel  too  old,  or  trapped  in  their  way  of  life,  to 
undertake  previously  unrewarding  challenges.  A  useful  way  to  facilitate  the  educational 
process  is  to  express  confidence  in  the  smdent*s  ability  to  learn  by  building  upon 
previously  acquired  skills;  to  reaffirm  how  Uiese  skills  have  been  usefid  in  the  past;  and  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  progress  he  or  she  has  made  in  meeting  previous  goals  and  in 
setting  new  ones. 

•  Use  individual  data  as  a  starting  point  for  program  assessment. 

Information  gathered  through  the  assessment  process  about  an  individual's  performance 
and  participation  in  any  given  program  provides  an  in^)onant  basis  for  refining  programs, 
and  the  recruiting  efforts  which  are  a  significant  component  of  them.  The  data  often 
illuminate  unmet  needs  which  present  a  barrier  to  the  student's  participation;  it  may  also 
reveal  that  specific  staff  suppon  service  are  needed  in  order  to  address  particular  problems 
or  concerns;  for  example,  help  in  reducing  stress  due  to  assimilation,  in  determining  career 
skills  needs,  or  in  integrating  language  and  math  skills  into  functional  competency  arenas. 

While  it  is  not  prudent  to  apply  assumptions  gleaned  from  an  individual  assessment  profile 
to  an  entire  group  of  potential  or  actual  program  participants,  die  data  does  provide  a 
valuable  starting  point  for  discerning  patterns  in  the  target  population  and,  therefore,  a  basis 
for  determining  allocation  of  both  human  and  financial  resources. 
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WHAT  ASSESSMENT  APPROACH  MIGHT  A  PROGRAM 
USE? 


Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Alternative  Approaches  to 
Assessment. 

While  many  adult  migrant  farmworkers  undoubtedly  learn  fast,  they  probably  come  to  the 
educational  setting  with  little  understanding  of  test-taking  skills  and  little  familiarity 
working  with  abstract  or  hypothetical  atuations.  The  issue  we  address  here  is  the  dual  one 
of  choosing  assessment  techniques  n[K)st  appropriate  for  this  population  and  which  will 
appear  valid  to  the  participants,  tiieieby  helping  to  motivate  them  to  perform  well  and  think 
positively  of  die  experience.(King,  1982). 

Based  on  a  description  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  farmworker  population,  the 
following  are  of  primary  importance,  in  tarns  of  competency  or  skill  rather  dian  grade  level 
(Taggart,  1984): 

•  Selected  measurement  techniques  are  problem-centered. 

•  Items  are  framed  in  concrete  rather  than  hypothetical  terms. 

•  Procedures  for  participating  in  the  assessment  are  straightforward  and  unambiguous. 

•  The  information  obtained  is  relevant  and  purposeful 

Even  in  cases  where  administering  a  written  test  is  warranted,  for  many  migrant 
farmworkers,  the  level  of  English  proficiency  will  be  an  obstacle  to  test-taking  ability. 
Selection  of  assesanent  tools  using  criteria  specifically  aimed  at  facilitating  perfomaance  by 
those  who  are  limited  in  English  proficiency  is  very  important  Examples  of  these  criteria 
are  (Menges,  1983;  Rezabek,  1983): 

•  Uses  graphics  and  illustrations  as  well  as  text  modes  to  present  a  concept; 

•  Provides  clear  spatial  arrangements  of  text  and  drawings; 

•  Has  simple  descriptions  of  the  steps  entailed  in  basic  operations; 

•  Provides  realistic  and  concrete  exaiiq>les; 

•  Employs  active  voice  and  sinq>le  sentence  structures; 

•  Uses  standard  vocabulary; 

•  If  establishing  relationships  among  concepts  is  important  to  tlie  assessment,  thei  it 
employs  concrete  representation  of  diose  relationships; 

•  Uses  content  which  is  culturally  saisitive  and  linguistically  responsive  to  the  learner 

No  less  important  as  considerations  in  deciding  what  assessment  instru  lent  to  use  are  the 
level  of  content,  length  of  time  to  administer,  and  utility  of  the  results. 

The  best  way  to  address  the  question  of  which  instrument  to  choose,  however,  is  in  tfenns 
of  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  placement  progress,  documentation  of  outcomes,  aid 
analysis  of  instimtional  contribution  to  outcomes. 

In  the  following  discussion,  we  indicate  criteria  for  each  of  these  purposes,  and  identify 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each.  The  three  main  types  of  assessment  processes  are 
criterion-referenced,  normed  tests  and  competency-based  approaches.  We  have  included 
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informal  measuxes  as  well,  since  a  majority  of  assessments  of  migrant  fannwoikers  ends  as 
infomial  discussions  (counseling)  or  through  cumculum-based  measures. 

Criterion-referenced  tests  refer  to  performance  assessment  judged  on  the  basis  of  a 
predetermined  l»nchmark  for  acceptability  or  utility.  While  criterion-referenced  tests 
generally  appear  attractive  for  this  population*  since  they  are  often  problem-oriented; 
a.' other  type  of  tests,  normed  tests,  may  be  useful  in  cmler  to  refine  benchmarks  of  skill 
mastery,  and  to  document  overall  and  specific  user  p^ormance  (Taggart,  1984).  Normed 
tests  refer  to  performance  judged  in  relation  to  how  ofher  individuals  perform  on  similar 
items.  Competency-based  tests  refer  to  performance  judged  on  Ae  basis  of  ability  to 
perform  fundamental  life  or  vocational  tasks.  Assessment  includes  both  mastery  and 
functional  conq)etency  concerns  and,  depending  on  the  objective  of  the  individual,  minimal 
skills  in  a  certain  area  may  not  be  sufficient,  so  all  three  types  of  tests  (and  informal 
assessment,  as  well)  may  be  relevant 

A  number  of  references  exist  describing  individual  assessment  tools  for  use  with  adults  in 
basic  skills  education.  In  addition  to  tiie  Measurement  Yearbooks,  Sticht  (1990)  reviews 
and  comments  on  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal  evaluation  tools.  The  Texas  Education 
Agency  (1989)  also  reviews  and  comments  on  assessment  tools,  in  a  more  abbreviated 
form,  for  adults  limited  in  English  proficiency.  Both  of  these  review  standardized  testing 
tools  and  comment  on  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Institutional  assessment  tools  also  exist.  The  Division  of  Adult  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  has  published  a  digest  of  methods  used  in  evaluating  adult 
education.  This  was  prompted  by  a  recommendation  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
((ji\0)  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1975,  which  urged  that  evaluation  of  benefits  be  pan  of 
adult  education  projects.  Their  study  indicates  that  evaluation  was  primarily  tesed  on 
attitudinal  changes  and  instructor  judgments,  or  curriculum-based  measures  indicating 
couipetency.  The  publication  suggests  use  of  an  institutional  self-asscssnwrn  instrument 
focusing  on  the  way    jses  of  study  are  selected  and  on  staff  development  process. 

Kentucky's  State  Department  of  Education,  in  conjunction  witii  Morehead  State  University, 
developed  a  srate-wide  institutional  self-assessment  tool  focusing  on  instructional  content 
Kentucky  sets  a  number  of  generally  a^licable  standards  (such  as  provision  of  appropriate 
materials,  audio-visual  aids,  and  instructional  content  to  students  at  different  levels  of 
literacy)  and  provides  a  format  for  institutions  to  ass^  achievement  of  standards.  The 
Clalifbniia  State  D^artment  of  Educaion,  CAS  AS,  and  San  Francisco  State  University 
collaborated  to  provide  a  similar  institutional  inventory  for  adult  basic  education  and 
Amnesty  Education  program  classes. 

New  York's  State  Department  of  Education  jsepared  a  Source  Book  for  Evaluating  Special 
Projects  in  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.  This  comprehensive  document  summarizes 
scheduling  and  administrative  procedures,  necessary  program  staff  training,  factors 
influencing  program  effects,  provides  sample  forms  for  obtaining  information  from 
program  participants  and  for  use  in  evaluating  staff  development  woric^ops. 

No  specific  instrument  is  reconunended,  as  none  has  been  developed  with  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  in  mind,  nor  normed  for  the  population,  and  each  possesses  strengths  and 
weaknesses  for  use  with  them.  Moreover,  adult  migrant  farmworkers  are  not  a 
homogeneous  group.  There  is  a  range  of  variation  among  them  that  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  selecting  tiie  assessment  approach.  Most  sites  tiiat  were  visited  seem  to 
incorporate  migrant  farmworkers  into  classes  with  other  participants  and  use  the  same 
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assessment  tools  (usually  the  Test  ofAduU  Basic  Education  (TABE),  Adult  Basic  Literacy 
Education  (ABLE)  or  Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System  (CAS AS)  with  all 
students.  Under  th^  ctmditions,  educators  need  to  understand  how  to  gauge  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  different  approaches  for  assessing  migrant  farmworkers.  See 
Descripttion  of  Selected  Tests  at  the  end  of  this  Section  for  a  review  of  the  most 
commonly  used  assessment  instruments. 


SUMMARY 


The  issue  of  impact  is  especially  difficult  to  assess  in  the  adult  migrant  farmwoxker 
community.  They  may  not  remain  enrolled  in  a  program  for  enough  time  to  make  traditional 
measurement  tools  valid,  and  they  may  leave  bdme  standardized  measurement  tods  can  be 
applied.  The  difficulty  in  unng  traditional  impact  assessn^t  tools  is  compounded  by  the 
following  fact(»s:  few  tools  are  geared  to  adult  learners  who  are  functimiing  at  very  low 
levels  of  literacy,  who  work  in  atypical  occupatic»is  and  who  live  in  unusual  drcmnstances. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  repon  is  to  emphasize  learning  as  life-based  and  not  program- 
based.  Oi^  course  of  study  is  a  wedge  that  opens  a  docH*  to  life-long  learning  potential,  and 
any  measurement  tools  have  to  suppon  a  portfolio  approach  to  assessment  The  rationale 
for  reconunending  the  portfolio  ^)proach  to  assessment  is  based  on  the  individual  nature  of 
learning  for  adult  migrant  farmwozk^.  In  essence,  the  controlled  documentation  of  a 
series  of  comprehensive  interviews  that  build  a  record  of  needs,  attainments,  crosswaUdng 
skills  and  competencies.  Tht  point  cf  the  record  is  to  provide  botit  learner  and  instructional 
personnel  with  an  instructional  anchor,  to  give  direction  to  the  learning  process,  and  to 
illustrate  the  relationship  of  learning  to  progress  in  achieving  Itfe  goals. 

The  two  program  sites  visited  that  offered  individual  learning  plans  used  the  portfolio 
approach  with  their  clients.  At  some  sites,  this  ^rpproach  was  used  in  individual  classes,  in 
a  particular  ESL  class,  for  example,  or  in  partial  fonm  as  an  output  from  computer-based 
instruction,  but  only  for  basic  sidlls.  Most  program  sites  used  the  TABE  and  curriculum 
based  measures  as  indicators  of  gained  basic  education  skills,  and  the  CASAS  Listening, 
ESLOA  tests  and  curriculum  based  measures  as  indicators  of  gained  language  proficiency. 
In  some  instances,  migrant  farmworkers  were  available  to  be  tested,  but  had  moved  on 
before  learning  the  results;  in  other  instances,  these  learners  were  not  available  to  take  the 
tests. 

Only  the  two  sites  offering  individual  learning  plans  performed  student  follow-up.  One  of 
these  sites  (CET  in  California)  has  a  long-established  alumni  organization,  which  informs 
previous  participants  of  learning  opportunities,  individual  success  stories,  and  new 
applications  for  learned  skills.  Learners  generally  went  through  this  program  once, 
however,  and  so  building  on  skills  was  not  an  issue.  In  the  oUier  site  (The  Migrant  Center 
at  BCXiS-Geneseo,  New  York)  portfolios  were  developed  for  at  least  some  of  the  learners 
(those  served  on-site  at  the  labor  camps),  and  retained  as  a  basis  for  programs  in  future 
years.  Means  for  farmworkers  to  stay  in  contact  witii  the  program  at  no  cost  to  individuals 
were  developed  (a  toll-free  telephone  service)  and  newsletters  were  distributed  At  this  ate, 
portfolios  included  progress  in  learning  skills,  comments  on  particular  learning  issues,  ami 
identified  support  needs  and  how  they  were  addressed  (essentially,  a  case  file  i^proach). 
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Separating  Language  Proficiency  From  Stciii  Development 

Most  sites  visited  did  not  integrate  ESL  and  basic  skill  instruction.  The  two  competency- 
based  programs  (the  Migrant  Center  at  BOCES-GenKeo,  New  York,  and  the  Ccntw  for 
Employment  Training  in  California)  did  integrate  them.  Advantages  to  the  learner  of  the 
integrmed  programming  were  evident  in  the  way  students  inooeeded  to  accon^lish  their 
personal  educational  and  vocational  goals  concurrently,  and  the  way  in  which  leaning 
deficiencies  were  addressed  in  a  holisdc  ^proach.  A  disadvantage  was  that  a  general  plan 
for  achieving  at  least  minimum  overall  proficiency  with  language  and  in  basic  skills  at  the 
same  time  was  not  articulated  and  tended  to  become  lost  Only  those  skills  immediately 
relevant  to  the  competency  in  focus  tended  to  be  addressed. 

Sites  which  separated  improving  language  proficiency  from  basic  educational  skills  did 
have  models  for  minimum  academic  competency  standards  in  ESL  and  basic  skills,  but 
often  these  competencies  did  n(»  relate  to  each  other;  that  is  the  competencies  in  ESL  were 
developed  as  one  strand  and  competencies  in  ABE  in  another,  and  they  were  not  integrated. 
In  this  situation,  learners  en^ged  with  some  academic  skills  and  some  language  skills,  but 
the  ability  to  apply  academic  s&lls  to  thdr  lives  outside  the  learning  environment  may  have 
beendinWsh^. 

Only  one  site,  the  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  High  School  Education  program, 
systematically  offered  basic  skills  iii  language  ofpr^erence,  and  taught  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL>  separately.  The  rationale  behind  these  offerings  was  student 
driven.  Their  clientele  was  predominantly  adult  migrant  farmworkers;  the  season  they 
attended  was  short  and  interrupted,  and  there  was  no  time  to  sequence  instructional  strands. 

Student  Assessment 

Assessment  presents  the  dual  challenge  of  facilitating  individual  learning  and  distilling 
lessons  from  it  about  effective  program  deagn. 

Assessment  is  a  central  element  of  an  instructional  program.  It  enables  placcnwnt  within  an 
appropriate  instructional  program;  it  is  a  vehicle  for  identification  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  instructional  program,  it  serves  to  suggest  ways  to  addre^  learner  needs 
in  the  program;  and  by  documenting  competencies  attained,  it  identifies  implications  for 
further  education  or  training  to  achieve  personal  and  educational  roals.  It  entails  the 
following  activities: 

•  Getting  to  know  Uie  individual  (goals  and  interests,  potential  barriers  to  learning, 
support  for  participation  in  learning  activities  outside  the  learning  context); 

•  Using  tiic  information  obtained  to  craft  a  learning  program  which  is  meaningful  to  the 
individual  and  in  which  die  individual  can  experience  success  (placement  in,  or  design 
of,  a  learning  program); 

•  Monitoring  problems  and  successes  in  the  learning,  and  assisting  die  individual  learners 
to  see  the  progress  in  skills  and  knowledge  gained  in  ways  that  serve  them  well; 

•  Identifying  patterns  of  strengUis  and  weaknesses  as  learners  progress  tivough  the 
program  to  determine  how  to  improve  design  and  delivery  of  services  to  this  populaion 
of  adults  (program  evalua  ion). 

Two  central  themes  in  Uiese  activities  are  (1)  designing  Uie  assessment  to  take  individuals 
into  account  and,  (2)  the  integration  of  educational  counseling  assessment  and  instructional 
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functions.  Assessment  serves  to  docun^t  attainment,  and  for  adult  mignuit  farmworkers  it 
plays  the  particularly  important  role  of  illu^rating,  in  meaningful  terms  to  the  farmworker, 
the  progress  achieved  ami  its  implications  fa  the  future. 

Since  adult  migrant  farmworkers  often  bring  with  them  to  the  educational  context  low 
English  language  proficiency  and  few  years  of  formal  schooling,  an  individualized 
approach  both  to  assessment  and  the  delivery  cfeducadonal  services  is  recommended,  with 
the  content  centered  on  their  l^e  concerns,  work,  health,  children,  comnMnity  and  other 
personal  and  family  issues.  The  aim  is  to  facilitate  learning  and  best  illustrate  attained  skUls 
through  the  ability  to  ai^fy  them  quickly  antf  directly  in  real  Itfe. 

Individualized  assessment  waxxants  different  q)proaches  to  assessment  Decisions  about  its 
x>mpithenaveness  (i.e.  length  of  required  time  for  assessment),  the  foma  it  takes  (oral  or 
written)  and  how  formal  it  is  (individual  or  large  group)  should  be  decided  based  on 
understanding  of  the  individuals  participating,  their  goals  for  learning,  and  their  previous 
experiences.  For  example,  individuals  who  want  to  learn  to  read  better  to  assist  their 
children  do  not  need  the  comprehensive  assessment  a  GED  candidate  would  need. 
Farmworkers  may  not  be  familiar  with  standard  test-taking  processes  and,  moreover,  may 
not  see  how  tests  can  help  them  attain  their  more  immediate  goals.  Instruments  to  measure 
farmwoiicer  educational  progress  should  relate  to  learners'  goals  and  the  contexts  in  which 
they  function  on  a  daily  basis. 

Key  elements  of  an  effective  learner  assessment  system^  useful  for  the  adult  migrant 
farmwoiker,  include  the  following: 

•  Conduct  oral  interviews  to  determine  learners  objectives,  (e.g.  What  do  they  want  to 
learn?;  What  do  they  want  to  do  with  it?;  How  v4U  they  know  they  have  made  progress 
toward  this  end? 

•  Determine  implications  from  stated  learners*  objectives  for  design  of  an  appropriate 
assessment  ^proach. 

Identify  indicators  of  attainment  fcr  tiie  general  learning  goal  as  well  as  for  sub- 
levels  of  attainment,  both  life  skill  and  academic  comp^encies. 

Identify  skill  conqwnents  relevant  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal,  e.g.  communication 
Gistening/pronunciation,  and  communication  of  ideas  and  opinions),  cultural 
expectations,  otiier  basic  skills  (reading,  matiicmatics,  writing),  and  contexts  in 
which  application  of  die  skills  wouM  be  relevant 

Determine  standards  for  success,  boUi  within  die  program  and  for  completing  the 
program. 

DctCTminc  appropriate  methods  for  assessing  progress,  (e.g.  instructor's  judgment, 
student's  judgment,  curriculum>based  measures,  oiher  formal  assessment 
instruments,  or  performance-based  indi;;ators  of  competency). 

•  Select  assessment  instruments  appropriate  for  the  learner  in  this  context,  for  the 
purposes  of  diagnosis  and  placement  monitoring  of  progress,  and  identifying  program 
o\iP  omes,  taking  into  account 

Burden  placed  by  the  instrument  (e.g.  length  of  test  need  for  specific  test-taking 
and  test-administering  skills,  validity  of  results  for  tius  population  within  the  given 
administration  context); 
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Mode  (oral,  written,  performance,  instructor  observation,  combination  of  the 
foregoing)  appropriate  to  learner's  style  and  goals; 

Style  and  language  of  test  (formal  or  infcmnal  style;  appropriate  type  of  English 
and/or  Spanish)  taldng  into  account  the  educaiional  experiences  and  orientation  of 
the  learner, 

Content  concerns  (oriented  for  adults;  problem-solving  catered;  culturally  relevant 
to  the  population;  integrating  within  a  context  of  concern  to  this  population 
vocabulary,  syntax,  oral  ami  written  communicadon,  and  mathematics  skills;  and 
including  skill  applications). 

•  Undertake  diagnosis  and  placen^nt,  and  progress  monitoring  activities,  building  in: 

A  portfolio  development  approach,  i.e.  an  approach  which  documents  (literally  in  a 
portfolio  or  file)  skill  and  competency  attainments  of  an  individual  through 
program-relevant  measures  q>propriate  to  the  individual's  goals.  A  sununaiy  of  the 
skills  attained  and  still  targeted  for  attainment  should  be  included  in  the  pcmfolio. 

Dialogue  between  instructor  and  learner,  providing  feedback  about  the  meaning  of 
the  activities  undertaken  to  obtain  desired  outconss,  and  their  utility  outside  of  the 
immediate  learning  context  Dialogue  should  be  regularly  scheduled  so  that  the 
instructor  is  sure  to  meet  individually  with  participating  students  several  times  over 
the  course  of  the  program. 

Impact  Assessment 

Assessment  of  program  impact  poses  the  questions  Did  "I"  get  what  I  wanted  from 
participating  in  the  program?  If  not,  why  not?  If  yes,  could  it  be  improved?  "I,"  in  this 
case,  has  mStiple  reff^nts:  the  .-nident,  the  instructor,  and  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

Successful  educational  interventions  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers  assume  a  variety  of 
designs.  Central  elements  of  these  programs  include: 

•  Learning  which  is  context-  or  problem-centered, 

•  Outcomes  frran  learning  which  can  be  applied  immediately  in  die  learner's  world. 

•  Instructional  schedule,  content  and  approach  which  are  individualized,  and 

•  An  instructional  approach  which  focuses  on  communication  and  problem-solving 
issues. 

For  the  instructor,  program  evaluation  helps  identify  preparation  and  staff  support  needed 
to  implement  the  program,  as  well  as  effective  program  designs  and  implementation 
techniqi'es.  For  administrators  of  programs,  evaluation  addresses  issues  of  efficiency  as 
well  as  effectiveness;  in  otiier  words,  how  resources  can  be  organized  to  provide  the  best 
support  for  the  learner  and  die  instructor. 

Precisely  how  a  given  program  design  will  function  for  &  population  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  within  a  given  institutional  context  cannot  be  clearly  predicted.  Program 
evaluation  activities  are  critically  important  to  help  focus  on  how  the  organization  is 
implementing  its  mission  and  how  the  process  may  be  enhanced.  Central  themes  in 
assessment  of  program  delivery  are: 
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•  Program  goals  are  being  achieved  through  program  operations,  as  designed; 

•  Designed  implementation  is  actually  facilitating  the  learning  process,  as  intended; 

•  Achieved  outcomes  are  pc^dve  and  measurable; 

•  Resources  can  be  reallocated  to  strraigtlffin  program  delivery. 

Assessment  of  program  effectiveness  compares  the  broad  range  of  skills,  goals  and 
interests  a  person  brings  to  the  learning  situation  with  what  he  and  ^  take  with  ^f*^  when 
they  leave.  It  also  examines  ways  in  which  the  organizadon  and  the  program  contributed  to 
those  outcomes.  A  program  is  more  effective  when  it  has  a  positive  impact  on  individuals 
in  a  range  <^ar^  and/or  in  intense  ways,  and  impacts  a  large  proportion  of  the  participants 
in  the  program. 

An  effective  program  includes  the  following  key  activities: 

•  Idendfication  of  program  goals  and  implications  for: 

targeted  leameis 

instnic  x)r  qualifications  and  needed  supper 
learner  support  and  delivery  of  that  support 
assessment  of  learner  academic  needs 
performance  standards  and  monitoring  of  progress 
performance  outcomes 

•  Examination  of  the  operation  of  the  organization,  regarding: 

Learners  as  a  group  and  how  they  were  treated 

Were  appropriate  personnel  providing  instruction;  and  were  their 
suppon  needs  provided? 

When  learners  needed  specific  assistance,  was  it  clear  how  to  obtain  it 
or  facilitate  obtaining  it? 

Was  the  learner-instructor  ratio  adequate  to  facilitate  learning? 

Clarity  cf  program  and  organization  goals 

Did  the  organization's  instructional  and  administrative  personnel 
understand  their  mission  and  objectives,  and  know  the  standard':  of 
performance  required  to  facilitate  succeeding  widi  that  mission? 

Did  leainer>  understand  the  objectives  of  die  program,  and  expectations 
for  their  performance? 

Assessing  learner  needs 

Was  the  learning  program  appropriate  fot  participants? 

Was  there  adequate  assessment  of  the  learner's  academic  and  suppon 
needs? 

Did  program  outcomes  meet  approved  performance  standards? 
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*   Examination  of  the  implementation  of  the  educational  program, 
regarding: 

Assessment  and  its  relation  to  instructional  pwcesses 

Was  there  an  early  appraisal  of  learner  needs,  interests,  goals,  and 
entering  skill  levels? 

Was  the  information  ft>m  the  iq)praisal  discussed  with  the  learner  and 
the  insmictor  (if  not  previoi^sly  involved)  in  a  useful  and  timely  manner, 
and  did  it  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  individual  teaching- 
Itanu  3  plans? 

Is  instruction  individualized,  so  that  individuals  can  clearly  see  how 
educational  activities  will  be  useful  for  them'' 

Delivery  of  instructional  services 

Were  the  curricula  and  related  activities  specified  in  the  individual's 
learning  plan  adequately  delivered? 

Did  learners  understand  and  agree  that  the  curricula  and  activities  they 
were  participating  in  related  to  the  acconq>lishment  of  their  goals? 

Did  instructional  personnel  use  a  variety  of  ways  for  determining 
learners'  understanding,  and  did  activities  which  monit(»«d  learners' 
progress  clarify  die  application  of  skills  to  students'  lives  and  goals? 

Did  instructional  personnel  adjust  lesson  content  or  methodology  to 
accommodate  learners'  different  styles,  interests,  preferences,  and  levels 
of  progress? 

Were  instructional  personnel  adequately  prepared  to  work  with  learners 
to  accomplish  then-  goals,  using  a  variety  of  strategies  and  techniques? 

Did  instructional  personnel  appropriately  encourage  and  facilitate 
learns'  taking  initiative  in  participation  in  classroom  activities,  setting 
their  own  pace,  and  taking  charge  of  their  own  educational  program? 

Was  tiiere  sufRcient  integration  between  the  focus  on  English  language 
skills,  other  basic  educational  skills,  and  life  am!  occupational  skills? 

Were  the  materials  used  appropriate  for  the  program's  paxtk:ipants? 

Outcomes  and  recordkeeping 

Did  outcomes  from  the  program  meet  the  criteria  for  adequate 
peifomiance;  and  did  learners  recognize  the  prepress  they  made? 

Does  \he  recordkeeping  system  allow  for  returning  students  to  continue 
whe!^  they  left  ofT,  with  a  minimum  of  processing? 

Does  tlie  teaching  instinition  encourage  discussion  and  resolution  of 
particular  problons  by  working  with  learners  and  delivering  services? 

Does  the  recordkeeping  system  facilitate  follow-up  of  learners  and 
identification  of  longer  temi  learning  opportunities? 
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•  Discussion  of  the  results  of  analyses  and  proposals  for  change,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  proposed  changes 
and  the  likely  impacts  on  program  and  individual  learner  success. 

•  Implementation  of  proposals  for  change,  with  benchmarks  set  for 
determiniiig  whether  changes  are  successful. 

Learner  Follow-up 

Learner  foUow-up  is  an  important  element  in  the  assessment  process,  because  it  allows  a 
better  understanding  of  the  implications  of  the  program's  efforts  on  a  learner,  after  the 
immediate,  fomial  teaching  process  is  over. 

FoUow-up  activities  aim  to  reinforce  learning  support  available  in  the  participant's  living 
and  working  environments.  Dissemination  of  information  about  available,  continuing 
learning  opportunities  and  establishing  longer-term  contact  between  the  former  client  and 
die  insdmtion  are  important  aspects  of  follow-up  activides. 

Activities  that  are  c^tntl  to  effective  foUow-up  are: 

•  Developing  means  for  keeping  in  touch  with  learners  after  they  leave  the  program. 
Establishing  an  alumni  group  of  learners  who  have  participated  in  programs  and  classes 
is  one  way.  Anodier  way  is  to  find  out  from  returning  learners,  what  they  have  done 
over  the  intervening  period,  and  how  diey  have  used  die  gdned  knowledge  and  skills, 
writing  a  story  up  about  diem,  and,  if  die  learner  agrees,  circulating  it  among  current 
and  alumni  learners. 

•  Developing  means  whereby  learners  can,  with  low  cost  to  them  and  litde  effort,  Icam 
about  educational  opportunities  your  organization  and  others  offer,  a  means  whovby 
they  can  keep  in  touch  with  you.  Newsletters  and  toll-free  phone  lines  are  mechanisms 
tiiiat  appear  to  work  well 

•  Obtaining  systematic  information  (as  part  of  assessment)  about  likely  nugration 
schedules,  locations  where  they  travel  to  and  where  they  come  finom,  and  a  desoiption 
of  die  educational  programs  in  which  dicy  have  participated.  This  will  be  useful  for 
identifying  relevant  educational  opportunities  and  programs. 

•  Conducting  exit  interviews  wiUi  a  good  sampling  of  clients  who  have  discontinued 
attendance. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SELECTED  TESTS 


Tests  of  Language  Proficiency 

Basic  Englisli  Skills  T^t  (BEST) 

Publisher  Center  for  Applied  linguistics 

Time:  oral  inteiview  takes  ^proximately  10-2G  nunutes 

Designed  for  low  language  proficient  non-native  English  speakers.  The  test  has  two 
sections:  OlJ  proficiency  and  literacy.  Oral  proficiency  is  tested  using  an  interview 
approach  which  assesses  pronunciation,  comprehension,  communication,  and  fluency. 
Scoring  is  performance-based  A  few  reading  and  writing  items  are  included.  Literacy  test 
section  focuses  on  reading  and  writing  skills  in  more  deptfi. 

Compreliensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System  Listening  Test  (CASAS) 
Publisher  California  Department  of  Edi^don 
Time:  can  be  administered  individually  or  to  groups 

Listening  test  is  used  to  assess  pasnve  or  receptive  comprehension  for  placement  in  ESL 
classes;  does  not  assess  the  speaking  of  English  or  interactive  comprehension  of  oral 
English. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  Oral  Assessment  (ESLOA) 

Publisher  Literacy  Volunteos  of  America 

Time:  individually  administered,  approximately  10-15  minutes 

Measures  non-native  English  speakers'  proficiency  in  following  directions  and  using 
specific  English  patterns  and  basic  vocabulaiy. 

HELP 

Publisher  Alemany  Press 
Time:  individually  based 

Targeted  for  students  witii  very  basic  ^^vel  English  skills  to  identify  literacy  and  oral  levels 
and  to  facilitate  placement.  Scoring  is  based  on  ability  to  communicate  rather  than  on 
grammatical  structuring. 

New  York  State  Placement  Test  TNYSPLAC) 
Publisher  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
Time:  15-20  minutes 

Targeted  for  students  with  very  low  bLsic  level  English  skills  to  identify  oral  and 
communication  proficiency  in  order  to  facilitate  placement. 
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Tests  of  Basic  Educational  Skiils 

Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination  (ABLE) 
Publisher.  The  Psychological  Corporation 
Hme:  unknown 

Oriented  to  skills  taught  in  grades  1-12.  Two  equivalent  forms  allow  pre-  and  post-testing. 
A  locator  test  is  available  to  match  the  learners*  skill  levels  lo  the  appropiiate  test  level. 

Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System  (CASAS) 

Publisher  California  Departn^nt  of  Education 

Time:  depends  on  the  test 

The  reading  test  and  math  tests  arc  used  to  aswss  a  learner's  ability  to  apply  basic  skills  to 
life  problems.  Pcrforaiancc  is  criterion-based.  Multiple  forms  with  score  ranges  correlated 
to  SPL  I-Vn.  Also  q>propriatB  for  adults  with  disabilides. 

Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE) 

Publisher  CTB/McGraw  Hill 
Time:  4-5  hours 

Oriented  to  skills  taught  in  grades  4-12.  A  locator  test  is  available  for  matching  learner  skill 
levels  to  test  levels.  Students  with  skills  below  grade  4  will  find  the  test  difficult 

Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT) 

Publisher  Jastak  Associates,  Inc. 

Time:  S  minutes;  administered  individually  or  to  groups 

Scored  by  hand;  takes  less  than  5  minutes  and  yields  percentile  and  standard  scores;  useful 
for  diagnosing  learning  difficulties  with  mathemixtics 

Sources  Used  in  Reviewing  Tests 

•  Buaness  Council  for  Effective  Literacy  (BCEL).  Standardized  Tests:  Their  Use  and 
Misuse,  Publication  No.  22,  January  1090. 

•  Sticht,  T.G.  Testing  and  Assessment  in  Adult  Basic  Education  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language.  Paper  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Division  of 
Adult  Education  and  Literacy,  January  1990. 

•  U.S.  Deparmient  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Guidelines  for  English  Language 
Training  (ELT)  Programs,  MELT  Work  Group,  December  1988. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

A  review  of  selected  literature,  the  issues,  and  the  condition  of  the  "state  of  the  art," 
prepared  as  background  for  the  planning  and  provision  of  educational  and  vocational 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  community. 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  LITERACY 


At  the  crux  of  the  Adult  Education  mission  is  the  definition  of  literacy,  "ftaditionally,  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  torn  litoacy  has  denoted  the  ability  to  perfonn  a  ^edfic  set  of  tasks  in 
reading  and  writing.  Contemporary  definitions,  however,  recognize  that,  in  varying 
degrees,  literacy  is  defined  by  the  linguistic  demands  placed  on  individuals  by  the  society. 
Within  this  current  definitional  context,  literacy  is  virtually  synonymous  with  basic 
educational  skills.  Educators  such  as  Paulo  Freire  and  Jonathan  Kozol  put  forward 
powerful  arguments  that  stress  the  role  of  literacy  in  relation  to  pers<mal  enqx>werment  and 
successful  civic  participation  in  an  information-based  society. 

Definitions  of  Literacy 

Defining  literacy  is  important  because  a  definition  inq>licitly  serves  us  a  guideline  for  setting 
c^lucational  objectives.  An  acceptable  defuiition  of  literacy  identifies  what  is  considered 
important,  and  what  is  considered  feasible  and  justifiable  as  a  social  and  economic 
investment;  that  is,  in  "universal  literacy." 

A  variety  of  definitions  of  literacy  is  used  to  describe  an  individual's  ability  to  function  in 
this  society  (U.S.  Department  of  Education:  Adult  Illiteracy  in  the  USA:  A  Little  or  A 
Lot?).  These  range  in  comprehensiveness  fiom  gross  measure  of  skills  such  as  grade  level 
completion,  through  self-reports  of  ability  to  read  and  write,  to  definitions  such  as  those 
used  by  the  University  of  Texas  in  their  National  Adult  Performance  Level  (APL)  study  in 
the  mid-seventies.  The  APL  study  referred  to  the  ability  to  "apply  skills  to  several  major 
knowledge  areas  which  are  important  to  adult  success";  for  examples,  communication 
skills:  reading,  writing,  using  reference  sources,  speaking,  and  listening;  computational 
skills:  problem  solving  and  interpersonal  relations  skills;  and  the  ability  to  engage  in 
standard  consumer  transactions. 

"Using  printed  and  written  information  in  society  to  achieve  one's  goals  and  to  develop 
one's  knowledge  and  potential"  is  the  contemporary  definition  of  literacy  recognized  by  tiie 
Division  of  Adult  Education  and  Umcy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  The  litcraq' 
needs  of  the  migrant  farmworker  popiuition  would  be  well  served  if  more  adult  education 
programs  applied  this  definition  as  a  standard  for  their  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE) 
offerings.  To  help  adult  farmworkers,  however,  iht  emphasis  would  have  to  be  on  tiic 
achievement  of  their  goals  and  the  development  of  thev  knowledge  and  potential. 

Measures  of  Literacy 

Recent  comparisons  of  grade  level  attainment  in  relation  to  actual  social  and  emploment- 
rclated  required  competencies  suggest  that  grade-level  measures  provide  only  a  vcr  rough 
measure  of  actual  competency.  Self-reported  competencies  arc  even  more  ina  icquatc 
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measures  of  actual  competencies  required  to  function  successfully  in  the  society.  More 
discrete  and  discriminating  noeasurcs  of  literacy  are  required  to  capture  the  diversity  of 
demand  placed  on  adults  in  contemporaiy  society. 

For  many  years,  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP),  has  ^lied  a 
measure  which  included  complexity  of  the  task  peif(»med  as  a  variable  that  distinguishes 
ability  to  function  effectively.  Since  actual  ability  to  function  in  society  requires  not  only 
specific  skills  but  the  fundamental  background  irdfbrmation  that  provid^  context  for  those 
skills,  a  definition  such  as  the  NAEP  one,  based  on  a  set  cf  contextualized  processes  or 
practices  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  a  defmition  of  literacy  in  the  Adult  Educadnn  setting. 
Essentially,  a  defmition  of  literacy  which  puts  forth  a  **rich"  menu  of  information- 
processing  skills  as  the  benchmark  for  literacy  can  provide  a  better  basis  for  curriculum 
development  and  implementation  than  a  more  austere  menu,  where  key  aspects  of  literacy 
may  be  overlooked. 

A  nwasure  of  literacy  which  is  in  wide  use  in  California's  progra»ns  is  the  Comprehensive 
Adult  Student  Assessment  System  (CASAS)  fram^^work,  in  which  a  score  of  225 
(considered  to  be  equivalent  to  a  g^4de  level  of  8.9  years)  is  viewed  as  a  measure  of 
minunum  functional  literacy.  This  definition  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  competency  levels  indicating  literacy  be  linked  to  the  minimum  skills 
required  to  participate  successfully  in  continuing  learning  via  General  Education 
Development  (GED)  or  employment  training  programs.  A  similar  program-related 
defmition  of  "basic  skills"  is  proposed  by  the  Job  Training  Parmership  Act  (JTPA) 
Advisory  Committee  (1989)  with  reading  and  computing  "below  the  eighth  grade  level"  as 
indicative  of  a  deficiency. 

For  the  purposes  of  providing  effective  Adult  Education  services  to  migrant  farmworkers, 
the  APL-type  definition,  stressing  application  of  knowledge,  takes  on  special  significance. 
This  is  primarily  because,  at  a  very  basic  level,  skills  needed  to  obtain  and  retain 
employment,  or  to  function  successfully  in  social  and  economic  transactions,  are  ejected 
by  cultural  understanding  as  well  as  by  attained  educmionai  level. 

For  groups  of  individuals  who  were  not  bom  or  educated  in  the  U.S.,  effective  use  of 
communication  skills  (reading,  writing,  listening  and  speaking)  are  heavily  influenced  by 
perceptions  of  contextual  clues.  Perceiving  clues  correctly  affects  decisions  to  participate  in 
or  undertake  a  task;  that  is,  whether  it  h  appropriate  and  useful  to  speak  in  a  given 
situation,  take  the  initiative,  ask  questions.  It  also  aSffects  performance  once  the  decision  to 
act  has  been  made;  that  is,  whether  one  has  comprehended  the  essentia!  elements  of  the  task 
and  the  relations  between  them,  whether  ono  has  attributed  the  appropriate  level  of 
importance  to  each  of  the  elements.  Thus  for  the  large  group  of  migrant  farmwoikers  who 
are  recent  immigrants,  basic  skills  improvement  must  include  the  essential  component  of 
acculturation. 

Literacy  and  Employablllty 

In  recent  years,  due  to  the  recognition  that  Utenicy  was  not  simply  an  issue  or  individual 
educational  qualifications,  or  an  issue  relating  to  social  equity,  but,  also,  m  issue  of 
importance  in  industrial  policy,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  ui  equate  literacy  with 
the  ability  to  find  employment  (achieving  the  minimum  reading,  writing,  and  computation 
skills  required  to  move  into  an  entry  level  job  in  the  local  labor  market).  This  sense  of 
literacy,  based  on  macrocconomic  policy  coneys,  equates  basic  skills  with  the  ability  to 
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fUi  the  worker's  role  effectively.  Competency  in  basic  skills  within  the  context  of  the 
quality  of  the  national  labor  force  is  seen  to  have  an  impact  on  wortcers'  abilities  to  perfom^ 
basic  job  tasks,  as  well  as  on  accident  rates  (insuxance),  enqyloyee  entns  (pioducti^)  and 
the  amount  of  job  training  needed  (overhead  cost)  (Irwin,  1988). 

However,  while  employment-related  basic  skills  are  an  important  component  of  an 
appropriate  definition  of  general  basic  skills  required  by  migrant  farmworkers,  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  meaning  (^literacy.  The  reasons  seem  to  be  that  entry  level  skills  will  continue 
to  increase,  career  survival  in  the  1990s  will  require  multiple  job  and  career  changes,  and 
because  **survival"  demands  are  requiring  new  sorts  of  skills  (e.g.  using  an  ATM  card,  a 
credit  card,  and  reading  account  statements). 

As  a  result  of  these  socio  economic  needs,  the  definition  of '^workplace  literacy,"  as  a  mode 
of  literacy  somewhai  narrower  than  "geno^  literacy,"*  shows  a  rich  complex  of  skills  that 
must  be  addressed  b>  literacy  programs.  At  a  minimum,  for  entry  into  the  work  force, 
basic  skills  required  for  employment  include  (Ohio  State,  1987): 

Calculating 

•  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers 

•  using  a  calculator,  estimating  areas  or  values;  estimating  rates 
Communicating 

•  applying  infomiation  learned  through  listening;  speaking  face-to-face  coherentiy 

•  using  die  telephone  well 
Comprehending 

•  using  listening  skills  to  identify  procedures  to  follow  and  demonstrate  attentiveness 
Problem  solving 

•  drawing  conclusions;  applying  information  learned;  taking  ^>prDpriate  initiative 
0    asking  appropriate  questions;  identifying  additicmal  infora:iation  need^ 
Reading 

•  following  written  instructions;  discriminating  visually  among  written  words 

•  reading  for  facts  and  information;  knowing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  copying  texts 
accurately 

Understanding 

•  completing  job  application  process;  reporting  requirements  app  ropriately  and  accurately 
Writing 

•  writing  legibly;  writing  dates  and  times  correctiy;  signing  forms  properiy 

Still  more  recent  discussions  of  workplace  literacy,  such  as  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor/American  Society  for  Training  and  Development  (DOL/ASTD), 
entiUed,  Workplace  Basics:  The  Skills  Employers  Wans  (1989),  stress  the  need  for  nu  ta- 
skills:  knowing  how  to  learn,  adaptability  as  demonstrated  by  creative  thinking  .<ind 
problem  solving,  interpersonal  skills  in  negotiation  and  teamwork,  and  he  ability  to  take  on 
leadership  roles.  These  are  a  set  of  needs  common  throughout  U.S.  business  and  industry. 
The  seven  skill  groups  cited  above,  as  well  ac  in  the  U.S.D01VASTD  report,  provide  an 
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excellent  framework  for  analyzing  the  contemporary  basic  skills  required  of  the  domestic 
labor  force. 

Basic  skills  demands  or  literacy  demands,  which  we  can  expect  migrant  farmworkers  to 
experience  in  the  coming  decade,  are  similar  to  the  demands  placed  on  the  general 
population.  Because  of  the  inevitability  of  occupational  disability  and  the  absence  of 
retirement  benefits,  older  migrant  farmworkers  will  continue  to  need  assistance  in 
transitioning  to  non-agricultural  employment  or  more  sedw  :>au7  tasks  in  agriculture. 
YcnmgCT  farmworkas  will  wish  to  compete  in  ^he  mm-agricultural  labor  nmket  to  different 
degrees  based  on  their  own  personal  and  occupational  aspirations.  At  a  practical  level,  the 
special  workplace  literacy  needs  of  aduit  migrant  farmworkers  are  tied  to  tmt  somewhat 
distinct  occupational  movetnents:  upward  mobility  in  agriculture  and  transition  from 
agriculture  into  non-agricultural  entry-level  work. 

Literacy  and  Automation 

Skills  needed  to  upgrade  em  loyment  in  the  agricultural  workplace  are  very  similar  to  those 
needed  for  other  industries. .  "isically,  these  skills  are  the  ability  to  cope  with  work  where 
automation  is  increasing  and  where  more  extensive  information  processing  skills  are 
required.  Case  studies  of  nine  industries,  conducted  by  the  National  Center  f(x  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  (NCRVE)  in  1987,  indicated  that  advanced  technology  and  worker- 
centered  control  processes  were  increasing  the  ratio  of  available  high-  to  low-skilled  jobs. 

While  none  of  the  workplaces  cited  by  the  NCRVE  was  agricultural,  autoouuion  issues  are 
growing  in  importance  in  the  agriculture  industry,  as  well.  In  agricultural  worksites, 
mechanization  is  impacting  virtually  all  agricultural  tasks:  soil  preparation,  pruning  and 
planting,  irrigation,  sorting,  picking,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  agricultural  management  tasks. 
State-of-the-an  techniques  in  integraicd  pest  management,  for  example,  require  very  labor- 
intensive  statistical  protocols  for  surveying  and  retarding  of  insect  populations.  Use  of 
ultra-low  volume  spray  equipment  in  pestici^  ^plication  requires  car^  calibration,  skills 
in  computation,  and  the  ability  to  follow  complex  instructions  carefully.  Wh.ile  there  is 
significant  regional  variation  (e.g.  use  of  highly  mechanized  field  packing  equipment  in 
crups  such  as  lettuce  and  melons  varies  with  local  labor  costs),  even  the  peak  migrant  job 
task,  harvesting,  is  often  mechanized  to  some  extent 

Expanding  automation  technology  requires  the  individual  to  read,  compute,  write, 
comprehend,  categorize,  problem-solve,  and  conmiunicate  effectively.  Agriculture-related 
industries,  such  as  packing,  processing  and  transportation,  are  becoming  increasingly  high- 
tech. A  high  level  of  reliable  quality  control  becomes  increasingly  important  in  markets 
where  profitability  is  now  closely  tied  to  grade  of  prcxluce  and  the  speed  of  delivery. 

Literacy  and  Farm  Management 

The  organization  of  the  agricultural  workplace  is  rapidly  changing  as  the  number  of  "family 
farms*'  continues  to  decrease  and  the  producing  acreage  of  agricultural  conglomerates 
increases.  As  the  current  irend  toward  reliance  on  specialized  or  general  agricultural  sendee 
firms  continues,  the  most  rapidly  growing  demand  will  be  for  first-line  supervisors  for  a 
wide  variety  of  agricultural  tasks.  The  basic  slalls  required  to  perfonn  these  supervisory 
tasks  (even  at  the  *Vtcw  leader"  level)  are  the  ability  to  organize  team  work,  provide 
leadership,  and  handle  oral  and  written  communications. 
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While  the  farm  labor  market  is  now  "semi-segmented,**  with  substantial  barriers  to  the 
upward  mobility  of  migrant  farmworkers,  the  demand  for  supervisor;  is  expected  to  create 
strong  incentives  for  "upgraded"  workers  who  have  the  following  skills  profile: 

•  Bilingual;  perhaps  multilingual 

•  Experienced  in  multiple  aspects  of  fannwrak 

•  Knowledge  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  farm  equipment  and  machinery 

•  Communicate  well  with  cn;v.'s  <^  workers  and  with  agricultural  emptoyers 

•  Computational  ability  to  follow  relatively  conqdicated  crop  management  plans 

•  Writing  skills  to  prepare  simple  reports  on  daily  and  weekly  basis 

•  Provide  leadership  and  low-level  management  skills 

In  competition  with  other  sectors  of  the  industrial  worid,  domestic  and  foreign,  which, 
historically,  have  required  the  lowest  leve:  of  literacy,  the  agricultural  industr*'  anticipates 
f^ig  a  worker  retraining  crisis  in  the  coming  decade. 

Literacy  and  Occupational  Safety 

The  relation  of  literacy  to  safety  in  agriculture  is  also  a  matter  of  growing  concern  to 
employers  and  farmworkers.  Currently,  Workers*  Compensa^on  rates  for  agricultural 
workers  are  very  high  (10  to  13  percer  t)  and  continuf-  to  escalate  rapidly.  As  agricultural 
operations  become  more  aggregated,  concern  about  safe  operation  will  increase  with 
organizational  and  technological  sophistication  regarding  "experience  modifications*'  to 
Workers*  Compensation  rates,  which  are  currently  driving  substantial  employer 
investments  in  woricplace  safety  training. 

Literacy  and  Enhanced  Employabllity 

Workplace  literary  in  agriculture  is  closely  tied  to  the  ability  to  obtain  upgraded  and  higher 
paying  work  and  to  hold  more  stable,  longer-term  enq)loyment  Improved  literacy  levels 
affect  farmworkers'  opportunities  to  operate  and  mr  '  4n  farm  machinery  and  systeu«s, 
which  can  facilitate  obtaining  year-round  jobs  or  impi^  j>g  the  type  of  sc  .k/iial  work  in 
which  they  engage.  Lower  competence;  in  basic  skills  und^  mines  tiieir  ability  to  evaluate 
workplace  conditions  and  fringe  benefits,  such  as  health  msurance,  and  it  reduces  tiieir 
ability  to  communicate  their  needs  and  protect  their  rights.  It  also  makes  them  increasingly 
vulit^rable  to  consumer  fraud  and  other  potential  workplace  abuses. 

Basic  skills  necessary  for  enhancement  of  employability  ir.ay  expend  beyond  those  woiic- 
related  skills  indicated  above.  Additionally,  NCRVE  (1987)  argues  that  the  definition  of 
literacy  should  be  expanded  to  include  science  and  reasoning  as  pre-technical  skills 
necsssary  for  workers  in  high-tech  industries.  Among  its  recommendations,  NCRVE 
suggests  Uiat  analysis  of  tasks  should  be  performed  and  used  as  a  basis  for  developing 
higher  order  literacy  skills  among  employees. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  (NAB),  as  cited  in  Tke  Employment  Training  Reporter 
(October  1989),  believes  basic  skills  development  should  go  beyond  basic  literacy 
requir'rments  and  elevate  its  goals  to  attain  employability  enhancement  NAB's  pr'3rity 
skills  for  enhancement  of  employabiUty  include  the  following: 
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•  listening  and  undexstanding  clearly 

•  Giving  effective  feedback  to  help  others 

•  Talcing  on  new  assignn^nts 

•  Knowing  how  to  request  help  and  respond  to  similar  requests 

•  Learning  to  get  important  points  across 

•  Participating  effectively  in  meetings 

•  Helping  to  resolve  issues  with  others 

•  Keeping  supervisors  infomed 

•  Team  building 

Expanded  Definitions  of  Literacy 

Programs  for  farmworkers  in  some  areas  are  slowly  beginning  to  incorporate  richer 
concepts  of  literacy.  A  Florida  Migrant  Summer  Instimte  stressed  socu^  interaction  as  a 
critical  part  of  the  learning  process  on-the-job,  and  an  appropriate  topic  for  training 
(Association  of  Farmworker  Opportunity  Programs  Migrant  Education  Conference, 
Washington,  DC,  November  1989).  Proteus,  a  JTPA-402  program  in  Iowa  (Proteus)  has 
developed  a  work-culture  course  for  migrants  who  are  reftigees  from  Southeast  Asia,  ii* 
recognition  of  the  culture-specific  nature  of  everyday  workplace  social  interactbns. 

These  additions  to  the  "literacy  menu"  do  not  affect  the  bacic  meaning  of  literacy  as 
encompassing  fundamental  information-processing  skills.  The  escalation  in  workplace 
literacy  requirements  reflects  a  pervasive  and  ongoing  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
wor^lace.  While  such  changes  are  felt  first  in  the  high-technology  sector  and  then  ripple 
through  manufacturing  and  services  industries,  they  are  also  being  felt  in  the  most  remote 
rural  areas  of  the  U.S.  and  in  the  "old"  resource  industries  such  as  agriculture. 

Migrant  farmworkers,  despite  their  ethnic,  language,  and  individual  differences,  are  linked 
in  a  workplace  culture  characterized  by  a  strong  reliance  on  extended  kinship  networks. 
Workplace  "acculturation"  is  an  important  element,  therefore,  of  "workplace  literacy"—  the 
communication  skills  that  provide  the  ability  to  function  effectively  in  the  formal 
mainstream  work  culture  of  the  US. 

General  literacy  or  "survival  skills"  needs,  in  virtually  ail  interpretations,  encompass  skills 
in  financial  management,  seeking,  comparing,  and  securing  services  or  goods,  dealing  with 
die  legal  and  regulato-y  framework  of  society,  career  develop  nsnt  (e.g.  accessing  training, 
making  job  choices,  changing  jobs),  and  skills  in  using  references  and  resources. 

For  specific  groups  of  learners,  survival  skills  may  include  specific  skills  related  to  life 
roles  or  issues  faced  by  their  group  (e.g.  parenting  for  young  adults,  recognizing  and 
responding  to  discrimination,  fulfilling  lepl  responsibilities). 

Literacy  and  Citizenship 

Numerous  sources  argue  cogentiy  that  empowerment  must  be  included  in  the  "survival 
skills"  curriculum.  Learning  how  to  participate  effectively  in  civic  affairs  by  becoming 
involved  in  the  education  of  one's  children,  participating  in  local  debate  on  community 
issues,  choosing  in  an  informed  fashion  between  competing  candidates  for  office,  and 
seeking  redress  for  inequities  are  basic  civic  responsibilities  for  any  citizen  in  a  democratic 
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State.  "Survival  skills/'  in  this  sense»  mean  the  knowledge  and  aouicy  to  achieve  an 
equitable  measure  of  the  benefits  of  a  democratic  society.  As  expert  testimony  in  recent 
census  litigation  indicates,  the  chances  of  being  counted  in  the  national  census  without  a 
minimtmi  level  of  literacy  are  pocff. 

Literacy  and  Farmworkers:  A  Summary 

In  summary,  literacy  objectives  for  an  effective  ba^c  skills  education  program  to  serve  the 
needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  must  include  the  aMlity  to  process  infonnation  to  meet 
woikplace  demands,  social  and  economic  requirements,  and  participation  in  community 
affairs. 

While  the  designation  of  one  particular  set  of  competencies,  one  competency  level,  or  one 
gra(te  level  equivalent  as  objectives  for  an  Adult  Education  program  have  significant  policy 
implications,  the  evidence  demonstrates  that  competency  ''benchmarks*'  for  migrant 
farm^/orkcrs  should  be  similar  to  those  of  the  general  population,  despite  some  unique 
agricultural  workplace  demands. 

Given  the  prevailing  literacy  competency  levels  in  the  adult  farmwcwker  pqnilation  and  the 
low  level  of  participation  in  existing  Adult  Education  programs,  more  attention  to  the 
development  of  alternative  approaches  should  be  made  by  administrators  and  teachers. 
Particular  care  will  need  to  be  given  to  negotiations  with  learners  and  individual  goal-setting 
that  accounts  for  personal  priorities  and  interest,  woriq>lace  and  family  demands,  and  other 
personal  matters.  Although  local  courses  may  emphasize  one  particular  part  of  the  overall 
"literacy  menu."  other  important  aspects  of  literacy  should  not  be  ignored.  Careful, 
individualized  needs  assessment  and  negotiation  with  learners  about  shared  learning 
objectives  and  sequencing  of  learning  should  help  obviate  many  bamers  to  learning  and 
increase  retention  rates. 


SPECIFIC  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 


Six  major  research  questions  related  to  adult  migrant  farmworkers  are  at  the  core  of  the 
Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  Education  Project; 

1 .  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  migrant  farmworker 
population  and  what  unique  educational  needs  does  this 
population  have? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  Adult  Education  literacy  programs  being 
offered  to  adult  migrant  farmworkers? 

3.  What  are  effective  Instructional  techniques  and  approaches 
for  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers? 

4.  What  are  the  instructional  &nd  evaluative  components  of 
effective  literacy  programs  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers? 

5.  What  are  effective  parental  involvement  practices  in 
educational  programs  for  migrant  children? 

6 .  What  are  effective  curricula  which  can  serve  as  models  for 
the  purposes  of  this  project? 
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In  this  review  of  the  literature,  infonnation  sources  that  appear  most  relevant  to  these 
questions  were  selected.  The  literature  addressing  these  specific  issues  is  sparse,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  adult  migrant  farmwoiker  population.  While  some  ec*  'cational  programs 
addressing  the  subject  of  litoacy  ha\'e  been  in  existence  for  over  100  years,  programs  and 
related  materials  addressing  the  unique  educational  needs  of  this  specific  adult  population 
are  relatively  few. 

The  Project's  research  team  employed  oral  interviews  and  searched  the  literature  of 
seemingly  related  populations,  such  as  immigrant  groups,  icfiigees,  and  (»her  educationally 
and  culturally  disadvantaged  groups,  to  seek  program  information  that  appeared  m6st 
susceptible  to  tiansfersnce,  replication  ch*  modification  in  order  to  meet  the  educational  and 
vocational  needs  ot  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  community. 

Numerous  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  programs  exist,  fOT  example,  and 
considerable  literature  about  them  is  available.  Some  of  the  more  pertinent  citations  are 
presented  in  the  appended  selected  annotated  reference.  Many  publications  in  the  literature 
of  Adult  Education  emphasize  the  importance  of  recognizing  die  intoests  and  needs  of 
learners,  but  few  of  the  ones  reviewed  indicate  the  strengths  w  weaknesses  of  curricula  and 
educational  activities  for  ^dfic  Umited  English-Speaking  (LES)  populations  requiring 
extensive  literacy  education.  Hie  current  focus  on  ti^  edu(^ona]  needs  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  is  relatively  new.  Thus,  the  literature  review  conducted  by  the  Project  Team 
was  organized  to  take  advantage  of  diverse  informatu)n  sources,  including: 

•  Adult  Education  Qearinghouse  materials 

•  Association  of  Farmworker  Programs,  Inc..  (AFOP)  reports  and  contacts  with  program 
staff 

•  Directors  of  Adult  Education  in  high  density  farmworker  sending  and  receiving  states, 
and  those  to  whom  they  provided  access 

•  Educational  Infonnation  Resource  Qearingliousc  (ERIC)  database 

•  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Tide  IV,  Section  402  employment  and  training  providers 

•  National  agricultural  employer  groups 

•  National  and  State  Adult  Education  and  literacy  materials  netwraks  (including  National 
Council  on  Literacy;  State-sponsoml  materials  networks  such  as  California's  VOICE; 
local  literacy  councils  such  as  New  York's  Business  Council  on  Effective  Literacy) 

•  National  curriculum  coordinating  centers 

•  Recommendations  of  members  of  die  Project's  Technical  Advisory  CJroup 

•  Research  reports  prepared  by  or  known  to  Project  staff,  and  other  publications 
recommended  for  review  Uirough  contacts  with  colleagues  experienced  in  adult 
education  and  migrant  farmworker  matters 

•  Sociological  dissertation  abstracts 

•  State  Plans  for  Adult  Education 
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FINDINGS 


1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  population 
and  what  unique  educational  needs  does  this  population  have? 

The  chaiacteristics  and  educational  needs  of  the  adult  migrant  farmworlcer  population  have 
been  discussed  earlier.  Nevertiieless,  an  important  question  remains  concerning  the 
application  and  interpretation  of  demographic  characteristics  for  educational  programs 
aiming  to  serve  this  unique  population. 

Age«  language  mastery,  educational  level,  length  of  residence  in  ihc  U.S.,  and  finequency  of 
nugration  are  among  those  variables  which  probably  affect  the  way  an  individual 
farmworker  participates  in  Aduh  Education  programs  (Hoffman,  1983).  They  also 
probably  affect  how  individuals  participate  in  the  labor  force.  While  these  variables  may 
affect  men  and  women  differenUy,  overall,  the  importance  of  each  lies  in  its  impact  on  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  address  and  initiate  steps  toward  long-range  vocational 
involvement  and  career  preparation. 

Age 

Age  is  a  factor  that  may  afiiect  both  values  and  behavior.  Critical  issues  for  the  older  worker 
are  generally  centered  on  how  to  survive  (Hoffman,  1983,  cites  for  women:  purchasing 
groc^ies,  obtaining  help  when  Pteded,  obtaining  tran^rtation  if  needed).  For  younger 
workers,  career  and  life  issues,  more  long-term  concerns,  take  center  stage  beyond 
survival.  Of  those  farmworkers  who  participated  in  vocational  training  programs  (AFOP, 
1988),  the  majority  had  no  dependents  (60  percent);  and  about  20  percent  had  taxxc  than  3 
dependents.  Family  status  may  constrain  one's  ability  to  participate  in  educational  and 
training  programs;  conversely,  it  offers  a  source  of  motivation  for  participating  in  such 
programs. 

Language  Mastery 

Language  mastery  is  a  critical  issue  in  tcmas  of  English  and  native  language  mastery.  While 
a  small  percentage  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  are  U.S.  bom,  even  these  work 
and  live  in  a  subculture  where  English  is  not  die  primary  language.  In  the  AK)P  1988 
study  of  migrant  farmworkers,  about  IS  percent  of  tiiose  bom  in  die  U.S.  indicated  that 
their  low  English  proficiency  was  an  impediment  in  tiieir  work.  None  was  a  Special 
Agricultural  Woriter  (SAW),  since  die  AFOP  data  stems  from  Program  Years  1985  and 
1986  on  JTPA-eligible  farmworkers.  In  1989-1990,  however,  a  survey  would  likely  find 
that  the  average  level  of  fluency  in  English  has  decreased,  as  increasing  numbers  of 
forcign-bom  migrant  farmworkers  were  legalized  under  the  hnmigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  ORCA)  of  1986. 

Language  mastery  is  a  more  prevalent  problem  for  farmworkers  who  are  not  U.S  bran.  For 
these  individuals  the  problem  is  magnified,  since  many  are  not  literate  in  their  native 
tongue.  Illiteracy  in  die  primary  language  compounds  die  difficulty  of  learning  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  since  it  is  often  taught  with  considerable  reliance  on  written 
materials.  It  also  reduces  interest  in  learning  to  communicate  well  in  English,  rather  than 
settie  for  a  minimum  survival  level.  (Hoffman,  1983).  Teaching  ESL  initially  wiUj  aural- 
oral  methodologies  radier  than  widi  printed  materials  may  relieve  some  of  the  difficulties 
attending  dual  illitrracy. 
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Level  of  Education 

With  fannwork  serving  as  the  entry  occupation  for  a  variety  of  individuals  emigrating  to  the 
U.S.,  the  range  in  educational  level  is  likely  to  be  fairly  large.  The  nomi  is  one  to  two  years 
of  schooling  for  rural  campesinos  (persons  who  live  in  rural  areas  and  do  only  fannwork) 
and  from  six  to  seven  years  of  schooling  for  urban  emigrants  who  have  ended  up  in 
farmworic.  For  emigrants  from  Mexico,  work  experience  may  reflect  their  basic  skills 
comp^icies  more  accurately  than  tiieir  ^ucadonal  histories. 

Immigrant  women,  particularly  from  rural  areas,  may  have  low  skills  competencies  »nce 
many  begin  working  in  a  formal  labor  maiic^  for  the  first  time  when  they  arrive  in  the  U.S. 
It  is  inqwrtant.  therefore,  to  off»  suppon  that  helps  motivate  them  to  seek  oRXirtonities  for 
learning  that  will  promote  career  developmoit  (I^ffixian,1983).  In  general,  adult  immigrant 
farmworicer  populations,  which  include  Southeast  Asian  and  Central  American  refugees, 
differ  significantly  in  educational  competencies. 

Length  of  Time  in  the  U.S. 

An  early  understanding  of  different  means  for  obtaining  and  progressing  in  employment 
and  participating  in  routine  social  interactions  is  often  learned  incidentally  ftom  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  less  time  an  individual  has  spent  in  the  U.S.,  therefore,  the  less  likely 
he  or  she  will  be  to  understand  "how  the  system  works."  Hoffman  and  others  indicate  that 
individuals  who  work  within  a  subculture  or  ethnic  enclave  in  a  society  develop  special 
perceptions  common  among  the  subgroup  about  the  way  an  individual  obtains 
employment,  achieves  job  stability,  recognizes  trends  in  the  workplace,  and  about 
resources  available  to  assist  individuals  with  personal  and  economic  development. 
Agricultural  employers  and  service  providers  interviewed  for  this  report  confirmed 
Hoffman's  thesis.  Nevertheless,  while  length  of  time  in  the  U.S.  is  an  important  indicator 
of  cultural  assimilation  and  of  a  better  understanding  of  The  System,  it  does  not  imply  that 
individuals  who  have  been  here  for  several  years  are  no  longer  in  need  of  assistance  with 
integration  into  their  new  society. 

Extent  of  Migration 

The  extent  of  migration  affects  two  important  factors:  the  time  available  to  take  advantage  of 
training  programs,  and  the  level  of  investment  in  needed  support  services  (AFOP,  1988); 
and  the  perceptions  of  contextual  clues  for  appropriate  social  behavior  (Hoffman,  1983). 

Type  of  Migration 

Type  of  migration  also  affects  opponunities  for  exposure  to  learning  in  informal  social 
contexts.  Migrant  farmworkers  in  the  Eastern  Migrant  Stream,  for  example, 
characteristically  rely  on  crew  leaders  for  transportation  and  a  variety  of  interactions  with 
the  "mainstream"  culture  (e.g.  accessing  health  care,  shopping  for  food)  more  than 
migrants  in  either  the  Midwest  or  the  West  The  ongoing  ethnographic  snidy  being 
conducted  among  farmworkers  in  Florida  by  Micro  Methods,  Inc.  (Camposeco, 
unpublished  field  notes,  1990)  indicates  that  recent  immigrants,  in  particular,  are  very 
socially  isolated  due  to  reliance  on  crew  leaders. 

Work  History  and  Occupational  Aspirations 

These  are  important  variables  in  determining  individual  learners'  educational  objectives  and 
assessing  their  basic  skills  competency  relative  to  occupational  choice  and  moveaacm. 
Farmworicers  with  non-agricultural  work  experience  have  greater  exposure  to  situations  for 
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learning  about  "survival"  in  the  workplace  (e  g.  completing  and  submitting  job 
plications,  reading  public  transportation  schedules)  than  those  without  it  Interesdngly,  it 
appears  that  in  many  rural  areas,  opportunides  for  women  to  gain  non-agricultural  work 
experience  and  attendant  survival  skills  are  more  extensive  than  for  men,  because  there  is 
higher  demand  for  low-skill  labor  in  occupations  dominated  by  women  (e.g.,  the 
hospitality  industry:  housekeeping,  laundry,  food  s^ce)  than  in  male-dominated  low-skill 
occupations  (e.g.,  day  laborer,  gas  station  attendant). 

The  work  experience  of  younger  farmwork^,  either  male  or  female,  is  likely  to  be  more 
diverse  than  that  of  older  farmworkers.  There  also  appears  to  be  extensive  variation  in 
exposure  to  non-agricultural  work  from  labor  market  to  labor  market,  based  on  the  degree 
of  rurality  and  the  prevailing  ethnicity.  These  factors  imply  a  need  {<x  programs  in  which 
the  following  are  paramount: 

•  Enq>hasis  on  exposure  to  real  life  activities,  taught  in  actual  atuations; 

•  Age-appropriate  activities,  representing  major  concons  and  interests  of  adult  migrant 
fannworkers,  rather  than  nx)dified  children's  matoials  and  activities; 

•  Education,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  a  learning  environment  where  hands-on  skills  are 
used  and  which  rdnforce  continued  use  of  tiiese  skills; 

•  Outcomes  resulting  from  die  educational  process  which  are  clear  and  explicitiy  related 
to  improvement  of  personal  and  economic  conditions;  student  progress  is  monitored 
and  feedback  on  perfomiiance  and  competoicy  are  provided  quickly; 

•  The  individual's  current  social  and  economic  needs  are  taken  into  account  in  order  to 
facilitate  participation  in  the  learning  prograno; 

•  Activities  are  paced  to  the  individual's  capability,  as  he  or  she  moves  through  a 
program  based  on  skill  acquisition,  rather  than  grades  or  classroom  behavior. 

Note  tiiat  while  die  needs  identified  above  are  oriented  toward  competencies  needed,  dus 
does  not  necessarily  prescribe  competency-based  programs  for  all  needs.  The  critical  issues 
are:  1)  that  the  program's  orientation  be  based  on  participating  individual's  needs  in  order 
to  enhance  their  employability  and  ability  to  negotiate  social  interactions,  and  2)  that 
achieved  program  outcomes  are  visible  and  measurable  in  that  context  by  both  teacher  and 
learner  {Proceedings  of  the  National  Cottference  on  Adults  with  Special  Learning  Needs, 
1988). 

The  nature  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers'  educational  needs  represents  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Another  very  important  element  is  the  perceived  character  of  educational 
programs  in  which  adult  migrant  farmworicers  would  participate,  if  diey  had  Uiese  needs. 
Hayes  (1988)  conducted  one  of  tiie  few  studies  of  barriers  pa:ceived  by  Hispanics  in 
program  proticipation.  The  study  found  tiiat  trust  and  familiarity  with  die  agency  providing 
the  prof^raro  or  services  were  the  prime  factors  in  either  facilitating  or  inhibiting 
particip  ition.  Subjects  of  die  study  reported  die  following  reactions:  1)  diey  did  not^r  in 
die  classes  (they  said  were  too  old);  2)  they  did  not  want  to  attend  classes  in  certain 
buildin|;s  or  locations;  3)  diey  diought  starting  classes  would  entail  too  much  paperworic;  4) 
diey  dictn't  know  anybody  there;  5)  diere  was  not  enough  time  to  woric  diese  classes  into 
dieir  schedules.  In  addition,  a  lack  of  self-contidence  and  personal  or  situational  constraints 
were  mentioned  Tluoughout  die  reported  comments,  dim  is  a  strong  sense  of  the  need  for 
sods!  support  (as  well  as  economic  support  for  transportation  and  child  care,  for  example) 
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which  appears  to  as  relevant  for  the  urban,  non-agjicultural  adult  population  as  it  is  for 
the  adult  farmworker  ccnnmunity. 

Efforts  to  adapt  relevant  Adult  Education  s^ces  to  the  special  situations  of  fannwoiker 
sub-groups  include  some  v^  interesting  acdvities  conducted  by  the  BOCES-Geneseo 
Migrant  Center  in  New  York  State.  This  agency,  for  example,  targets  special  materials  to 
women  and  high«school  dropouts.  An  alternative  strategy  is  adopted  in  the  La  Familia 
model  in  California,  where  special  efforts  are  made  to  establish  an  ongoing  dialogue  with 
prospective  students  about  their  imlividual  needs.  This  leads  to  the  adaptation  of  instruction 
to  address  the  specific  ne^  of  all  the  sub-groups.  Another  aitmiative  strategy  used  by  the 
Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET)  in  its  "feeder^  (basic  skills)  classes  for 
occupational  skills  training  builds  into  the  program  design  various  ways  to  encourage  peer 
interaction  and  support  among  very  different  sub-groups  (e.g.  teenagers,  older  workers, 
different  ethnic  groups). 

2.  To  what  extent  are  Adult  Education  literacy  programs  being  ofTen^d  to 
adult  migrant  farmworkers? 

As  was  noted  p;eviously,  learners'  performances  are  strongly  influence  by  the  dc;gree  to 
which  educational  services  are  perceived  as  being  "friendly,"  targeted,  or  designed  in 
response  to  their  specific  needs.  Inappropriately  targeted  programs  cm  negatively  affect 
facility  of  learning  and  program  completion.  Balmutii  fas  cited  in  Bean,  1987)  describes  the 
challenge  in  designing  programs  for  improving  basic  skills  as  lack  of  a  positive  perception 
and  the  resultant  fragility  of  any  initial  motivation  [indicate  that]  program  strategies  should 
be  designed  for  a  journey  on  eggshells. 

Overall,  attendance  and  completion  rates  have  a  dismal  history.  Bean,  (1987)  cites  an  80% 
dropout  rate  as  not  unusual,  and  pmequisites  for  many  programs  are  entry-level  reading 
abilities  higher  than  the  "hard  core"  can  muster  (Bean,  1987;  Fingoet.  1984). 

Adult  Education  programs  that  were  reviewed  generally  fell  into  the  following  institutional 
categories:  (1)  LEA/community  college-sponsored  Adult  Education  classes  or  ESL  classes 
to  which  farmworkers  were  invited  as  pan  of  the  general  public;  (2)  Literacy  development 
targeted  programs  from  a  variety  of  agencies  including  libraries  and  non-profit  literacy 
development  organizations  (3)  community-based  organization  (CBO)  classes  associated 
witii  employment  training;  (4)  specific  employer-fsiented  programs;  (5)  Migrant  Education- 
associated  programs;  and  (6)  ESL/Civics  classes  funded  by  die  State  Legalization  Impact 
Assistance  Grants  (SUAG)  under  IRCA.  Each  of  these  types  of  program  providers  works 
witi)  this  special  population  on  different  issues,  addressing  difTerent  learner  needs,  and 
providing  different  types  of  outcomes.  Services  available  from  each  is  reviewed  in  the 
following  sections. 

LEA  and  Community  College  Basic  Education  Classes 

A  majority  of  the  states  reviewed  (58%)  did  not  specifically  target  migrant  farmworkers  or 
settled  farmworkers  for  their  basic  skills  offerings,  even  when  basic  education  programs 
operated  close  to  or  in  migrant  labor  camps  or  in  farmworker  homebase  areas.  Most  of 
these  states  indicated  that  their  existing  adult  basic  education  classes  served  farmworkers, 
although  tiiey  did  not  monitor  them  specifically  for  that;  and  two  stated  that  dieir  K-12 
program  was  good  enough  not  to  require  Adult  Education  classes.  Plresumably,  the  success 
of  Migrant  Education  in  decreasing  nugrant  children's  dropout  rates  may  have  had  some 
bearing  on  tiiis  self-evaluation.  The  lack  of  student  documentation  in  ABE  classes,  while 
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disappointing  for  research  purpose? ,  is  not  by  accident  but  by  design.  It  reflects  a  policy 
position  that  emphasizes  open  access  to  services,  thereby  minimizing  at  least  one  banier  to 
participation,  such  as  that  entailed  in  the  often  excessive  documentation  associated  with 
monitoring  student  participation. 

However,  BOCES-Geneseo  Migrant  Center  in  New  York  State  has  devoted  q>ecial  efforts 
to  developing  Local  Education  Agencies*  capabilities  for  serving  migrant  farmworkers 
(Lynch  and  Smith,  1977;  Lynch,  personal  communication,  1989).  Califomia  has  made 
similar  efforts  via  die  Familia  program  in  high-impact  farmwraicer  areas.  Discussions 
with  staff  of  the  Weslaco  Indqiendcnt  School  Di^ct  and  die  Pharr-San  Juan-Alamo  Adult 
Education  schools  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas  reveal  a  number  of  course 
adaptation?  made  in  response  to  the  needs  of  farmworker  leamm  The  Weslaco 
Independent  School  District,  in  particular,  appears  committed  to  delivery  of  a  range  of  basic 
skills  offerings  targeted  to  diffaent  learner  groups.  These  offerings  include  a  concurrent 
ESL/vocational  training  program  (the  "Mind  Program**)*  concurrent  community 
education/ESL  classes,  and  a  class  targeted  to  clients  with  low  literacy  in  Spanish  as  well  as 
English. 

The  issue  of  special  targeting  is,  in  p<at,  one  of  capacity  of  programs  to  accommodate  the 
literacy  needs  of  non-native  speakers  of  English.  These  are  people  who  often  have  limited 
literacy  skills  in  their  primary  language  and  who  are  unfamiliar  with  certain  vocabulary  and 
non-standard  grammatical  constriictions  that  native  English  ^}eakers  may  take  for  granted. 
(Rabideau,  1989).  Even  when  oral  communicative  ^)pn)aches  are  used,  some  amount  of 
reading  ability  may  be  taken  for  granted,  as  in  writing  vocabulary  lists  on  tte  blackboard  to 
stimulate  conversation.  In  addition  to  vocabulary  and  grammatical  issues,  there  are 
acculturation  and  content  issues  as  well.  As  Rabideau  cites,  reading  is  a  process  in  which 
readers  use  two  sources  of  infmiation:  visual  (print)  and  non-visua?  (existing  knowledge), 
to  predict  meaning  which  is  subsequentiy  confirmed.  Preventing  attribution  of  wrong 
meanings  is  an  important  part  of  reading  develqnnent  for  non-native  speakers. 

In  tiieory,  Uien,  the  majority  of  migrant  farmw(Hkers  will  have  difficulty  with  most  LEA- 
based  Adult  Education  programs.  As  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  Adult  Education  programs 
(U.S.  Depeitment  of  Education,  February  1987),  assessii»nt  of  program  effectiveness  is 
generally  limited  to  attitudinal  change;  to  ABE  student  dropout  rates  that  ait  usually  high 
when  teaching  institutions  do  not  follow  up  on  student  losses;  and  when  ^)eciflc  classes 
are  not  co.  inued  long  enough  to  measure  effect 

Literacy  Development  Targeted  Programs 

Targeted  programs  are  available  in  a  variety  of  agencies,  including  libraries  and  non-profit 
literacy  development  organizations.  These  programs  are  much  like  the  LEA-based 
programs;  they  differ,  however,  in  emphasizing  a  one-to-one  ratio.  This  ratio  allows  them 
to  work  more  intensely  on  contextual  factors  affecting  meaning  for  a  specific  learner  and, 
therefore,  may  be  more  appropriate  for  non-native  speakers  of  English.  In  a  review  of  these 
tutorial  programs,  Prey  (1986)  indicates  the  following  variables  are  peitinent: 

•  The  extent  to  which  each  stresses  remedial  or  first  time  instraction 

•  Whether  they  are  the  main  instructional  approach  or  are  supplemented  by  small  or  large 
group  instruction 

•  Whether  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is  systematic 
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•  Whether  the  approach  provides  specific  instructional  strategies  for  use  of  stimulus 
materials  and  for  providing  feedback  to  the  stud^ts 

•  Whether  they  include  explicit  management  procedures  for  prescribing  instructional 
activities  and  rKOiding  stu(tent  progress 

•  Whether  the  tutors  are  trained 

The  specifk;  characteristics  of  the  students,  the  learning  setting  and  the  learning  objectives, 
Frey  (1986)  also  indicates,  should  dictate  the  priority  given  to  each  of  the  six  factors. 

There  is  a  recent  report  of  effective  use  of  this  method  with  adult  Hi^anic  learners  in  Texas 
by  the  Corpus  Christi  Literacy  Council,  but  it  is  not  known  if  the  students  were 
farmworkers.  The  noodel  has  useful  implications,  however,  since  the  program  uses  the 
Laubach  onc-on-onc  approach.  Tutors  in  this  program  are  JTPA  summer  youth  participants 
who  are  screened  for  a  minimum  sixth  grade  reading  level,  and  who  receive  12  hours  of 
training  emphasizing  personal  sensitivity  and  Laubach  methods.  In  effect,  the  Corpus 
Christi  model  has  included  the  aspect  of  cultured  sensitivity  by  involving  others  with  profile 
characteristics  somewhat  approximating  the  migrant  farmworker  population  profHe. 
(Employment  Training  Reporter,  8/16/89). 

Accoiding  to  the  1988  Association  of  Farmworker  Opportunity  Programs'  (AFOP)  report 
on  JTPA,  Tide  IV,  Section  402  literacy  activities,  the  Employers*  Training  Rr;souice  (ETR) 
in  Kern  County.  California  woiks  closely  with  the  County  Library  Literacy  Program  in  a 
volunteer-based  literacy  program. 

The  Project's  research  efforts  did  not  disclose  other  program  efforts  which  rely  primarily 
on  volunteer  tutoring  serving  a  farmworker  population  although  ESL/Civics  classes  have, 
in  some  cases,  involved  volunteer  teacher  aides. 

Community-Based  Organization  Classes  Associated  With  Skills  Training 

AFOP  has  reported  on  overall  experience  in  adult  basic  education  of  the  JTPA  402 
agencies.  Although  twenty-one  grantees  operate  their  own  ABE  programs,  nine  of  the 
programs  are  contracted  out,  and  twelve  are  provided  in-house.  For  those  basic  skills 
programs  not  provided  in-house,  there  are  reports  of  extensive  coordination  via  referrals  to 
LEAs. 

A  sinrilar  proportion  of  JTPA-402  agencies  also  provide  ESL  courses  to  fannworiccrs.  A 
particularly  interesting  model  is  the  Telamon  ESL  program  (in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states) 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  workers  in  the  Eastern  Migrant  Stream.  AFOP's 
report  indicates  that  Telamon  uses  its  own  ''survival  skills"  materials  in  the  program. 

The  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET)  has  provided  in-house  ESL,  and  basic  sldlls 
training  for  a  numlir  of  years.  While  there  is  extensive  evaluative  data  on  the  CET  model, 
including  recent  smdics  conducted  by  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  evaluation  designs  have  distinguished  acquisition  of  basic  skills  competencies  from 
overall  success  in  the  concurrent  Adult  Education/skills  trauung  model.  The  CET  model, 
however,  has  an  extensive  track  record.  Because  the  program  has  optionally  refused  to 
screen  clients  and  has  served  large  numbers  of  farmworker  JTPA  clients,  die  model 
deserves  attention  as  one  of  direct  service  to  farmworkers.  Programs  involving  concurrent 
ABE/skills  training  are  also  operated  by  the  Illinois  Migrant  Council  and  the  Tennessee 
Opportunities  Program. 
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JTPA-402  agencies  also  provide  a  wide  variety  of  services  targeted  to  in-school  and 
dropout  farmworker  youth.  However,  sin(»  JTPA  eligibility  guiddines  include  farmworker 
dependents  (whose  educational  profile  and  n^ds  may  be  dissimilar  to  tliose  the  Adult 
Education  clientele  who  arc  cmrently  farmworkers)  it  is  not  clear  how  relevant  this 
expoience  is  to  the  question  of  Adult  Education  services  fix  migrants. 

Many  of  the  JTPA  employment  training  institutions  provide  some  fonn  of  pre-vocational 
orientation  as  well,  which  might  be  considered  part  of  the  basic  skills  required  to  progress 
within  agriculture  or  obtain  jobs  outside  for  off-season  work  (AFOP,  1988). 

SER  in  Laredo,  Texas,  for  example,  s^es  a  population  which  is  heavily  Hisi^ic  and 
which  is  likely  to  include  some  migrant  farmworkers.  Tteir  program,  like  other  SER  Jobs 
for  Progress  programs,  uses  the  U.S.  Basics  compute-managed  instruction  package. 
Rocky  Mountain-SER  also  operates  a  computer-based  program,  while  SER-Kansas  is 
using  IBM*s  PALS.  The  SER  sites  provide  particularly  q}propriate  opportunities  !o  assess 
the  appropriateness  of  conqjuter-managed  instruction  in  serving  adult  farmworker  learners. 

Specific  Employer-Oriented  Prugrams:  With  increased  emphasis  on  workplace 
literacy,  agricultural  employers  or  enq>loyers  in  agriculture-related  industries,  such  as  food 
processing,  are  sometimes  offering  programs  intended  to  improve  the  basic  skills  of  their 
employees.  Generally  these  programs  toid  to  be  for  seasonal  (settled-out)  farmworkers;  fbr 
example,  programs  in  Moses  Lake,  Washington  and  Idaho  are  beginning  with  potato 
processors;  and  Indian  River,  Florida  with  tractor  drivers.  Some  programs  are  working 
with  migrant  farmworkers;  for  exan^le,  the  California  Human  Devdopnwnt  Corporation 
(CHDC)  worlcs  with  employers  its  the  Northern  California  region  to  develop  workplace 
ESL  and  literacy  courses  which  are  held  cm  work  sites  in  trailers  provided  by  CHDC. 

Migrant  Education- Associated  Programs:  Programs  associated  with  K-12  migrant 
education  are  of  some  relevance  in  consideing  approaches  to  Adult  Education  programs 
serving  farmworkers,  but  the  relevance  is  limi^  by  the  content  of  tiiese  programs  (e.g.  a 
GED  focus  or  limited  parent  development  programs),  and  the  demographics  and 
educational  levels  of  the  target  groups.  Even  teenage  school  drt^uts  have  higher  basic 
skills  competencies  than  the  majority  of  migrant  farmworkers. 

Portable  Assisted  Study  Sequence  (PASS):  PASS  is  a  competency-based  program 
developed  for  in-school  youth  who  are  migrants;  it  is  used  in  26  stat^  While  the  emphasis 
is  on  in-school  youth,  the  format  may  be  relevant  to  the  development  and  packaging  of 
home  study  materials  for  use  by  adult  farmworkers.  PASS  offers  40  courses;  of  these,  the 
following  have  potential  relevance  for  adult  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers:  Basic 
Study  Skills,  Learning  Skills,  Transitional  English,  Consumer  Math  and  Consumer 
Education. 

The  BOCES-Geneseo  Migrant  Center,  in  central  New  York  State,  is  involved  in  an 
innovative  attempt  to  reach  high  school  dropouts  in  the  Migran  ropout  Reconrecnon 
Program  via  a  bilingual  newsletter  REAL  TALK.  This  effort,  like  PASS,  is  relevant  to 
development  of  effective  materials. 

The  HEP  model  is  also  likely  to  have  relevance  in  that  it  provides  a  well-tested  model  for 
providing  tutoring,  renodiation,  and  personal  supr>on  for  learners  who  seek  to  move  very 
rapidly  and  achieve  substantial  gains. 

The  W^laco  Independent  School  District  provides  an  interesting  "strand'*  among  its 
Adult  Education  offerings,  targeted  specifically  to  parents  who  seek  to  improve  their  skills 
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in  mathetnatics  and  reading  in  order  to  tutor  their  children  at  home.  This  appears  to  be  a 
promising  means  of  building  on  parental  involvement  with  rheir  children. 

SLIAG-related  Educational  Services:  After  considerable  debate  regarding  alternative 
strategies,  several  tmjot  fannworker  states,  including  California  and  Texas,  allowed  newly 
leghlized  migrant  faraiworkers  to  participate  in  SUAG-funded  ESUCivics  classes,  despite 
the  absence  of  a  legislative  mandate  in  the  IRCA  provisions. 

The  experience  in  these  classes  has  some  relevance  to  the  general  issue  ci  Adult  Education 
for  migrant  farmworkers.  However,  due  to  the  decision  to  design  classes  around  the 
nominal  course  length  of  100  hours  required  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  f(x  issuance  of  a  "Certificate  of  Satisfactory  Pursuit*'  (which  has  been  reduced  to 
what  is  essentially  a  40-hour  course),  the  relevance  of  ESL/Civics  classes  is  limited  by  the 
very  modest  educational  objectives  they  incorporate.  The  curriculum  used  in  SLIAG 
classes  has,  generally,  incorporated  skills  required  to  demonstrate  INS-defined  civics 
competencies,  together  with  a  modicum  of  "survival  skills.*' 

In  California,  where  there  is  now  data  on  enrollment  of  immigrant  farmworkers  (SAWs)  in 
ESL/Qvics  classes,  it  is  clear  that  the  students  enrolled  in  these  classes  wov  quite  atypical, 
especially  in  courses  offered  by  the  community  colleges  (CASAS,  unpublished  data, 
1990).  The  grade  levels  of  the  SAWs  enrolling  in  these  classes  are  much  closer  to  that  of 
the  general  Adult  Education  population  than  that  of  fannwoikers  in  general 

Nonetheless,  the  ubiquitous  nature  of  ESUCivics  classes  has  allowed  this  specialized  type 
of  course  to  provide  a  testing  ground  for  some  expoimentation  in  effective  teaching  for 
itmnigranr  farmworkers.  IRCA  allows  SLIAG  funding  to  support  li^  to  $500  per  year  in 
Adult  Education  instruction  for  eligible  legalized  aliens  (ELAs);  thus,  it  is  possible  that  LEA 
and  CBO  providers  will  turn  iheir  attention  to  the  issue  of  substantive  improvements  in 
adult  migrant  farmworkers'  basic  skill  competencies  once  the  preponderant  need  for 
ESL/Qvics  classes  disappears. 

3.  What  are  effective  instructional  techniques  and  approaches  for  meeting 
the  unique  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers? 

The  issue  of  effectiveness  itself— what  it  means  and  hov  >  measure  it — ^is  subject  to  ^cat 
debate;  ac'  dressing  this  question  requires  a  background  discussion  about  some  assuinpdons 
and  general  principles  on  the  nature  of  reading  and  the  process  of  learning  to  read 
(Fingcret,  1984). 

The  first  assumption  is  that  effective  instrucdonal  techniques  use  the  cognitive  structures 
that  individuals  bring  with  them  and  provide  the  learner  with  skills  which  can  be  used  (tried 
out  and  reinforced)  in  the  context  in  which  they  live  and  work.  This  first  assumption, 
which  sounds  simple,  i.e.  start  where  the  person  is,  is  rather  controversial  in  the  field. 
Alternative  approaches  involve  using  materials  developed  for  children,  which  do  fit  with 
adults'  interests  and  needs,  and  which  teach  words  alone  in  isolation  without  showing  the 
relationships  between  words  and  the  context  needed  to  interpret  theoL 

The  continuing  debate  in  educational  circles  about  whether  t*^  process  of  learning  to  read  in 
adults  is  sinular  to  that  of  children  need  not  be  reiterated  in  this  review.  The  primary  issue 
seems  to  be  the  amount  of  context  which  is  relevant  to  the  adult  participants.  Durkin's 
(I98I )  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  text  as  a  clue  to  understanding  how  to  use  previously 
existing  knowledge  (the  schemata  theory)  reinforces  the  importance  of  context  and 
acculturation  as  majoi  elements  of  learning  English  as  a  second  language  and  improving 
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reading  skills.  Research  cited  by  Fingeret  (1984)  aiid  others  indica^  that  one  of  the 
problems  with  reading  may  be  learning  which  cues  to  pay  attention  to.  In  a  cross-cultural 
context,  this  is  especially  difficult.  If  the  choice  is  between  providing  words  in  isolation 
(what  has  been  called  the  botton^  up  approach)  and  providing  context  for  those  words 
(what  has  been  called  the  top  down  approach),  the  top  down  approach  or  some 
combination  with  emphasis  on  the  latter  seems  to  embody  what  is  needed  by  fannworkers: 
an  (mentation  of  existing  cognitive  structures  to  new  demands  of  the  U.S.  agricultural 
workplace  and  living  context.  Reading  is  assume  in  our  context,  as  a  process  of 
constructing  meaning,  and  both  phonic  analysis  and  texts  used  are  useful  tools  (Fingeret, 
1984). 

These  themes  are  addressed  in  a  less  technical  but  extremely  useful  vein  by  Paulo  Freire 
and  his  colleague,  Donald  Macedo.  Freire's  emphasis  cm  the  close  links  between  language, 
cognition,  and  action  lead  inevitably  to  techniques  akin  to  those  used  by  Paulo  Freire,  i.e., 
the  **culture  circle"  approach  where  literacy  development  is  as  closely  related  as  possible  to 
the  immediate  social,  cultural,  and  economic  context  Freire,  for  example  advocates  diat 
literacy  materials  be  based  on  the  **wonl  universe**  of  learners  (Freire  and  Macedo,  1987). 
This  perspective  is  especially  useful  in  its  emphasis  on  the  assumptions  implicit  in  the 
organization,  or  style,  of  written  language  which  implies  that  even  the  structure  of  a 
c(«mculum  is  culturally  detemiined.  The  implication  for  insmictional  technique,  then,  is  that 
students  must  participate  in  structuring  their  own  cuniculum 

In  the  same  vein,  identification  of  learners*  liters  skill  needs  is  not  seen  here  as  indicative 
of  porsonal  deficits.  Ratii^,  farmworicers  in  need  of  inqnovement  in  basic  skills  are  swn  as 
members  of  separate  subcultures,  with  their  own  set  of  values  and  beliefs,  and  with  dignity 
and  integrity  who  are,  essentially,  learning  to  become  multi-cultural,  to  nK>ve  with  greater 
ease  through  different  contexts.  fk>wever,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  cultural  learning  involved 
in  acquiring  the  survival  skills  of  a  new  culture  or  subculture  serves  to  degrade  the 
perceived  value  of  the  **funds  of  knowledge**  possessed  by  the  learner.  Th^efore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  practical  program  deagn  benefits  greatly  from  mechanisms  to  build  self- 
esteem  and  self-confidence  of  learners,  stressing  the  transferability  of  skills  from  i«ne 
cultural  context  to  another.  Instructional  techniques  need  to  acknowledge  and  validate 
cultural  div^ty — the  ability  to  engage  in  **code  switching,*'  the  apprcqmate  use  of  a  range 
of  socially  determined  ''dialects,"  and  to  support  the  exploration  of  new  cultural  values 
without  creating  a  direct  threat  to  traditional  cultural  values. 

The  second  assumption  is  Uiat  basic  skill  improvement  to  enhance  employability  is  aimed  at 
*'ddng,*'  not  academic  learning.  This  is  a  distinction  made  by  Sticht  (1983)  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  individuals  with  experience  in  a  field  be  able  to  use  that  experience  to 
enhance  their  literacy  skills.  This  is  why  the  social  context  of  instruction  is  so  imi^jnant 
To  the  extent  that  tiie  participant  has  extra-linguistic  cues  which  can  be  applied  to 
improvement,  the  instructor  has  a  resource  to  use  in  instruction  (Fingeret,  1984). 

Freire's  metaphysical  dictum  that  '*to  read  the  w<Hd  is  to  read  the  world'*  is  echoed  by  the 
practical  demand  of  farmworkers  who  are  investing  a  very  limited  amount  of  time  in  basic 
skills  developmtent  so  that  they  can  immediately  "do**  something  with  tlie  material  they  have 
learned.  While  Freire  emphasizes  the  practical  outcome  of  personal  and  political 
empowerment,  in  this  context,  this  dynamic  roust  emphasize  the  need  far  very  cl*>^  linkage 
between  the  "content"  of  instruction  and  learners*  expressed  needs. 
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A  ihiid  assuQ^tion  is  that  going  from  the  known  into  the  unknown— a  tried  and  a^lvocated 
approach  toward  instruction — may  require  the  participant  to  develq)  the  ability  to  create 
contexts,  apart  from  daily  interaction.  This  means  that  the  instructor  needs  to  provide 
fannwoikers  with  means  of  trying  out  new  contexts  (c.g.  different  levels  of  work  within 
agriculuire  such  as  supervision;  different  types  of  occupations). 

The  most  comprehensive  and  relevant  curriculum  developed  specltiodly  for  migrant 
farmworkers  which  we  have  reviewed  is  the  Gcne^  Migrant  Ceiii'ix's  Guidebook:  In- 
Camp  Education  for  Migrant  Farmworkers.  The  Geneseo  gioup*s  discussion  and  adaption 
of  Literacy  Volunteer  of  America  "Experience  Story"  technique  (dictating  perscmal  stories 
which  are  then  used  as  the  source  for  reading  practice)  incorporates,  to  some  degree,  the 
theoretical  considerations  discussed  above.  Their  use  of  the  "Apperceptive  Instruction 
Method"  (discussion  based  on  stories  written  at  low  reading/high  interest  levels  with 
accompanying  pictures)  is  also  useful  as  a  means  of  building  problem-solving  skills  and 
developing  reeling  ability  based  on  immediate  context 

4.  What  are  the  instructional  and  evaluative  components  of  effective 
literacy  programs  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers? 

Given  the  instructional  and  program  requirements  discussed  under  Hndings  2  and  3  above, 
at  least  four  components  of  programs  seem  necessary.  These  are  (Ziegahn  and  Black, 
1988): 

•  Counseling  (initial,  on-going,  and  follow-up) 

Relate  instructional  program  to  what  die  individual's  goals  arc,  associated  needs,  and 
alternative  means  through  which  goals  can  be  accon^lished. 

•  Developing  an  instructional  program 

Identify  needs  and  goals,  in  coordination  with  needed  participant  suppon  to  enable 
investment  in  tiiat  program,  indicating  conirctencies  as  skills  that  will  be  achieved. 

•  Ongoing  assessment  and  monitoring  of  progress 

Provide  feedback  about  milestones  completed,  skills  needed,  strengths  and 
weaknesses;  and 

•  Post-program  follow-up  and  support 

Cooniinatc  classes  oriented  toward  different  educational  topics  within  the  general  basic 
skills  development  goals. 

The  four  areas  listed  above  are  not  phrased  in  terms  of  specific  competencies.  They  do 
imply,  however,  that  die  connection  between  the  instructional  program  and  outcomes  will 
be  clear  and  understandable  to  the  participant  and  that  die  participant  understands  die  merits 
of  die  program.  Each  of  diese  areas  is  elaborated  fimher  as  follows: 

Counseling  and  assessment.  Much  of  the  assessment  currcntiy  in  place  consists  of  two 
pieces — vocational  skill  preparauon  or  academic  literacy  preparation.  Assessment  of  job- 
related  literacy  preparation  is  often  not  available  (Proceedinp  of  National  Conference  on 
Adults  witii  Special  Learning  Needs,  1988);  and  when  it  is  available  native  U.S.  and  non- 
native  employees  arc  treated  similarly.  Insofar  as  acculturation  is  an  issue,  such  an 
instrument  would  create  problems  of  interpretation.  Indeed,  one  agricultural  employer 
interviewed  indicated  he  was  developing  special  interview  procedures  for  foreign-bom 
farmworkers  to  elicit  more  completely  what  dieir  prior  experiences  were  and  what  their 
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expectations  for  employmem  are.  AFOP  repents  that  programs  use  a  variety  of  instruments 
(34  different  instruments,  of  which  approximately  one-thiid  are  vocational  assessments). 
Practi  Joners  have  routinely  reported  problems  in  student  assesanent  due  to  the  limited 
availability  of  a)  instruments  in  Spanish,  b)  limitations  of  **paper  and  pencil**  assef  rnxient 
tools.  In  198S-1986,  the  Dlinois  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services  engaged  in  a 
systematic  project  to  evaluate  different  assessment  tocds.  While  instruments  not  develqied 
specifically  for  farmworkers  or  nonned  for  similar  populations  were,  in  stmt  instances, 
useful  to  trained  counselors  for  assessment  purposes,  it  was  found  that  infomoal 
assessments  of  basic  skills  were  more  useful  fcff  farmworicBrs  than  inteqaeting  the  results 
of  formal  instruments.  Particular  care  is  often  required  in  interpreting  the  results  of  either 
formal  or  informal  assessments  for  farmworkers  in  the  counseling  and  goal-setting 
process. 

Given  the  assumptions  about  the  necessity  of  providing  basic  education  targeted  to  the 
students'  current  level  and  where  they  want  to  go,  one  can  then  look  at  the  programs  that 
exist  and  see  to  what  extent  they  meet  this  population's  needs. 

Developing  A  Program  Directly  Related  To  Learners'  Needs.  The  most  fully  articulated 
approach  to  this  process  that  we  are  aware  of  is  the  La  FamiUa  model,  where  instructors 
conduct  a  "mini  needs  assessment,"  exploring  with  students  what  their  individual  learning 
objectives  are,  and  seeking  to  develop  a  curriculum  which  addresses  their  specific  needs 
(e.g.  learning  to  pass  the  drivers'  test). 

The  Geneseo  Migrant  Center  materials  also  stress  the  theme  of  smdent  input  to  curriculum 
and  provide  a  sample  fomi  used  in  the  1976  demonstration  prDject  to  achieve  this  end. 

LEAs  with  large  farmworker  populations  tend  to  approach  the  problem  of  needs 
assessment  by  developing  a  range  of  classes  or  learning  **strands"  allowing  students  to  take 
different  learning  paths  or  approaches  to  meeting  their  basic  skills  needs.  The  most 
articulated  effort  we  are  aware  of  is  the  Weslaco  Independent  School  District's  attempt  to 
provide  a  range  of  classes  targeted  to  differ»it  sub-pq>uladons  in  the  community. 

Several  computer-managed  instruction  systems  currently  used  in  Adult  Education  have 
built-in  assessment  components.  A  recent  stwly  of  the  use  of  computer-based  technology 
by  Adult  Education  providers  who  serve  JTPi^-eligible  clients,  sugge^  the  systems  have 
promise  (Porter,  Intili,  and  Kissam,  1989).  However,  the  limitations  for  use  in  Adult 
Education  programs  serving  farmworkers  are  that  most  available  software  is  in  English  and 
few  of  the  packages  were  enveloped  for  adults  with  skills  levels  below  third  grade. 

JTPA-402  programs  in  the  1970s  strongly  emphasized  the  develc^ment  of  individualized 
"employment  development  plans";  vocational  rehabilitation  piograms  serving  faimwoiicers 
required  preparation  of  similar  individualized  service  programs  as  die  basis  for  case 
management  effons  (due  to  the  traditional  vocational  rehabilitation  emphasis  on 
coordination  of  service).  Such  efforts  to  institutionalize  individualized  service  have  not 
always  resulted  in  truly  individualized  service  planning,  but  rather  in  ''ready-nmde"  or 
"cookie  cutter^'  service  plans  in  instances  where  assessment  staff  or  counselors  were  under 
pressure. 

Provision  of  supportive  services  is  a  field  where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  progress. 
Due  to  the  dwindling  level  of  federal  support  for  a  wide  range  of  social  services  in  the  past 
decade,  rural  service  providers  serving  farmworkers  have  done  a  very  good  job  of  building 
regional  "information  and  referral"  networks.  LEA,  JTPA-402,  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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and  immigration  programs  have  networked  routinely.  The  most  formalized  and 
sophisticated  referral  networks  appear  to  be  the  system  of  local  **Mi^ant  Resource 
Coundls**  in  Michigan;  service  providers  meet  monthly  to  resolve  problems  in  cocsdination 
of  service;  update  colleagues  on  new  initiatives  or  changing  guidelines;  and,  in  some  cases, 
resolve  particularly  challenging  "case  management**  problems.  Similar  ^proaches  are  used 
in  many  states. 

Ongoing  Assessment  and  Monitoring  of  Progress.  The  concerns  with  regard  to  the  utility 
of  available  assessment  tools  all  hold  with  regard  to  the  question  of  ongoing  assessment 
and  nnnitcMing  of  progress. 

Monitoring  student  progress  and  providing  feedback  are  activities  conducted,  almost 
exclusively,  on  an  informal  basis.  Program  designs  which  have  built-in  (mandatory) 
monitoring  of  student  progress  (e.g.  weekly  conferences  with  students)  rather  than 
monitoring  on  an  *'as  needed"  basis  appear  to  work  better,  but  where  staff  resources  are 
limited,  this  is  not  always  feasible  even  though  instructors  consider  it  preferable. 

Routine  monitoring  and  follow-up  of  program  participants  with  regard  to  participants* 
changing  needs  for  support  services  has,  traditionally,  been  a  feature  of  Center  for 
Employment  Training  programs  and  has  been  reported  to  have  a  strong  positive  impact  on 
program  completicm  rates. 

In  every  case,  the  quality  and  **depth*'  of  student-teacher  conferences  appears  to  determine 
their  effectiveness.  More  cursory,  standardized  monitoring  (even  if  mandated  as  a  feature 
of  program  delivery)  does  not  appear  to  !iave  been  justified  because  of  its  tendency  to 
beomie  pro  foraoa. 

Post-Program  Follow-up  and  Support.  Given  the  presumed  gap  between  the  typical 
migrant  farmworker's  basic  skills  and  feasible  levels  of  Adult  Education  participation,  we 
expect  the  question  of  ongoing  follow-up  and  support  to  adult  learners  to  be  an  extremely 
important  aspect  of  effective  instructional  delivery.  The  ideal  educational  service  delivery 
system  should  allow  the  migrant  farmworker  to  enroll  in  a  continuum  of  courses  in 
different  locations,  with  each  service  provided  having  access  to  information  on  prior 
educational  experience,  capabilities,  etc. 

Based  on  this  identified  need,  the  Geneseo  Migrant  Center  advocated,  during  the  mid- 
seventies,  that  the  existing  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS)  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  parallel  Adult  Educati(»i  student  record  system.  This  has  not  been  implemented. 

MSRTS  provides  an  appealing  technological  platfonn  for  coordination  of  farmwoikcrs' 
participation  in  Adult  Education  classes  in  different  areas.  However,  there  are  serious 
organizational  constraints  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  system.  Kissam's  review  of  an 
experiment  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  to  use  MSRTS  for  coordination 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  sendees  to  migrants  (which  was  judged  by  all  participating 
agencies  to  be  a  failure)  suggests  such  systems  must  achieve  ^'critical  mass"  before  die 
quality  of  data  is  adequate  to  allow  the  system  to  be  used  effectively;  expected  levels  of 
participation  by  Adult  Education  service  providers  would  not  be  high  enough  to  justify  the 
effort. 

California  is  currently  working  toward  the  development  of  an  EduCard  which  would  have 
die  effect  of  creating  a  simUar,  integrated  management  infonnation  system  (MIS)  for  Adult 
Education  service  providers  in  California.  While  Uic  overall  feasibility  of  the  creation  of  a 
national  database  is  highly  questionable  (despite  the  desirability  of  such  an  effort),  it  would 
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appear  prudent  to  give  careful  consideraticHi  in  further  cuxriculum  development  effort  for 
migrant  famiwOTkers  to  the  creation  of  a  **standsnl**  pre-post  ass^sment  instrument  which 
is  rich  enough  to  reflect  learners*  con^tencies  in  the  full  range  oi  basic  skills. 

California's  experience  in  using  the  integrated  database  will  provide  a  good  test  case  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  concern  about  coordination  of  educational  services  to  migrants  is 
justified,  or  whether,  alternatively,  migrants  only  enroll  in  Adult  Education  classes  in 
homebase  communities.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  of  an  **tntegrated*'  data  system  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  continuum  of  services  to  migrap^  rests  on  actual  patterns  of 
enrollment  in  Adult  Education  classes,  and  the  incentives  required  to  secure  providers* 
cooperation. 

The  Geneseo  Migrant  Center's  efforts  to  maintain  continuous  contact  with  migrants  via 
newsletters  is  an  interesting  experiment,  but  does  not  lend  itself  to  being  used  as  the 
primary  instructional  mode  for  Adult  Education.  It  is,  however,  an  experiment  which  is 
quite  relevant  to  the  question  of  follow-up  contact  and  support.  In  combination  with 
appropriate  home  study  materials,  the  sort  of  national  newsletter  and  toll-free  telephone 
number  maintained  by  Geneseo  deserves  special  attendon. 

5.  Wfiat  are  effective  parental  involvement  practices  in  educational 
progrims  for  migrant  children? 

One  effective  motivating  factor  is  for  parents  to  help  their  children  in  school.  As 
Landerholm  and  Kair  (1988)  indicate,  this  has  been  the  emphasis,  historically,  of  parent 
involvement  components  in  early  childhood  programs  such  as  Head  Start,  pre-school  and 
early  childhood  intervention  programs.  They  recommend  early  intervention  centers  look  at 
the  developmental  levels  of  parents  attending  the  centa,  the  effect  of  stress  on  parent 
developmental  levels  and  the  developmental  levels  of  program  activities.  To  the  extent 
parents  are  under  stress  or  are  low  in  educational  development,  they  suggest  the  formaticm 
of  support  groups  to  meet  parent  needs  first  (rather  than  insist  that  they  meet  the  needs  of 
the  programs);  educational  and  leadership  activities  may  be  phased  in  later. 

Migrant  education  programs  are  funded  witii  similar  parent  inclusion  requirement,  aimed  to 
encourage  parents  to  assist  their  children  perform  in  school.  A  number  of  these  programs, 
however,  also  are  beginning  to  include  in  these  components  techniques  for  addressing 
parents*  reading  and  communication  abilities. 

In  California,  Uteramra  Iftfantil,  is  one  such  program  which  started  in  Watsonville  and  has 
spread  to  Pajaro  Valley,  Salinas  and  other  districts  in  the  state.  These  programs  are  thought 
to  be  very  effective  for  the  children,  and  results  have  been  noted  in  parents*  ability  as  well, 
although  the  outcomes  for  the  parents  were  not  rigorously  measured.  These  programs  are 
instituted  as  part  of  Parent  Advisory  Committees  (PACs);  Pajaro  Valley  is  believed  to  have 
as  many  as  150  members.  Key  features  of  the  program  are  social  workshops,  centered 
around  previous  familiarity  with  themes  of  chUdren*s  books,  with  oral  reading  where 
desirable,  and  presentation  of  a  range  of  currem  books,  discussion  of  oral  reading 
techniques,  try-out  of  learned  techniques,  and  reporting  (feedback/problem-solving)  of 
how  the  techniques  worked  in  action. 

6.  What  are  effective  curricula  which  can  serve  as  models  for  meeting 
migrant  farmworkers  educational  needs? 

Throughout  Utis  review,  criteria  for  etttc*^ve  curricula  suitable  for  this  unique  population 
have  been  identiHed.  A  brief  recap  identifies  the  following  curricula  as  suitable  models: 
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those  which  are  learner-centered,  provide  a  learning  context  suitable  for  ^armwoikers,  offer 
real-world  competencies  needed  by  migrant  farmworkers,  and  allow  for  the  flexibility  in 
attendance  required  by  this  population.  Various  i»t>grams  were  examined  in  the  course  of 
preparing  this  report  The  following  ^our  program  frameworks  are  those  most  frequently 
referred  to  on  a  national  basis  and,  to  sows  extent,  they  meet  the  criteria  summarized  above: 

•  Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessn^nt  System  (CASAS) 

•  Competency-based  Mainstream  English  Langua^  Training  (MELT) 

•  BOCES-Geneseo*s  In-Camp  Program 

•  jrPA-402  basic  education  and  vocational  support  programs 

Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System  (CASAS) 

CASAS  is  a  comprehensive  curriculum  management  and  assessment  system  based  on 
identif.ed  competencies  for  all  levels  of  adult  basic  education,  special  education  and  ESL 
(including  pre-employment  curricula).  The  approach  is  intended  for  use  widi  peculations  as 
different  as  welfare  mothers,  develc^mentally  disabled  individuals  and  innmigrant  groups. 
The  system  aims  to  accurately  place  students  in  classes,  monitor  their  progress,  certify 
competency  attainment  and  provide  feedback  to  instructors  on  the  effectiveness  of  their 
teaching  and  curriculum.  It  also  provides  instructors  with  a  reference  system  of  materials 
that  are  used  m  one  or  more  CASAS  implementing  agencies.  Materials  are  coded  to  the 
CASAS  competency  Ust  by  program,  level  within  program  and  specific  chapter  or  module 
within  the  book.  The  following  competencies  are  identified: 

•  Aural  Assessment 

Progress  within  competencies  are  able  to  be  measured,  beginning  with  the  least 
complex,  by  conect  identification  of  a  picture  or  part  of  a  picture  as  described  in  life 
skills,  consumer  econonucs,  community  services,  health,  occupational  knowledge, 
government  and  law,  computation,  and  domestic  skills;  and  proceeding  through  the 
more  difficult  tasks,  for  example,  interpreting  directions. 

•  Basic  Communication 

Identify  or  use  appropriate  non-veibal  behavior  in  a  variety  of  contexts  including  social 
settings,  for  example,  perfomi  social  introductions,  request  information,  participate  in 
general  conversation,  affective  language  functions  (apology,  compliment, 
congratulations,  complaint,  etc.),  classroom  behavior,  personal  identification:,  e.g. 
responding  to  job  interview  items;  requesting  or  providing  clarification.  Topics  covered 
include: 

Consumer  economics,  e.g.  using  weights  and  measures,  doing  comparison 
shopping,  using  discounts  and  unit  pricing,  banking  transactions,  and  purchasing 
automobiles 

Community  resources,  e.g.  making  use  of  the  telephone,  postal  services, 
community  agencies  and  services,  leisure  time  resources  and  facilities,  personal 
growth  and  awareness  facilities,  and  published  or  broadcast  information;  locating 
and  interpreting  travel  information;  understanding  time  concepts 
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•  Health 

Recognizing  common  ailments  and  seeking  appropriate  medical  assistance,  fUling 
out  forais,  understanding  how  to  select  and  use  medications  and  basic  health  and 
safety  procedures 

•  Occupational  Knowledge 

Understanding  concepts  of  employee  organizations;  how  to  get  a  job,  wages* 
benefits;  safety  standards  and  procedures  in  die  workplace 

•  Government  and  Law 

Understanding  political,  governmental  and  taxation  processes;  communicating 
opinions  on  cuiient  issues;  understanding  historical  information,  legal  rights  and 
lesponsibilides,  and  economic  concepts 

•  Computation 

Recognizing  symbols;  using  whole  numbers  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide  in 
compound  operations;  understanding  how  to  use  and  convert  decimals,  fractions 
and  percentages;  using  measurements,  statistics  and  probability;  interpreting  scale 
drawings,  graphs;  computing  averages;  and  using  computing  shortcuts:  estimating 
and  mental  arithmetic.  (Note  many  of  these  matii  competencies  could  be  included 
earlier  in  a  more  applied  fashion;  here  they  are  defined  in  purer  math  terms) 

•  Domestic  Skills 

Applying  accepmble  practices  in  housekeeping  and  personal  hygiene 

No  particular  preference  or  priority  is  assigned  to  these  competencies;  each  seems  equally 
valid  and  attribution  of  merit  is  relative  to  student  needs  and  interests. 

Assessment  of  competency  level  is  based  primarily  on  die  student*s  ability  to  respond  to 
cues  through  reading  and  writing  skills  using  an  instrument  designed  by  CASAS.  The 
instrument  is  essentially  a  power  test,  with  more  difficult  items  included  in  order  to  test 
students  with  higher  con^tency  levels.  Level  A-1  (ESL  pre-lit)  is  essentially  the  bc^tom  of 
the  scale,  earning  a  score  of  165  or  below.  Average  level  is  nomied  at  215;  the  top  of  the 
scale  is  225. 

How  might  adult  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwoiicers  relate  to  it?  Many  sites  in  California 
are  currentiy  using  the  CASAS  approach,  in  some  form,  and  to  some  extent  Since  school 
systems  or  instructors  need  to  assemble  appnqmate  materials  for  this  approach  thonselves, 
and  since  they  can  use  any  part  of  die  CASAS  approach  without  using  tiie  whole,  die  extent 
of  die  use  of  die  CASAS  system  and  its  adequacy  is  unclear. 

In  a  review  of  the  commitment  made  by  the  states  to  competency-based  education, 
Campbell  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1989)  reports  a  conflict  cited  by  some  states 
between  individually-based  and  standardized  educational  approaches.  While  CASAS  does 
not  represent  a  standardized  approach  to  competencies,  since  it  allows  sites  to  adopt 
materials  and  focus  on  particular  students'  needs,  its  inq}lementation  in  a  creative  fashion  to 
meet  diese  hard-to-reach  students  should  be  investigated. 

Strict  reliance  on  die  assessment  of  reading  and  writing  skills  also  needs  to  be  questioned  if 
intended  for  use  with  adult  migrant  farmworicers.  The  CASAS  approach  is  meant  to  be 
diagnostic  and  mastery-oriented.  Since  the  assessment  instrument  is  in  written  English, 
however,  it  essentially  elides  real  world  competencies  widi  English  reading  and  writing 
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^Us.  These  may  need  to  be  separated  for  truly  assessing  the  competencies  of  the 
fannworker  who  has  been  in  the  country  for  five  years  or  so,  existing  within  a  subculture 
that  has  allowed  him  or  her  to  remain  essentially  mcmo-Iingual  but  functioning  cooqietently 
in  some  of  the  tested  life  skills  areas.  The  occasional  and  migrant  faimwraker  coming  from 
more  professional  occupations  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere,  is  also  likely  to  test  low  in 
functional  coiiq)etency  while  language  ability  is  really  the  issue.  In  otha  wends,  stages  of 
assimilation  into  the  U.S.  culture  may  be  confused  with  functional  literacy.  The  CASAS 
test  could  be  adapted  to  an  oral  format  or  a  bilingual  format  which  mi^t  address  these 
issues.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  necessary  will  be  an  inqxirtant  issue  to  examine. 

The  larger  issue  is  whether  the  ^)proach  is  maiketable  and  whether  it  works  for  those  with 
low  basic  education  skills.  First,  to  what  extent  does  agriculture  share  the  need  fa:  the  very 
same  competencies  as  other  professions?  Can  a  general  set  of  competenci^  be  developed, 
as  these  were,  or  must  tlwy  be  tailored  to  each  snident's  particular  interests  and  needs? 

Is  it  marketable  to  this  population  of  individuals;  if  so,  in  what  ways?  Although  Hispanics 
constitute  the  largest  segment  of  adult  basic  education-ESL  classes  (U.S.  I^artment  of 
Education,  ESL  Notes,  11/89),  few  farmworkers  seem  to  attend  (Meyreles,  Concept 
Paper,  1 1^9).  One  of  the  issues  seems  to  be  in  effectively  situating,  both  conceptually  and 
physically,  the  education  process  so  it  fits  into  their  Uves.  This  issue  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  making  participants  feel  at  hojie  widi ^eir  adopted  culture  will  enhance  their 
motivation  to  learn  English,  and  improve  die  individual's  competency  by  providuig  a 
cultural  firamework  within  which  to  leam  English. 

CASAS  provides  options  to  use  materials  familiar  to  the  student.  To  that  extent,  it  allows 
the  student  to  practice  En^sh  witiun  the  realm  of  the  U.S.  culture  with  which  they  are 
fanuliar.  However,  the  diversity  of  the  farmworker  population  is  quite  large,  -so  the 
question  is  more  complex  than  just  having  the  flexibility  to  use  appropriate  mat^als.  The 
questions  goes  to  the  nature  of  the  needs  being  addressed,  i.e.,  how  can  classes  be 
individualized  to  students  needs  and  interests  emphasizing  development  of  a  basis  for 
service  and  follow-up  (a  case  management  approach)  within  the  movement  toward  overall 
competency  development  needed  for  the  work  fmce. 

Competency-Based  Mainstream  English  Language  Training  Program 
(MELT) 

Of  the  various  programs  available  in  English  Language  Training  (ELT)  and  vocational  ELT 
(VELT),  die  competency-based  MELT  program  appears  to  be  one  with  good  potential  for 
the  kind  of  transferability  that  would  meet  the  ELT  needs  of  tfic  national  adult  migrant 
farmworker  community. 

Altiiough  designed  originally  to  meet  the  employment  and  self-sufficiency  needs  of 
refugees  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  decades  in  unprecedented 
numbers,  the  purposes,  goals  and  program  design  of  ^ti£LT  woidd  app^  to  serve  migrant 
farmworkers  equally  well.  The  reasons  for  klentifying  the  MELT  program  as  a  potentially 
useful  model  for  die  purposes  of  the  Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  Education  Project  are 
listed  below.  However,  the  over-riding  consideration  is  that  both  categories  of 
students/clients,  refugees  and  migrant  farmworkers,  share  sinular  profiles  of  social 
displacement,  psychological  and  cultural  disorientation,  and  extreme  economic  distress. 
They  also  share  remarkably  distinctive  similarities  i  .i  their  needs  for  rapid  solutions  to 
conditions  tiiat  negatively  affect  their  employability  in  die  English-speaking  marketplace, 
their  inability  to  communicate  dircctiy  without  need  of  constant  intervention  by  third 
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parties,  and  their  general  isolation  from  the  American  mainstream  culhue.  These  nurrored 
needs  would  appear  to  be  beneficially  serviceable  by  the  MELT  program,  for  the  following 
additional  reasons: 

•  Theprogramaddressesthecommongoalofpromodngemployability  and  self- 
sufficiency  through  competency-based  ELT. 

•  It  is  cross-culturally  responsive,  adult-leamer  centered,  and  udlitaiian. 

•  It  is  an  integrated  process  which  encourages  efficient  learning  and  establishes 
accountability  through  learning-teaching  con^tei^es  that  are  '^mtoome-oiented. 

•  MELT  provides  a  valid  and  reliable  tool  for  assessing  students*  English  proficiency. 

•  It  provides  a  system  for  defming  student  performance  levels  essential  to  prospective 
employers,  employment  services,  and  other  educational,  social  and  human  services 
providers. 

•  The  program  can  be  reliably  monitored  and  evaluated.  It  also  appears  to  be  readily 
adaptable  to  local  needs. 

•  The  MELT  program  appears  to  be  administratively  flexible.  It  would  permit  the 
essential  requirement  of  Icarmng  English  in  a  vocationally  oriented  setting  concurrent 
with  occupational  skills  trainir^g. 

Since  its  inception  in  1983,  a  body  of  field  experience  has  developed  around  the 
implementation  of  the  MELT  program,  and  practical  staff  training  and  technical  assistance 
may  now  be  available. 

The  BOCES-Geneseo  Migrant  Center 

BCX^-Geneseo*s  in-camp  program  model  is  a  4-month,  3-night  per  week,  curriculum 
which  was  initially  demonstrated  in  1976.  The  program  documentation  is  quite  extensive 
and  the  guidebook  covers  the  curriculum  and  its  related  development,  management,  and 
evaluation  acdvities. 

The  program's  greatest  strengths  are  its  useful  discussions  of  student  needs  assessment  as 
the  basis  for  curriculum  development,  its  progr&m  management,  and  its  integration  of 
weekend  recreation  activities  into  the  night  class  course  materials.  The  guidebook  contains 
most  of  the  elements  that  should  be  present  in  a  good  resource  package.  However,  it  lacks 
lesson  plans  and  tools  for  assessing  basic  skills  competencies,  and  the  "survival  skill" 
elements  are  not  relevant  beyond  the  immediate  group  of  New  Yoilc  migrant  farmworkers. 
It  also  needs  to  be  updated  to  reflect  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  meta-skills 
as  part  of  basic  educaticn. 

JTPA,  Title  IV,  Section  402,  Basic  Education  Support  for  Vocational 
Training 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  funded  national  programs  in  employment  and  training 
for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  since  the  1970s,  originally  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  and  then  followed  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  in  die  early  1980s.  These  programs  have  included  a 
variety  of  demand  skills  in  occupational  training,  primarily  in  preparation  for  employment 
in  the  manufacturing  and  service  industries.  More  recently,  these  have  included  upgrade 
skills  training  in  the  agriculmral  industry.  A  variety  of  modes  and  methodologies  are 
employed,  of  which  the  most  common  are  hands-on  classroom  and  shop  training,  on-the- 
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job  training  (OJT)  and  on-site  training  at  employers*  locales.  Associated  with  these 
vocationally-oriented  offerings  are  support  programs  in  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE), 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  and  its  vocational  counterpan  (VESL).  In  numerous 
instances,  these  support  programs  inclwle  studies  leading  to  the  OED,  otiier  secondary 
school  and  comnpunity  coilegs  certifications,  occupational  licensing  icquiiements,  job  self- 
search  techniques,  world-of-work  <mentation,  personal  and  family  counseling,  substance 
abuse  prevention  ^ucation,  and  child  caie. 

The  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET),  headquartered  in  San  Jose,  Califwnia 
is  among  the  approximately  40  enqjloyment  and  training  *'402'*  programs  that  embody  a 
combination  of  the  activities  described  above.  CETs  have  consistoidy  received  local  and 
national  recognition  from  both  public  and  private  sectors  for  exemplaiy  performance. 
Founded  in  the  mid-sixties,  CET  now  operates  25  training  and  service  centers  throughout 
18  coastal  and  southon  California  counties  aiui  in  the  states  of  Idaho  and  Nevada,  serving 
approximately  3,000  enrolled  trainees  at  any  om  time.  The  "CET  moder  has  also  been 
adopted  by  Uie  California  !!uiiian  Development  Corporation  (CHDC),  servicing 
migrant  farmworkers  in  Northern  California  as  well  as  in  Hawaii,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

CET  is  a  networking  agency.  The  staff  maintain  close  linkages  wiUi  local  educational 
agencies  (LEAs),  particularly  in  adult  and  vocational  education,  continuing  education,  and 
die  community  college  systeoL  They  also  maintain  very  strong  ties  with  the  industrial 
sector,  which  also  provides  them  with  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  maintaining 
current  training  and  educational  programs. 

Long  experience  with  the  migrant  farmworker  conmumity  and  its  unique  philosophic  and 
programmatic  orientation  make  the  CET  model  almost  ideal  for  ibt  purposes  of  this  projecL 
CET*s  effective  programs  for  providing  educational  and  employment  training  prc^rams  to 
socially,  economically  and  ^ucationaliy  deprived  groups  (e.g.  migrant  farmworkers,^ 
refugees,  low-income  populations,  occupationally  unskilled  women  and  youth)  are' 
distinguished  by  the  following  characteristics: 

•  An  unflagging  comnutment  to  the  proposition  that  the  attainment  of  full  human 
development  is  a  basic  human  right; 

•  A  motivational  value  expressed  as  "5i  Se  Puede"  (translated  to  "Yes  you  can**); 

•  A  philosophical  commitment  to  Jeffcrsonian  democratic  principles  and  John  Dewey's 
perception  of  human  development  that  every  individual,  regardless  of  station  in  life,  is 
capable  of  making  decisions  appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs; 

•  A  respect  for  individual  differences  timt  forms  tiie  foundation  for  its  "open  entry  -  open 
exit"  and  "self-paced"  methodologies,  so  essential  when  working  with  disadvantaged 
persons; 

•  An  organizational  authority  and  flexibility  that  can  effect  programmatic  changes  rapidly, 
when  needed,  with  minimum  disruption  to  the  critically  important  instructor-student 
relationship; 

•  The  stnicturing  of  curricula  so  that  each  of  its  parts  (e.g.  vocational,  educational,  and 
human  development)  fc»ms  an  integrated  whole.  The  effect  is  learning  in  a  relevant  and 
interrelated  way.  Academic  matters  are  taught  and  learned  concurrentiy  with  vocational 
matters.  A  specific  example,  germane  to  this  project,  is  die  teaching  of  ABE,  VESL  and 
occupational  skills  concurrently  and  not  sequentMy. 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  

One  of  the  tnapr  factors  affecting  Adult  Education  pzograms  for  adult  migrBiit  fiamnrnkers 
is  the  nature  of  the  authorization  for  existing  programs  and  its  relation  to  other  sources  of 
funding  for  educational  services,  principally  JlPA  funding  and  SLIAG  funding. 

This  can  be  seen  in  a  review  of  the  various  state  plans  for  serving  migrant  fonnworkers 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE)  in  compliance  witii 
Adult  Education  Act  requirements,  in  agency  responses  to  Congressional  debate  on 
xeauthoxization  jf  die  Job  Training  Paimership  Act  (JTPA),  and  in  state  plans  submitted  to 
die  Department  of  Healtii  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  for  SLIAG  funding. 

Most  of  the  language  in  the  state  plans  relating  to  services  for  migrant  farmworkers 
reproduces  almost  exactiy  die  language  of  the  Adult  Edi^ation  Act,  and  indicate  that  if 
services  are  fisderally  fimcted,  they  will  implemem  them  acondingly. 

The  testimony  of  JTPA  402  service  providers  in  Congressional  budget  hearings  on  JTPA 
reauthorization  focuses  on  the  n^  to  increase  services  for  Special  Agricultural  Workers 
(SAWs),  on  increasing  the  service  level  in  Section  402  programs,  and  advocates  long-tenn 
emphasis  on  ESL  and  Adult  Basic  Education  for  the  national  migrant  farmworker 
population.(HR  3266  by  Congressman  Mattiiew  Nfartinez  review  in  the  Employment 
Training  Reporter,  9/26/89).  Farmworker  service  providers  in  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
work  groups,  task  forces,  and  oUier  forums  strongly  support  die  **mainstream"  JTPA 
recommendations  of  die  national  JTPA  Advisory  Committee,  which  target  those  most-in- 
need,  and  encourage  higher  levels  of  educational  investments. 

SUAG  state  plans  reviewed  by  the  Project  Team  (California,  Oregon,  Texas  and 
Washington)  have  focused  j^imatily  on  estimated  «>sts,  and  not  on  service  delivery  sjrstem 
issues  or  curriculum  content  Implicit  in  this  approach  is  the  assumption  that  curricula 
would  be  developed  in  response  to  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS) 
requirements  relating  to  issuance  of  ''Certificates  of  Completion"  to  meet  residency 
requirements. 

However,  Uiere  is  currently  litUe  or  no  inter-program  coordination  among  programs 
operated  witii  different  funding  sources  except  at  the  local  (county)  level  where  service 
providers  are  generally  in  close  touch.  HHS  has  actively  discouraged  proactive  efforts  to 
improve  service  delivery  systems  for  SLIAG-funded  services,  although  the  U.S. 
Departments  of  Education  have  consistendy  encouraged  improved  coordination. 

Along  the  same  lines,  die  standards  included  in  legislation  guidelines  implen»nted  by  the 
states  influence  die  nature  of  the  programs.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  school 
districts  now  provide  ESL  and  Bilingual  Education  to  students  who  score  up  to  die  40di 
percentile  in  English  language  skills,  in  order  to  receive  state  funding.  Prior  to  this 
breakdirough,  need  for  ESL  and  Bilingual  Education  was  determined  at  die  23rd  percentile. 
{Employment  Training  Reporter,  ^3/S9).  While  diis  son  of  regulatory  intervention 
primarily  affects  the  K-12  school  population,  it  has  implications  for  adult  migrant 
farmwoiicer  programs  as  well. 

Increased  emphasis  in  the  GED  on  analytical  skills,  problem-solving  skills  and  writing, 
(Employment  Training  Reporter,  8/23/89)  mirrors  die  types  of  competency  needs 
employers  are  suggesting,  and  influences  adult  basic  education  instruction.  Expectations 
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are  that  these  salutary  changes  in  emphasis  will  influence  the  structure  of  "basic  skills" 
programs  as  well,  and  this  is  viewed  as  a  very  positive  developmem. 

Policy  and  program  developments  regarding  educational  investments  in  educationally 
disMlvantaged  populations  are  generally  positive,  and  this  will  hopefully  extend  to  areas 
with  large  migrant  farmworker  populations.  This  suggests  that  an  important  consideration 
in  developing  curricula  may  well  include  attention  to  the  mix  and  match  ofSversefiindit^ 
sources  to  best  support  the  common  objective  of  providing  ^ective  educational  services  to 
the  adult  migrant  farmworker  community. 
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TMs  bibliography  provides  ittformation  deemed  to  be  appropriate  in  the  plantung  and  b»plementation  of 
educatioiud  programs  for  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  community,  Pr^^gram  maurials,  articles, 
monographs,  reports  and  books  are  listed  and  discussed  The  review  of  State  Plans  for  Adult  Education, 
conducted  as  part  of  the  literature  review,  foUows  imm^iately  <^r  this  bibliography. 


A 

•  Adull  Education  In^tute  for  Research  and  Planning.  Adult  Literacy;  Baekgroumd  Paper  for 
the  CaUfonUa  EdueoHou  SpmmU.  Prepared  by  C.  Miller  ami  J.  Crutchfteld.  Sacramento.  CA: 
C^oniia  Stale  Dqjunnem  &f  Edncatton.  1^. 

Refers  to  Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System  (CASAS),  Qovis  Live-Ability  Skills 
(CLASS),  and  Competency  Achievemou  Packets  (CAPS  project)  assessment  tools  and  materials.  Focus 
cm:  standards  and  of  literacy  effom  in  Califwnia;  deflning  and  measuring  litoacy  in  relation  to 
en^oyer  needs;  groqjs  aeedii^  greater  access  to  adull  Uteiacy  pro^^ 

(Hto*  gtoups  to  rollabciate  in  planning  and  hni^nmiting  literacy  pn^rams;  how  the  state  has  and  will 
cominue  to  keq>  pace  wiA  Califofl^*s  chaining  denK^raqducs;  «Kt  improving  existing  pn^rams.  Points 
to  the  ydiirat}<v«^'      betwe^  Hiq»nics  and  the  re»  of  the  pc^lation.  whore  fewer  than  half  have 
completed  high  school  ccm|)ared  to  21%  of  other  adults  in  CaWoinia. 
dipkmia  do  not  necessarily  measure  actual  learaii^  and  dolls. 

Notes  tiiat  the  Hudson  Institute  deiomined  that  growth  occiqiations  of  the  future  will  require  significantly 
higher  levels  of  basic  skills.  In  describing  pn^rams,  notes  that  baste  litnacy  mid  rapid  assimilation  of 
inunigrant  populatiom  into  main^ream  society  is  die  fiocus  and  goal  of  ESL  pn^rams.  This  includes  not 
only  langua^  skills  but  also  cultural  and  employment  skills.  Elementary  and  secondary  basic  skills  aim  to 
have  students  function  at  levels  "comparable  vo  students  in  the  public  school  system."  These  courses  may 
be  remedial  or  firA-time  edttcatioa:  ttey  are  compelency4»sed  literacy  and  high  school  d^ 
dfHgnfd  to  tfarh  thf  bil^  tnK**'^''  naggssaty  far  success  in  today's  world.  Deanand  otcceds 

siqjply,  so  roughly  two-thirds  of  aduHt  schools  ami  80%  oi  c«wmonity  coll^^  do  not  recniit  to  ESL. 
Citts  recruitment  is  nroessary  to  fUl  ABE  cl^^,  and  that  lar^-unit  ESL  classes  cmss-suteidize  most 
cosdy  classes. 

•  Association  of  Farmworker  Opportunity  Programs  (APOP)  Partnenhips:  Helping  Migrant 
Farmwgrkers  Help  Themselves.  Washington.  DC:  19S8. 

Describes  the  resulis  of  a  sur^  of  JTPA  402  grantees  about  services  provided  to  migrants  who  a«:ep(ed 

full-time  employment.  Most  (7%%)  had  woriced  ISO  days  or  less  in  £imiwoik,  and  abnost  all  had  hicome 

well  below  poverty  level  (when  both  £vm  and  non-farm  income  were  combined).  Occupational  skills 

training  and  plttonem  services,  both  in  and  out  of  agriculture,  wrae  provided.  Basic  Uttracy  and  English 

langua^  training  were  rqnrted  by  S%  of  the  respondents  in  1985  and  4%  in  1986.  Flartia^ 

identified  as  acculturatim  training,  and  assistmice  to  insure  r->mplete  integratiOQ  into  tbe  new  tome 

OMnmimity. 

•   .Building  Educational  Foundations;  A  Survey  of  the  Literacy  initiatives 

Undertaken  by  the  JTPA  Title  /V,  Section  402  Grantees.  Washington,  DC:  1988. 

Describes  the  results  of  a  nirvey  of  J1?A  402  gruitees  re^rding  basic  education  and  litoacy  services 
(Hovided  lo  MSFWs  who  partkqnie  in  their  prograns.  Among  the  grantees.  72%  are  reported  to  operate 
their  own  internal  testing  program  for  farmworkers;  40%  operate  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  im)grams 
(slightly  less  than  half  use  funds  firom  JTPA  Section  402);  98%  refer  gr^tees  tt>  other  ABE  organizatitms. 
Profiles  special  literacy  initiatives  of  Telamon  Coipoiatioo  (North  Carolina)  which  created  a  special  ESL 
program  called  the  Farmworker  School  and  a  volunte^-based  program  called  TELLIT  aimed  at  English 
speakeis;  SER  (Kansas)  which  uses  technok>gy-based  instruction  including  (although  not  designed  for) 
faraiwoikers;  and  SER  (Colocado)  which  operates  three  Comprehensive  Competencies  Programs  (CCP).  in 
developnig  acadonic  and  functional  competencies  for  the  famUy.  sodoy  and  ecomnny;  and  Central  Valley 
Opportunity  Center  {CVOC,  in  Califomia)  which  provides  VESL  and  literacy  instruction  to  potential 
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dropouts.  This  jsogram  also  includes  Ponable  Assisted  Study  Sequence  (PASS).  Califonia  Human 
Devetopoient  Cdipoiatioo  (CHDQ  q»atBs  with  a  giant  fitom  Reading  is  Fundanental  (RIF)  to  promote 
literacy  instnKtion  through  rulio  hroodcasts  and  distribution  (tf  boolcs  and  materials.  Or^tm  Human 
Devel^Mnent  Conxiraiion.  Tennessee  Oppmtuniiy  Pn^rams  Inc..  Rural  C^ipoitunities,  Inc.  in  New  Yotk 
and  Psnnsytvania.  and  New  Mexico's  Home  Education  Livelihood  Program  have  also  participated  in  adult 
£»rowogl»r-febled  littracy  programs. 

•  Americas  Corporation.  Anmotaied  Catalog  of  BtUmgual  Vocational  Training  Materials. 
Draft  Report  b>  the  U.  S.  Dqartnient  of  Education,  Office  of  Vocaticmal  and  Adult  Education,  Contract 
No.  300-85^193, 1986. 

Reviews  a  variety  of  bilingual  vocational  training.  Topics  of  training  sessions  in  .lude:  word 
im>ceising/clerical,  ptotography,  medical  assi^ants.  mechanics,  fam  and  garden  suppli^  marketing 
and  man^ement,  graphic  arts,  tnilding  maintoianoe,  and  others.  BibUogr^hy  inclu(ks  materials  frran 
the  I97(h  and  latH;  indicates  target  gnnqisfca' training,  but  no  asessmou  of  training  ^eoivoiess. 

•  Amnesty  Education  Office.  Amnesty  Etlucati&H  Program  Rtvitw:  Am  Integratioa  of 
Program  Leadership  and  Instructional  Improvement. 

An  adaptatitm  of  the  I.S  AM.  nistiumem  fa-  tl»  Anmesty  Education  Office  to  focus  on  t)»  quality  and 
compliance  of  indivalual  amneay  programs.  A  model  fas  iustitutimal  che«kiisL  Focuses  on  presence  of  an 
cvganizaiicmal  fdiiloa^y  ami  c^jectives  {w  the  program;  emfrfiasizes  ^q^Ucaticm  and  truisfer  of  learning 
(d>j«3i>«s  tranter  to  r^^e  atintions,  b»son  content  sOixesses  stiOoA  neols,  focu^  m  t»sic  langu^ 
skills  and  ^^cation  to  conununity  part^ip^on);  nranitoring  teachers  and  classrocmi  communication 
(ena>urage  and  motivate  paiticqati(»,  provide  explanaticms  aiul  fe^Ibadc,  use  a  variety  of  tedmiqws  for 
cheddng  uiKferstanding  of  lessons,  adjust  lessons  to  studem  needs);  and  incfspcnating  lemning  styles  and 
processes  (use  aural/oral,  vimal  and  kin^thetic-orienied  activities  to  reinfmce  limning).  Also  looks  at 
sq^Hvqaiateness  o£  ^v^^!^  and  classroom  grouping  ^rateg^  (level  of  difficulty,  fcnnat  (tf  materials,  adult 
(Hientatitm,  lack  of  bias,  vsriety  of  materials  and  grouping  strat^i^  clarity  of  msnag^i^m),  availability 
of  guidance  fc^bom  fimne  qjtions.  ixe-am>Dm«tt  and  placonent,  recordkeqin^ 

include  outreach  or  foUow-iq>  mechanisms  or  students'  peicq)ti(ms  of  usefulness  of  dieir  educational 
experiences  and  whethff  these  experiences  have  addressed  dieir  needsw 

•  Austin  Community  College.  ABE'iM'Industry  Handtook.  Austin,  TX:  Author.  1988. 

Provides  model.  stq)-by-stq>  directives,  fmms.  ami  ^^iroaches  for  e^^uatkm  and  interrmtation  of  results 
fa-  setting  up  ABE  pn^rams  in  imhistiy.  Provides  sample  (^^tives  for  ESL  at  intermediate  levels,  and 
samide  finms  lot  needs  assessmoit. 

B 

•  The  Barbara  Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Literacy.  The  Family  LUeraey  Reference  Sheets. 
Washington.  DC:  1989. 

A  series  of  quotes  indicating  die  impwtance  of  parent-child  literacy  pit^rams.  bidicates  that  alult  edi^on 
and  r^aderoic  preparation  are  critical  fa  making  an  impact  mi  the  child  and  breaking  the  poverty  cycle. 
Indicates  children  have  beoi  re^xmavc  to  coming  to  sdtool  with  their  parents. 

•  Batt,  K.,  E.  Furstenberg.  and  J.  Reitzes.  ESL  Currkuhim  Guide:  Materials  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  to  Adults.  Reader  Development  Program. 
Philadelphia:  Tlie  Bve  Library  of  Philadelphia,  1988. 

Provides  overview  of  ESL  in  the  context  of  basic  skills.  Identifies  four  levels  of  ESL  (Beginner.  Advanced 
Beginner,  Imeimediate  and  Advanced),  and  five  diflierentapimiaches  toward  ESL:  1)  General  ESL  Onduding 
listening,  £9)e^ing,  reading,  pronunciation,  grammar,  writing  and  ccqiing  skills);  2)  Pre-vo^(mal  ESL 
(language  needed  for  any  j^);  3)  Vocational  ESL  (job-specific  language):  4)  Academic  ESL  (college-level 
English);  5)  ESL  literacy.  Indicates  some  woris  wiU  vary  depending  on  students'  backgrounds,  educational 
Icvds  and  needs.  Covers  English  for  special  purposes  (e.g.  engineering)  and  ESL  fat  literacy.  Offers  text 
resources  addressing  die  differem  areas. 
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•  B«Bn.  R.M..  RS.  Johnson,  and  S.  Lane.  Vtimg  CurrieuUm  Bos$tS  Measures  lo  Identify  and 
Monitor  Promts  In  an  Adalt  Basle  Edacation  Program.  Pittsburgh:  University  of 
PittslHiigh.  InstHoie  for  Piactice  and  Rtsearah  in  Educa^ 

Notes  limits  of  existing  assesment  measures  for  ABE  and  sogg^  solutions.  Nom-ieferenced  tests  tend 

not  ID  lelatifi  to  'He  content  of  short-dmatifNi  aJoU  IHeiacy  curricula  ami  are  ikm  meant  to  be  diagm^. 

CiBTiciiiom-taaed  measures  (CBMs)  are  shod  ta&y«  administered  at  ft«.qiie3it  intervals  to  help  instructors 

detennine  teaching  cffectivenea  and  to  niake  necessary  modiflcatlom.  An 

piOgie^  toward  weeUy  pids)  is  important  for  oMHivatioo  and  docmnmiaii^ 

uang  weekly  1-minitte  repetitive  oral  reading  procedures  cm  nanraiive  materials  to  ctmsisiently  and 

efficiently  monitor  performance.  Oral  reading  fluency  meffiures  ctmelate  hi^y  with  oiCtaa  measures  of 

reading  perfonnanoe  (dies  FOchs,  19^  1988);  and  peifonnanoe  was  tested  as  reliable  (about  91%),  whether 

u^g  4di,  Sth  or  8th  giale  passage  with  peifonnai^  on  the  4ih  grade  p^sagra  signifiontly  Jx^ter. 

Instructors  can  assess  such  techniques  reli^rfy.  Crittrion-rclaied  validity  coefficients,  towever.  proved 

incoRsi^ent  widi  ^  California  Adiievemem  Test  (CAT)  and  the  Woodrock  Woik  Reco^iitioo  SniMesL 

CBMs  o»y  in^iairB  diflScrem  aspects  of  ba^  ddlls  impron«mem  dian  the  s&ndffli^^ 

as  coropten^thig,  not  nin^ting  odm*  assessment  tools  en-  on-going  program  emphasis  O-c*  poor 

performance  diouU  not  lead  to  more  oral  reading.  rq)lacing  instnictiooal  needs  f^ 

comprehension).  Rnovides  guklelines  for  i^g  CSMs.  No  roentira  of  the  types    sti^ents  for  whom  this 

would  be  appn^iiatB. 

•  Bean.  R.M.  and  R.S.  JcAnson.  The  Pittsburgh  Adult  Competency  Program:  A  Model  for 
Effective  Literacy  Pn^ramming.  Adult  Lit»acy  and  Basic  Education.  Volume  11  (1).  1987. 

Discuses  a  literal  and  vocational  pn^am  (PAQ  ba^  on  six  elements:  ass^ment,  flexible  grouping,  a 
Strang  math  ami  reading  onriculum,  strategies  for  self-direction,  staff  devd(^»natt  and  evali»tion.  Pro-am 
is  im  wedcs  long  vnih  nine  weeks  of  instruction  and  me  week  of  ^  seardi.  Students  mm  for  a  3-hom 
period  each  wrakttey  for  a  tMal  of  45  se^kms.  One  day  a  week  ^wlents  have  an  oppoitunity  to  hear 
speakers  from  variois  cnnpffii^  to  visit  plat^  of  potential  emi»oymait  or  to  woric  in  specal  areas  of 
need  or  interest  Instroctor  needs  to  be  knowledgeable  about  literacy  and  adult  educaiioa.  Classes  occur  on 
the  college  campus.  Stipends  are  provided  to  cover  trmisportatioD  and  lunch.  Staff  mclude  a  job  developer 
widi  framing  related  to  awareness.  Deigned  for  adul&  whose  basic  skills  lEdl  in  the  0-^ 
standardized  iesis  \/idi  hiaorte  of  previous  acadonte  fiiilure.  Failure  affect  their  pefomancetluxMigh  poor 
$elf-<steem  and  poor  expectations.  The  model  is  needs-based;  particqiants  select  their  own  goals;  materials 
and  activities  are  of  high  interest  and  relevant.  Gains  are  seen  in  temis  of  attmdance  rates  (85%); 
completkw  rates  (95%);  job  |ri»emeoi  and  additional  training  rates  (50%);  gain  in  reading  level  of  1  grade 
after  2  months  in  reading  and  S  griide  in  nradi.  md  pc^  ve  ^titudes  toward  learning  reading  (as  measured 
by  the  CAT).  Indicates  these  are  cxccpdoml  outcome.  Cites  Huniei  and  Hamian  (1979)  who  indicated 
dn^mnt  rate  in  most  adult  literacy  pn^rams  was  near  80%.  and  thte  is  auMHig  tl»se  who  are  willing  to 
paiticipaie  at  all  in  a  formal  program.  Also  cites  McGntil  (1984)  vAio  indicates  spedlic  reading  level  is 
often  a  requirement  that  pnriubits  entry  for  many.  PAC  demm^trates  beneflfi»  of  university  invt^vement. 
Since  the  program  is  located  in  metn^litan  Pittslwigh,  prcri»bly  few  farmwmkers  are  involved;  no 
mention  of  types  aS  yib  skills  provided. 

•  Beder,  H.  and  T.  Valentine.  Iowa's  ESL  Students:  A  Descriptive  Profile.  Des  Moines,  lA: 
DqKUUnem  of  Educaticm.  1987. 

Cites  diversity  within  tte  MHi-English  speaking  population;  states  tlK  n^  to  reflect  this  diversity  in 
cunicula,  pn^ram  planning,  and  implonentation.  Pmpose  of  stuffy  was  to  understand  rootivati(»i  to  attend 
ESL  programs;  to  categorize  the  ESL  pt^wlaiion  based  tm  ESL  bdiavior  expet^ons;  and  to  describe  each 
pailicq»ting  ethnic  groiqi  acctHding  to  sociodeniogrq^  ami  motivaticmal  variables.  Study  involves  ESL 
particqmuts  in  four  community  ctdlege  pro^Bms  in  uiban  centers.  States  that  most  ESL  instructitm  is 
povided  in  these  large  inten  centers.  Devetoped  items  on  motivatian  based  on  ii^  fipom  indents  and  thur 
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t^hers.  "Cain  nrntrol  ov»  life,"  'Integrate  into  American  society,"  and  "reduce  isolation  by  trying  i»w 
thmgs,"  were  the  moa  imponant  d«n^. 

•  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  Program,  City  College  of  New  Ytxk,  Job  Readiness  SUtts  and 
C0mpi$emcies:  'mstruetiomil  Otjeetives  of  the  Program.  1984. 

Competence  identified:  PrejiarBtitHi  for  making  ocoqational  ctoices  and  dedskns  (kmiwing  oac's  own 
charartfrisTics  as  th^  relate  to  career  ami  oocupatioaal  decision-insddng;  characteristics  and  raiuirements  of 
various  occopatims;  and  relationship  of  perKnal  and  occiq»tiooal  rcqmrements):  reassessing  basic  skills 
gmoidly  useful  in  the  warkfdace;  pc^sessing  ba^  jc^seddiQ  and  jdb-fceqring  ddlls  CiKluding  resume 
preparitioii,  ise  of  warn  ads,  emptoymat  agencies.  uaiQ  the  telqibone  to  reqioad  to  job 
preparing  written  responses  fior  same  {Hirpose.  compledng  job  application  forms,  knowing  and  practicing 
effective  work  habits,  and  developing  positive  work  attitudes).  Provides  a  day-by-day  topic/aim  grid. 
liKhides  enqdi^  on  punctuality,  benefits  (dififereiKs  b^weoi  gross  ami  n^  pay,  anrnqm^faC  compen^tian, 
^)ecific  deduoitms,  vacatkms);  <m-site  visit  sho{^g  (re^rding  defective  items,  receipts,  returns,  bills); 
poductimt  ami  analysis  of  resume  and  qq)lications. 

•  The  Bottom  Uae:  Basic  SUUs  in  the  Workplace.  A  Joint  Publication  of  the  U.S. 
Defiartroent  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  EdiKatioD. 

Indk:ates  inoblems  in  the  w(^<»ce,  how  to  identify  and  address  them  in  the  organization. 
C 

•  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento.  CA.  CBAE  -tqff  DevelopmenL  The 
NEW  I.S.A.M.  Institutiomal  Self-Assessment  Measure.  A  Planning  and  Program 
Improvemenf.  Tool  for  Competency-based  Ptograms  (Scoring  Criteria).  Developed  by  John  Wise  and 
revised  by  David  HemphiU,  Sylvia  Ramirez  and  John  Tibbetts.  VOICE  Netwtsk  09297. 1989. 

A  model  of  a  pro-active  implementation  checklist  Five  major  compoiwnts:  management,  instruction, 
guidance,  rating  criteria,  nunmary  analysis.  Managen»nt  empha^^  die  existence  of  a  pn^ram  goal 
statement  with  key  elentents  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  competencies  are  identified,  using  life 
skills  as  well  as  employability  comp^encies  (if  a^jropfiate);  diere  is  evidence  of  a  comfHidiensive  local 
planning  process  inchiding  bu^nesses:  courses  have  ctHiqietency  outlines  and  instrwtiRS  know  bow  lo  use 
diem;  nuterials  are  tied  into  the  molines;  sfucfents  ait  ortemed  to  the  pn^rmn,  pl^^ 
is  a  immitoring  and  revision  process  in  place  including  aaff  development  and  commimity  dissonination  and 
outreach. 

Instruction  emi^iaazes  im)visi(xi  of  inf(Hmaii<Hi  meded  by  insmictcas  in  a  timely  mfflm^  sharing  lesscm 
ccmtem  widi  students;  transidms  and  their  relatim  to  sUkSents*  needs  aiMl  abilities;  and  nxmiUNring  stu(tent 
pofonnance.  Learning  ^les  are  addreswd  in  the  te»dung  of  die  competem:y-based  les^ms.  and  ttwn 
balance  of  student-tether  talk  ami  methods  used  to  retain  student  intoest  and  to  encourage  student 
paiticipatkm.  Stales  that  cuoss-cultural  awaraie^  and  knowledge  are  integral  to  die  plarming  oi  instnictkm. 
aid  ifutmctors  have  ii^Nit  into  evahiatkm  approaches.  Guidance  onj^iziK  develofmiau  oS  compreheisive 
individual  student  employment  plans,  est^li^ent  of  course  pre-requisites,  effei^ve  flow  infcmnaticm 
among  personnd  involved  in  training  dmHigh  n^tin^  and  odier  cdiannels.  Provitfes  socmng  forms  fOT  each 
area. 

•  California  Literacy  incorporated  (CaUM)  Directory,  San  Gabriel,  CA,  1989. 

CalLitban(Hi-profit(Rganizati(minoperBtic»isince  1956,  a  directiHy  of  programs  in  California  associated 
widi  Laubach  Literacy.  Indicates  die  i^ed  ft^  non-traditional  outreach  ba^  on  recent  studies  showing  diat 
4.5%  of  Uiosc  in  need  of  literacy  assistance  are  receiving  it  Lists  jnograms  and  contact  persons  associated 
widi  CalLiL 
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•  CalLit  Tniaing  Teacher's  Mamual  for  Skill  Book  1. 

Imlicates  focus  ofbocdcasb^iimingcmBzerotev^focisingcasouiKisaiidletteroam 
CHI  to  shoit  vowd  sounds;  Bode  3  to  Irog  vowel  sounds;  Book  4  c^er  vowel  sounds  and  ccmsonant 
^Kllings.  Indicates  the  focus  of  Laut»ch  Im(H»  is  to:  rat^Ush  let^-souiKl  lelationshqis.  team  through 
association,  mo^  fam  the  wdcnown  to  the  known.  intitNlucc  familiar  vocabulary,  use  repetition  to 
straigthen  the  visual  image,  use  meaningful  omitent.  introduce  something  new  in  each  les&sa,  make  it  easy 
for  the  soulem  to  help  himself,  team  reading  and  writing  tt^ether,  aiKl  inovide  easy-to-teach  lessons. 
Provides  a  precis  on  it»arch  basis  for  Iesi»  devel^^xnem. 

•  Calif onia's  Vnflmisked  Battle:  The  War  oh  Poverty.  Sacramento.  CA:  A  Report  of  the 
CaUfomia  Department  of  EcoKMnic  Oppralimity  Advisny  Cdmmi$^<»,  1989. 

The  action  on  forrowcricers  in  California,  pp.  36-37  of  the  State's  annual  "Status  of  Povmy"  report, 
estimates  that  the  fumwoiker  pc^Hilaiiai  reached  abnost  2.900,000  in  1987.  Of  these,  slightly  n«»e  than 
1.000,000  worked  the  fields  and  orchards  of  the  $14  billi<»  agribusiness  ii^ustry — the  State's  largest 
industry.  Rumwoikers'  dq^ei^ts  m^  up  the  remainder  d  pcqnilatirai;  iQ^atmnnately  two-thirds  are 
school-^  childrai  (1 .200.000).  The  1989  annual  rqxxt  mcs  die  inactequ£»:y  of  resoinces  availabte  to 
address  the  needs  of  this  pgnilaiion  in  education,  child  care,  housing,  and  warteos'  benefits. 

•  CaUfomia  Tomorrow.  Out  of  the  Shadows:  the  iRCAISUAG  Opportunity.  A  Report 
to  the  California  PostsecoN^  EdiKaticn  Conmi^ion. 

Indicates  the  need  ftv  teachera  to  receive  tr^ning  cm  how  to  t^h  {Re-literate  individuals  to  incr^e  their 
access  to  km-level  m^erials.  Al»>  states  that  a  range  of  support  services  should  be  offered  widi  child  care, 
tran^xxtation.  counseling  (including  vcKatioi^  and  educmional},  and  CHioitaticMi.  so  thu  iKwly  legalized 
can  make  use  of  tte  educadooal  systems. 

•  Lambum,  L.  Writittg  the  CED  Esmy;  A  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Students.  Mississippi 
State  Dqnrtment  of  EdtKation.  Pascagmila  Sciaoi  District,  1989. 

Notes  that  revi^  GED  tests  require  higher-level  analytical  skills  than  i»vvious  tests.  Provides  tips  to 
teachers  about  tww  to  train  stud^ts  to  take  the  test,  concentrating  cm  teaching,  reasoning,  and  logic 
throu^  writing. 

•  Campos,  P.V.  and  S.  Kotkin-Jaszi.  Califormia  Farmworker  Enumeration  Report.  Prepared 
under  contraa  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Regicm  IX,  Migrant  Health 
Programs  for  the  Associated  California  Health  Coiters  and  the  California  Health  Federation. 
Sacramento,  CA:  June  1987. 

Thisrepcxtpresenlsanestimaticmof  the  annual  di^butionctf  the  number  of  farmwcnkos  and  SarmwcMker 
(^)endenls  throu^KXtt  Califoxnia's  58  counties  Ux  the  fHirpose  of  assisting  in  planning  tealth  s^ces  for 
farmworicers.  Given  scarcity  of  reliable  demogra}^  infcxmation  cm  CvmwcHkcrs.  this  repcA  serv^  as 
an  additional  source  of  orilatml  infcmnation  valuable  to  the  jHOvisio  of  any  type  of  services  to  this 
community.  The  Division  of  Health  Services  Delivray  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  identifies  tte  primary  use  of  State  Unem|rioyment  Insurance  (UI)  data  as  the  investigatcvs'  basis 
few  this  rqxKt,  which  states:  "To  date,  it  is  tlK  only  federal  or  state  data  thm  {Q^iears  to  accwaiety  en 
Calift»nia*s  fiannwcHkers." 

•  Center  for  Ai^lied  Linguistics.  Basic  English  Skills  Test.  Test  Manual  for  Forms  B.  C,  and  D. 
Washington,  DC,  1984. 

This  is  a  test  of  elemmtary  listmng  ccmiprehensioo,  q)eaking.  reading  and  writing,  intended  for  use  with 
limited-Engli^  ^waking  adults  to  imiicaie  level  of  need  for  English  or  literacy  instnic^on  (placement), 
)m}gress  in  mastery  of  English,  and/w  area  of  need  for  assistaiKe  (diagnosis).  It  was  used  in  conjunction 
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witfi  the  Mausncam  English  Language  Training  (MELT)  curmuhun  to  graeratB  eight  aiK^  perfonnance 
levels.  The  testconsisis  of  a  Core  sectkw  mMl  a  Lileiacy  Skills  section  Ute  Core  section  is  an  individuaUy 
administered,  face-io-face  interview,  requiring  about  10-15  minotcs  per  s&nient,  cued  by  a  picture  test 
book^  The  bocddet  6epkts  a  snies  of  pictures  of  simulated  resu-life  tasks  »ich  as  telling  time,  asking  for 
directions,  handling  vert>al  toms  for  mcmi^  and  kmnving  Iww  to  describe  what  hqq)m«l  in  a  simple  car 
accidrat,  oraversing  socially  at  a  simple  level  Aiso  included  are  reding  and  writing  tasks:  re«)gniz>ng 
wads  and  c(m|deting  a  short  bt(^;r^[)hical  form.  The  LiterKy  Skills  sectira  ksts  an  hour  ami  prBcnts  a 
^^r^ty  ctf  ta^  fitxn  recognizii^  caloidar  dates,  to  understanding  how  to  read  labels  ami  reading  tmlletin 
boaid  aniKwncements  ami  warn  ads.  Writing  tasks  range  fnm  addressing  an  envek^ 
completing  an  ^^)licati(m.  The  test  was  miginaUy  u^  with  newly  anivMi  refugees.  T^ 
is  ai^cable  fw  mdividuals  who  are  Cuniliar  with  American  culture  may  be  troubiesmne;  only  sixteen 
percent  (16%)  soared  below  level  three,  this  assteiilation  may  coifound  perfcmnance.  The  que^on  also 
arises  as  to  whether  gnMaalUteiacyimiFovemem  is  sufficient  to  break  the  cycle  (tf  poverty.  Ignoring  the 
i^ie  ol,  "one  has  to  start  ^miewhere,"  die  question  ansa,  what  sort  of  knowledge  change  in  behavtor  or 
fmu^(MBl  literacy  is  ne^led  to  tmimnre  tteir  tcosmaac  cradition?  It  may  focus  on  tte  connection  between 
want  ads  mid  devek)ping  resunw  data,  m3t  the  distinct  tasks  of  each. 

•  Chisman,  P.P.  Jump  Start;  The  Federal  Role  in  Adult  Uteraey.  Final  Report  of  the 
Project  on  AduU  Literacy.  Spoisored  by  the  Southpifft  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis.  1989. 

One  of  Uie  n^jor  findings  of  the  rcfon  is  that  enhancing  the  nalicm's  human  r^ources  must  be  a  primary 
primity  of  SMteral  domestic  policy.  The  report  indicates  that  any  one  delivery  system  alraie  (vohmtem, 
business,  nhool  nioim)  cannot  solve  tlw  adult  lita:acy  ani  productivity  imAilem.  More  effective  and 
cocHdimoed  delivery  sy^ems  are  needed,  with  wronger  inteUecuml  underpinning.  The  lepwt  advocates  that 
agencies  respm^iMe  fm*  delivering  tesic  education  sovices  should  be  co<Hxiinaled  at  the  State  level,  thrmigh 
the  state's  plan,  as  well  as  at  local  levels.  While  it  do»  not  advocate  any  particular  qqxoach  toward 
instruction,  it  does  stress  the  need  for  innovation  aiMl  the  desiral^Uty  of  expiring  the  utiUty  ^ 
in  instruction.  Assessment  of  program  effectiveness  as  well  as  service  delivery  effectiveness  are  also 
important  elements  of  the  recommoK^ons 

•  Competeney'Based  Mainstream  English  Language  Training  (MELT)  Resource  Package. 
Washington,  DC:  <5fficc  of  Refugee  ResetUancnt  (ORR).  Social  Security  Administration,  U.S. 
Dqiaitmem  of  HeaUh  and  Hunmi  Services,  198S. 

The  competency-based  MELT  Resource  Package  consists  of  1)  the  MELT  Core  Cunicuhmi,  2)  the  Student 
Performance  Level  (SPL),  and  3)  the  Basic  English  Skills  Test  (BEST)  and  Administrative  Manuals.  The 
psKikage  provides  guidance  for  English  Language  Training  programs  in  focusing  tteir  effnts  towards  a 
iXHnpetency-based  apfmsxh  to  language  instriKticm  for  i^ugees.  It  is  the  result  of  seven  national  MELT 
demonsnatimi  piojects  funded  by  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  in  1983  and  1984.  Nineteen  refugee 
English  language  traming  iHOgram  sUes  partktpated  in  d^  MELT  demon^ration  projects.  Tte  field-testing 
of  the  MELT  was  omducted  on  1375  refugee  students. 

•  Cmigressiraial  Re^arch  Sovice.  Peter  Gic»dano,  Bibliograpi^,  Educaticm  and  Public  Welfare  Library 
Services  Division.  Federal  Policy  for  Vocational  Education:  Selected  References. 
December,  1988. 

Provides  references  rels'ed  to  issues  in  vocational  evaluation  of  non-English  speaking  individuals, 
disadvantaged  individuals,  md  individuals  in  rural  areas.  Also  indkates  references  on  collaboration  between 
service  provider  agencies  ani  public  and  private  pannershqis  in  vocational  education. 
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•   .  Adult  llUteney:  Selected  References.  April,  1989. 

Provides  refereiiMs  related  u>  ttie  scqie  of  the  illitoacy  {mMetn  and  initiatives  to  address  it  (both  deand)le 
IHt^TBins  and  some  of  tluse  in  operatim  at  that  time). 

•  Cones,  M.  HamUet^ped  Famworken.  Repon  to  the  Rehabilitative  Sauces  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  197S. 

The  definitive  study  of  incidence  of  handicaps  within  die  fiainiworiEer  populadm.  Typis  of  injuries  and 
likely  rehabilitati<w  training  needs  are  indicated. 

0 

-    DeLoayze.  W..  R.  Grosso-  and  E.  BuUun.  A  Source  Book  for  Evatuatimg  Special  Projects. 
^fewYoric  State  EdiKati(»Dq»ifniait,  Bureau  of  Adidt  and  Continuii^Efhication,  1988. 

Describes  differoit  stqs  hi  evaluation  design,  implemoit^ion,  ami  analysis.  Provides  prototypes  of  fwms 
to  be  used  for  fisdlity,  woikshop  and  ^udoit  intake  equation. 

•  Ddta  Systems  Co.,  Inc.  ESL  Resource  Cotalog.  DundM,  ni;  Delta  Systems  Co.,  Inc.,  1989. 

Annotate  cmlog  of  ESL  basic  and  siq^cnientary  texts  and  videos  fv  adults.  Covm  tl»  range  of  ESL 
topics:  Basic  texts.  Amnesty-oriented  materials.  Grammar.  Composition/Writing. 
Conversation/VocalNilaiy,  Lis^ning  Comprebmsim.  Reading  Compretoision,  PnnunciaUon,  Idinns. 
U.S.  Culture^itizenship,  English  through  Music/Drama/An.  English  in  the  Content  Area.  Vocaticmal 
ESL.  English  for  Specific  Purpo^  (ESP),  English  for  Business.  Games,  Computer  Software  and 
Reference,  and  Teacher  training  and  reference 

•  Dixon.  DJl.,  M.  Vargo  and  D.W.  Campbell.  lUUeraey  in  Cal^ornia:  Needs,  Servtees  and 
Pro^^ts,  California  State  Department  of  Education.  1987. 

Indicates  more  than  43%  of  the  illitcrRif-s  in  CaUfomia  are  white,  native  CalifcMn^ns,  white  sqqiroxiniately 
24%  are  Hisqianic  aAilts;  die  nuyo'^  ^  recm  arrivals  to  this  ooanny.  Most  adult  edncadon  services 
have  ooncentrated  iqion  providing  ESL;  qjproximaiely  79%  of  those  enrolled  in  diese  cbsses  are  Hiqianic 
and  Asian.  Documentatian  of  the  rate  of  migrant  fannworicer  use  of  services  is  not  jHOvidod.  Recommends 
coordinatkm  betw^  iradiii<Nial  ABE  and  altonative  adult  e<hication  jnoviders.  Suggests  CBOs  and 
programs  «idi  as  CalifcHnia  Literacy  Campaign  be  utilized  as  'Yeedm'*  for  aduh  schools  and  programs. 
Reviews  difliering  definitions  of  literacy  and  implic^<»s  iox  ^vice.  %vam  that  revising  lox  cultural  te^ 
IHas  did  not  significandy  affect  the  scores  (S  pcrints  iq>  or  down).  Provides  a  roo^  classification  of  ESL 
students  as  imnugranis  or  refugees  ^^arK  (a)  weU  educated  and  Uterate  in  thCT  own  langMg^ 
familiar  with  western  culture,  and  somt  English  (need  coover»ticHi  skills  and  reading  course);  (b) 
semi-Uteraie  m  didr  own  language.  fmOiar  widi  weston  culture,  and  aUe  to  qwak  and  read  s^ 
(c)  semi-Uterate  ami  speak  no  Engli^  d^e^g  need  to  qieak  and  undo'^and,  also  n^  to  read  to  beccmie 
fully  fiuictiotting);  (d)  neidter  speak  nor  read  Engli^  are  non-literate  in  dieir  own  language,  and  lari^y 
unCuniliar  with  American  culture.  (They  are  said  to  lack  the  experience  which  would  allow  diem  to  learo 
easily  in  classroom  settings  and  cannot  compete  m  such  classes  with  studoits  firom  the  previous  three 
groiqjs.)  Curricula  often  make  assumpttons  which  are  inappnqmate  about  die  students  undnsianding  of 
western  oilture.  They  must  teach  fat  more  than  English.  Feel  it  is  unrealistic  to  exp^  pt^jcwm  wIh^ 
primary  puipt^  is     training  to  do  s»ioos  remediation  as  wdL 

E 

•  Employment  Training  Reporter  (ETR),  1989.  Washington,  DC:  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 
Discusses  developn^nts  in  empk>yinent  training  and  skill  needs  for  adults. 
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•  Tk0  NttAoma  Alliance  of  Busiiuss  (citation  lQ/18/89). 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  has  used  a  cuniculum  which  goes  beyond  basic  literacy  requirements  to 
employability  enhancement  Their  a^noach  involves  a  two-phase  woricer  letraining  curriculum  which 
incliKies  a  TOO-ixm  g^Mral  coie  sectim  covering  shop,  math,  bluqmm  reading,  metrics  ami  statisical 
IHOcessing  contnil.  Tlie  fim  50  hours  are  generic,  bm  are  foUowtd  by  ISO  hours  (tf  trains 
spedfe  job  type.  The  second  stq)  is  designed  to  help  woriMTS  become  part  of  what  they  caU  a  "sclMirecKd 

woricfoce." 
F 

•  Facing  the  Challenge:  A  Profile  of  Poverty  in  Cel^omia.  Sacramento,  CA:  A  Kepon  of 
the  CalifcHnia  Department  of  Ec(»omic  OiqKxtunity  Advis(»y  Commisskm.  1988. 

This  report  pn>vides  a  brief  overview  of  the  craiditions  affecting  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
nationally,  as  well  as  in  Califonia,  within  a  l»oad  perspective  of  poverty  and  its  causes.  It  iitentifles  the 
migrant  farmworker  as  the  ''poorest  of  the  woriting  poor."  and  cites  effwts  to  ameliorate  devastating 
omditions  in  enqiloyment,  ediKaiion.  he^th  and  sanitatitm.  and  housing.  The  sectira  on  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Farmwofkeis,  pages  72-79.  is  attributed  to  La  Coopeiativa  Campesina  de  California,  a  statewide 
association  of  farmworico-  servKe  agenci^ 

•  Fields,  E.L..  WX.  Hull,  and  J.A.  Sechler.  Adult  Literacy:  Industry-based  Training 
Programs.  The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education.  Columbus:  The  Ohio  State 
Univeraiy,  1987. 

Lists  training  programs  by  stale.  Discusses  four  different  types  of  industry-based  pn^rams:  1) 
IndividuaVIndiiect,  2)  Groufilndiiect,  3)  IndividuaVDirBct,4)  Gro^^Direct  Indivuhial/OnMip  relates  to  die 
number  of  employees  for  wIkoti  a  specific  program  content  is  developed.  Indirect/Direct  relates  to  the 
perceived  benefits  for  the  company  from  onployee  program  completion.  *I>pe  1  is  likely  to  be  pan  of  the 
benefits  package  and  was  the  early  focus  of  employee  development  approaches.  As  organizational 
management  moves  toward  less  hierarchical  relatkms.  with  larger,  less  nanowly  defui^ 
education  skill  ptopms  arc  moving  toward  Type  4.  Currendy  Type  4  is  res(med  to  primarily  wten 
introdiKtions  of  innovation  require  {Heparatkm  in  increased  ot  different  types  of  cognitive  iBtx^ing  of 
infOTnati(H). 

•  Fingeret.  A.  Adult  Literacy  Education:  Current  and  Future  Directions.  ERIC 
Ctearinghoose    PiMx,  Career  and  Vocatranal  Education,  1984. 

Concludes  that  diffoent  a^Hoaches  wc^  siKcessfully  with  different  segn^ts  of  dw  adult  p(^Iati(Hi. 
Pitri}Iems  of  measuring  tuiKticHial  litoacy  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  reladve  importam^  <rf"  reading, 
writing  ami  cooununication  widiin  a  given  definition. 

•  Fort  McDowell  Vocational  Education  Program.  o>  World  of  Work;  b)  Counseling. 
Phoenix,  AZ:  Affiliation  of  Arizona  Indian  Centos,  Inc.,  1987. 

Materials  obtained  ftom  Western  Cuniculum  Condination  Center  (Hawaii).  They  provide  guidance  on 
concepts  and  ^ills  needed  by  new  participants  entering  the  wtHkforce.  Topics  covered  in  die  World  of  Work 
include  self  undo^tanding  (expectations  and  vahies  clarification):  life  and  carco-  planning;  personal  job 
search  procedmes  and  needed  reference  data;  letter  and  application  writing:  interviewing  dos  and  don*ts;  job 
testing:  and  under^ding  wages.  The  counseling  materials  are  mainly  for  die  in^ructor. 


ERIC 
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•  Frey.  LA.  and  CM.  Reigdotb.  liutructioMi  Modgls  for  Tutorimg:  A  Revtew.  Jounial  of 
InstnictkNial  Devdc^Hnent,  1986. 

c«ni»ie$  different  noorii^  ai^xroadies:  I^bach  Utency,  (focusing  cm  tutoring  «lults  in  reding, 
writing  and  ESL  tfaraugh  camnHinity-based  volunteers);  stnictured  Hearing,  (used  for  K-12  peer  tutoring  as 
well  as  for  parent  ami  iwapn^essi(nal  tutoring  in  both  reading  gnd  math):  program  med  tutoring,  (much  like 
programmed  instmctioo,  the  materials  are  described  in  detail;  aims  at  remedial  instruction  in  reading  and 
math);  peer-mediated  insnoction  (med  for  spelliDg  and  baste  skills  with  adults  in  AT&T  and  etementary 
scho(d);  and  the  audio-tutorial  system  (u^  audio-tqws  which  are  conversations  with  an  ifKtnict(»;  a  live 
inaructor  is  always  arailflible;  i^laige  and  small  gRHq>instiiiction;  used  primarily  in  s^n»  ^ucatfon). 
Fuids  the  need  to  distinguish  between  remedial/fiist  tinne  tutoring,  mainline/^^ 
instructional  anroach  or  supplementing  other  instnictianal  approaches);  and  peer^xofesaonal  tutoring  on 
the  basis  of  tearoer  chmactoistics,  setting  and  learning  task  itquirements.  Div<^  approaches  in  tutoring 
are:  or^nizational  (dic^  concerned  with  the  presen&ukin  compcments  of  instruction);  delivery  (those 
concerned  with  materials  phy^cal  setting  or  human  contact):  and  managonent  (those  dealing  with 
diagnosis,  reconOceqiing,  pre^riptions  and  trainUi^.  SslTective  tutoring  seems  to  have  the  followmg 
common  elements:  (a)  systematic  anangemem  of  the  sub^^t  matter  to  be  taught  (cleariy  hierarchical);  (b) 
specific  in^nictional  srat^es  for  ise  oT  stimulus  nutnials  aod  feedl^,  (c)  explicit  management 
procedures  which  inchide  instnictiorul  prescri|NioD  aiMl  ieca:lto 

facility  instnwti(m  and  nnanagement,  and  (e)  trained  tut«s.  Criteria  neetted  for  y/hea  to  use  each  modd  or 
how  to  adapt  existing  models. 

•  Friedenberg,  J.E.  Serving  LEP  Students  in  Vocational  Education:  Workshop  for 
Administrators.  October  1989. 

Available  through  VOICE,  California  Department  of  Educatitm.  560  J  Stre^u,  Sacramento,  CA  9S814. 
Aimed  at  secondary  school  studrats.  RecomnKnds  devekqMnNtt  of  sh(xt  tele|4ione  interview  form:  name, 
address,  telq)hone,  language  spckea  and  level  of  i»oficiency,  citizen^p,  length  of  time  in  the  U.S., 
country  of  origin,  level  of  education  in  VS,  or  another  country,  support  services  needed.  After  meeting 
them,  reporommds  a  kmgo-  intake  fimii.  reason  for  srival  in  the  U.S.,  planned  loigth  of  stay,  alien 
regiaration  or  citizenship  nimiber,  spcxisar  (if  spplicaUe),  family  ccmtext  (parents,  siUings,  children  with 
language  spoken),  work  cxperioice  in  the  U.S.  astd  other  countries.  Recommends  compiling  assessment 
informatioo:  ESL  test  of  oral  and  written  English  proficioicy  for  idacemem  puiposes  (emphasiss  that  d^ 
should  not  be  used  to  exdwie  people;  oral  and  written  n^vc  language  proficiency,  vocational  interest  and 
aptitude  (APTICOM,  demonstrttion  performance  checklist,  writtm,  multiple  choice),  math  skill  levels, 
vocational  ^  levels.  Provides  siotple  ways  to  rate  oral  proficiency  in  English  tot  pronunciation  (foreip- 
naiive),  grammar  (inaccurate-atxurate),  vocabulary  (inadequate-adequate),  comprdiemion  (incomplete- 
comfrfete).  fluency  (halting-aiModi): 

•  So  halting  and  fitagmentaiy  as  to  make  conversation  virtually  impo^ble; 

•  Usually  hesitant,  ficsced  into  silence  by  language  k^iitaticMis; 

•  Speed  and  fluency  are  iBdier  strongly  affocted  by  lai%uagepn4)tems; 

•  Speed  of  q)eech  seems  to  be  slighdyaOected  by  language; 

•  Speech  as  fluent  and  effonless  as  that  (Sanative  ^leaker. 

Provides  sources  of  tests  for  fcnmal  vocational  inters  and  fq}dtu<fe  in^iuments. 

•  Fry.  £.  FAe  ReadatiUty  Formula  that  Saves  Tim.  Journal  of  Reading.  1986. 

Article  pres«its  one  of  tlM;  several  ^proacbes  toward  estimating  the  difficulty  of  written  materials. 
Difficulty  is  based  on  the  number  of  sentences  per  1(X)  words  and  tte  number  of  syllables  per  1(X)  words. 
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Di»usses  ihe  difficulty  of  validatiiig  the  measuit  in  terms  of  grade  level.  Uses  teacter  or  librarian 
judgments  of  materials.  Readabilky  does  not  take  into  acccwnt  diflkulty  of  subject  matter  or  clarity  of 
subject  matter  {Htsentaiion;  thereby  assuming  everybody  has  the  same  cultural  clues. 

G 

•  Gueuktte,  D.G.  (Ed).  Using  Teehnology  in  AdtUt  Education.  Olenview,  111.:  Scott  Foresman. 
1986. 

Discusses  the  qaesti(m  of  whether  omputer-based  medk  are  useful  in  adult  educatirai.  Assumes  lewhing 
should  be  learner-centered  (ix..  inaiuctitmal  qqiroaches  should  be  im^nued  with  each  txh^  ami  into  the 
learner's  own  objecd^.)  Widi  tecbnoh^  this  involves  rDcaicq)tualizing  who  the  leanw  is  and  how  tlwy 
benefit  &om  instnKtkm;  interaction-«ient^  (vobal.  wiitten.  oi  manipulative,  implying  some  degree  of 
indivulualiz^ira);  task<entered  Onqdymg  soia»  degree  of  competoicy  base):  and  self-directed  (implying 
center  of  cootnd  of  the  teaming).  Mohods  o&  evahmtion  indicated  rdy  oi  writtoi  or  ol^Kived  behavior,  ami 
IK)  di^inction  is  made  ooncernmg  which  learners  the  tBcluiology  is  best  siiiied  fcH",  or  t^ 
which  it  might  west  best  Basic  learning  needs  are  identified,  howcva.  These  sug^  careful  organizalion 
of  nraterial  to  emphasize  qqmpriaie  cues;  tfteati(»  developroem,  requiring  the  need  to 
and  interest  of  the  learner  through  cokir,  brightly  humor,  novdty,  and  meaningful  grouping  of  topics; 
rq)eation  aS  concepts  throu^  a  variety  of  cont^ts  and  media;  and.  ability  to  see  reailG.  through  self- 
directed,  sdf-paoed  learning. 

H 

•  Handel.  R.D.  and  E.  Goldsmith.  ChUdren's  Utentun  and  Adult  Literacy:  Empowermeat 
through  Inttrgtnerational  Learning.  Pittsburgh,  PA:  Presented  at  the  Adult  Liter^y  and 
Teduiology  National  CcmfereiKe,  July  1988. 

Describes  reqxm^ofadults  to  literi^trBiniiigba^  cm  chiMren's  Inoature.  The  mt^vatim  to  paiticq»te 
is  in  parnits'  CMtcem  for  their  children's  wel£are.  The  instructional  ai^Troach  us^  currently  arailaUe 
chikhvn's  litemure  to  qqxal  to  nostalgic  ami  creative  adult  viaons.  Roding  akM^ 
are  pan  oi  the  experience.  Spinning  each  sessioi.  they  disoiss  what  already  is  known  aboit  the  tt^ic, 
then,  they  proceed  to  whm  to  read  to  lemn  hkbc,  wA  finally  to  Ascussions  erf  wlnt  was  leaned  from  the 
reading.  Each  class  cx  woricdK^  foct^  tm  a  specific  type  of  childnni's  literature  and  includes  presentation 
ci  illustrative  bodes,  modeling  of  die  reading  aiaiegy  and  its  apjdicaticm  to  die  boola;  sttidem  practices: 
|Hesentati(w  of  related  adult  reading  selectt<Mis  and  book  borrowing.  Parents  are  taught  tow  to  develtq)  a 
reading  rMord  of  their  childmi's  experience  on  which  they  note  comments  otd  reactions.  Feelings  of 
empowennent  and  success  are  primary  outgrowths  of  pailidpation  in  die  experience;  as  weU  as  int^^ 
endiiuiasm  in  cmitinuing  die  jaogram.  Practice  in  making  predicticms.  active  involvunent  in  reading  and 
thinking  were  also  part  of  the  teaching  onf^hasis.  The  stiucttire  dqiemls  on  the  ability  to  read  U)  some 
extent.  If,  however,  participants  could  not  read,  die  in^mctCH-  read  atoud  and  engaged  die  groiq)  in  (nal 
practice  and  disoisaon. 

'  Harvey,  F.  Th$  External  Diploma  Program  (New  York  Model).  Paper  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Council  of  EdiK:ation  for  die  State  Directors  of  Adult  Education 
CcnfereiKX,  Albuquerque,  NM,  July  1989. 

Summarizes  a  Fmi  Foundation  sttidy  of  key  f^tc^  deterring  adults  fnm  participating  in  existing 
ciedentialing  mettods:  n<9eded  fkxMity  in  time  requirements,  relevance  to  adult  life,  types  of  testing  ised. 
individual  power  to  undotake  learning  m  dieir  own,  recognition  of  what  mlults  do  outside  erf  sctool. 
Syracuse  Research  Coipcsatiai  put  togedier  an  external  hi^  school  diploma  im^ram  to  address  these 
issi^.  Assesanent  modes  incliKled  pntfolio  omipilation  aiui  Mutations  (rf  job  mid  community  life  tasks. 


ANNOTAIHD  BIBUCX3RAPHY 


Demonstratioo  of  ach»veineiit  was  focused  on  problem  sulving  not  just  recall  of  aibjeci-^tered 
knowl«lgc  and  on  perfonnance  to  a  writtoi  siandard.  Indivi^ial  re^XHiMbilitjr  w»s  emiAiasized  by 
pinpcnnting  needed  remediation  and  refenal  to  estisting  learning  resources.  Compettficies  reqaired  for 
credentialing  were  determined  by  a  pand  of  educational  business  aul  commuoity  leaders,  l^ese 
comp^encies  ii^luded  ?  brands:  (1)  effective  communication,  oral  and  vnitffn,  computation  and 
qq^catto  of  graeral  math  raoc^Ks.  (3)  decist(»  nuddi^  and  self-awaitness,  (4>  scientific  awareness, 
including  malytic  and  inductive  leasonii^,  (S)  »)cial  awareness  and  piotdein  s4>]viin|,  <6)  consumer 
awaien^,  (7)  occupational  preparedness.  A  difiTeieia  fnlBit  of  student  utilised  ii^|r«^ian«-H»mely, 
mxc  long-tenn  workers  who  had  never  aoempted  GED  work. 

■  Hayes,  E.  Hlspamle  AduUs  amd  ESL  Program  Barriers  te  ffurtkipation.  TESOL 
QUARTERLY.  Volume  23  (1),  March  1989. 

Cites  the  English  Langua^  PrDfidaicy  Survey  (ELPS)  of  19S2.  wbtcti  npoited  39-49%  of  the 
qqxoximaiely  10  milliwi  Hiq»mc  adults  in  the  U.S.  ate  illiterate  in  Englislt  (>kiCfiy,  1986).  The  Adult 
PerformanM  Level  Pn)j«;t  (1975)  which  indicainl  S6%  of  the  Hispanic  pcyulasios  was  functionally 
illiterate.  Indicates  that  22%  of  the  illiterate  adults  are  Hispanic.  No  figure  jnoytded  on  rates  of 
participatton  in  Adult  Education  pn^rams.  Map^  the  Deterrents  to  Partic^^afim  scale  Ufs  low  lii^aie 
adults  (Hayes  &  Darkenwald.  1988)  to  identify  faaoss  odier  than  sex  and  a^  that  affect  panicipation  in 
Adult  Education.  Focus  here  is  on  deiments  to  participation  expoienced  by  Hi5{ianics  txcausc  they  have 
not  b^  included  in  other  sudies.  Focus  is  specific  becuise  Hayira  ami  D^ten^d.  \99&  8t  19S8.  ai:gne 
th^  groiq)8  differ  in  what  barriera  afiiKt  them,  so  diat  p»ccpti«is  of  (tet^ffci^  nee^tobe  elicited.  This 
study  idoatifies  fom  factors:  percqxion  of  mismatch  betwera  »lf  and  school  (age,  ^fisjilceaf  in^tutimal 
loratioi,  soci^  cintext  nusii^;  tow  self^onfidence  (lack  of  social  comntt):  ladt  off  access  Cdid  not  know 
about  classes,  did  not  like  the  nei^bohood)  and  pei^Mial  constmints  (Samily  probleiniS,  neeied  time).  Cross 
(1981)  cited  in  flndi^gs  that  edncationaUy  disadvantaged  adults  fitequently  Q]^^ 
such  as  negath«percepii<»s  of  the  utility  of  education  and  lack  of  conftdence  in  tbdrability  to  learn.  Low 
ecoMMoic  stttus  si^sgests  that  diild-care  and  transpor.atkm  cos&  may  be  sigtiifcar^bari^fs.  Hendricks 
(1973)  cited  diatlSspanicinunigramsoltea  consider  their  residence  tenqx^^  bog-range  utility 

of  English  not  felL  Studied  Hispanics  attending  large  raban  ESL  {Hograms  in  Nev/  les^  in  spring. 

•  Hofmann.  S,  (Compiler).  /«  RtcognitiuH  of  Culture:  A  Rmostrte  Gttide  for  Adult 
Educators  about  Women  of  Color.  Tallahassee,  FL:  Florida  State  Ufiive^fsityr,  Department  of 
Educational  Leadeishq).  1983. 

Presents  descr^Mkas  1^  different  authors  of  die  charactoistics  of  different  pc^Nilatiosis  of  females  of  coto. 
AlK)  lists  resource  (nganizations  which  work  with  these  pt^wlaticHis.  PofNilatiois  oicluiR  American  Indian. 
Black,  Haitian,  Hi^KUiic,  and  Indochine^  women. 

•  Hull,  WX.  and  J,A.  Sei.bler.  Adult  Literacy:  Skills  for  the  Amfriittm  Witrk  Force.  The 
National  Center  for  Resrarcb  in  Vocational  Education.  The  Ohio  State  UfUvetsity,  t9S7.  R&D  Series 
No.  265B, 

Lists  ddlls  to  enter  and  to  iHOgress  in  job  market.  The  fonMr  iiKludes  reading,  writing,  counting,  ackiing, 
»ibtracting,  multiplicaticm,  divisitm,  reading  f(x  facts  and  information,  legible  witifig,  fonn  nMnpletioa, 
»gnature  aiid  dating,  nmixefaenskm  of  foltowing  and  leaimi^I^^  iadic^  job  nubility 

aiH)  skills  are  (Hientedm(»eU)wani  analytical  and  communicatkmsldlls  than  the  list. 
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I 

•  ndey,  P.  Adult  LUeney  VoUtmtttrs:  lssu§s  and  Idtas.  Columbus,  Ohio:  National  Cam  fcx 
Research  In  Vocatk»al  Education.  198S.  (ERIC  ED  260303) 

Review  (tf  Ae  itseaich  indicates  evidence  ilim  the  itoatuie  A)es 

have  not  bwa  sdij^ied  to  malysis.  Two  n^onal  cnganizations.  Literacy  Volunteers  of  America  and 
Laubacb  Litoacy  Action  are  reviewed.  Questions  raised  concern  the  li.oiiis  of  the  effectiveness  of  these 
imgrams  and  whether  there  is  a  diffiercnoebetweraaadic^B^illiteiacyai^  Indict 
researdi  is  ne^led  to  determine  tlie  relatiwiship  of  loqg-imge  benefits  to  studoifi  and  volunteers  from 
hi^y  tedmical  lai^rams,  «4iidi  as|)ects  of  fitetacy  ^^dunteer  pn^rams  ought  to  be  stmctiired,  and  about 
the  relationship  between  the  corporate  and  voluntary  sectors.  Cites  Zachariadis  (1983)  that  the  differmce 
between  community-based  {xi^iams  and  tfte  national  Uteracy  campaigns  is 
constbnency  (e^  migram  woiicers),  are  not  affiliated  widi  an  ffi^dzaiion  that  defines  U 
cf  materials,  they  are  leainer-centercd  SKl  that  th^  attempt  to  reach  *1be  hani^oe  poov" 
programs.  lilsBry-based  ]Hograms  ami  program  affiliates  of  the  natimal  literacy  volunteer  progratfA  fail  to 
attract.  The  dich(»omy  between  omimimity-based  (nograms  and  others  is  soea  as  focusing  on  skill 
acquisitim  in  a  ccmtext  of  impoving  the  «»Hiomic  well-being  of  their  sbid^its  vs.  an  acadonic  context 
which  diagnoses,  grades,  and  uses  standardized  materials  to  equip  individuals  to  function  at  a  certain  level. 
Includes  a  protocol  for  programs  that  engage  in  inoblero  sieving. 

•  Interstate  Migrant  Education  Council.  Migrant  Education:  A  Consolidated  View.  A  Special 
Project  of  the  Education  Cwnmission  of  the  States.  Denvo-.  CO:  Int&state  Migrant  Education 
Council,  1987. 

Emphasizes  K-12  inograms  Us  migrant  tmawaiiaa  children.  However,  i^ovides  excellent  information  on 
ccmcenirations  <^  fiirmwcnkers  aiKl  the  types  of  educatiOT  initiatives  in  imiivid^ 

-  Irwin,  P.M.  Adult  Uteraey  Issues,  Programs  and  Options.  DC:  Congressional  Research 
Service.  1988. 

Pres«its  an  historical  perspective  on  definititMis  of  initen^y  and  their  relati(Mishq>  to  attained  grade  level. 
Difficulty  of  using  the  national  Adult  P^umance  Level  definid(Hi  is  that  inogiams  might  end  up  sming 
per«>m  who  are  the  least  needy  C2()%  of  the  (»Uege  graduate  and  43%  (tf*  ll»  enqtoyed  are  not  fimcd 
conpetent  by  APL  ^andards).  Notes  ^jparmtcon^n^  that  xm»  nwasure  of  functitmal  illiteracy  should 
replace  the  conventiratal  definition.  Summsizes  the  variety  of  miti^ves  targeting  literacy  improvemenL 
Indicates  three  main  roncems:  (1)  A  single-focus  jm^ram  is  kA  likely  to  be  a  suitable  reqxMise  to  the 
needs  of  various  types  of  persons  (in  need).  (2)  existing  public  agencies  (schools  k)cal  govonments)  are 
likely  to  be  relied  on  as  the  delivery  system  for  fnograms.  Indicates  that,  as  with  the  target  group,  ttw 
capdnUty  of  these  agencies  wiU  di0ier  relevant  to  the  effectiveness  of  serving  the  populate 
the  need  to^ly  on  personal  choice  for  the  d^ion  to  participate  is  diffKulL 

J 

•  Johnson,  W.B.  Workforce  2000:  Work  and  Workers  for  the  list  Century.  Indianapolis: 
HudsOT  Institute.  1987. 

Discusses  the  challenges  for  the  w(Hkf(vce  in  preparing  fcH*  and  accomplishing  tte  needed  changes  in 
productivity  and  increased  use  of  techirak^  in  the  w(»kpUu«.  Problms  of  recoiKuling  needs  of  families, 
ethnic  diversity  and  employment  sldll  needs  with  currcm  educational  otoconia  discussed. 
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•  Kentucky  Departfnent  of  Education.  Project  ExeelleMce;  Evaluation...  the  key  to 
ExceUeuce.  Final  Rqwn.  1987. 

Provides  quality  standards  for  Adult  Education  programs,  forms  teed  for  assessii^  compliance,  and 
implementadon  of  the  evaloaitoo.  Quality  is  related  co  program  goals  and  whether  paiticipants  were  able  to 
acquire  basic  literacy  ddlls  necessaiy  to  ftmction  in  society,  become  more  employable,  productive  and/or 
resixmsible  dtizeas.  Fonm  addiess  die  lan^  of  topics,  inclwtiiig  w 

exist,  what  types  of  facilities  art  used  and  available,  recency  of  materials,  topics  covered  (pre-liieracy, 
literacy,  consumer  economics  and  academic  related  diploma  subjects),  ise  of  instmcdaoa]  technology  in  the 
program,  adequacy  of  staff  training  and  infonnation  collected  pertaining  to  types  of  students,  their  progress, 
and  traods  in  ABE;  and  the  ment  of  dissoninaiimi  of  diose  ma^ials.  Standards  seem  adaptable  to  any 
program  or  set  of  students. 

•  Kissaro,  E.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers. 
Kejpon  to  Rehabilitation  Services  A(bninistration,  Washington.  DC:  U.S.  Dqxaitment  of  Education. 
1987. 

The  report  pitsaits  a  profile  of  avml^le  rehsdnlit^tMi  and  trainii^  services.  It  ideatines  the  training  needs 
of  the  Carnmiricer  pcq)ulation  tfid  the  proUons  encountered  in  obtaini^ 

•  Kissam.  E.  and  J.  Intili.  Preliminary  Results  of  the  SAW  Legalization  Surrey.  Santa 
Rosa.  CA:  (Womia  Human  Devdtqment  Coiporation, 

The  repots  {sesents  a  profile  of  legalized  fismivrariters  based  cm  interviews  with  leplizatimi  ^ifdicants  in 
nonhent  California. 

-  Kissam,  E.  and  J.  Intili.  California  Farmworkers  and  their  Families:  Policy  and 
Program  impttcoHons.  Santa  Rosa,  CA:  Califtffnia  Human  Developmem  Coptsation,  1988. 

Rqwn  presous  a  detailed  anal]^  of  demographic  mt^roups  among  the  Special  Agriculunal  Wc»ker 
(SAW)  population  and  fectms  which  afifect  these  groups  in  ihdr  use  (tf  tducatkmal  a»I  social  services. 

•  Koch.  K.D.,  L.  Mrowicki  and  A.  Ruttenberg.  Personal  Stories:  A  Book  For  Adults  Who 
Are  Beginning  To  Read.  Book  1  and  Teachers'  Manual.  Palatine.  IL:  Linmore  Publishing.  Inc.. 
1985. 

Materials  obtained  finom  We^em  Curriculisn  Coordination  Cotter  (Hawaii).  T^ 

to  sp  along  widi  classroom  imtraction--these  are  not  self-learning  for  die  emrly  beghmer.  Tte  approach  is 

boacaUy  auraVbial  in  written  form.  The  materiab  are  appsrendy  onem^  towani  adults  wh^ 

class  l»d(grounds.  The  apiRoach  may  be  useful  for  migrant  Cannwoikers.  die  cultural  omtext  seems  less 

useful. 

•  Ko»^.  J.  Illiterate  America..  Ciarden  City.  NY:  Aachts  Press/Doubleday,  198S. 

Indicates  the  parameters  of  die  crisis  of  illiteracy  in  America.  Discusses  the  nature  of  literacy  and  illitei^y. 
and  necessary  elements  of  plans  10  address  die  problem. 

L 
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•  Maclay.  CM.  and  EH.  Askov.  Computer-AUed  tmstruethm  for  Mom  and  Dad.  Issues  in 
Sdenoe  and  Technology  Volume  IV(1).  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1987. 

Describes  efTons  to  useCAI  to  in^nove  Uieiacy.  One  pioneering  ivoject  is  Adult  Ba^  literacy  EducaticHi 
(ABL£).  implemenied  at  Central  Piedmont  Cooimnnity  College  in  North  CaroUna.  Technology  for 
Literacy  (TLQ  is  another,  situated  in  the  St  PSmil,  Minnesota,  public  schools;  IBM's  resesich  on  PALS  in 
another  efTorL  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Literacy,  pan  of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  is  investigating  the 
effectiveness  (tf  adult  literacy  courseware  (running  on  the  Apfto  lie  miaocomiHiter  widi  2  disk  drives,  a 
color  monitor,  pinter,  ami  a  speech  synthesizer),  that  aims  to  improve  the  skills  of  kiw-Uteracy  adults  who 
are  the  parrats  of  childroi  receiving  qiecial  instnKtion  paid  for  by  Qsqiier  I  fi^^ 
been  a  problem;  but  thought  computer-based  (neutral)  teaching  would  help:  especially  where  their  children 
were  using  them.  Courseware  uses  a  " whole- wwd"  approach  teaching  1000  high  frequency  and  functional 
words  that  appear  tm  ^licaUon  forms.  Words  are  gnxqied  in  ten's,  which  fcmn  a  .^son  word  set.  The 
speech  synthesizer  presmts  multiple-choice  ami  nmipletim  exercises  so  ttat  the  stiHloit  can  i^actice 
nxognitkin  of  the  laiget  wonb.  Feeb  the  oHnjuter  has  h^ied  widi  attentbu^  (praple 
show  up  nn»e  regularly  and  are  beginning  to  bring  tiKir  firirads).  At  first  served  rnily  1-3  |»rents; 
recniiirocnt  has  been  easier  as  the  program  has  become  iWMe  well-known. 

•  Marshall,  R.  The  EdiuaOon  Crisis  and  tlu  Futurt  of  Oar  Economy.  Paper  presented  to 
Carnegie  Corporation  Confnoice.  Turning  Points:  Edu(»tion  in  America  in  the  21st  Century, 
Washington,  DC  June  1989. 

Discussi<m  of  the  presses  on  the  American  educatknial  |HOce^  ami  how  they  are  hamlled.  Specific 
workplaces  are  not  identified.  Paper  emphasize  the  need  fn  higho'-order  thinking  skills,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  deal  with  ambiguity  and  to  r^^y  adjust  to  change.  Suggests  problem  in  measuring  workforoe 
quality  because  average  years  of  schooling  and  expenditures  do  not  translate  into  high  skill  levels.  Calls  for 
a  national  campaign  to  address  the  iHoblems. 

•  Martin,  PL  and  B.  Mason.  SAWS,  RAWS,  and  Panaworkers.  Sacramento,  CA:  Employment 
Development  DqxaitnM^  California  Agricultural  Stwii^  90-1.  August  1989. 

ITiis  aialytical  pa^ts  expMns  the  evi^utian  and  nature  of  CaUforoia's  labor-intensive  i^ulmre,  which  has 
become  dependoit  on  migram  farmworiccn.  The  effects  of  die  provisicms  of  tte  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986  (IRCA)  regarding  Special  Agricultural  Workers  (SAWs)  and  Replenishment 
Agricultural  Wwkers  (RAWs)  that  generated  mine  than  1.3  million  aiqilicatims  for  legalization  are 
discussed.  Since  California  rqvesoits  approximattiy  S7%  of  nationwide  fomworker  legalism  efforts,  the 
authos'  infcHinalion  is  useful  in  any  study  of  die  growing  fairnvta^  ctmimunity's  nenls. 

•  Mcllvoy,  NJ>.  Uuracy  Is.  Vocational  Educatioi  Journal,  April  1989. 

Reviews  the  dimensions  of  tlw  pn^lon  of  illiteracy  and  makes  recomnwndaticms  fm  policies  to  addr^  iL 
Indicates  that  with  the  excqNion  of  2-^ar  colleges,  {mtdic  educatitxi  has  not  met  its  share  of  the  iiKicased 
demand  for  occupatiraial  training;  business  and  industry  have  had  to  fill  tte  gap.  Cit^  demograjAic 
statistk^  for  clients  of  »iult  education  classes  (Hill.  1987)  as  eocmomically  and  educadcnully  advantaged 
individuals  seeking  sdf-improvement  and  advaiKement.  Minor^iK.  individuals  widi  less  than  a  high  school 
dipfcMna,  and  tow  income  persms  tend  to  be  undarqis^ented.  The  needed  oompoisaitty  classes  for  these 
individuals  coropri^  only  ab(Hit  5-7%  of  the  adult  educatira  programs.  While  the  largest  numb^  of 
illiterate  adults  are  White.  U.S.-bom;  the  highest  rates  of  illiteracy  are  among  minorities  (16%  of  white 
adults  compared  to  44%  of  Blacks  and  56%  of  Hispanics  are  indkainl  as  fictionally  illiterate,  cf.  Kxml). 
Indicates  J(ri>-Oriented  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  will  require  many  welfare  recipients  to  attend  state-qxmsored. 
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locaDy  develc^ied  bask  edimdon  and  job  irainnig  pn^rams,  for  which  G)ngiess  has  autlKvized  up  to  $7.8 
billion  by  1996.  Indicatts  many       bdp  in  ap|riying  basic  skills  to  thdr  jote. 

•  McKay.  E.  A  Visual  Summa^  of  Hispanic  Ihrnograpkics,  Washington.  DC:  National 
CouncU  of  U  Raza  (ERIC  Document  ED275  755. 274  754).  1986. 

Discusston  of  ilUto;^  rates  in  relaUm  to  pn^KxtitHsI  itpresemation  in  the  1980  census. 

•  Meya.  V  and  D.  Keefe.  Th€  Laubach  Way  to  Rtadiag:  A  Rsview,  Lifelong  Learning. 
Volume  12(1)  1988. 

Pnovides  a  critical  review  of  the  instructional  materials  provided  to  vc^un^ers  by  Laubach  Way  to 
Reading— ftsscntiany  f  i  "bocom-iq)  approach"  CTq>limizing  phonics  and  pronundation  instmctiflo  as  an  end 
to  it^lf.  Basic  matt'iiaW  ii^lude  four  skill  books  with  tethers'  mannals.  books  of  sbwt  stores  and 
"checkups"  tests  which  accompany  each  test  Supplemenial  materials,  isicluding  shon  stories  and  a  scries 
entitled  Focus  m  Phcmt^  are  provided.  Reeling  is  viewed  in  Laubach  as  "cracking  the  «)de."  not  is 
"meaning  making."  Discusses  whether  sindlar  sounding  consonants  (m/n.  b/d)  dwuld  be  prK4»>i»i  at  the 
same  time;  and  vtiiether  con^mfflits  with  different  pronunciations  (t^.c)  shmild  be  taught  at  the  same  tinte. 
The  authors  cite  Cnnnin^iam  (1983)  and  other  curmu  reading  theorists,  and  say  it  may  be  cmfiising. 
Emphasizing  vowels  unnecessarily  seems  to  curtail  vocabulary  introdwtion.  Imlicates  no  findings 
documenting  the  effectiveness  of  Laubach  appro^.  Authore  feel  the  qjpnoach  has  sunxmevs  because  it  is 
easy  fcH*  literacy  volunteers  and  Uiuxs  to  use. 

•  Meyreles,  R.  CoMcept  P^er:  Farmworktr  Education  and  Employment  for  the  Year 
2000  and  Beyond-^  Strategy  for  Building  Human  Capital.  Sacramento,  CA:  La 
Cooperativa  Campesinade  Califonda,  1989. 

bidtcates  the  need  to  overa>roe  ednc^onal  deffcits  of  fannwoikas  and  h^  diem  prq)^ 
fiituie.  St^^sfi  mnlti-a^icy  cooniinaiion  between  the  Dqmtments  Labor  and  EdiKation  to  provide 
ifiBcesffliy  finmicial  mxppon  to  the  Califocnia  Dqtanmou  oi  Education  and  JTPA  402  grantees.  Indicates 
Section  402  grantees  cannoL,  on  their  own,  meet  the  very  large  needs  for  ESL,  literacy  and  ren»ediation  that 
they  find.  Cites  60%  (tf  migram  fannworicer  studoiis  who  drop  out  of  s>:lu)ol  statewide;  a  mean  educational 
level  for  newly  l^alized  farniwortceis  oi  5.4  years. 

Merced  Adult  School.  Merced  Unicm  High  School  District.  Skill  Requiremtnts  and 
Competency  List.  Comst  Matoials.  Merced.  CA,  1990. 

Describes  skill  levels  within  coropetenci^.  and  priority  sequence  for  teaching  skills.  Competencies  listed 
include:  Use  of  community  r^urces.  occupational  knowledge,  ccmsumer  ectmomics,  and  health. 
Beginnii^.  Interanediate  and  Advanced  levds  are  described  in  temis  (^behavioral  outcon^  lequi^ 
level  within  ttch  subjea  area. 

•  Mines,  R.  and  PX.  Martin.  A  Profile  of  California  Farmworkers.  Davis,  CA:  Giannini 
Fioundation  <tf  Agricultural  Ec<momics.  Giannini  Infomiation  Series  No.  86-2.  Univnsity  of  California 
at  Davb,  Diviffl<»i  of  Agriculune  and  Natural  Resources.  July  1986. 

This  survey  mA  veposi  ickntifies  U%  number  ami  characteristics  of  fiarrowcskers  in  CalifOTiia,  the  natk)n's 
larg^t  labor-intensive  agricultural  state.  The  profile  emerging  &om  the  study  in  1986,  obtained  by  a 
comiHi^iaisive  fleld  siuvey  of  1300  Eannworicers  throu^iout  die  state,  contains  infmnatioi  still  valid  ios 
service  program  planners  today  on  die  i»ed  for  adult  education  and  othor^rvic^  for  gumwakers. 
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•  Mmteivy  Peninsula  Unified  School  District  Course  Outlines  and  Selected  Materials  from  ESL 
Pn^ram. 

Describes  three  differem  coar^s:  Orientation  and  Spinning,  Level-I;  Inteimediaie,  Level  n:  and  Advanced 
Iniennediate,  Levcl-m.  All  stipulate  outctme  competencies.  Course  I  emphasuces  ^iliiy  to  handle  routine 
adult  requirements  entailing  personal  infbnnation  and  communication,  mcmey  and  banking,  transponation, 
food  and  restaurants,  comparison  shopping,  health,  telqihooe,  employment  vocabulaiy,  hoUday  recognition. 
Course  D  onphasiz^  ability  to  hanioe  more  advance  but  still  routine  ffifult  requiremaits  fa  the  same 
tqncs,  extendi  to  imlude  bousing,  community  resources,  and  job  referral  ^xirces.  Course  in  empha^zes 
ability  to  handle  nuue  advanced  but  still  routine  adult  requirements  for  dw  saxM  ti^ncs,  exteiufed  to  telude 
computing  discounts,  idmtifying  methods  oi  financing.  Placement  test  fcmn  provided  imlicating  oral  and 
picture  stimulated  oommunicatitHi. 

N 

•  National  Cotter  for  Resrarch  in  Vocational  Education.  Developing  a  Curriculum  in  Resfwnse 
Uf  Changing  Options.  Ohio  State  University:  NCRVE.  1987. 

Reviews  curriculum  developnmtt  (occupational  ssaiym,  verifying  analyas,  analyzing  verified  skills, 
translating  competencies  into  perforaumce  objectives  and  sequeiKnng  tenninal  perfcnmance  objectives)  fw 
devdoping  adult  vocational  curricula.  Curriculum  development,  adult  learning,  and  jmffam  r^ention  isstvs 
are  disossed  and  seem  relevani  for  this  project 

Principles  of  curriculum  devek)pfla»t:  building  on  cuirent  knovKledge,  discussing  how  skills  fit  into  ''the 
big  picture":  sequence  ta^  and  conient  for  eariy  need  (eg.  skill  aib-r»iuiitmatts  of  t^cs);  sequence  based 
on  nonnal  job  sequence  (even  if  this  meai^  more  diffk:olt  tasks  come  first);  sequence  for  frequency  of  use 
(learn  tasks  done  more  frequently  w  in  qq^t^ri^  order);  sequence  finHS  simple  to  1^ 
sequeiKe  to  provide  exit  points  to  aibon^iqiaiicms;  ^queace  to  iiiidate  ami  maiiuain  so^ 

Prindfdes  of  mluU  devek^ent  ami  leaniing  theory  emphaaze  the  ne»l  to  remove  banios 
e.g.  schedule  and  k)cate  da^es  foi  v^r.venience  of  paittcqunts,  stop  diaigmg  fiiU-time  fi^  for  pait-time 
panicipation,  offer  a^^iropriaie  OMirses  of  study,  and  provide  for  tran^wd^on  and  child  care  needs.  Cites 
Cross  (1981),  and  Daricenwald  and  Merriam  (1982)  abna  psychosocial  baniers:  negative  evaluations  of  the 
us^ulness,  q)|m]|ffiatBness  and  pleasme  fiom  engaging  in  athdt  education  or  one's  own 
persist,  do  well  (compete)  and  relate  to  myths  about  aging,  teaming  and  intelligeoce  as  well  as  previous 
educational  experiences.  To  reduce  tfiese  attiuidinal  b^iriers.  cites  Chickeri^g  (1981)  about  instiuitiooal 
opportunities  to  build  in  difTerem  types  of  relationships  b^ween  facuby  and  stiKlents  Cmodel,"  "resource." 
"colleague")  addressed  to  the  devetopmental  stages  and  styles.  Cites  2  adult  devdopmem  principles:  a) 
nNtvement  away  from  '"•tendency  toward  self-directed  learning  Omfdying  instimtim  c^a  reinforce  this  and 
will  reinforce  the  mode  of  learning  characteristic  of  adulthood,  citing  Mezirow,  1981);  and  b)  adults 
cumulate  esqwrioiM  that  deflnes  a  jtctsoa  as  unique,  and  each  can  be  a  resmnte  f(x  teaming  (implying 
instnictns  should  identify  what  leamexs  can  offer  to  each  (Mher,  ure  expniemial  tecfmiqu^  small  groiqjs. 
seminars,  field  trips,  simulations,  games,  and  case  audies).  Also  discusses  six  factors  in  learning  that  may 
be  agC'related:  a)  pacing  or  learning  speed  seems  to  decrease  with  age  (implying  r»luction  of  time 
constraints  ami  need  for  self-pacing);  b)  impcxtance  of  personal  rdevance  ami  familiarity  of  materials;  c) 
motivatimi  for  leaning  and  interest  in  activities  is  critical;  d)  levd  of  fwnal  ediK^ation;  e)  level  of  social 
class;  and  f)  jvel  of  physical  health. 

Summarizes  crucial  aspects  of  situation  as:  amount  of  stnicture  provided  fm  intellectual  tasks  given  to 
students,  degree  of  diva:sity  in  the  situation,  amoum  of  direct  experience  provided  in  relaticm  to  more 
cognitive  content,  and  the  degree  of  personalized  attention.  Snidents  at  dMs  lower  stages  need  more  structure, 
less  diversity.  nKHt  direct  experienx  and  peisonalized  cl^soom  expoiences. 
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Much  greater  ^phasis  on  analjnsis  of  dnqxwt  rate  than  on  retoition  rate.  The  litoatue  on  dn^xMits  from 
adult  education  programs  (both  vocational  and  academtc)is  reviewed  in  terms  of  contextual  and  teaching* 
learning  fiKtors.  Context  factws  (administrative  or  cvganizatimial,  e.g.  fireqoracy  and  length  of  class 
mettings,  class  size,  povision  of  suppoil  sexvkes)  include  (a)  shoitef  da^es  hdghira  studoMs*  peisistence 
even  whc»  oiha  variaUes  are  considefed  (fewer  than  20  srams  seems  to  be  key);  (b)  l^fieqtiently  held 
d^es  are  associated  with  gre^  peisistence  (««ddy  at  biwedciy  a  thresbdd);  (c)  ralationdiip  oi  class  size 
as  a  factn'  is  ie»  clear  becao^  results  are  mixed  when  sunxBt  ^vices  and  an  adult  physical  aivifonment 
are  provided. 

Te^ing-leaming  factors  (e.g.  expectations,  rootiv^ms,  ovot  behaviois,  cla^  climate  and  interaction 
fiactots)  incliule  (a)  congnience  with  stmlents'  needs  smA  (AJ^tiv^;  (b)  clear  and  attainable  goals  or 
expectati(His;(c)  demonstration  that  the  experience  wiU  lead  to  satisfying  their  i»eds  or  cA>j^  Actual 
teaching  or  training  method  SMms  to  have  little  impact  on  the  dropcmt  rate,  unless  it  w(vks  through 
"comem  relevance."  which  is  ^idftcant. 

•  National  Cmter  for  Statistics.  Adult  Literacy  Programs:  Services,  Persons  Served  and 
Vobimteers.  Washington.  DC:  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  ImjRovonent  (OERI)  Bulletin, 
U.S.  Depanmrat  of  Education.  April  1986. 

Base  literacy,  pe-OED,  aid  otd  and  written  ESL  ii^tniction  «e  examined.  Most  oi  d»  {sogramsiROvided 
training  for  vohmteeis.  averaging  about  1 3  bmirs.  Laubach  materials  ised  by  59%  of  pn^rams;  others  used 
a  varMy  ctf  self-devdcq)ed  inateri^  Largest  {Hoblem  «^  Routing  vdontem.  Su^ 
pereewof  programs  providing  imtnictiimal  services    type  of  program  in  the  fcdlowing  exoeqxed  tabte: 

Pieicent  of  instinitions  offering  the  foHowinf  programs 

Basic  Literacy  Fke-GED  GED  ESL  oral  ESL 

Realiqg.  writing  OradeS-8  GradB9-  fwnon-  oral& 
math  <4th  grade        histiw^kxi        Compl^oa     muive  s^kr  vniaea 

Adult  Ed  88%  77%  83%  27%  55% 

Local  adult 

Literacy  programs  81%  40%  26%  18%  64% 

Rural  87%  72%  72%  20%  44% 

Most  institutions  had  sIkui  waiting  lists;  litert^y  programs  had  longer  waiting  lists.  No  discussion  of 
students  who  attended  programs. 

•  NAWS.  UnpuUished  preliminary  analyses  of  the  U.S.  Depaitment  of  Label's  National  Agricultural 
Woricers  Survey.  Washington,  DC:  U^.  DOL.  (XTice  of  Policy  Analysis,  1989. 

•  New  York  State  Adult  Uterac  '  Program.  Marketimg  Your  Adult  Uieroey  Program;  A  **Hov 
To"  Manual,  New  Y(»rk:  Oflice  of  Occui^onal  and  Continuing  Education,  New  Yoric  State 
Education  Depaitment.  1987. 

Provides  a  systematic  qqnoach  fas  identifying,  locating  and  maricetii^  to  the  pcqniIati(Ni  at  ride  Identifies 
age.  gender,  income  level,  reading  level,  gec^prqihic  locaiiai.  traniqxxtaticHi  habits,  points  of  comsi  with 
public  systm,  ethnicity  and  badcgnwiK!  as  the  moSL  relevant  characteristkrs  to  be  considered  of  tte  target 
group.  Undersctses  die  Med  to  connect  the  offerings  of  the  program  to  real  needs  the  population  has  and,  if 
p(»sible,  develop  input  on  what  dsese  needs  are  fnxm  die  ptqiulaticm  members  themselves;  in  other  wwds, 
to  sell  the  program  to  tte  intended  aiMliemx.  Discusses  tips  for  lising  media  and  conmunity  ccmtacts,  how 
to  evaluate  the  succe^  of  amariretingplan;  and  ways  of  stnicturi.)g  stiKSentreqxmses. 
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•  Pacheco.  A.L.  Northern  Nevada  ESL  Teacher  Training  Project  Handbook.  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Laubach  Streamlines  Series  and  the  Govis  Life  Skills  Modules.  Tntckee  Meadows 
COTimunity  College.  1980.  ED  239031. 

Program  aims:  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  recent  immigrants  in  S'uvival  level  English  proficiency, 
and  to  develop  techniques  to  retain  the  individual  in  class  nwe  itey  have  attracted  to  tl»  eduouional 
program.  A  general  problem  with  ESL  materials  was  that  they  require  some  {^knowledge  of  English  and 
im}vide  too  mirch  detail  and  unnecessary  vocabulary.  Laub^h  is  organized  by  Sfwnd,  not  by  level  of 
difficulty  (V  subject  mauer,  ami  is  useful  primarily  with  lowest  level  stndoits  «^Idng  on  pronunciatimi, 
listening  and  reading  comprehoision.  Life  skills  vocabulary  is  rxA  provided  quickly  enough,  lessons  arc 
present^  in  context  relative  to  children,  not  adults,  and  grammatical  instnictitm  is  not  jHi^aited.  Clovis 
LifeSkills  Materials  are  a  set  trf  29  modutes  tms&d  on  lifeskill  atuatitHis.  Each  module  omtains  handouts  on 
2  levels,  so  teacters  can  use  the  materials  best  suited  f(x  their  sti»luits.  The  vocabul^  is  difficult  for  non- 
readers  but  is  useful  and  realise.  Lessons  include  quite  a  bit  of  simfrie  math  (percentages  for  tips,  cost  per 
pound,  menu  prices)  and  use  idioms.  They  are  written  for  use  in  California  (tax  rates  and  voting  laws). 
There  is  no  particular  sequence.  Weakness  is  that  tests  do  not  correlate  with  lesstm  vocabulary.  Sample 
lessons  include:  getting  a  doctor's  appointment,  eating  out,  riding  the  bus.  car  maintenance  at  homz  and  at 
the  ^rage,  roins  and  cunwKy.  comparative  sh(^ing.  culunal  arts,  l»w  to  find  a  job  ami  be  interviewed, 
iKalth  needs  of  women,  children  and  men;  trafTic  signs;  social  security;  rights  when  arrested:  obtaining 
personal  documents.  A  lesson-by-le^n  critique  of  both  sets  of  matoials  is  included 

•  Pima  County  Adult  Education.  Pima  Adult  Educatim.  ESL  Literaey.  A  Demonstration  Project  for 
Adult  ESL  Students  with  Low  Level  Reading  Skills.  Tucson,  Arizona:  1986. 

Describes  r^ources  and  activities  used  in  a  program  that  provides  ESL  mm-  and  low<level  readers 
opportunities  to  acquire  reading  ^lls;  and  which  sei»rates  instn^on  ainaed  at  literacy  acquisition  from 
academic-oriented  classes.  Advocates  adaptation  of  Words  in  Color,  Personal  Stories  and  other  texts  fcH- 
these  ESL  indents.  No  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  students  served,  tow  the  proc^  actually 
worked,  or  specific  outcomes  jROvided.  Sample  exercises  ftH*  ^idents  are  |»ovided.  Recommends  holding 
classes  concurrent  with  child  care,  an  individualized  approach,  ami  yhpdiiling  literacy  with  ESL  classes. 

•   .  HELP  (Handbook  of  Effective  Usson  Plams).  Undated. 

A  collection  of  lesson  plans  for  instructors  of  ESL  for  adults  to  use  to  supplement  their  personal  strategics. 
Lessons  are  organized  in  seven  subject  areas:  Engli^  gramm^cal  structures,  reading/writing; 
conversation/oral  communication  with  vocabulary  and  idioms;  cq[nng/survival  skills;  games;  and 
customs/cultural  awareness.  Each  plan  is  presented  in  a  common  format  indk:ating  subject  area,  topic  and 
skills  focused  <m,  relevant  to  subject  area,  contributor,  level  (beginning,  intermediate  or  advanced  student) 
and  {qqnoximate  time  involved  to  teach;  purpose  of  the  less<Hi;  required  materials;  and  procedure  for  teaching 
the  lesson.  Purposes  served  by  lessons  cut  across  population  grrnqK  (i.c.  teaching  the  difference  between 
some  smd  any):  but  plans  do  not  indicate  if  activities  recommoided  are  particulaiiy  a^vopriate  for  any  gnnq) 
or  how  Uiey  work,  given  a  certain  set  of  needs. 

•  Proceeding  from  National  Conference  on  Adults  with  Special  Learning  Needs.  American  Association 
for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  and  Gallaudet  University,  co-sponsois,  1988. 

Itoceedings  indicate  nature  of  mandate  for  adult  education  and  program  diar^ristics  which  are  deemed 
.lecessary  for  a  successful  learning  experience. 
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•  Quickel.  Ri.  and  J£.  Wise.  Hony  Couttfy  Rwding  Cnsade.  Final  Evaluation  Repoit.  1981- 
82.  ERIC  document  221  315. 

A  ^int  cnisade  undeitaken  by  the  Literacy  Council  ai^  the  school  district.  All  mentally  capable  and 
willing,  non-reading  and  poor  idling  adults  Oess  thm  fomth  grade)  wtane  taigeted  f<a  (»ie-toKxie  nucmng, 
foltowing  Laubach  materials,  to  increase  their  reading  skills.  The  erahiator  did  fonnasive  audit  evalumim 
quaiterly,  and  trained  staff  to  administer  {ffe-post  die  ABLE  (Adult  Bask;  Leaning  Examinatioa.  Level  1. 
Test  2,  ¥fxm  A  for  Reading).  Sixty-seven  students  paiticipaied  in  the  {HOgram;  39  of  whom  were  dasafied 
as  non-readers;  none  were  Hispanic.  22%  were  Black.  3%  were  Asian.  73%  were  white.  For  the  non-reader 
group.  10%  made  zero  or  no  gain.  51%  gained  enough  to  read  at  first  grade.  38%  gained  enough  to  read  over 
first  grade.  Similar  g^  were  experienced  by  this  gnnq)  in  the  other  two  years.  Of  the  28  in  die  po(sr-reader 
group.  1  snuient  (4%)  was  Hi^»nic.  32%  were  Black,  4%  were  Oriental,  and  54%  were  White.  Fourteen 
percent  lost  a  grade  level;  the  remaining  student?  experienced  gains  from  1.1  to  6.0  grade  levels.  Paper 
describes  program  staffing  and  ]»YtfUes  irf^  audoits  who  did  well 

R 

■    Rabideau.  D.  Literacy  Options  for  Non-Native  Speakers  of  English.  New  York:  Literacy 
Assistance  Center.  1989. 

Excerpts  a  conference  on  teaching  ba^  skills  to  Non-native  speakers  English. 

•  Refugee  Materials  Center.  Btbttogropky.  Kansas  City.  MO:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1986. 

Lists  a  range  of  materials  af^nopriaie  for  a  variety  of  ethnic  gfoaps — Hi^^nk  not  included.  References 
limited  to  titles  and  material  cosL 

•  Rynders.  P.  The  Hidden  Problem:  A  Guide  to  Solving  the  Problem  of  illUeraey. 
WalerfcHd  MI:  Minerva  Press,  1987. 

Identifies  diagm»is  and  rccmitment  as  two  major  imMems  with  addressing  illiteracy.  General  discussion  of 
illimacy  and  the  basic  education  institutions  and  as«)ciatkms  which  address  it 

S 

•  Spcnce,  M.C.  Parents  and  Children  Together  (PACT).  Pleasant  Gap.  PA:  Centre  County 
Vocaticmal-Technical  Schod,  Ce^qmncnt  Center  for  Adults,  1986. 

Dia:us»s  ajqiroach  for  parents  to  develop  stoty  telling  and  coachii^  skflls  for  wmking  with  their  children. 
Provides  activities.  Depends  on  already  develc^  par»its'  reading  alnlity  to  implement  No  discusaon  oS 
outcomes  firm  activities  c»  spedftc  characterises  of  parents  and  dukfaen. 

•  Sticht,  T.G.  and  L.  Mikulecky.  Job-related  Basic  Skills:  Cases  and  Conclusions.  ERIC 
Clearinghouw  on  AduU,  Career,  and  Vocaiimial  Educatimi.  1984. 

Expkses  ^related  basic  skills  required  by  the  workforce.  Does  not  include  agriculture,  but  insofar  as 
written  matmals  m  agriculture  an  similar  to  other  occiqntkMial  sectCHS,  imlkrates  required  readii^  ability  is 
10th  grade  or  above.  Desmbes  an  approach  to  instructional  system  delivery  (ISD)  based  on  military 
occupation  needs,  but  which  imbeds  genc^  principles  of  functional  ccMitext  training  (the  princq)Ie  that 
skills  and  knowledge  are  best  learned  if  diey  are  presented  in  a  context  that  is  meaningful  to  the  person), 
increasing  time  on  task  (the  i^inciple  that  learning  occurs  best  when  the  person  is  actively  engaged  in 
infcHination  pocessing— seeldng  transfcsming  and  rqxming  inframatkm),  and  competency-based  mmery 
learning  (the  fsindple  that  die  skills  and  knowl^ge  taught  in  basic  skills  im)granis  shoukl  be  derived  from 
a  person's  occiq^ational  setting  and  that  learning  goals  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  ffi:quiring  the 
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competeiM;ies  Uie  individuals  need  in  (xda  to  perfiHin  on  the  job).  Indicate  the  devebpment  of  rappoit  and 
trust  aie  of  immary  impoitance. 

T 

•  Terdy.  D.  (Project  Director).  Home  English  Literacy  for  Parents:  An  ESL  Family 
Utenuy  Curriculum.  Des  Plaines.  IL:  N(»ihwest  Educatimal  Coqierative.  Sefrtember  1989. 

Project  H.EX.P.  was  developed  for  a  *'typical"  adult  ESL  education  program.  It  takes  into  account  the 
possibility  of  irr^ular  attendance,  paiticqnnts  with  varying  bngmige  sidUs,  and  already  existmg  parenting 
skills.  Imptememed  on  a  five  hour  per  week  basis  at  each  of  seven  school  sites  in  a  suburban  Chicago  area. 
Students*  instructi(»ial  levels  are  described  in  oral  and  written  English  panicular  tasks,  following  (he 
Mainstrearn  English  Language  Training  (MELT)  Refugee  Cuiriculunn  Studem  Perfornumoe 
Two  series  of  units  are  provided,  both  competency-based.  The  fm  series  pertains  to:  banking/bills  (buying 
and  completing  a  money  order,  reading  and  paying  bills);  clarification  (seeking/expressing  need  for); 
directions  (Using  maps/following  directicms);  emergencies;  emptoyment  (forms  and  wcwk  history):  health 
(identification  and  description  of  illnesse^uries,  making  appointments);  housing  (describing  interiors, 
flnding.  reporting  problems);  personal  identification;  shopping;  and  socijd  language.  The  second  series 
covers  U.S.  school  process  orientation  (e.g.  transportation  to  school  parMit-teachcr  confoencing  and 
parenting  issues).  Manual  indudes  standsds  for  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced  at  competency  levels, 
and  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  ccmtntt  in  lessoie. 

•  Terdy,  D.  Content  Area  ESL:  Social  Studies.  Palatine,  IL:  Linmwe  Publishing,  1986. 

A  text  written  for  intermediate  level  LEP  students  at  the  seoMMlary  level,  to  prepare  fcx  transition  into 
"regular"  content  area  classrooms.  Each  lesson  provides  grammar,  vocabulary,  reading  (text  and  graph)  and 
writing  practice  in  the  context  of  current  social  and/cH*  luacHical  literacy. 

U 

•  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  Even  Start  Act— HR2535.  Hearing.  99th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
NovembCT20, 198S. 

Discusses  funding  for  public  prc-school  programs  fw  integrating  adult  lit«vy  training  fw  puenis  with 
school  readiness  activities  fen-  preschool  children. 

•  U.S.  Dq>anment  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Office  of  Information.  Guidelines: 
Writing  for  AduUs  wUh  UmUed  Reading  Skills. 

Developed  to  assist  in  preparing  written  infoimaticmal  materials  fa  adults  with  limited  readmg  skills.  The 
intent  k  to  facilitate  gaining  knowledge  finom  the  prtparsd  messa^  Key  guidelines  stated  are:  know  the 
characteristics  of  the  audience,  klentify  and  organize  the  message,  presoit  material  in  a  way  to  ^ 
their  attention  long  enough  to  retain  the  message.  Key  points  are  that  (1)  visual  cues  are  important  to  the 
read»  in  order  to  clarify  and  interpret  a  message;  (2)  consistency  is  important;  (3)  logical  sequencing  is 
important;  (4)  complex  ideas  should  be  broken  down  into  basic  points  with  supprating  information;  (S) 
summarizing  is  a  good  way  to  refresh  a  reader's  inemory;  (6)  the  writer  cannot  d^end  on  contextual  c^ 
communicate:  and  (7)  fcmnatting  to  attract  the  attemics  of  the  reader  is  essential.  The  article  suggests  using 
worxls  ^qm^^iate  to  the  cultural  and  environmental  backgroui^  of  the  renters  along  with  firequently  used 
written  words  within  the  English  context;  use  action  verbs  for  writing;  and  use  sentences  8-10  words  in 
length.  Article  provides  a  checklist  and  evaluation  sheet  for  preparing  written  materials;  and  two  formula 
for  assessing  reading  difficulty  (Fry  and  SMOG). 
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•  U.S.  Dqiartment  of  EdiK»tion.  Division  of  Adult  Educmion,  Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education. 
20202-9515:  ABEICED  in  Community  CoUfges;  A  National  Study.  Washington.  DC: 
June  1988. 

Fifteoi  sta^  use  two-year  educati(»al  insdtiuions  (community  collies)  to  deliver  all  (ff  a  Imge  share  of 
tlwir  ABE  and  GED  services.  Esiimaigs  that  54-64  milton  are  dtgiMe  for  ABE  programs,  alihoogh  oniy  2- 
4%  of  the  target  popolatifHi  laiticipQtB  (died  Giede  &  FHedlander.  1981  j. 
win  be  tran^Bired  to  tte  community  «>U^es  by  die  ^ar  2000.  Summarizes  the  oiticism  (tf  ABE  to 
foUo^ra:  inadequate  preparatkn  of  instnictors;  lack  fidl-time  commitnwtt  of  sttff  to  ABE;  ateence  of 
sufl&ie&t  ooui^elii^  and  other  student  personnel  sovices;  poor  C^ilities;  limited  ctoice  <rf  instructimal 
materials  md  ecpiipment;  inabiltty  to  gn>iq>  stwtents  by  achievement  levels;  ami  limited  int^retion  between 
ABE  and  vocational  or  career  education. 

•   .  AduU  UUtemcy  iu  tk§  V.SA.:  A  UttU  or  a  Lot! 

Presents  a  historical  p^s^iive  on  prevaloice  and  definition  of  illitnacy  in  tte  U.S.  Estimates  on  its 
prevalence  range  from  .5%  in  1980  (yielding  about  1  million  individuals  14  years  and  older);  to  13% 
(yiekiing  17io21  milUon  20  years  and  olds);  to  54%  in  the  national  Adult  Perfonnance  Level  (APL)  study 
dcMte  during  mid-70s.  Definition  cited  from  AI^  is  die  ability  to  ^ly  skills  to  severe  taajK  krowledge 
areas  which  are  importwt  to  adult  siccess.  Tb^  dolls  inchidc  nxnmuniaaicNi  (reading,  writing  speaking 
and  listening).  c$»nptttation.  pnAlem  solving,  and  intopersonal  relations.  GoKial  knowledge  areas 
impratant  to  life  so^ss  are  occupational  knowledge  (e.g.  reading  ^  mttioes),  conainKT  economics  (e.g. 
making  dmgt)  health  (undetst»idmg  insuifflce),  commtmity  resources  (locating  needed  services)  and 
govenmtent  and  law  (understand  warranties  or  contracts),  llie  National  Assesanent  of  Educational  Progress 
study  (NAEP).  conducted  1^  ETS  in  1985,  adopted  a  definition  of  literacy  as  the  ability  to  *XJse  printed  and 
written  information  to  function  in  society  to  achieve  one's  goals  and  to  develop  one's  knowledge  and 
potential."  Their  study  found  that  grade  level  attainmem  was  not  a  good  indicator  of  liierKy.  Twenty 
percent  of  yoimg  adults  canntM  read  w  well  as  the  average  8th  grader,  althcw^  98%  had  finidied  eighUi 

•   .  J.  F.  Campbell  A  Survey  of  the  State-of-tht'Stot'S  for  Competeney-Bosed 

Adult  Education. 

Indicate  prevalence  of  CBAE  and  stues'  Klf-rqxxied  level  d'conmiitment  to  it.  Nine  (9)  states  rqxmed 
they  were  strong  siqqioiiers  of  CBAE  (CA.  HI,  MD.  MA,  MT.  NV.  NJ.  NY  and  TX);  8  states  repotted  not 
using  it  at  all  in  dieir  local  programs  (IS.  NE.  NC.  ND.  OH.  SC.  TN.  and  VT);  odters  fall  in  between. 
Part  of  die  issue  indicated  is  the  teaching  cadre.  While  94%  of  adult  education  teachers  are  certified  by  a 
state,  only  32%  have  specif  certification  in  adult  eckication.  Many  teachers  are  part-time  and  do  have 
the  resource  to  devdop  materials.  Summarize  problons  entailMl  in  the  u»  of  CBAE;  respondents  who 
were  not  committed  to  it  felt  diat:  a)(3AE  was  burdensnne  (time  and  money  required  in  development  of 
materials);  b)  a  national  outcomes  test  is  needed  diat  is  oriented  to  (3AE  model;  |mA>leni5  cited  widi 
measurement,  renHdkeeping  and  rqxining  in  individually  based  instnicti(»al  systen^,  c)  CBAE  q^noach 
ccmflicis  widi  meeting  students'  perscM»l  goals  wA  needs;  it  does  not  ha^  the  flexibility  diat  individual 
adults  need;  d)  the  definiticm  of  CBAE  in  practice  is  m^lear,  confitsng  medxxlolc^  with  materials;  e) 
apposeA  to  a  Aandard  ccae  curriculum;  die  need  to  oicompass  a  wide  variety  of  leaching  iqqHoactes  and 
^»ls  makes  OAE  too  unwieldy  to  develop  a  angle  »t);  e)  objm  to  empha^  on  "to  know"  drills — 
inefer  oni^iasts  on  process  ddlls  ox  Xamegie  units";  and  0  difficulty  of  develc^ing  ^raiegies  to  fund  an 
outcome-based  system. 
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•   .  Digest  of  310  Evaluation  Methods.  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Deparuneni  off 

Education,  Fet»iiaiy  1987. 

Analyzes  iHoblems  with  Adult  Edi^ation  im)grams:  provides  techniques  fcs-  assessing  effectiveness;  and 
lists  pograms  in  (q)aati(ui  in  1987. 

•   ,  ESL  Notes,  Division  of  Adult  Education  and  Literacy,  November  1989. 

Indicates  that  at  least  half  of  aU  ABE  paiticqsms  are  emoiled  in  ESL  classes;  higl^ 
of  CA,  CN.  IL.  MD.  MA.  NM,  NV,  TO,  UT  and  the  commonwealth  of  Pueito  Rico.  Hispanics  were  dtcd 
as  the  largest  language  group  enrolled  in  ABE-ESL  classes.  Also  lists  resources  and  the  establishmem  of  an 
ffiljunct  ERIC  clraringjKNise  on  Literacy  Eduction  for  limited  EngU^  Ftofidau  »Iults  and  out-of-school 
youth  at  the  Crater  for  ^Ued  Linguistics  (CAL)  in  September  1989. 

•   ,  J.  L.  Mark  (cd.)  LET  ABE  DO  IT;  Basic  EducatioQ  in  the  Wwkplace,  1987. 

Annotated  listing  of  wcriq)lace  literacy  fsograms.  Fom  pogfams  related  to  the  agricultunal  wntplace  are 
listed;  fK)i»  woik  with  migiani  farm«wtos.  although  some  woric  with  settled  out  farmworkm:  I) 
Community  College^fflnpany  Paitn«ship  ficm  the  Blue  Mountain  Community  College,  in  Pendleton 
Oregon:  2}  Planters  Suffolk  City  Sdraols  l>aining  Program  in  Viiginia  (wcBkers  such  as  truck  driven  or 
mechanics  attend  worksite  class;  3)  Idato  State  University  Vocatxmal-Teclmical  School  (works  with  potato 
|HOce^»s,  most  oi  whom  are  ilUterate  settled  out  immigrants);  4)  Nas^u  County  Busii^  Connections. 
FemaiKima  Beach,  FL,  (woriced  with  dairies). 

•   .  J.  T.  Parker.  Effective  ABE  Stttff  Development,  March  1987. 

Ba^  on  saS  devek^nneitt  research  from  both  die  A<Mt  Educatkxi  and  K-12  omimunities,  this  monograph 
distills  principles  and  techniques  for  effective  ABE  staff  developnent  Indicates  over  S3  million  is  invested 
by  states  each  year  in  Sectim  310  projects  to  improve  staff  competencies;  ami  that  these  funds  are 
supplemoitMi  by  State  and  local  funds  for  a  variety  of  training  activities.  Princiiries  are  listed  and 
acccNnpanied  by  appnoaches  for  ass^sii^  ttwir  nnirfemratation,  a  fonn  ficH' c(^ 
taken  in  that  regard  and  why;  and  a  rating  sheet  for  its  imiriementation.  Principles  incliule:  siafl' 
particqxaticm  in  plannii^  for  stsk  develo|nnem  (needs  messed,  ABE  program  directs  involved,  paiticq»nts 
evaluate  their  experience);  institutitMial  policies  should  stqiport  staff  ctevelqmirat  activities  (on-going, 
orientatioi  for  new  staff,  relation  to  smt  or  load  fsiorities,  linkage  to  professional  develcqment  plan); 
training  cmiditions  facilitate  effectiveness  (timing,  comfort,  incentives,  trainer  qualifications, 
experimentation):  staff  develqmieitt  time  ample  for  learning,  prating,  mastery  and  application  of  the 
ctmnpts  taught;  develtqmient  activities  reci^mize  individual  leamer  needs  and  divo^ty;  evaluation  is  an 
int^ral  oonqwnent  of  staff  devdqiment 

•   .  NEWS:  CavazBS  Announces  New  Even  Start  Awards,  October  1989. 

Announces  a  new  fimily-centeied  ^roach  to  education  which  includes  3  single-year  awards  to  Migrant 
EdiKation  sites,  widi  potential  fa  continuation  of  funding  over  four  yms.  Witfi  Even  Start,  parents  of 
children  in  migrant  educatimi  {no^ams  will  receiw  a^istatce  in  helping  inqxare  their  childroi  fa  success 
in  school.  The  three  sites  are  located  in  Louisiana,  New  Yoric  and  Washingtcm. 

.   .  FraetUes  Used  in  English  as  a  Second  Language  Classes  for  Adults,  July 

1988. 

PiDvkles  activities  for  topics  sudi  as  vocabulary  devekqment.  understanding  tl»  cfflnmunity  through  maps, 
using  time  caids,  and  cooperative  learning.  Level  of  ESL  (bt^inning,  int^n^diate  or  advanced)  to  which  the 
activity  is  apptajpda!tt  is  q)ecified.  No  mention  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  activities  or  groups  with 
whom  they  have  been  used. 
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V 

•  Vill^jo,  D.  Farm  RestructurUtg  ami  EmployiMnt  in  CaHfornia  Agriculture.  California 
Instituticm  for  Rural  Studies,  Davis.  Califoniia,  1988. 

The  Tcpcn  presents  a  mettodology  for  establishing  farmworker  population  size  based  on  Woikos* 
Compensation  (WQ  data  rather  than  Unemployment  Insoraice  (UI)  data.  Since  UI  data  for  farmworkers 
may  be  misleading  in  many  states,  doe  to  Ihe  exclusion  of  snudl  fanns,  this  use  of  WC  data  is  fmnnising. 

•  Villarejo.  P..  L.  Estrada,  and  P.  Bamett.  CriOgue  of  PX.  Martin  &  JS.  Holt,  **Migrttni 
Farmworkers:  Number  and  DistrWution."  Davis.  CA:  Califcvnia  Institute  fof  Rural  Studies. 
1987. 

Critiques  a  1986  national  fiudy  underti^Een  by  Martin  and  Holt  fsa  the  Le^  Services  Ccvpmtioii  to 

devekv  a  method  of  using  published  data  sources  to  establish  the  numb^.  character  and  distribution  of 

nugram  £umwoikers  in  the  U^.,  ostensibly  for  poltoy-roxddng  and  program  fu^^ 

of  the  critique  identify  a  number  of  straclmal  and  pocethirBl  pn^tons  in  ibc  original  w(xk  diat  they  claim 

flaw  the  results,  ai^  offer  otha  sqjpiDaches.  The  debate  itself  about  the  merits  of  the  methodology  is 

vahiaMe  for  researchers,  inveaigatois  and  pdfcynMtos  in  addicting  natkmwidesCTvices  to 

cOTimunity. 

W 

•  Western  Curriculum  Coordination  Center.  Blueprint  for  Tutoring  Adult  Readers.  Honolulu. 
HI:  Center  of  the  National  Neti;^^  for  Currkulum  Cocxdination  in  Vocatimial  &  Technical  Education. 
1986. 

Contains  oiteria  f(x  being  a  tutor,  «ich  as  "qien-mindedness"  and  fleaiibility.  expectaticms  (at  a  minimum 
meeting  twice  a  week  for  about  an  hour  with  dw  client),  plaraiing  and  amferring  with  the  program  directtn- 
or  voIunteCT  coordinat(v.  Indicates  cli^  ^icaDy  **ladc  sdf-confidence  doe  to  rqieated  £n^^ 
enatic  in  attendance."  A  stq»-by-s{q>  guide  to  getting  acqwrintfid  and  titforing  is  provkled.  Effort  is  made  to 
indicate  that  the  tutor's  reqxmsilnlity  is  not  limited  to  futoring,  ami  diat  an  ovoview  of  the  plan  fw  each 
meeting,  a  lesson  d^gned  around  die  client's  real  'Vants  and  needs"  in  a  real  life  situation,  and  an 
evalu^ion  by  both  parties,  ^Kmld  be  part  of  the  tutorial  pro-am. 

•  Wilk,  V.  The  OccutfadoHol  Health  of  Farmworkers.  A  Report  Prepared  for  the  Migrant  Health 
Program  by  die  Farmwoker  Justice  Rmd.  Washington,  DC,  1986. 

The  definitive  study  of  the  heaUh  status  of  migrmit  faimworkos.  Data  are  not  natitmally  rq)resentative, 
however,  becausac  of  die  piqxmtoanoe  of  mid««seni  fiannwoikefs  in  die  da& 

•  Wimer,  M.  (Project  Coordinator).  Teaching  the  Hard-to-Reach:  Working  with  Releasees 
and  Probationers.  A  Handbook  for  Adult  Educators.  HuntsvUle.  Texas:  Region  VI  Education 
Service  Ceitfer,  undated. 

Relevant  for  die  develcq^meiit  of  accq^le  woA  and  social  skills:  establishing  a  positive  self-ima^. 
expkaing  educational  posdbilities,  filling  wO-jolb  appUcatims  and  looking  for  a  yA,  ccmimunicating  widi 
othcxs,  money  management,  making  deci^ons  critically,  banking  and  csedk  opiiom,  housing  options  and 
problems,  insurance  options  and  iHoblems.  car  buying  and  caie,  and  safety. 

•  Woods,  N.  Beginning  a  Literacy  Program.  Adult  Literacy  Action,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
(Date  unkiKiwn). 

General  overview  fot  setting  vp  a  tntOT-hansd  literacy  (Mtigrant.  Provides  stiKfent  intake  fcHms  including 
reasons  for  registration  (such  as  desire  to  read  and  comprehend  better,  prepare  fw  die  GED,  help  children. 
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spell  ai^  write  better,  to  Mp  with  job  search),  ami  i^som  for  depature  and/or  re-muy;  also  provides  a 
studem  intovs^  assessmeitt  fonn.  Tte  data  slwet  is  also  indD^ 

•  Tkt  WrtHag  Wheel:  A  Wrttimg  SUUs  Frogrom  for  ABE  Studemts.  Exercises.  Lewiston, 
PA:  Adub  Education,  Jumata-MifClin  Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  undated. 

Piesents  a  list  of  exercises  with  rationale  and  tips  on  usage.  Level  of  competency  required  v  q)ecific 
issues/outcOTies  for  differem  student  populations  not  discuss^  Seenis  apiBi^^ 
bom  students  interested  in  pursuing  careers  requiring  academically  correct  skills  (e.g.  avoiding  use  of 
obsolete  wrads). 

X 

No  citations. 
Y 

No  citations. 
Z 

•  Ziegahn,  L.  and  K.  Black.  Plan  for  Competency  Based  Adult  Education  (CBAE)  in 
Montana.  Mraitana  State  University.  July  1988. 

Description  of  C(Knpeiency-based  classroom  model  and  sample  statements  of  'yAiS  knowledge  (including 
leading,  writing.  cOTiputaticm.  veibal  ai^  listening  skills,  affective  aoA  other  dulls),  coisumer  economics 
(including  reading,  writing  and  cranputatimi  skills),  community  resource  knowledge  OncliKling  reading, 
COTununicaiimi.  affective  skills),  govemn^nt  ami  law  (including  only  re£»Iing),  and  academics  (including 
reading,  writing  and  comfRitaiiai). 
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REVIEW  OF  STATE  PLANS  FOR 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


This  report  comprises  a  zeview  of  plans  for  Adult  Education  submitted  by  individual  states 
to  the  U.S.  Depaitment  of  Education.  Plans  for  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico       not  reviewed  and  are  not  included. 

The  plans  are  primarily  funding  applications  developed  by  tt»  states  in  acx:ordance  with  the 
specific  instructions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  They  respond  largely  to  specific 
information  required  by  die  department*  and  may  provide  information  not  potinent  to  the 
purpose  of  this  project  Moreover,  as  the  planning  documents  are  intended  to  cover  a  four- 
year  projection,  they  generally  lack  specificity.  As  noted  in  die  Review  of  the  Literature, 
each  plan  reflects  its  state's  general  areas  of  concern. 

A  number  of  state  plans  do  not  evidence  specific  educational  programs  for  adult  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  tiiat  Uic  AdiUt  Migrant 
Farmworker  and  Immigrant  Education  Program  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  was  not  fiuKled 
at  the  time  tiiese  plans  were  submitted,  tiius  a  number  of  plans  simply  state  that  services 
will  be  provided  for  adult  migrant  farmwOTkers  if  and  when  the  program  is  funded.  A 
number  of  states  also  indicate  diat  farmworkers  attend  available  adult  basic  education 
classes  or  that  services  to  this  population  are  provided  tiirough  otiio*  special  sources. 

The  level  of  needs  assessment,  the  detailing  of  issues  relevant  to  serving  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  and  immigrants,  service  delivery  strategies,  and  planning  objectives  vary 
greatiy  from  state  to  state.  Although  detailed  iiifcHmation  is  not  available  in  die  plans,  this 
review  serves  to  highlight  some  themes  of  general  concern.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  review  of  the  plans  not  provide  a  means  for  determining  the  need  for  curriculum 
develq)ment  nor  for  identifying  die  actual  state  of  die  art 

The  absence  of  information  in  die  plans  about  educational  s^ces  to  the  adult  migrant 
farmworker  community  as  a  "target  population*'  sugge^  diat  dus  specific  issue  has  had 
littie  or  no  priority  in  most  states.  WhUe  it  is  recognized  that  hard  data  on  the  migrant 
farmworlKr  community  are  difficult  to  assemble,  oaly  a  few  states  demonstrate  evidence  of 
reviewing  the  data  diat  are  publicly  available.  The  dearth  ofirtformation  in  the  state  plans 
indicates  a  critical  need  for  coormnated  and  detailed  planning  at  federal,  state  and  local 
levels  to  provide  educational  services  for  this  unique  population. 


This  key  applies  to  die  following  table  of  state  plans: 

✓  Implemented  O  Not  Implemented 
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State 

Regular 
ABE 

Special 
Proaram 

Comments  Relevant  To  Prefect 

AL 

.J 

w 

O 

MSFWs  in  3  areas  of  siae;  acctRiunodated  through  existing 
progranis. 

AZ 

O 

O 

The  folkmii^  services  are  planoed  if  fedcraUy  fun^ 
reading,  writing,  computation,  citizenship,  science.  GED, 
ESL.  pre-voca^cmal  leaniaig.  bmily  Ufe,  aits.  Adult  liieiBcy 
volunteer  traning  also  idanMd.  Inunigrsnt  education  and 
migrant  fannworicer  education  not  sqaraied. 

AR 

O 

O 

Tbe  following  services  are  planned  if  federally  funded'  maih. 
reading,  consumer  education;  life  skills,  job-seeking  dulls. 
coc»dii»tian  widi  other  agencies  seen  as  im^)lems. 
Inunigiant  educatkHi  and  MSFW  education  iK>t  ^Kuated. 

CA 

✓ 

✓ 

NotK  difference  in  accultiff^ion  and  educ^knal 
adifevnnent  anMSig  nm-white  edmic^radal  grmq^  and  high 
la^  of  En^«h  langmge  &fic»ncy  anHjng  Asian  and 
Hisifflnic  gnHqs.  ExpiKts  more  m^rants  to  setUe  out  in 
California  Plans  to  cwiqileniatt  jmvafe  and  other  c>*irent 
providb^s.  MSFWs  dfeciased  {^on  frtnn  inunt^dnts. 

CO 

o 

The  fdtowing  »rvices  are  {danned,  if  funded  reading, 
wriiiog.  c(»nputatioD,  job-s^tdng,  job-keq)ing.  c'uizenship. 
IHan  to  us»  available  LEAs.  Immigrant  education  and 
MSFW  education  mx  separated. 

CN 

o 

o 

The  followmg  servkxs  are  jdammd  if  federally  fumled' 
U^oiing.  reasoning,  imri>leni  sol^g.  Immigrant  education 
and  MSFW  education  not  separated. 

DE 

✓ 

✓ 

12,600  MSFWs  in  Delaware,  the  m^ty  in  Sussex 
county.  Spec^  migrant  |sx>grams  exist;  state  plans  to 
aupn^t  tbe».  as  well  as       pofnilation  centers  with 
"mimmties"  in  already  existing  im)grBms. 

FL 

o 

o 

Planned.  Nothing  listed. 

GA 

ESL 

Coordinate 
with  private 
providers 

While  a  statewide  pn^ram  does  mAexi^  ESL  classes  use 
aggresave  recniiting  teduuques.  I^u^  ESL,  SLIAG, 
Craietnal  organizatioos,  and  cultural  awareness  among  local 
civic  (8gamzati(»s  and  local  pofNilatimts  in  general. 

ID 

o 

SLIAG 

At  least  10.800  MSFWs  rq;x>rted;  also  notes  agreen^ts 
between  DepL  of  Education  ABE  classes  ana  HiiS  tor 
SLIAG  contracts  not  separating  MSFW  edusati<Mi  firom 
immigram  ediKation.  Cites  an  8%  overall  adult  MSFW 
literacy  rate.  Gives  prioity  to  curricula  v^iich  follow  a  scope 
and  sequence  competency  continuum  designed  to  integrate 
EngU^.  life  drills,  and  basic  citizenship  skills  with  general 
education. 
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State 

Regular 
ABE 

Special 
Proaram 

Comments  Relevant  To  Prelect 

IL 

✓ 

✓ 

Ite  Mowing  ativkes  are  (riaimed  if  fakrany  fiuide± 
dropout  recoveiy  and  taig^cd  ABE.  The  Qlbiois  Migiaiit 
Cboncil  sen^  the  fWfnteiioo  alai%  with  nJAO-ftn^ 
programs.  Immigram  educatioo  and  MSPWcducaiion 
disriwguldied. 

IN 

O 

O 

Services  are  planned  if  fedaally  findod  ESL  with  stitmg  Itf^ 
siuUs  componem,  aocultuation  and  on-siie  <;^iqfii^  indicated 
as  concerns.  Immigrant  edacadon  and  MSFW  educatkin  not 
scpsnaied. 

lA 

On-going 
Program 
Component 

SLIAG 

IXscussion  is  tenns  of  SUAG  i»un^y.  Statistics  show 
only  240  ELAs  Ukdy;  ABE         ctm^dered  suflicienL 

vc 

KS 

O 

o 

Sovioes  are  planned  if  EBdouiy  funded,  iiiinking  skills  and 
Uteracy  ideittiried;  also    need  to  tie  basic  iddlls  nKHe 
ck^ely  10  j(A  ddlls  training  and  pn^rams  iSosbl  lad  to 
roeaningftd  enqdoyment 

KY 

✓ 

o 

18.000  MSFWs  in  1980;  functiODal  iUiierKy  and  lack  of 
credendab  ideiitifkd  as  needs.  ABE  progranis  are  msuor 
vehicle;  AgricuhuiBl  iqigrade  ami  o^toyntent  training 
discussed. 

LA 

o 

o 

The  fioUowing  services  are  planned  if  federally  funded: 
Umacy.  GEO,  dtizeadup.  ESL  Immigrant  educ^on  and 
MSFW  educatioo  not  sqwated. 

ME 

o 

o 

Services  are  planned  if  federally  funded.  Includes  pixjblcm- 
solving  drills.  Immigrant  education  and  MSFW  education 
notsqcralBcL 

MD 

Ths  fitdlmvtno  twvicet  aie  nlaniwi  if  fiMteialiv  {tmdflfl!  ABE 

ESOL,  literacy,  GED.  5,000  migranls  (50%  Hispanic:  20% 
Haitian;  25%  Black;  5%  other);  most  reside  out-of-state. 
Most  (70%)  are  Engti^  pni&^nit.  Haitian  ami  H^sanic 
groups  are  not  Englki  proficioit,  however,  and  are  iUfteiiite 
in  tbkr  iiative  lanfipiages,  iNd:  have  children  who  are  literate. 
Most  also  lack  GED.  Plan  projects  1 ,900  ELAs;  and  3.000f 
progran  panic^Mnts.  Dfeiinguishes  between  needs  of 
immigrants  and  MSFWs. 

M\ 

Small  imwiilaHnn  wQflcfaiB  in  tf^i^s^).  fniit  and  v^ietBbles 

Largest  ouDtw  lie  Ifiqianic  aod  Jas^ 
Asian  imtkiDttkMt  AntkfaMtD  further  sumoit  Dviraie 
organizations  already  serving  tiie  pojwlation  (and  with  whom 
they  have  been  otdlfliionting  for  SUAG  serms).  Identifies 
oraVaoiBl  fflid  written  oommiBdcaiitn  needs  witldn  a  survival 
dolls  context,  na^  langmge  literacy  and  facilitated  wtry 
into  fiiU  ABE  and  enployment  training  services. 
Distinguish  b^ween  needs  of  inunigrants  and  MSFWs. 

O 

o 

Services  are  planned  if  federally  fimded. 
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State 

Regular 
ABE 

Special 
Prooram 

Comments  Relevant  To  Prolect 

MN 

O 

O 

Semoes  are  plaimd  if  fedoaUy  funded. 

MS 

o 

O 

Sovices  are  planned  if  fedoaUy  funded. 

✓ 

Servi^sarenlanMd  if  fedadlv  fiimied-  Base  skiUs/ESL. 
GED.  family  educadao.  will  be  part  of  regular  ABE  Notes 
special  hours  needed  by  MSFWs  are  aoconuQodaied  by 
Learning  Centers. 

MT 

✓ 

o 

81S  migrant  cfaildren  served.  Woifc  in  beets  (Yellowstone 
Valley)  &  cbenm  (Flathead  Vall^);  some  settled  out  in 
Duion.  unly  75  cLAs  loeniuiea,  inus  current  aoc 
programs  ojnsidered  suf6ci<snL 

NE 

o 

o 

Instntoira  in  bfsic  skills,  Englisb  lit,  citizen^  and  life 
skills.  Six  ediKStioi  {SOjMts  wh^  comdimte  with  Human 
Services  and  Education.  Ftovkle  counseling. 

NV 

o 

o 

Seived  tfann^  ex^g  state  and  federal  literacy  educaii(n 
programs.  ESL,  life  skills  &  fiamily  literacy  cited. 

NH 

o 

o 

'VIM  serve  with  existing  agencies;  coordinate  with  SLIAG. 

NJ 

✓ 

✓ 

Snviccs  are  planned  if  literally  fimded:  Estimate  S,0()0 
migrant  iraikeis  atpeak  seaan,  majority  are  men  fnm 
Puerto  Rico,  ages  1M4.  Arrive  in  April  and  le&ve  in 
Novnnber  with  fewer  than  10%  ronaining  thioagfKHit  the 
year.  Expect  existing  ESL  programs  to  serve  this 
mmmitnitv  Ibcim'b'  ssvices  bcvond  normal  school  year  and 
5-day  woik  w^  inclusion  of  family  activities  in 
instru^Unal  program:  pn^irams  designed  to  mea  language 
and  cultural  oiioitation  rsqiuiraiem^  a»  ctf  andllary 
servk»s  to  foster  greater  particip^tm  in  ABE. 

NM 

o 

o 

Services  are  planned  if  federally  fiaided,  foUowing  skills 
contained  in  the  Aa  Con^dering  competency-based 
edwaiion  as  a  ariterioBL 

NY 

✓ 

o 

Slate  has  a  large  migram  pcqjulatkm;  is  concerned  with  the 
abniin  termination  of  services  to  persms  who  have  aged  out 
<tf  tte  progrmns  Iwt  are  still  functionally  iUiteiate  in 
English,  do  aol  have  a  GED,  or  ^mot  (Attain  employment 
other  tfuin  ffi  a  migram  worker.  Sees  existing  tutorial 
nmoram  as  giffjciiBit  if  it  is  closeW  coordinated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Migram  Educatk»  whtdi  has  8  syston  f(»r 
tracking  migram  families  and  an  existing  delivery  system. 

NC 

o 

o 

The  folk)wing  services  are  {banned  if  fedesally  funded:  adult 
literacy  skills  (GED  or  bi^  sclKxd  inaruction); 
tran^xHtatioo  and  child  care  services.  Some  native  language 
in^ruai(m  possible.  Three  levels  of  ESL  cited  (beginning, 
intenmdiate,  advanced). 

ND 

o 

o 

Services  are  planned  if  federally  funded. 

REVIEW  OF  STATE  PtANS  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 


State 

Regular 
ABE 

Special 
Proaram 

Comments  Relevant  To  Prelect 

OH 

O 

O 

Seivioes  an  plBoned  if  fedeially  funded. 

OK 

O 

O 

Does  not  indfeate  idans  for  MSFW  populatkm. 

OR 

O 

✓ 

Hffli  to  extoid  services  alvody  providsd  (Iqr  CBC^  and 
UEAs)  to  MSFWs.  Rqxxts  fiigy  have  a  sm»g  voice  on  the 
State  AdvisDiy  Committee  for  Afhik  EdiKation  and  Uiei^ 
Does  not  aisttngttisn  between  inunigr&nts  ana  MSrws. 

PA 

Q 

o 

1980  CeosiB  rqxxts  over  90,000  fiumwoilm  hired.  68% 
Mredf(H'lessd»n  lSOdays.82%areKtoaldrop-oiits; 
average  6th  grade  eiteratkn.  Low  poeentage  of  MSFWs 

^CTV  ft*  II tin ■■  Trio                                     it  %OL\  Q—jf  AmaI/w 

nave  Uul:  Hiqimics  \  f%A  BiacKS  (i  i%}  ana  ah^os 
(32%)*  Majority  oS  MSFWs  are  fiinctirfially  fllitenue  and 
imd  assis&nce  with  leading,  ooin{atdiea^ 

Ki 

O 

Will  coonunate  witn  new  cngiano  rann  woncers  council. 
SER-J(te  to  I^i^ress  or  Uteracy  VoluniMn  of  Anierica. 
Will  offer  child  care  ami  sduxd-relai^  activities. 
tranqpm^tioD  and  hraie-hased  instruction,  as  possible. 

sc 

O 

o 

Plan  to  encourage  wcricplace  Uteracy  pn^grams  and  other 
eusting  piugiuns  to  incoipofaie  migraiu  laiinwOvKeis.  uocs 
not  distii^uidi  bttween  iflun^ruu  «hKati(Ki  and  MSFWs 

SD 

o 

o  ■ 

Oroiqis  MSFWamt  immigrmitediicatkffl  together.  Plans  to 
woric  with  enqdoyers  ami  educators  to  outline  stxat^ies. 
Priorities  are  dtizensh^.  ESL.  ABE  and  GED  (in  that 
onier).  ABE  provided  services  to  199  imnugrants  during 
FY88.  Projected  to  increase. 

TN 

o 

o 

Does  not  imUcate  |dan  for  this  pcqnilation. 

TX 

✓ 

✓ 

Texas  Employment  Commission  lepons  30.000  MSFWs 
registered  for  woffc.  but  assumes  that  the  total  number  is 
dowto  ISOjOOO.  Education  servicN  me  provided  to  ab(Nii 
127.000  migrant  children.  A  1988  repod  by  Modvatioo 
EdiK^ation  &  Trahdng,  Inc.  (MET)  indicates  that  ahnost  S0% 
of  MSFWs  have  less  than  an  8th  gfade  edttcattoo:  42%  do 
not  possess  adecpiaie  communicatim  sidlls  in  En^ish.  and 
29%  speak  no  EoglidL  400.000  immigrants  have  qq>lied  f(v 
1^  smtus  under  IRCA.  Outieacfa  coordinated  with  INS  has 
invoWed  many  in  LEA  and  CBO  classes.  The  1975  state 
plan  offered  bilingual  aduUh^skiU  and  secondaiy 
education  progmmft.  Additional  fumfiog  will  emphivgztf 
scaderok:.  life  skills  and  English  language  training. 
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State 

Regular 
ABE 

Special 
Proaram 

Comments  Relevant  To  Proleet 

UT 

IndiofiBs  **t!ie  foUowii^  imjects  are  qj^^ 
tte  educadtmal  needs  of  Uine  pqxdatioas:  ^  ti^ 
(^K^king.  listening  and  commiaUty  orientation);  b)  basic 
education  (readiaig.  witting,  oomputation.  proUon-solving, 
peisonal  lelatioos  and  critical  thinking);  c)  GED  fxeiiarati^ 

^Kcific  tmining  for  j(d>entiy,  maintenance  and  econcHnic 
self-suffidency,  including  trainnig  for  s^idng  and  flying 
foraj(rf>. 

VA 

✓ 

O 

Senriccs  QIC  idanned  if  foloaUy  ft^^ 

bas^  sidlls,  and  life  ddlls  Sitss^  ESI^ 

EducaticNi  wiU  be  dressed  (not  native  language  instruction). 

LEAs  will  be  main  vehicle. 

✓ 

✓ 

Immtonifit«     laraesi  nflft  of  cmTcnt  ABE  iTfliticipantS«  Will 
contini^ 

wv 

O 

o 

IndicaifS  Eastffll  panhafMl*^  of       rfuring  ap|^  harvgaing 

is  the  only  aibstantial  site     migiant  fafmw«ker 

tmutlari/m'  ^^nuitt^  eniifit  is  1  000  WtH^fiTS  Will  WDfk 

with  existing  agencies  to  enmO  in  local  part-time  classes.  A 

f;.i|  fivMb  ^laee  ic  «v\eeih1in  if  tK^  tnfgMmct  ie  time*  tn»fi&fvic£ 

will  be  provided  concening  how  to  senre  this  population. 

WI 

o 

o 

Indicates  GSL  and  ABE  as  types  of  ai^vopriaie  projects. 
Places  ^Kdal  emphasis  m  non-traditianal  scheduling  and 
coordinating  with  migrant  ymth  programs.      try  to  use 
inter-geneiatioiial  program  models  and  worksite  locations. 

WY 

o 

o 

No  plans  for  &roiw(HiGer  population  listed. 

DC 

o 

o 

No  record  of  farmworker  activity. 
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Second  Edition.  Boston.  MA:  AUyn  awl  Baom,  Inc.,  1986. 

U.S.  Dei»rtment  of  Education,  Division  of  Adult  Education  and  Literacy.  ESL  Notes.  Published  monthly. 
Washington.  DC 

 .  Office  of  Bilingual  EdiK»tion  and  Minwiiy  Language  Affairs.  Family  English  Literacy 

Program,  Home  English  Literacy  for  Parents.  Washingtra.  DC:  Authw,  1989. 

 .  Office  of  Migrant  Educaticm.  Directory  ofFdkrd  Agencies  and  Non-Federal  Organizations 

Providing  Services  to  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  and  Their  Families.  Washington,  DC:  Author. 
1988. 

 .  Office  of  VocfUicmal  and  Adult  Educatiffii,  Divisicm  of  Adult  Education  and  Litwacy. 

Family  Literacy  (Abstracts  cf  Family  Literacy  Programs).  Washington,  DC 

 .  Office  of  Vocaticmal  and  Adult  Educaticm,  DivisitKi  of  Adult  Education  and  Literacy. 

Family  Literacy:  Directory  qf  State  Stt^  Specialists  for  Family  Literacy.  Washington.  DC,  1989. 

 .  Office  of  Vocatbnal  and  Adult  Edmation,  Division  of  Adult  Education.  Principles  and 

Techniques  for  Effective  ABE  Stt^  Development.  Washington,  DC,  1988. 

Velarde,  SJ.  The  California  Farmworker  Community:  Issues  of  the  1990' s.  Sacramento,  CA:  La 
Coopecativa  Campesina  de  California  and  the  Western  AUianoe    Farmwcsfcea-  Advocates,  1990. 

Wilk,  Valerie.  The  Occupational  Health  qf  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  in  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC:  Farmworker  Justice  Fund,  Inc..  1986. 
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Adult  Education  Resource  Center,  Glassboro  Stale  College.  307  Giiard  Road.  Glassboro,  NJ  08028. 
(609)863-7131. 

Aguore  International.  41 1  Bck\  Avenue.  Suite  402.  San  Mateo.  OA  944Q2.  (415)  349-1842. 

American  Farm  Bureau.  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  Washington.  DC  20024.  (202)  484-3612. 

Association  of  Farmworker  Oi^Mrtunity  Programs.  408  Seventh  Street  SE.  Washington,  DC  20003. 
(202)  543-3443. 

Business  Council  for  Effective  Literacy,  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  35th  Floor.  New  York.  NY  10020. 
(212)512-2415. 

C^fomia  Department  of  E(»nomic  Opportunity,  TOO  North  Tenth  Street.  Sacramento.  CA  95833. 
(91©  322-2940. 

California  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Devdopment,  1800  3rd  Str^  3rd  FU)or,  Sacrunento, 
CA  95814.  (916)  445-4782. 

California  Institute  for  Rural  Studies.  221  G  Street,  Suite  204.  P.O.  Box  2143,  Davis.  CA  95617. 
(916)  756-6555. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  2111  Mission  Street.  Suite  401,  San  Francisco.  CA  94110. 
mS)  553-4503. 

CATA  (El  Comit^  de  Apoyo  a  k»  Trabajadoies  AgrfcoUs)  Farmworkers'  Sufqxnt  Committee.  P.O.  Box 
458,  Glassboro,  NJ  0802^i.  (609)  881-250.. 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1118  22nd  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037.  (202)  429-9292, 429-9551 . 

Center  for  Immigration  Studies.  1424  16th  Street  NW.  Suite  603,  Washington,  DC  20036. 
(202)328-7228. 

Gearinghouse  on  Adult  Education  and  Literacy,  400  Maryland  Avenue  SW,  Mary  E.  Switzer  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20202-7240. 

Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System,  ^o  San  Dirgo  Community  College  District 
Foundation,  Inc.,  2725  Congress  Street,  #1-M,  San  Diego,  CA  92110.  (619)  298-4681. 

(Tongie^onal  Researdi  Snvice,  L^nary  of  Congress.  (Mal»ials  and  services  may  be  obtained  through  the 
distria  office  of  each  Member  of  Ccmgress.) 

Development  Associates  Inc.,  2924  Columbia  Pike,  ATlington,VA  22204.  (703)  979-0100. 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  3900  Wheeler  Avenue,  Alexandria,  VA  22304-6409. 
(800)  227-3742. 

Inter^otcy  Conunittee  on  Migrants,  c/o  Farmwmker  Justice  Fund,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  53396,  Washington. 
DC  20009.  (202)  462-8192. 

International  Consultants  Inc..  1915  Hyde  Street  #2,  San  Francisco.  CA  94109.  (415)  775-7255 

La  Cooperativa  Campesina  de  California,  2222  N  Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95816.  (916)  442-4791 . 

La  Familia  Program,  California  State  Dqiartment  of  Education  (Migrant  Education),  510  College  Street, 
Woodland,  CA  95695.  (916)  666-1977. 

Language  and  Communication  Associates,  1118  22nd  Street  NW.  Washington,  DC,  20037. 
(202)223-6588. 
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linguametrics.  Inc..  5866  Harboid  Street,  Oakland,  CA  94611.  (415)  547-8328. 

LiteiBcy  Volunteers  of  America,  Inc.,  5795  Widcwaiers  Parkway,  Syracuse,  NY  13214.  (315)  445-8000. 

Mkro  Methods.  Inc..  2810  Weister  Street,  Beiiceley,  CA  94705.  (415)  644-0437. 

Midwest  Association  of  Farmworker  Organizations,  c/o  Harvest  America  Corporation,  14th  and 
Metropolitan.  Kansas  City,  KS.  (913)  342-2121. 

National  Alliance  of  Busine^  Special  Library  on  Employment  and  Training,  Washington,  DC.  ((>pen  to 
the  public  by  appointment)  (202)  289-2910. 

National  Association  of  L^n  Elected  OfTicials  (NALEO)  EducatkHuil  Fund,  708  G  Street,  Washington,  DC 
20003.  (202)  546-2536. 

National  Center  for  Family  Literacy.  One  Riverfront  Plaza,  Suite  608,  Louisville.  KY  40202. 
(502)584-1133. 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocaticmal  Education.  The  Ohio  State  University,  1960  Kenny  Road. 
Columbus,  OH,  43210-1090. 

National  Gearinghouse  on  Literacy  Education.  1118  22nd  Street  NW.  Washington.  DC  20037. 
(202)429-9292.429-9551. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza  Publications,  810  First  Street  NE.  Suite  300.  Washington.  LC  20002. 
(202)289-1380. 

National  Immigration  Law  Center  (formerly  National  Center  for  Immigrants'  Rights).  1636  West  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  215.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90017.  (213)  486-2531. 

National  Migrant  Resource  Program.  Inc..  2512  South  IH-35.  Suite  220.  Austin,  TX.  78704. 
(512)447-0770. 

Northwest  Educational  Cooperative.  1855  Mount  Ptospect  Road,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018.  (708)  803-3535. 

Project  Even  Start,  Adult  Education  and  Literacy  Programs.  Su|»rintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Old  Capitol  Building.  FG-1 1,  Olympia,  WA  98504.  (206)  753-6657. 

Push  Literacy  Action  Now.  1332  G  Street  SE,  Washington.  DC  20003.  (202)  547-8903. 

Rural  Community  Assistance  Corporation,  2125  19th  Street.  Suite  203.  Sacramento.  CA  95818. 
(916)447-2854. 

The  Barbara  Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Literacy.  1002  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC  20007. 
(202)338-2006. 

The  Rockefdier  Foundation.  Equal  Opportunity  Program.  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY 
10036.  (212)  869-8500. 

COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE  MIGRANT  PROGRAM  (CAMP) 
California 

Director.  CAMP.  California  State  University.  6000  J  Street,  Sacramento.  CA  95829.  (916)  278-5855. 

Director.  CAMP.  California  State  University.  Maple  &  Shaw  Avenues.  Fresno.  CA  93740. 
(209)278-4768. 

Colorado 

Director.  CAMP,  University  of  ColoradoyBoulder.  Campus  Box  #19.  Boulder.  CO  80309.  (303)  492-8818. 
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Idaho 

IHrBcu^.  CAMP.  Boise  State  University.  Department  of  Teacher  Education.  1910  University  Drive,  Boise, 
ID83725.  (208)  385-1754. 

Oregon 

Director.  CAMP,  Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis.  OR  97331. 
(503)737-2111. 

Texas 

Director,  CAMP,  Si.  Edward's  University.  Inc..  3001  South  Congress  Avenue.  Austin,  TX  78704. 
(512)448-8626. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY  PROGRAM  (HEP) 
Arkansas 

Ouachita  Baptist  University.  Office  of  the  President,  OBU  Station  3678,  Ailcadelphia,  AR  71923. 
(501)2464531. 

Colorado 

University  of  Cok»^/Regenis,  Bueno  Center,  School  of  EducaUrai.  Campus  Box  249,  Boulder,  CO 
80309.(303)492-5419. 

Florida 

Univnsity  of  South  Florida,  Cbll^  of  Education,  Department  of  Special  Education.  4202  Fowls'  Avenue. 
Tampa.  FL  33620-8350.  (813)  974-3410. 

Idaho 

Boise  State  University.  Department  of  Teacher  Education.  1910  University  Drive.  Boise.  ID  83725. 
(208)  385-1754. 

Maine 

Training  and  Development  Corporation,  High  School  Equivalency  Program.  P.O.  Box  1136. 
117  Broadway,  Bangor,  ME  04401 .  (207)  945-9431 . 

Maryland 

Center  for  Human  Services,  7200  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815.  (301)  654-  *50. 
Michigan 

West^  Michigan  University,  Minority  Affairs/Division  of  Admissions,  2240  Administration  Building, 
Kalamazoo,  MI  49008.  (616)  387-2000. 

Mississippi 

HEP  Project  Director,  Misassij^  Valley  State  University,  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  P.O.  Box  125, 
Itta  Bena,  MS.  38941.  (601)  254-9041. 

New  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico,  College  of  Education,  Multicultural  Education  Center,  Albuquerque,  NM 
87131.(505)277-6018. 

Northern  New  Mexico  Community  College.  Planning  and  Development.  General  Delivery.  El  Rito,  NM 
87530.(505)581-4434. 
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N«w  York 

State  University  of  New  York,  New  Paltz,  HAB  #805.  New  Paltz,  NY  12561.  (914)  257-2185. 
Oregon 

CoUege  of  Education.  1685  East  17th .  Eugene.  OR  97403.  (503)  346-3531. 
Puerto  Rico 

Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Postal  Sub  Station  #6.  Ponce.  PR  00732.  (809)  843-3265. 

Into*  American  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  San  (jeiman  Campus,  Box  5100,  San  German.  FR  00753. 
(809)  892-1095.  ext.  368. 

Tennessee 

Director,  HEP,  University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Education,  20466  Terrace  Avenue.  Knoxville.  TN 
37996.(615)974-7928. 

Texas 

DiiectOT.  HEP,  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso,  TX  79968.  (915)  747-5567. 

Pan  AmCTican  University,  1201  West  University  Drive,  Edinburg.TX  78539.  (512)  381-2521. 

Southwest  Texas  State  University,  School  of  Education.  San  Marcos.  TX  78666.  (512)  245-2438. 

SER-Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc..  2000  San  Jorge  Avenue,  Laredo.  TX  78040.  QIA)  631-3999. 

University  of  Houston,  College  of  Education.  4800  Calhoun,  Suite  405FH.  Houston.  TX  77004. 
(713)  •'49.2193. 

Vermont 

Central  Vermont  Community  Action  Council.  Inc..  15  Ayers  Street,  Barre.  VT  05641.  (802)  479-1053. 
WasbingtOD 

Washington  State  University.  Department  of  Education.  HEP,  Pullmai.  WA  99164.  (509)  33f -5652. 
Wisconsin 

Dean,  Continuing  Education  and  Business  Outreach,  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  CoUege,  High  School 
Relations,  700  West  State  Street.  MUwaukec,  WI 53233.  (414)  278-6963. 
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American  A^ociation  for  Adult  and  Condnuing  Education  (AAACE),  1201  16th  Street,  Suite  301. 
Washington.  DC  20036.  (202)  822-7866. 

t  merican  Vocational  Associati<m,  Special  Needs  Divisioii»  (AVA/SND),  14 IS  King  Som,  Alexandria.  VA 
22314.(703)683-3111. 

Center  on  E<hicati(Hi  and  Training  for  Eir.ployment,  The  Ohio  State  Univi^ity,  1900  Kenny  Road, 
Columbus.  OH  43210.  (800)  84S-481S. 

Ckmunision  on  Agricultural  WcHkors,  1825  Connecticut  Avoiue  NW.  Suite  511,  Washingtim.  DC  20009. 
(202)673-5348. 

ERIC  (Tliraringhouse  on  Adult.  Caie^.  and  Vocational  Edixation.  The  Ohio  State  University.  1900  Kcrjiy 
Road,  Columbus.  OH  43210.  (800)  848^15. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Language  and  Lingui^cs,  Center  fcff  AppH^  Linguistics,  1118  22nd  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC  20037.  (202)  429-9292. 

Even  Start  Program.  C(Mnpensatory  Education  Pn^rams.  U.S.  Dq^armtent  of  Education.  400  Maryland 
Avenue  SW.  Room  2043.  Washington,  DC  20202.  (202)  732-46SZ 

Fmniiy  English  Litmcy  Pn^nuns,  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  ^  Mincvity  Language  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Avenue  SW,  Room  5620,  Washington,  DC  20202. 
(202)732-5728. 

Head  Start  Bureau,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Service,  P.O.  Box  1 182,  Washingtm,  DC  20202, 
(202)245-0572, 

Mexkan  Amm::an  Legal  Defense  and  EdiK:ational  Fund  (MALDEF).  634  South  Spring  Street.  1 1th  Floor, 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90014.  (213)  629-2512. 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).  Adult  Literacy  Profile,  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Rosedale  Road,  Princeton,  NJ  08541. 

National  Association  for  Bilingual  EducaUon  (NABE),  1201  16th  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC  20036. 
(202)822-787a 

National  Asaxiation  of  Vocational  Education  Special  Needs  Perscmnel  (NAV£SNP),  Coiter  for  Vocational 
Personnel  Preparation.  Reschini  House.  Indiana  Univemty  of  Pennsylvania.  Indiana.  PA  15705. 
(412)357-4434. 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education.  1995  University  Ave.,  Suite  375,  Berkeley,  CA 
94704-1958.  (415)  642-4004. 

National  Coalition  for  Vocational  Education  for  Limited  English  Speakm,  Employment  Training  Center, 
816  South  Walter  Reed  Drive,  Ariington.  VA  22204.  (703)  486-2777. 

National  Council  of  Agriculture  Employers.  1735 1  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC  20006. 

Office  of  Bilingual  Educ^on  and  Minority  Languages  Afljirs  (OBEMLA).  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Reporters  Building.  Room  505. 400  Maryland  Aveni»  SW.  Washington.  DC  20202.  (202)  472-3520. 

Office  of  Civil  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  330  C  Street  SW.  Mary  Swiizer  Building.  Room 
5000,  Washington.  DC  20202-1 100.  (202)  732-1213. 

Office  of  Migrant  Education,  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  U.S.  Department  oS  Edircation. 
400  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  Room  3145,  Washington,  DC  20202-6134.  (202)  401-0740. 
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OtRot  of  Refugee  Re^ement,  US.  Depaitment  of  Health  and  Human  Sovices,  370  L'Enfam  Promenade 
SW.  Washington.  DC  20447.  (202)  252-4545. 

OfTice  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Educaticm.  Bilingual  Vocational  Education  Program,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Mary  Switzer  Building.  Room  4512. 400  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  Washington.  DC  20202-7242. 
(202)732-2365. 

Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (TESOL).  1118  22nd  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20037.(202)625-4569. 


LIST  OF  STATE  RESOURCES 


KEY:  

A.  State  OSicec^  Adult  Education 

B.  State  Oflke  of  Migrant  EdiKaticHi 

C.  State  Office  of  FannworicerMmitar  Advocate 

D.  Regional  Offices  for  Migim  Health  Programs  (DHHSPublk  Health  Services) 

E.  Migrant  Legal  Assistance  Service 

F.  Agencies  operating  Employment  and  Training  programs  funded  by  ITPA.  Title  IV.  Section  402 


Alabama 

A.  Coordinator,  ABE,  State  Office  Building.  501  Dexter  Avenue.  Montgomery,  AL  36130. 
(205)  261-5729. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program.  State  Deparmient  of  Eduction.  State  Ofli^  Building.  Montgomery.  AL 
36130.(205)261-5145. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Department  of  Ind:istrial  Relations.  649  Monroe  Street.  Montgomery.  AL  36130. 
(205)  261-5370. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1^1,  Atlanta,  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  None  listed. 

F.  Rural  Alabama  Development  Corporation.  1400  South  Decatur  Street.  P.O.  Box  1750.  Montgomery. 
AL  36102.  (205)  262-3516. 

Alaska 

A.  Director.  Adult  imd  Vocational  Educati(»i,  Alaska  Departn^t  of  Education.  Box  F.  Juneau.  AK  9981 1 . 
(907)465^5. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program.  Alaska  Department  of  Education.  Alaska  Office  Building.  Pouch  F. 
Juneau.  AK  9981 1.  (907)  465-2824. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Alaska  Employment  Security  Division.  Alaska  Department  of  Labor.  P.O.  Box 
37000.  Juneau.  AK  99811.  (907)  465-4531. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  None  Listed 

F.  None  Listed. 

Arizona 

A.  Director,  Adult  Education,  Arizona  State  Department  of  Education,  1535  West  Jefferson  Street, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85007.  (602)  542-5281. 
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B.  Migrant  Child  Education  Unit*  Arizona  Depaitmem  of  Educatim.  1S3S  West  Jeffeison  Street.  Phoenix. 
AZ  85007.  (602)  542-3204. 

C.  Mooitiv  Advocate.  Department  of  Economic  Security,  1300  West  Washington  Street.  P.O.  Box  6123- 
730A.  Phoenix.  AZ  85005.  (602)  255-4020. 

D.  Region  DC:  SO  United  Nations  Plaza.  San  Flram:isco.  CA  94102.  (415)  556-5810. 

E.  Conununily  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  Faimwoiker  Program.  9306  West  Van  Buren.  ToUeson.  AZ  85353. 
(602)936-1443. 

F.  Portable  Practical  Educational  Preparation,  Inc.,  ?06  East  46th  Street,  Tucson.  AZ  85713. 
(602)  622-3553. 

Arkansas 

A.  Coonlinator  of  Adult  Education  Section.  Arkansas  Department  of  Education,  2020  West  Third  Street. 
Suite  620.  Uttle  Rock,  AR  72201.  (501)  371-2263. 

B.  State  Supervisor  of  Migrant  Edu(ation.  State  Department  of  Education,  Arch  Ford  Education  Building. 
UtUe  Rock.  AR  72201.  (501)  682-4570. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Employroi»U  Security  IMvision,  Emplf^ment  Security  Division  Building,  State 
Caritol  Mall.  P.O.  Box  2981,  UlUe  Rock.  AR  72203.  (501)  682-3355. 

D.  Region  DC:  50  United  Nations  Plaza.  San  Francisco.  CA  94102.  (415)  556-5810. 

E.  None  Listed. 

F.  Aikansas  Human  Development  Corporation,  2020  West  Third,  Suite  320,  P.O.  Box  4241.  Little 
Rock,  AR  72205.  (501)  374-1103. 

California 

A.  Slate  Director,  Aduh  Education,  P.O.  Box  944272,  Sacramento,  CA  94244-2720.  (916)  322-2175. 

B.  Migrant  Education  OfTice.  State  Department  of  Education.  721  Capitol  Mall.  Sacramento,  CA  9S8I4. 
(916)  323-6919. 

C.  MonitOT  Advocate,  Employment  Development  Department.  (ATTN:  MIC  74),  800  Capitol  Mall  P.O. 
Box  942880,  Sacran^to.  CA  94280-0001.  (916)  322-4907. 

D.  Region  DC:  50  United  Nations  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.  (415)  556-5810. 

E.  California  Rural  Legal  Assisiaiwe,  2100  Tulare  Street,  Suite  200,  FiesK),  CA  93907.  (209)  44 1-8721. 

F.  1)  California  Human  Development  Cotporation.  3315  Airway  Drive.  Santa  Rosa.  CA  95403. 

(707)523-1155. 

2)  Center  for  Employment  Traming,  701  Vine  Strecu  San  Jose.  CA  951 10.  (408)  287-7924. 

3)  central  VaUey  Opportunity  Center,  1743  Ncmh  Ashby  Road,  Mercsed,  CA  95340.  (209)  383-2415. 

4)  Employcis*  Training  Resource,  2001 28th  Street.  BakersTiekl.  CA  93301.  (805)  861-2495. 

5)  Proteus  Training  and  Employment,  Inc.,  4612  West  Mineral  King  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  727. 
Visalia,  CA  93279.  (209)  733-5423. 

Colorado 

A.  Stale  Director,  ABE.  Division  of  Adult  Education,  Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  201  East 
Colfax  Avenue,  Denva,  CO  80203.  P03)  866-661 1 . 

Or 
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B.  Migrant  Education  PrtHtram,  CoI(Hado  Dq^rtment  of  Education,  201  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Room  401 , 
Denver,  CO  80203.  (303)  866^58. 

C.  M<mitor  Advocate.  Colorado  Depanmem  of  Labor  and  Employment.  600  Grant  Street.  9th  Floor. 
Denver.  CO  80203.  (303)  837-3823. 

D.  Region  VIII:  Federal  Building,  1061  Stout  Stnset.  Denver.  CO  80294.  (303)  844-6I63. 

E.  Colorado  Rural  Legal  Services.  2801  East  Colfax  Avenue.  Suite  104.  Denver.  CO  80206. 
(303)  393-0323. 

F.  Rocky  Mountain  SER.  4100  West  38th  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  11148,  Denver,  CO  80211. 
(303)480-9394. 

Connecticut 

A.  DivisbnofVoc/Techand  Adult  Educatitm.  Bureau  of  Adult  Educatkm,  State  Depanmem  of  Edocatim 
25  Industrial  Park  Road,  Middletown,  CT  06457.(203)  638-4035. 

B.  Slate  Director,  Migram  Educati(».  Diviskui  of  Education  Support  Services,  25  Industrial  Park  Road, 
Middletown.  CT  06457.  (203)  638-4225. 

C.  Momt(^  Advocate.  Connecticut  Labor  Department.  200  R}lly  Boulevard,  Wethersfleld.  CT  06109. 
(203)566-2319. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building.  Boston,  MA  02203.  (617)  565-1420. 

E.  Ndghborfaood  Legal  Services.  1229  Albany  Avenue.  Hartfonl,  CT  061 12.(203)  278-6850. 

F.  None  Listed. 

Delaware 

A.  State  Supervisor,  Adult/Community  Education,  P.O.  Box  1402.  J.G.  Townsend  Building,  Dover,  DE 
1990L  (302)  7364668. 

B.  State  Specialist,  Migrant  Educatic»i,  J.G.  Townsend  Building.  P.O.  Box  1402,  Dover.  DE  19901. 
(302)7364667. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Delaware  Employmem  Security.  University  Plaza,  Stockton  Building.  P.O.  Box 
9499.  Newark.  DE  19714-9499.  (302)  368-6905. 

D.  Region  HI:  P.O.  Box  13716.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101.  ai5)  596-6637. 

E.  None  Listed. 

F.  Telemon  Corporation,  315  South  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  33315,  Dover,  DE  19901.  (302)  734-1903. 
Florida 

A.  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Community  Edison,  KnoU  Building,  Tallahassee,  FL  32301 ,  (904)  488-8201 . 

B.  Federal  Compensatory  Education,  State  Dq)artmem  of  Educatim.  KncKt  Building.  Tallahassee.  FL 
32301. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Department  of  Labor  and  Employment  Security,  Bokeley  Building,  Suite  207. 
2590  Executive  Center  Circle  East,  Tallahassee  FL  32399-2159.  (907)  487-4105. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1221.  Atlanta,  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Florida  Rural  Legal  Services,  305  North  Jackson  Avenue.  P.O.  Drawer  1499.  Bartow.  FL  33830. 
(813)534-1781. 
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F.  Florida  Department  of  Education.  Adult  Migrant  Program.  3801  Corpc»ex  Park  Drive.  Suite  #200. 
Tampa.  FL  33619.  (813)  272-37%. 

Georgia 

A.  A^tant  Commissioner  for  Adult  Litmcy,  Oeoigia  Department  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
660  South  Tower.  One  CNN  Center,  Atlanta.  GA  30303-2705.  (404)  656-5845. 

B.  Migrant/ESOL  Programs.  (Georgia  Depaitmeni  of  Education,  1958  Twin  Towers  East,  Atlanta.  GA 
30334-5080.  (404)  656^995. 

C .  M(mitar  Advocate.  Georgia  Department  of  Labor.  148  International  Boulevard  NE.  Room  400.  Atlanta. 
GA  30303.(404)656-6380. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1221,  Atlanta,  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Georgia  Legal  Services.  Farmworker  Division.  6519  Spring  Street,  Douglasville,  GA  30134. 
(404)942-3141. 

F.  Telemon  CorporaUon.  1776  Pcachlrcc  Street  NW.  Suite  #625  North.  AUanta.  GA  30309. 
(404)  873-6575. 

Hawaii 

A.  Administrator.  Adult  ami  Eariy  (Hiildhood  Section.  Department  of  Education.  cA>  Hahaione  Elenwntary 
School,  595  Pftpcckoo  Street,  H-2,  Honolulu.  HI.  96825.  (808)  395-9451. 

B.  None  Listed 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Departmer :  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  830  Punchbowl  Street,  Room  329, 
Honolulu,  HI  96813.  (m)  548-2830. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  N(^  Listed. 

F.  Maui  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc.,  189  Kaahumanu.  P.O.  Box  2122,  Kahu      HI  96732. 
(808)  871-9591. 

Idaho 

A.  Coordinator,  Adult  Education,  Idaho  State  Dcpartmait  of  Education,  Len  B.  Jordon  Office  Building. 
650  W.  State  Street,  Boise,  ID,  83720.  (208)  334-2187. 

B.  Cooi«iinator,  Migrant  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  650  West  State  Street,  Boise,  ID 
83720.  (208)  334-2195. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Idaho  Department  of  Employment,  317  Main  Street,  Boise,  ID  83735. 
(208)334-6138. 

D.  Region  X:  2201  Sixth  Avenue,  Seattle.  WA  98121.  (206)  442-0430. 

E.  Idaho  Legal  Aid  Services.  Inc.,  Migram  Farmworker  Law  Unit,  317  Happy  Day  Boulevard.  Suite  210. 
P.O.  Box  1 1 16,  Caldwell,  ID  83606.  (208)  454-2591. 

F.  Idaho  Migrant  Council,  Inc..  104  North  Kimball.  P.O.  Box  490.  Caldwell,  ID  83606-0490. 
(208)454-165Z 
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Illinois 

A.  Direcior,  Adult  Education,  Department  of  Adult,  Voc/Tech  Education.  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education.  100  Noith  Fust  Street— E-439,  S|vingfteld,  IL  62777.  (217)  782-3370. 

B.  State  Migrant  Coordinate.  Hunois  State  Board  of  Education,  100  North  First  Street.  Sjffingfield.  IL 
62777.  (217)782-6038. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Illinois  Dqianment  of  Employment  S^urity.  401  Smith  State  Street,  3rd  FIoot 
South/3W-2C,  Chicago.  IL  «)605.  (312)  793-6811. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  I7th  ¥lo(x,  Chicago,  IL  60606.  (312)  353-I38S. 

E.  Illinois  Migrant  Legal  Assistance  Project,  343  South  DeartKtm  Street,  Suite  700.  Chicago,  IL  60604. 
(312)  341-9180. 

F.  Illinois  Migrant  Council,  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard.,  Suite  1600.  Chicago.  IL  60604. 
(312)  663-152Z 

Indiana 

A.  Director,  Diviaon  of  Adult  and  Community  Education,  State  House.  Room  229,  Indianapolis.  IN 
46204.(317)232-0522. 

B.  Division  of  Language  Minority  and  Migrant  Programs,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  House, 
Room  229,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  (317)  232-OS5S. 

C .  Monitoi-  Advocate,  I^joitn^t  oS  Emidoyroem  and  IVaining  Itervioes,  10  N(Mnh  Senate  Avenue,  Room 
103.  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  (317)  232-7485. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street.  17th  Floor,  Chicago,  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Legal  Services  Organization  of  Indiana,  ha.,  107  Nosih  Pennsylvania,  Suite  1008,  Indianapolis.  IN 
46204.(317)631-1395. 

F.  Tclamon  Corporation.  251 1  East  46lh  Street,  Suite  #2.  IndianapoUs,  IN  46205.  (317)  547-1924. 
Iowa 

A.  Chief.  Adult  Education,  Stale  Departmem  of  EdtK^ation,  Grimes  State  Office  Building,  Des  Moines,  lA 
50319-0146.  (515)  281-3671. 

B.  Migrant  State  Director,  Chief.  Chapt^  1.  ECTA.  Bureau  of  Federal  School  Impovement.  Iowa 
Department  of  Education.  Grimes  State  Office  Building,  Des  Moines.  lA  50319.  (515)  281-3999. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Depaitment  of  Employment  Services.  1000  East  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  lA 
50319.(515)281-5854. 

D.  Region  VU:  601  East  12th  Street.  Room  501,  Kansas  City,  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Ugal  Services  Coiporation  of  Iowa,  430  Iowa  Avenue.  Iowa  City.  lA  52240-5303.  (5 15)  243-21 5 1 . 

F.  Proteus  Employment  Oppcrtufiitics,  Inc..l75  NW  57th  Place.  P.O.  Box  10385,  Des  Moines,  lA 
50306.(515)244-5694. 

Kansas 

A.  Director,  Adult  Education.  Kansas  State  Depaitment  of  Education,  120  East  10th  Street,  Topeka,  KS 
66612.(913)296-3191. 
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B.  State  and  F^eral  Program  Administraiion,  State  Department  of  Education.  120  East  lOth  Str^t, 
Tqieka,  KS  66612.  (913)  296-3161. 

C.  Moniior  Advocate.  Department  of  Human  Resources,  401  South  Topeka.  Topeka,  KS  66603. 
(913)  296-5170. 

D.  Region  VII:  601  East  12lh  Street.  Room  501.  Kansas  Gly.  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Kansas  Rural  Legal  Services.  120  Grant  Avenue.  Garden  City.  KS  67846.  (316)  275-0238. 

F.  SER  CoiporaUon  of  Kansas.  709  East  21st  Street.  Witchita.J^  67214.  (316)  264-5372. 

Kentucky 

A.  Adult  Education  Division,  Office  of  Federal  Programs.  State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort,  KY 
40601.(502)564-3921. 

B.  Divi^on  of  Compensatory  Education,  State  Department  of  Education.  Capitol  Plaza  Tower.  Room 
1709,  Frankfort.  KY  40601.  (502)  564-3301. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Department  for  Employment  Services.  Cabinet  for  Human  Resources,  275  East 
Main,  2nd  Floor  West.  Frankfon,  KY  40621.  (502)  564-2918. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  Western  Kentucky  Ugal  Services.  333  Union  Street,  Madisonville.  KY  4243 1 .  (502)  825-3801 . 

F.  Kentucky  Farmworker  Programs,  Inc.,  1844  Lyda  Street.  P.O.  Box  1 156,  Bowling  Green.  KY  42101. 
(502)782-2330. 

Louisiana 

A.  Adult  Education.  Louisiana  Department  of  Education.  P.O.  Box  44064.  Capitol  Station,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70804.  (504)  342-3510. 

B.  Louisiana  Department  of  Education,  654  Main  Street.  P.O.  Box  94064,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804- 
9064.(504)342-3517. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Louisiana  DepL  of  Labor,  1001  North  23rd  Street,  P.O.  Box  94094.  Baton  Rouge. 
LA  70804-9094.  (504)  312-301 1. 

D.  NoneLiaed. 

E.  Fannworiters  Legal  Assistance  Project,  1020  Surrey  StrBCi.  P.O.  Box  4823.  Lafayette,  LA  70502. 
(318)  237-4320. 

F.  Motivation  EducaUon  &  Training,  Inc.  of  Louisiana.  31 1  North  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  781 .  Jennings, 
LA  70546.  (318)  824-6780. 

Maine 

A.  Dircctc,  Division  of  Adult  and  Community  Education,  State  Houx  Station-No.  23,  Augusta,  ME 
1  04333.(207)289-5854. 

B.  Coordinator.  Migrant  Snvices,  National  State  Division  of  Migrant  Services.  24  Stone  Street,  Augusta. 
ME  04333.  (207)  289-5170. 

C.  Moniior  Advocate,  Job  Service  Division,  Maine  Department  of  Labor,  20  Union  Street,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Augusta.  ME  04330.  (207)  289-5568. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building.  Boston,  MA  02203.  (617)  565-1420. 
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E.  Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance,  Fannwoiker  Unit.  61  Main  Street.  Room  39.  Bangor,  ME  04401. 
(207)  942 

F.  Training  and  Development  Corporation.  117  Broadway.  P.O.  Box  1136.  Bangor.  ME  04401. 
(207)469-6348. 

Maryland 

A.  Adult  and  Community  Education  Branch.  Maryland  Stale  Department  of  Education,  200  West 
Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore.  MD  21201.  (301)  333-2361. 

B.  Comp(»isatory  Education  Branch.  Divisira  of  Ccnnpensatmy.  Urban  and  Suiq)Ienientary  Programs. 
State  Department  of  Education,  200  West  BaltinuHC  Street,  Baltimoie.  MD  21201.  (301)  333-2413. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Dei»rtment  of  Eomomic  and  Employment  Devdqmient,  1 123  North  Eutew  Street. 
Room  701.  Baltimore,  MD  21^1.  (301)  333-S36S. 

D.  Region  m:  P.O.  Box  13716.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101.  (215)  596-6637. 

E.  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  Inc..  Ill  Hi^  Street,  Salisbury.  MD 21801.  (30n  546-5511. 

F.  Telemon  CoiporaUon.  237  Horida  Avenue,  Salisbury.  MD  21801-5814.  (301)  546-4604. 

Massachusetts 

A.  Bureau  of  Adult  Services,  Ma^chusetts  Department  of  Education,  (}uincy  Cento^  Plaza.  1385 
Hancock  Street,  (2uincy.  MA  02169.  (617)  770-7581. 

B.  EDCO  Collaborative  (Operating  A^ncy  fcH*  the  Massachusetts  Migrant  EducaUcHi  Program),  20  Kent 
Street.  Brookline,  MA  02146.  (617)  738-5600. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Divisicm  of  Employment  S^urity,  Charles  F.  Huriey  Building,  Government 
Center.  19  Staniford  Street.  Boston.  MA  02114.  (617)  727-9386. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building.  Boston,  MA  02203.  (617)  ^5-1420. 

E.  Western  Massachusetts  Legal  Services.  Inc..  145  State  Street.  Springfield.  MA  01103. 
(413)781-7814. 

F.  New  England  Farm  Workers'  Council,  Inc..  1628-1640  Main  Street,  Springfield  MA  01103. 
(413)781-2145. 

Michigan 

A.  .Mull  Extended  Learning  Services.  Michigan  Dq»rtn^t  of  EducatKHi.  P.O.  Box  3O0O8.  Lansing.  MI 
48909.(517)373-8425. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Office,  State  Depanment  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  30008,  Lansing,  MI  48909. 
(517)373-4581. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Employmoit  S^urity  Conimissicm.  Michigan  Department  of  Labor,  7310 
Woodward  Avenue.  Room  422.  Detroit.  MI  48202.  (313)  876-5304. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  17th  F.  w.  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Michigan  Migrant  Legal  Assi^ance  Project,  Im..  49  Mmroe  Center  NW.  Suite  3-A,  Granci  R^ids. 
MI  48503-2933.  (616)  454-5055. 

F.  Michigan  Economics  for  Human  L\;veIopment,  3186  Pine  Tree  Road.  Lansing  MI  48911. 
(517)394wJiiO. 
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Minnesota 

A.  Manager.  Community  and  Adult  Education.  Dqiartment  of  Edtx:ation.  Room  639.  Capitol  Square 
Building.  500  Cedar  Street.  Su  Paul.  MN  SSlOl.  (612)  296^130. 

B.  Supervisor.  Special  Programs.  Minnesota  Depaitment  of  Educati(Hi.  SSO  Cedar  Street,  St  Paul.  MN 
SSIOI.  (612)296-2181. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Minnesota  Depaitment  of  Jobs  and  lYaining.  390  North  Robert  Street,  St  Paul. 
MN  55101.(612)  2964296. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  17th  Roor.  Chicago,  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Southern  Minnesota  Regional  Legal  Services,  Migrant  Legal  Services,  700  Minnesota  Building, 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101.  (612)  291-2837. 

F.  Minnesota  Migrant  Council,  Inc.,  35  Wilson  Avenue  NE,  P.O.  Box  1231,  St  Qoud.  MN  56302. 
(612)253-7010. 

Mississippi 

A.  Division  of  Adult  Education.  Slate  Depaitment  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  771,  Jackson,  MS  39205. 
(601)  359-3464. 

B.  Supervisor,  Special  Projects,  State  Department  of  Education.  P.O.  Box  71,  Jackson,  MS  39205. 
(601)  359-3498. 

C.  Monitor  Advw^.  Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commission.  1520  West  Coital  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1699,  JaciLSon.  MS  39215-1699.  (601)  961-7515. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  Ncne  Listed. 

F.  Mississippi  Delta  Council  for  Faim  Workers  Oppoitunities,  Inc..  1005  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  542. 
Clarksdale,  MS  38614.  (601)  627-1121. 

Missouri 

A.  Director.  Adult  Education.  State  Dei^rtment  of  Elenwntary  ami  Secondary  Education.  213  Adams 
Street,  P.O.  Box  480,  Jefferson  City.  MO  65102.  (314)  751-0887. 

B.  Diitct(^.  Migiam  Education,  Dqxaitmeat    Elementary  and  Sec(»idary  Education,  P.O.  Box  480. 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65102.  (314)  7514287. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Missouri  Job  Service,  Divisi(Mi  of  Emptoyment  Security.  421  East  Dunklin,  P.O. 
Box  59.  Jefferson  City,  MO  651W.  (314)  751-2169. 

D.  Region  VD:  601  East  12th  Street,  Room  501,  Kansas  City,  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Legal  Aid  of  Western  Missouri,  920  Southwest  Boulevaixl,  Kansas  City.  MO  64108.  (816)  474-9866. 

F.  Rural  Missouri,  Inc.,  1014  Nwthcast  Drive,  Jefferscm  City,  MO  65109.  (314)  635-0136. 

Montana 

A.  Director.  Adult  Education,  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent.  State  Capitol  Building.  Helena,  MT 
5%20.  (406)  444-4443. 

B.  Director.  Chapter  1  Migrant  Program.  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  State  Q^itol.  Helena.  MT  59620. 
(406)444-2^23. 
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C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Job  Service  and  Training  Division.  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.  O.  Box 
1728.  Helena.  MT  S9624.  (406)  444-3241. 

D.  R^on  Vm:  Federal  Building.  1061  Stout  Street,  Denver.  CO  80294.  (303)  844-6163. 

E.  Montana  Legal  Servrces  Association.  2905  Montana  Avenue,  Billings,  MT  59101 .  (406)  248-494 1 . 

F.  Rural  Employment  Opportunities.  25  South  Ewing.  P.O.  Box  831,  Helena.  MT  59624-0831. 
(40Q  442-7850. 

Nebraska 

A.  Director.  Adult  and  Ctunmunity  Educatioi.  Nebraska  Department  'J     •  ation.  301  Centennial  Mall 
South.  Box  94987.  Lincoln.  NE  68509.  (402)  471-4807. 

B.  Director.  Migrant  Education.  State  Department  of  Education.  301  Cei.iciuual  Mall  South.  Box  94987, 
Lincoln  NE  68509.  (402)  471-3440. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  )cb  Service  DiWstcm.  Nebradca  Dqiiartment  of  Labcn-,  1717  Aveni^  C.  P.O.  Box 
1468.  ScottsWufT.  NE  69361-5468.  (308)  635-3191. 

D.  Region  VH:  601  East  12th  Street.  Room  501.  Kansas  Gty.  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Western  Nebraska  Legal  Services.  9  East  ISth  Street,  P.O.  Box  1365.  Scottsbluff,  NE  89701. 
(308)632^734. 

F.  Nebraska  Association  of  Farmworkers.  Inc..  200  South  Sibler.  P.O.  Box  1459,  North  Platte.  NE 
69103-1459.  (308)  534-2630. 

Nevada 

A.  State  Sup^is(v.  Adult  Basic  Educati<m,  State  Depaitment  of  Education.  400  West  King  Street. 
C:arson  City.  NV  89710.  (702)  885-3133. 

B.  Coordinator  for  Migrant  Educatim  Fln^dms.  State  Dej^rnncL  t  of  EdtKration.  400  West  King  Street. 
Capitol  Complex,  Carson  City.  NV  89701.  (702)  687-3187. 

C .  Monitor  Advocate,  Ne^^  Emptoyment  Security  DqKuiment.  500  East  Third  Street.  Carson  City,  NV 
89713.(702)885-4619. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  Nevada  Indian  Rural  Legal  Services.  1 1 1  West  Telegraph  Street,  Suite  101.  Carson  City.  NV  89701. 
(702)  885-51  la 

F.  Center  for  Employment  Training  of  Nevada.  1931  Sutro  Street.  Suite  103.  Reno,  NV  89512. 
a02)  348-8668. 

New  Hampshire 

A.  Adult  Basic  Education,  New  Hampshire  Dqiartment  (tf  Education.  101  Pleasant  Street,  Concord.  NH 

03301.(603)271-2247. 

B.  Migrant  Educatira  Pn^sam,  State  Department  of  Education,  St^  OffK^e  Park  South.  101  Pleasant 
Street,  Concoid.  NH  03301.  (603)  271-2717. 

C .  Monitor  Advocate.  Dqianment  of  Employmoit  S«;urity,  32  South  Maine  Street.  CcHicord.  NH  03301. 
(603)  228^3. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building.  Boston.  MA  02203.  (617)  565-1420. 
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E.  New  Hampshire  Ugal  Assistance,  15  Green  Street  Conoad,  NH  03301.  (603)  225-4700. 

F.  New  England  Fann  Worltcre*  Council,  Inc.,  922  Elm  Street,  Room  301.  Manchester,  NH  03101. 
(603)622-8199. 

New  Jersey 

A.  Division  of  Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Education.  3S3S  (^uakeibridge  Road.  Cti  503. 
Trenton.  NJ  08625^503.  (60?)  588-3134. 

B.  Office  of  Migrant  Education  Programs,  State  Department  of  Education,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton, 
NJ  08625.  (609)  292-8463. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Aflirmative  Action  Programs,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor,  Labor  Building, 
Room  1309,  Trenton,  NJ  08625.  (609)  292-7022. 

D.  Region  VU:  601  East  12lh  Street,  Room  501,  Kansas  Qly,  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Camden  Regional  Legal  Services,  Farmworker  Division,  629  Wood  Street,  Vineland,  NJ  08360. 
(609)691-4500. 

F.  New  Jersey  Farmworker  Opportunities,  535-537  Landis  Avenue.  Vineland.  NJ  08360.  (609)  696- 1000. 
New  Mexico 

A.  State  Ditectcn-.  Adult  Basic  Education,  New  Mexico  Dqifntmoit  of  Education,  Education  Building,  300 
Don  CSaspar,  Santa  F^  NM  87501.  (SOS)  827-6675. 

B.  Director,  Chapter  1  nCTA,  State  Department  of  Education,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501-2786. 
(505)827-6534. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  New  Mexico  Department  of  Labor,  401  Broadway  NE,  P.O.  Box  1928, 
Albuquwque.  NM  87103.  (505)  841-8475. 

D.  Region  VI:  1200  Main  Tower  BuUding,  Dallas,  TX  75202.  (214)  767-3879. 

E.  Southern  New  Mexico  Legal  Services,  Centro  Legal  Campesino,  300  North  Downtown  Mall,  Las 
Duces,  NM  88001.  (505)  5264451. 

F.  Home  Education  Livelihood  Program,  Inc.,  3423  Central  Avenue,  Albuquerque,  NM  87106. 
(505)265-3717. 

New  York 

A.  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Washington  Avenue, 
Albany,  NY  12234.  (518)  474-5808. 

B.  Migrant  Unit,  School  Improvement  Programs,  State  Education  Department,  883  Education  Building 
Annex,  Albany,  NY  12234.  (518)  474-1233. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  New  York  Stale  Department  of  Labor,  State  Campus  Buikling  No.  12,  Room  261, 
Albany,  NY  12240.  (518)  457-9023. 

D.  Region  VD:  601  East  12th  Street.  Room  501,  Kansas  City,  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Farmworkere  Ugal  Services  of  New  York,  Inc.,  £7  North  Clinton  Avenue,  Rochester,  NY  14604. 
(716)325-3050. 

F.  Rural  Opportunities,  Inc..  339  East  Avenue,  Suite  #  305.  Rochester  NY  14604.  (716)  546-7180. 
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North  Carolina 

A.  Continuing  Education  Services.  Depanment  of  Community  CoIleg(»,  TOO  Wed  Joi^  Raleigh.  NC 
27603-1337.  (919)  733-4791. 

B.  Migrant  Education.  State  Depanment  of  Public  Instruction.  Raleigh.  NC  2961 1.  (919)  733-3972. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  North  Carcrfina  Employment  Security  Commission.  700  Wade  Avenue.  P.O.  Box 
25903.  Raleigh,  NC  26711.  (919)  733-6404. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1221.  Atlanta.  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Farmworkers  Legal  Services  of  Ntsth  (^Una.  1 12  Smith  Blount  Street.  P.O.  Box  26626.  Raleigh. 
NC  2761 1.(919)  821-5869. 

F.  TelamcH)  Corporation.  3937  Western  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  33315.  Raleigh,  NC  27636-3315. 
(919)851-7611. 

North  Dakota 

A.  Director,  Adult  Education,  Dq)artment  of  Public  Instruction,  9th  Floor,  State  Capitol  Building, 
Bismarck.  ND  58505.  (701)  224-2393. 

B.  Qiaptn  1,  Migrant  Adminiarattff.  Departn^nt  of  Public  Instruciirai.  600  Boulevard  East.  Bismarck. 
ND  58505.  (701)  224-2282. 

C.  McKiitor  Advocate,  North  DakcMa  Job  Service.  1000  East  Diviite  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1537,  Bianarck. 
ND  58501  aOl)  224-3060. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street.  17th  Floa,  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Southern  Minnesota  Regional  Legal  Services,  Migrant  Legfil  Services.  7221/2  First  Avenue,  North 
Faigo.  ND  58102.  (701)  232-8872. 

F.  North  Dakota  Opportunities.  15  South  21st  Street.  P.O.  Box  608,  Fargo,  ND  58207-0608. 
(701)293-5959. 

Ohio 

A.  Associate  Director,  Adult  and  Ctnnrounity  Education.  Division  of  Educational  Services.  Ohio 
Department  of  Education.  65  South  Fn»t  Srreet.  Room  812,  Columbus,  OH  43212.  (614)  4664962. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  A^istance,  933  High  Stmt,  Worthington.  OH  43085.  (614)  4664161,  ext.  249. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Sovices.  999  East  Broad  Street,  Cblumbus.  OH 
43215.(614)644-7292. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street  i7lh  Floor,  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

£.  Advocates  for  Basic  Legal  Equity.  740  Spitzer  Building,  520  Madison  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio  43604. 
(419)  255-0814. 

F.  Ohio  Farmworker  Opportunities,  54!  Pearl  Street.  P.O.  Box  186.  Bowling  Green.  OH  43402. 
(419)  354-3548. 

Oklahoma 

A.  Adult  Education  Section.  Oklahoma  Department  of  Education.  State  Pcpanmeni  of  Educatimi,  Oliver 
Hodge  Memorial  Education  Building,  2500  North  Lincoln  Boulevard.  Ro(»n  180,  CSdahoma  City,  OK 
73105.  (405)  521-3321. 
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B.  Director,  Chapter  1.  Stale  Department  of  Education,  2S00  North  Lincoln  Boulevard.  Suite  1-33, 
Gklahoma  City.  OK  73105.  (405)  521-2847. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  C&lahoma  Employroent  Security  Commission,  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Building. 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105.  (405)  557-7255. 

D.  Region  VI:  1200  Main  Tower  Building.  Dallas.  TX  75202.  (214)  767-3879. 

E.  Legal  Aid  of  Western  Oklahoma,  506  Frisco  Street.  P.O.  Box  966.  Clinton.  OK  73601. 
(405)  323-645a 

F.  ORO  Development  C(»poration.  1 104  (Hassen  Drive,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73103.  (405)  272-0396. 
Oregon 

A.  Director,  Community  College  Instniction  Services,  Office  of  Community  Colleges,  700  Pringle 
Parkway.  Salem.  OR  97310.  (503)  378-8585. 

B.  Coordinator,  Migrant  Education,  700  Pringle  Paricway  SE.  Satera.  OR  97310.  (503)  373-1378. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  ES  Field  Operations,  Employment  Division,  875  Union  Street  NE.  Room  201. 
Salem.  OR  97311.  (503)  378-5445. 

D.  Re^on  X:  2201  Sixth  Avenue,  Seattle.  WA  98121.  C06)  442-0430. 

E-  Oregon  Legal  Services,  Central  Office,  516  SE  Morrison,  Suite  1000.  Portland.  OR  97214. 
(503)  234-1534. 

F.  Oregon  Human  Development  Corporation,  9620  SW  Barbur  Boulevard,  Suite  #110.  Portland,  OR 
97219.  (503)  245-2600. 

Pennsylvania 

A.  Division  of  Adult  Education  and  Training  Program,  Dq>artment  of  Education,  333  Market  Street. 
Harrisburg.  PA  17126.  CtlT)  787-5532. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Coordinator.  State  Department  of  Education,  333  Market  Street.  7th  Floor. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17108-0333.  (717)  783-6467. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Office  of  Employmoit  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Seventh  and 
Fbrsier  Streets,  Room  1 124-A,  Harrisburg,  PA  17121.  (717)  787-6873. 

D.  Region  ni:  P.O.  Box  13716,  Philaddphia.  PA  19101.  (215)  59fr^7. 

E.  Friends  of  Farmworkers.  Inc.,  3156  Kensington  Avenue,  7th  Floor,  Philadelphia.  PA  16134-2483. 
(215)427-4885. 

F.  Pennsylvania  Farmworiter  Opportunities,  2331  Maricet  Street.  2nd  Floor,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17701. 
(717)  731-8120. 

Rhode  Island 

A.  Adult  Education  Specialist,  State  Department  of  Education,  22  Hayes  Street.  Room  222,  Roger 
Williams  Building,  Providence,  Rl  02908.  (401)  277-2691. 

B.  Coordinator,  LEP  Unit,  State  Department  of  Education,  22  Hayes  Street.  Providence,  Rl  02908. 
(401)277-3037, 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence,  Rl  02903. 
(401)  277-3726. 
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D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Euilding.  Bosun.  MA  02203.  (617)  565-1420. 

E.  Rhode  Island  Legal  Services,  77  Dtmance  Streeu  ProvideiKX,  RI 02903.  (401)  274-2652. 

F.  None  listed 

South  Carolina 

A.  OfTice  of  Adult  Education.  State  Dq;>aitn^  of  Educadon.  Rutled^  Building.  Room  209. 1429  Senate 
Street,  Columbia.  SC  29201.  (803)  734^8070. 

B.  State  Migrant  Supervisor.  State  Deiiaitnient  of  Education.  1006  Rutledge  Building.  1429  Senate  Street. 
Columbia,  SC  29201.  (803)  734^109. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  South  Carolina  Employmoit  Security  Commissicm.  15^  Ciadsdoi  Street.  P.O. 
Box  995.  Columbia.  SC  29202.  (808)  737-2660. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suiu  1221.  Atlanta.  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Charleston  Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  438  King  Street.  Charleston.  SC  29403.  (803)  722-0107. 

F.  Telamon  Corporation,  1413  Calhoun  Street.  P.O.  Box  12217.  Capital  Station.  Columbia.  SC  29211- 
2217.(803)256-7411. 

South  Dakota 

A.  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  KNEIP  Building.  Piene.  SD  57501 .  (605)  77347 16. 

B.  State  Oi^ter  1  Coordinator.  Division  of  Edi»:ati(m.  700  Governor's  Drive.  Piene.  SD  57501-2293. 
(605)773-3218. 

C.  McMiiu^  Advocate.  Stmih  Dakota  Department  of  Labor.  607  North  Fourth  Street,  P.O.  Box  730, 
Aberdeen.  SD  57401.  (60S)  622-2322. 

D.  R^on  IV:  lOl  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1221.  Atlanta.  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Black  Hills  Legal  Services.  429  Kansas  City.  Suite  4.  P.O.  Box  1500.  Rapid  City.  SD  57709. 
(605)  342-7171. 

F.  South  Dakota  Opportunities.  421  South  Pierre.  Pi^  SD  57501.  (60S)  224-0454. 
Tennessee 

A.  Divisi(Ni  of  Adult  and  Community  Educatimi.  State  Department  of  Education.  1 130  Menzler  R(^. 
NashviUe.  TN  37210.  (615)  741-2963. 

B.  Coordinator,  Migrant  Educadon.  State  Dei^nment  of  Edwi^atioa.  Room  135.  Ccffdell  Hull  Building. 
NashviUe.  TN  37219.  (512)  741-0628. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Tennessee  Department  of  Employment  Security.  Cordell  Hull  Bldg..  C-1114, 
NashviUe.  TN  37219.  (615)  741-2834. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Towtt,  Suite  1221.  Atlanta,  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  None  Listed. 

F.  Teitnessee  Opportunity  Programs  for  Seastnal  Farmworkers.  Inc..  2803  Fester  Aveni^.  Nashvilte.  TN 
37210.(615)833-8754. 
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Texas 

A.  Frognun  Direcu^,  Adult  Education.  Division  of  Adult  Educatioa/Employmoit  &  Training.  Funding 
and  Compliance,  Texas  Education  Agency,  1701  North  Congress  Avenue.  Austin,  TX  78701. 
(512)463-9294. 

B.  Director.  Division  of  Special  Programs,  Texas  Education  Agency,  1701  Nwth  Congress  Avenue, 
Ausua.  TX  78701.  (512)  463-9067. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Texas  Employment  Commission.  TEC  Building,  Room  264,  Austin,  TX  78778. 
(512)463-2533. 

D.  R^on  VI:  1200  Main  Tower  Building,  Dallas,  TX  75202.  (214)  767-3879. 

E.  Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid,  259  South  Texas  Stre«,  Weslaco.  TX  78596.  (512)  968-9574. 

F.  Motivation  Education  &  Training,  Inc.,  307  North  College  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1749,  Cleveland,  TX 
77328-1749.  (713)  592-6483. 

Utah 

A.  Adult  Education  Services,  Utah  OfTice  of  Education.  250  East  5th  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
84111.(801)538-7844. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program.  Ut^ih  State  Office  of  Education.  250  East  500  South.  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
84111. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,  P.O.  Box  11249,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
84147.(801)533-2733. 

D.  Region  VIH:  Ftedera!  Building,  1061  Stout  Street,  Denver,  CO  80294.  (303)  844-6163. 

E.  Utah  Ugal  Services.  Inc.,  134  South  400  East,  4th  FIoot,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  841 1 1 .  (801)  328-8891 . 

F.  Office  of  Job  Training  for  £con(»nic  Development,  324  South  State  Street,  Suite  #  210,  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT  84111.  (801)  538-8769. 

Vermont 

A.  Consultant,  Adult  Education,  Senate  Office  Building,  Montpelier.  VT  05602.  (802)  828-3131 . 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program,  500  Dorset  Street,  South  Burlington,  VT  05403.  (802)  658-6342. 

C.  Mcmitor  Advocate,  Dqxaitmrat  of  Employment  and  Training,  Green  Mountain  Drive,  P.O.  Box  488, 
MontpeUer.  VT  03602.  (802)  Z29-0311. 

D.  None  Listed 

E.  Vermont  Legal  Aid.  Inc.,  12  North  Street,  P.O.  Box  1367,  Burlington,  VT  05402-1367. 
(802)  863-2871. 

F.  Central  Vennont  Community  Action  Council,  15  Ayers  Street,  Barrc,  VT  05641.(802)  330-7006. 
Virginia 

A.  Asociate  Directs.  Adult  Education,  Department  of  Education,  (Commonwealth  Virginia,  P.O.  Box 
6Q,  Richmond,  /A  23216.  (804)  225-2075. 

B.  Division  of  Compensatory  Education.  ECTA.  Chapter  1,  State  Department  of  Education,  P.O.  Box 
6Q,  Richmond.  VA  23216.  (804)  225-2911. 
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C.  Mcmitor  Advocate.  Virginia  Employment  Conunission.  P.O.  Box  1358.  Richmond,  VA  23211. 
(804)786-6094. 

D.  Region  m:  P.O.  Box  13716.  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.  (215)  596^7. 

E.  Peninsula  Legal  Aid  Center.  Inc..  1214  Kecou^tan  Road,  P.O.  Box  1376.  Hampum.  VA  23661. 
(804)247-6621. 

F.  Telamon  Corporation,  6964  Forevt  Hill  Avenue.  Richmond  VA  232304793.  (804)  358-9109. 
Washington 

A.  Director.  Adult  EdiKsuion.  Communi^/Injoagoicy  Sovices  Section.  Old  Cq)itol  Building,  Olympia, 
WA  98504.  (206)  753-6748. 

B.  Supplementary  Educati(m  Programs.  Division  of  Instructional  Programs  and  Servi^  (Xlice  of  ibc 
Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  Old  Capitol  Building,  Olympia,  WA  98504.  (206)  753-1013. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Employment  Security  Building.  212  Maple 
Park,  KG-1 1.  Olympia.  WA  98504.  (206)  586-2241. 

D.  Region  X:  2201  Sixth  Avenue.  Seatde,  WA  98121.  (206^  442-0430. 

E.  Evergreen  Legal  Services,  120  Sunnyside  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  430,  Granger,  WA  98932. 
(509)854-1488. 

F.  Washington  Human  Development,  4636  East  Marginal  Way  South.  Suite  #  108,  Seattle.  WA  98134. 
(206)762-5192. 

West  Virginia 

A.  Assistant  Director.  Adult  Education.  Building  6.  Unit  B-230,  State  Capitol  Complex,  1900 
Washington  Stiteet  East.  Charieston.  WV  25305.  (304)  348-6318. 

B.  DiTKtor,  Compensatory  Eduction,  Stale  D^»rtment  of  Education,  C^tol  Comiriex.  Building  6. 
Room  252,  Charleston.  WV  25305.  (304)  348-3368. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Employment  Security.  State  Office  Building.  112  Calif(miia 
Avenue.  Charleston.  WV  25305.  (304)  348-9180. 

D.  Region  ni:  P.O.  Box  13716.  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.  (2l5)  596-6637. 

E.  West  Vijpnia  Legal  Services  Plan.  Inc..  400  West  Martin  Street,  P.O.  Box  1898.  Martinsbmg.  WV 
25401.(304)263-8871. 

F.  Telamon  Corpoiation,  100  Williamsp(«  Avenue,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 .  (304)  263-0916. 
Wisconsin 

A.  Siqxtfvisor,  Adult  Basic  Educaticm.  Wisconsin  Board  of  Adult,  Voc/TKh  Education.  310  Price  Place. 
P.O.  Box  7874,  Madison,  WI 53707  (608)  267-9684. 

B.  Special  Needs  Section.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  125  South  Webster  Street,  Box  7841. 
Madison.  WI  53707.  (608)  226-2690. 

C.  Monitot  Advocate,  Job  Service  Division.  Department  of  Industry.  Labor  and  Human  Relations,  P.O. 
Box  7903.  Madison.  WI  53707.  (608)  266-2396. 

D.  Region  V:  105  We^  Adams  Street.  17th  Floor.  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385, 
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E.  Legal  AcUon  of  Wisconsin,  31  South  Mill  Street.  P.O.  Box  9686,  Madison,  WI  53715. 
(608)  256-3304. 

F.  Division  of  Employment  and  Training  Policy,  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Human  Relations. 
201  Eaa  Washington  Avenue.  Room  231.X.  P.O.  Box  7972.  Madison.  WI  53707.  (608)  266-1 150. 

Wyoming 

A.  Coordinator,  Adult  Education,  Wyoming  Dq^anment  of  Education,  Hathaway  Building.  Cheyenne,  WY 
82002.(307)777-6228. 

B.  Coordinator.  ECTA.  Chapter  1.  Wyoming  Department  oi  Education,  Hatfiaway  Building,  Cheyenne, 
WY  82002.  (307)  777-6239. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  2760.  Casper,  WY  82602. 
(307)235-3615. 

D.  Region  VUI:  Federal  Building.  1061  Stout  Sam,  DcnvCT,  CO  80294.  (303)  844^163. 

E.  Legal  Aid  Services.  Inc..  203  SouUi  Main,  Sheridan,  WY  82801.  (307)  674-4421 . 

F.  Northwesicm  Community  Action  Programs  of  Wyoming,  Inc.,  19221/2  Robertson,  P.O.  Box  158, 
Worland.  WY  82401.  (307)  347-6185. 
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ARATP 

AQIUI  DoSIwv^unUIIUIIIg  X24lUwaUOn 

ABLE 

Adult  Basic  Leaminc  Examinadon 

AFRP 

r\x>o  ju 

APL 

Adult  Pifirfrviftdncp  I  .pvpI 

ASTD 

Amcricfln  Sfv*iefv  for  Train  in  cr  stnA  nevelnnntpnl 

AVA 

American  VocAtional  A^snciation 

BASE 

B&stc  Adult  Survival  Rnffli^ 

BOTES 

BajutI  of  Cnnn^riitivp  RHurrsirinniil  ^[^ivic^c 
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"No  matter  how  ignomnt  a  person  is 
there  is  one  thing  that  he  knows 
better  than  anybody  else  and  that  is 
where  the  shoes  pinch  his  own  feet 
and  that  because  it  is  the  individual 
who  knows  his  own  troubles,  even  if 
he  is  not  literate  or  sophisticated  in 
other  respects." 

John  Dewey  (1859-1952) 


This  is  Volume  Two  of  the  two-volume  Final  Technical  Repct  submitted  by  Slaughter  &  Associates  to 
the  U^.  Dcpatroeitt  of  Edwation,  Office  of  Vocational  and  AduU  Educatioa  (OVAE).  m  falfillmcni  of  the 
requirements  cf  Comraa  Number  VN8900«)01/SB989- 1-3210.  

This  publication  was  developed  for  the  U^.  Dq»rtment  of  Edwaiion,  Office  of  Vocatiwal  and  Adult 
Education  (OVAE).  Howcvw,  the  opinions,  conclusions  and  reconaneiidaiiOTS  presented  hoem  (to  not 
necessarily  rcfleci  tl»  posiiiOT  and  policy  of  OVAE  or  the  VS.  Department  of  Education,  and  no  official 
endorsement  by  OVAE  w  the  U^.  Dgpartmcm  of  Education  shoaM  be  wSartd.  

Reproduction  ofaUor  parts  <ff  this  pubUcation  without  prior  permission  is  authorized  and  encouraged. 
Repiodoction  should  be  expressly  limited  to  non-commercial,  educational  pmyoscs,  Any  ^rtja. 
nqjioductiOT  of  this  puWica^ 

Education  cf  AduU  Migrant  Farjnworkersw>^vced\^S]aai^&Associ^ 
under  contract  witfi  die  Office  of  Vocatiwial  and  Adult  Edacatiwi,      Depamneu  of  EducatiOT,  January 
1991."  The  infoniiation  presented  in  this  pubUcation  does  not  necessarily  constitute  aa  aidorsement  by 
Slaughter  &  Associates  of  any  program,  agency  eg  product.  
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PREFACE 

The  priority  given  to  the  education  ofauult  mgrani  farmworkers  by  govemmensal  and 
educational  institutions,  when  if  has  received  any  attention  at  dlU  has  been  of  a  very 
low  order.  This  project  represents  a  comprehensive  effort  to  identify  and  analyze  the 
condition  of  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  in  the  United  States  and  to 
recommend  strategies  for  improvement  of  existing  programs  or  implementasion  of  new 
ones. 


PROJECT  PURPOSE  

In  October,  1989.  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE)  of  the  U.S. 
Depaitment  of  Education  contracted  with  Slaughter  &  Associates,  a  consultant  firm  in 
Woodland  Hills,  California  to  undertake  a  project  concerning  adult  migrant  faimwoiter 
education.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  develop  a  resource  base  y^hich  can  be  used 
by  xbdt  education  administrators  and  teachers  in  planning,  developing,  atid  evaluating 
effective  literacy  programs  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  The  manifestation  of  the 
resource  base  is  the  two-volume  publication.  The  Education  of  Adult  Migrant 
Farmworkers. 

To  conduct  project  activities  and  develop  the  resource  base.  Slaughter  &  Associates 
organized  a  Project  Team  of  experienced  researchers  and  assemblfid  a  nationally 
representative  Technical  Advisory  Group.  The  combined  membership  of  these  two  groups 
comprises  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  areas  of  adult  and  vocational 
education,  as  well  as  in  the  planning  and  administiation  of  services  for  farmworker 
communities  throughout  the  country. 


PLANS,  PROCEDURES  AND  PRODUCTS  

There  were  three  major  phases  planned  in  the  sequence  of  administrative,  investigative, 
analytical  and  creative  activities  that  wouM  lead  to  die  development  of  the  resource  tose  to 
enable  teachers  and  administrators  of  adult  education  programs  to  serve  the  adult  migrant 
farmworker  community. 

□  The  first  phase  included  a  search  for  and  review  of  pertinent  literature,  an  examination 
of  current  sate  plans  for  adult  education,  and  an  analy^  of  the  condition  of  the  "state 
of  the  art"  as  it  affected  the  educational  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworicers. 

□  The  second  phase  entailed  a  scries  of  on-site  visits  to  9  active  programs  serving  adult 
farmworkers  in  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and 
Washington.  (These  states  comprise  approximately  85  percent  of  the  nation's 
farmworker  population.)  The  visits  served  to  gather  primary  source  infOTmation,  and 
provided  a  first-hand  opportunity  to  observe  applied  field  experiences  of 
administrators,  program  staffs  and  students. 

□  Lasdy,  the  Project  Team  prepared  its  Rnal  Technical  Report  in  the  form  of  a  two- 
volume  work  entitled  The  Education  of  Adult  Migrant  Farmworkers, 
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•  Volume  One,  A  Resource  Base  for  Administrators  and  Teachers  of  Adult 
Education,  consists  of  a  comprehensive,  informational  resource  base  for 
administrators  and  teachers  of  aduit  educadon,  and  agencies  which  provide  services 
to  the  migrant  farmworker  community.  Tliis  volume  includes  the  following 
sections:  Abstract,  Acknowledgements,  Findings  and  Reconmiendatioiis; 
Introduction;  The  Migrant  Faimwc^te  Community;  Educational  Concepts;  Report 
of  Site  Visits;  Outreach,  Recruitment  and  Retention;  Support  Services;  Parentt, 
Family  Utcracy  and  Adidt  Education;  Assessment  of  Student  Progrns  and  tagram 
Effectiveness;  and  Review  of  tte  literature. 

•  Volume  Two,  AppUcasions  for  Teachers  and  Administrators  cf  Adult  Education, 
provides  practical  applicatiOTS  for  use  in  the  classroom,  in  alternative  instnictional 
settings,  and  in  the  migrant  farmwoiker  community  for  practitioners  interested  in 
serving  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  This  volume  inclu^  modified  versions  of 
several  Volume  One  sections,  plus  a  Basic  Skills  Curriculum  Framework,  sample 
Life  Skills  Course  Outlines  and  related  Implementation  Checklists. 

A  Directory  of  Selected  References  and  Resources,  which  completes  each  volume,  is 
structured  to  facilitate  accessing  information,  resources  and  services  which  have  been 
selected  for  their  spcas^  relevance  to  the  educational,  vocational  and  support  services  needs 
of  the  migrant  faimwotker  coimnunity. 

All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Project  Team  and  its  Technical  Advisory  Group  were  directed  at 
developing  a  useful  and  dmely  documoit  that  would  provide  a  baseline  resource  for  adult 
and  vocational  education  practitioners.  Its  related,  secondary  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a 
current,  "one-stop"  compilation  of  information,  theory,  practice  and  references  that 
would  be  a  point  of  departure  for  other  researchers,  planners  and  practitioners  to  build 
upon  in  meeting  the  continuing  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

Therefore,  this  work  also  includes  and  syndiesizes  approaches  to  meeting  social, 
economic  and  cultural  needs  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  educational  needs  of 
adult  fat  mworker  learners. 


PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  AND  DIRECTION  

The  successful  management,  orchestration  and  direction  of  project  activities  depended 
heavily  on  effective  internal  organization,  timely  and  accurate  communications,  and 
consistent  coordination.  These  were  of  particular  significance,  since  Project  Team 
members  were  scattered  tinoughout  Calif OTuia  ami  TAG  numbers  wot  located  firom  coast 
to  coast  As  noted  in  the  Acknowledgements  section,  members  of  the  Project  Team  were 
designated  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary       aiKi  responsibilities. 

The  entire  Project  Team  nict  formally  on  7  occasions,  or  ^jprorimately  once  every  7  to  8 
weeks,  for  full-day  sessions  to  review  progress,  check  on  quality  control,  reevaluate 
organization  and  planning,  and  adjust  die  work  program  and  schedules.  Meetings  and 
consultations  among  2  or  3  members,  who  at  any  given  time  were  collaborating  on  a 
particular  task,  were  too  numerous  to  count  Hianks  to  die  availability  of  high  technology 
communications,  computer  linkages,  and  ovemight  delivery  sendees,  distance  and  time 
factors  were  reasonably  manageable. 
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The  concerted  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Group  was  formally 
accessible  during  3  intensive  working  sessicms  of  one  and  (me-half  days  duration.  The 
TAG  met  initially  in  December  1989  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  again  in  May  and  August 
1990  in  Sacramento,  California.  Numerous  contacts  were  maintained  with  individual  TAG 
members  throughout  the  life  of  the  project,  many  of  whom  provided  critical  and 
constructive  reviews  of  early  draft  papers,  node  pertinent  technical  and  prcfiBSsional 
sug^sticms,  and  idratifi^  many  source  of  information  and  materials. 

For  more  information  about  the  project,  please  write  to  Leonard  S.  Slaughter,  Jr., 
Slaughter  &  Associates,  5819  Manton  Avenue,  Woodland  ffills,  CA  91367;  or  Servando 
J.  Velarde,  Director,  Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  Education  Project,  5658  Lagima  Quail 
Way,  Elk  Grove,  CA  95758. 
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FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  findings  and  recommendations  result  from  an  extensive  review  of  applicable 
literature,  visits  to  adult  farmworker  education  and  training  programs  across  the 
nation,  and  conferences  and  consultations  with  the  projects  Technical  Advisory 
Group.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  all  inclusivi*.  Findings  and  recommendations 
regarding  specific  program  approaches  are  included  throughout  this  report.  The  intent 
of  these  findings  and  recommendations  is  to  offer  experiendally  based  :ounsel  on 
important  issues  cf  policies  and  procedures  to  the  US.  Department  of  Education,  state 
departments  of  education,  community  based  organizations,  and  practitioners  of  Adult 
and  Vocational  Education  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  educational  services  for 
adult  migrant  farmworkers. 


FINDINGS  

□  The  definitive  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  program  does  not  exist,  although 
several  programs  offer  useful  and  effective  educational  models. 

□  Several  ad^table,  transferable  or  replicable  components  of  existing  programs  are 
described  in  the  sections  entitled:  Report  of  Site  Visits  fVolunw  One),  aitd  Outreach, 
Recrui:  .^nt  and  Retention;  Support  Services;  and  Parents,  Family  Literacy  and 
Adult  Education  (Volumes  One  and  Two). 

□  Traditional  adult  education  programs  and  curricula  are  in^ipn^jriate  for  farmworkers, 
primarily  because  of  their  nx>bility  and  need  for  a  wide  range  of  support  sendees. 

□  The  more  effective  programs  provide  a  variety  of  individuaUr^ed  educational  and 
support  services  which  are  sp<;cifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers.  They  focus  on  the  "real  worid"  perceived  needs,  desires  and  expectations 
of  farmworkers. 

□  Most  adult  education  programs  are  ainoed  at  a  static,  largely  urban  population  which  is 
very  different  from  the  dynamic,  mobile  migrant  hnDwiksr  peculation. 

□  Because  the  vast  majority  of  aduU  migrant  fannworicers  do  not  speak  English  and  many 
are  illiterate  in  any  language,  educational  programs  must  be  able  to  providt^  initial 
instruction  in  the  native  language;  then  follow  with  bilingual  instrucuon;  and  finally 
English-only  instruction.  This  process  helps  meet  farmworker  acculturation  needs 
while  facilitating  the  attainment  oif  fimcticHial  literacy. 

□  The  use  of  video,  computers  and  other  educational  technologies  offers  some  promise 
for  meeting  die  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  for  portf  ble  and  self-paced 
instruction,  but  there  are  no  tangible  incentives  OfS  funding  to  impIeoKOt  these  systons. 

Q  Odier  training  programs  do  not  mala  up  for  the  limited  migrant  faimwodcer  educational 
services  now  available  through  state  and  local  programs  of  adult  education.  Less  than 
5%  of  the  national  farmworker  population  is  sensed  under  Job  Training  Parciership 
Act,  Title  IV,  Section  402  funding,  despite  being  specially  targeted  for  en^toymcnt  and 
training  services. 
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□  The  extraoidinaiy  educadonal  and  support  serviw  ne^  of  adult  fannworicers  are 
ctosely  intenelated,  yet  adult  education  and  social  service  deliveiy  systems  are  sepaxate, 
distinct  and  unrooidinated  oitities. 

□  Federal,  state  and  local  efforts  are  decentralized  and  uncoordinated.  There  is  little 
systemic  coordination  of  sendees  for  asristing  farmworkers  with  education,  health 
care,  housing,  job  tndning,  eo^loyment,  legal  sendees,  and  child  care. 

□  The  functions  of  linking,  coordinating  and  ensuring  non-duplication  of  services  are 
generally  left  to  isdated  and  underfunded  nonjmrfit  ctnncaunity-based  organizations. 

□  The  education  of  adult  migrant  £annwofkers  has  not  been  a  national  or  regional  priority. 
The  eaq>hasis  of  Migrant  Start  and  Migrant  Education  has  been  on  preschool  and 
K-12  educ'^on,  and  not  on  the  education  of  adults. 

□  The  primary  education  program  intended  to  serve  adult  migrant  fannwor.^ers  and 
immigrants,  as  pronuilga£Bd  in  the  Adult  Education  Act,  has  yet  to  be  funded. 

□  There  is  inp5<«^iiatft  con^liance,  enforcement  and  inq>lemeniation  oS  esdsting  legislative 
mandates  in  education,  healtii,  housing,  labor  laws  and  workcsr-protection  for  migrant 
farmworkers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  

It  is  rcccHnmcnded  tiiat  die  U.  S.  Department  of  Education  take  the  following  actions  under 
consideration  in  order  to  inqnoved  the  quality  of  ethication  for  adult  migrant  fatmw(»kers: 

□  Take  forceful  D^asures  to  help  the  migrant  farmworker  community  receive  a  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  the  aitenticxi,  comntimKnt  and  rescwrces  of  the  jurisdictions  in  ^vfaich 
tiiey  live  and  work.  The  Department  should  mandate  adult  education  policies  and 
procedures  to  require  incorpcnation  of  die  &rmworker  population  as  a  specially  targeted 
and  funded  population  as  in  special  programs  for  the  handuspped  and  gifted. 

□  Use  the  stature,  prestige  and  auUiority  of  die  Offi«:e  of  'Jie  Secretary  of  Education  to 
communicate  a  sense  of  priority  for  adult  migrant  famiworkcr  issu«  to  departmental 
staff,  otiier  related  fetteal  agencies,  die  Congress,  and  to  die  states*  departments  of 
education.  The  Department  of  Education  should  provide  special  incentives  for  states  to 
prioritize  adult  farmworker  educational  needs. 

□  Cooniinate  planning  for  farmworker  services  on  a  national  as  well  as  local  level.  One 
option  is  for  die  Department  to  establish  a  national  office  of  fannworker  education 
interests.  The  office  should  be  staffed  wi'J^  personnel  experienced  in  fa*-mworker 
matters,  suppcHted  widi  sufficient  resources,  and  placed  so  diat  it  reports  directiy  to  the 
Secretary.  This  special  interest  office  would  analyze  existing  processes  and  systcrns 
and  facilitate  actions  to  make  national,  state  and  local  services  more  appropriate  -or 
meeting  farmworker  needs. 

□  Pronrote  die  devel(^ment  of  adult  migrant  fsrmwoiker  education  programs  which: 

•  offct  conqnehoisive  educaticm  and  suppon  sovices 

•  integrate  and  offer  concurrent  literacy,  life  skills,  and  vocationr'  educaticii 

•  structure  educaticHi  around  Jhc  penxived  needs  of  adult  farm«/oikers 

•  provide  self-paced  and  transportable  instruction. 
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Q  Establish  programs  to  tacct  tbe  educational  ne«ls  of  adult  migrant  farmworicers  by 
paralleling  sqjproaches  used  fta  other  groups  who  need  special  protection  and  support, 
such  as  abused  and  neglected  children,  handicapped  and  disabled  persons,  and  high- 
risk  youth. 

□  Develop  mechanisms  for  fostering  the  integration  and  coordination  of  educational 
services  for  adult  faimworkers,  for  exaxxq>le:  an  adult  migrant  student  record  transfer 
system,  a  nation^  newsletter,  and  an  800  infoim&ticxi  and  refeiral  number. 

□  Encourage  Congress  to  fund  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  as  stipulated  in  The 
Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  and  Immigration  Education  Program  (34  CFR  Part  436) 
of  the  A^dt  Education  Act. 

□  Provide  resources  for  t!aiiiiig  and  technical  assistance  to  state  levdpn>giarDS  of  adult 
education  to  assist  in  drvtlr/ping  programs  to  meet  the  sp^ific  educational  needs  of 
adult  farmworkers. 

□  Expand  the  reporting  requirements  for  submission  of  the  Suue  Plans  for  Adult 
Education.  Require  states  to  submit  detailed  reports  of  services  rendered  to  adult 
migrant  &nnworkeis  and  detailed  plans  for  increasing  services,  to  include  outre^h, 
recruiting  and  retention;  family  literacy  education;  and  measures  for  overcotning 
barriers  to  accessing  prograius. 

□  Provide  sp(xial  assistance  and  rKourc^  to  orgamzaticms,  such  as  tiiose  identified  in 
this  publication,  that  have  been  effectively  serving  the  educational  and  vocational  needs 
of  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  The  purpose  would  be  to  eiq^and  and  enhance  their 
services,  and  to  enable  them  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  for  other 
(nganizations  wishing  to  serve  adult  migrant  farmwoikers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps:  for  he  is  the  only  animal  that  is  struck 
with  the  difference  between  what  things  are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be." 

—  William  HazUtt 


THE  PREMISE 


Education  can  no 
lorigof  be  practiced  as  a 
time-bound,  piace- 
tx}und  process 


In  formulating  a  perspective  for  our  woric,  Slaughter  & 
Associates  and  its  Pnsject  Team  began  with  the  major 
premise  that  a  functional  view  of  education  is  needed,  in 
contrast  to  the  structural  and  institutional  approach  prevalent 
in  most  educational  planning  and  administration.  This 
obliged  us  to  start  with  the  learners  and  their  needs,  and  lO 
move  from  theie  to  the  question  of  what  educational  means 
might  be  most  appropriate  for  meeting  these  needs.  As  we 
saw  it,  this  put  the  horse  squarely  before  the  cart. 

In  so  doing,  we  also  shared  a  strong  conviction  with  a 
growing  number  of  educators,  public  policy  makers,  and 
consumer  communities  that  education  can  no  longer  be 
practiced  as  a  time-bound,  place-bound  process  confined 
by  traditional  school  programs  and  measured  in  terms  of 
years  of  exposure,  especially  if  it  is  to  serve  those  most  in 
need  effectively. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Literature  about  migrant 
farmworkers  is  rare,  and 
its  readersNp  is  a  narrow 
and  select  circle. 


The  current,  expanded  interest  in  the  specific  educational 
and  support  services  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers 
is  relatively  new,  hence  pertinent  source  materials  are 
sparse. 

Any  literature  about  migrant  farmworkers  is  rare,  and 
usually  limited  to  political,  socio-psychological  and 
economic  expositions  of  their  living  and  working  conditions. 
Its  readership  is  a  narrow  and  select  circle,  primarily 
comprised  of  a  handful  of  academic  scholars  and 
researchers,  occasional  social  and  human  services  providers, 
and  a  few  political  activists.  Many  of  these  are  also  the 
producers  of  this  esoteric  literature. 

In  the  field  of  education  and  its  various  disciplines,  the 
literature  is  almost  totally  devoid  of  information  about  this 
special  population.  While  some  educational  programs 
addressing  the  subject  of  literacy  have  been  in  existence  for 
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Q  Literacy  is  defined  by 
the  linguistic  demands 
placed  on  individuals  by 
society. 


over  100  years,  programs  and  related  materials  addressing 
the  unique  educational  needs  of  this  specific  adult  population 
are  relatively  few. 

The  Project  Team  employed  oral  interviews  and  searched  the 
literature  of  seemingly  related  populations,  such  as 
contemporary  inmiigrants,  refugees,  and  other  groups  of 
low-income,  underemployed  persons  who  are  also  classified 
as  educationally  and  culturally  disadvantaged.  Program 
information  was  sought  that  appeared  most  susceptible  to 
transference,  replication  or  modification  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  educational  and  vocational  needs  of  the  adult 
migrant  farmwoiicer  community. 

Perspectives  on  Literacy 

At  the  crux  of  the  Adult  Education  mission  is  the  defmition 
of  literacy.  Traditionally,  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term 
literacy  has  denoted  the  ability  to  perform  a  specific  set  of 
tasks  in  reading  and  writing.  Contemporary  definitions, 
however,  recognize  that,  in  varying  degrees,  literacy  is 
defined  by  the  linguistic  demands  placed  on  individuals 
by  society.  Within  this  current  definitional  context,  literacy 
is  vinually  synonymous  with  basic  etlucational  skills. 
Educators  such  as  Paulo  Freire  and  Jonathan  Kozol  put 
forward  powerful  arguments  that  stress  the  role  of  literacy  in 
relation  to  personal  empowerment  and  successful  civic 
pardcipadon  in  an  information-based  society. 

Definitions  of  Literacy 

Defining  literacy  is  important  because  a  definition  implicitly 
serves  as  a  guiJeline  for  setting  educadonal  objectives.  An 
acceptable  definidon  of  literacy  identifies  what  is  considered 
important,  and  what  is  considered  feasible  and  justifiable  as 
a  social  and  economic  investment 

A  variety  of  definitions  of  literacy  is  used  to  describe  an 
individual's  ability  to  function  in  this  society.  These  range  in 
comprehensiveness  from  gross  measures  of  skills  such  as 
grade  level  completion,  through  self-reports  of  ability  to  read 
and  write,  to  definitions  such  as  those  used  by  the 
University  of  Texas  in  their  National  Adult  Performance 
Level  (APL)  study  in  the  mid-seventies.  The  APL  study 
referred  to  the  ability  to  "apply  skills  to  several  major 
knowledge  areas  which  are  important  to  adult  success";  for 
examples,  communicaiion  skills:  reading,  writing,  using 
reference  sources,  speaking,  and  listening;  computational 
skills:  problem  solving  and  int^personal  relations  skills;  and 
the  ability  to  engage  in  standard  consumer  transactions. 
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'Using  printed  and 
written  infonmtion  in 
society  to  achieve  one's 
goals  and  to  develop 
one's  knowledge  and 
potential." 


"Using  printed  and  written  information  in  society  to 
achieve  one's  goals  and  to  develop  one's  knowledge  and 
potential"  is  the  contemporary  definition  of  literacy 
recognized  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  and  literacy 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  The  literacy  needs  of 
adult  migrant  farmworkers  would  be  well  served  if  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  achievement  of  their  goals  and  the 
development  of  their  knowledge  and  potential,  as  they 
perceive  them. 


A  "rich"  menu  of 
inf  omiaticn-processi  ng 
skills  as  the  tienchmarii 
for  literacy. 


Measures  of  Literacy 

Recent  comparisons  of  grade-level  attainment  versus  actual 
conqietency  suggest  that  grade-level  as  a  measure  of  literacy 
is  inadequate  and  misleading.  Self-reported  competencies  are 
even  more  inadequate  measures  of  actual  functional 
competencies.  More  discrete  and  discriminating  measures  of 
literacy  are  required  to  capture  the  diversity  of  demand 
placed  on  adults  in  contemporaiy  society. 

For  many  years,  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP)  has  applied  a  measure  which  included 
complexity  of  the  task  performed  as  a  variable  that 
distinguishes  ability  to  function  effectively.  Since  actual 
ability  to  function  in  society  requires  specific  skills  and  the 
fundamental  background  infomiation  that  provides  context 
for  those  sidlls,  a  definidon  such  as  the  NAEP  one,  based  on 
a  set  of  contextualized  processes  or  practices  is  needed  as  a 
basis  for  a  definition  of  literacy  in  the  Adult  Education 
setting.  Essentially,  a  defmidon  of  literacy  which  puts  forth 
a  "rich"  w^  ^u  of  information-processing  skills  as  the 
benchmark  for  literacy  can  provide  a  better  basis  for 
curriculum  development  and  implementation  than  a  more 
austere  menu,  where  key  aspects  of  literacy  may  be 
overlooked. 

A  measure  of  literacy  which  is  in  wide  use  in  California's 
programs  is  the  Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment 
System  (CASAS)  framework,  in  which  a  score  of  225 
(considered  to  be  equivalent  to  a  grade  level  of  8.9  years)  is 
viewed  as  a  measure  of  minimum  functional  literacy.  This 
definition  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  competency  levels  indicating  "teracy  be  link^  to  the 
minimum  skills  required  to  pai  *cipate  successfully  in 
continuing  learning  via  General  Education  Development 
(GED)  or  employment  training  programs.  A  similar 
program-related  definidon  of  "basic  skills"  was  proposed  by 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  Advisory 
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□  Skills  needed  to 
function  successfully  in 
sodal  and  economic 
transactions  are 
affected  by  cultural 
understanding. 


Basic  skills  improvement 
must  include 
acculturation. 


Committee  in  1989,  with  reading  and  computing  "below 
the  eighth  grade  level"  as  indicative  of  a  deficiency. 

For  the  purposes  of  providing  effective  Adult  Education 
services  to  migrant  farmworkers,  the  APL-type 
definition,  stressing  application  of  knowledge,  takes  on 
special  significance.  This  is  primarily  because,  at  a  very 
basic  level,  skills  needed  to  obtain  and  retain 
employment,  or  to  function  successfully  in  social  and 
economic  transactions,  are  affected  by  cultural 
understanding  as  well  as  by  attained  educational  level. 

For  groups  of  individuals  who  were  not  bom  or  educated  in 
the  U.S.,  eft'ective  use  of  communication  skills  (reading, 
writing,  listening  and  speaking)  are  heavily  influenced  by 
perceptions  of  contextual  clues.  Perceiving  clues  correctly 
afreets  decisions  to  participate  in  or  undertake  a  task.  It  also 
affects  performance,  once  the  decision  to  act  has  been  made. 
Thus  for  the  large  group  of  migrant  farmworkers  who  arc 
receni  immigrants,  basic  skills  improvement  must  include 
the  essential  component  of  acculturation. 


Literacy  and  Employability 

In  recent  years,  due  to  the  recognition  that  literacy  was  not 
simply  an  issue  of  individual  educational  qualifications,  or 
an  issue  relating  to  social  equity,  but,  also,  an  issue  of 
importance  in  industrial  policy,  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  equate  literacy  with  the  ability  to  find 
employment  (achieving  the  minimum  reading,  writing,  and 
computation  skills  lequired  to  move  into  an  ertiy  level  job  in 
the  local  labor  maiket).  This  sense  of  literacy,  based  on 
macroeconomlc  policy  concerns,  equates  basic  skills  with 
the  ability  to  fill  the  worker's  role  effectively. 
Competency  in  basic  skills  within  the  context  of  the  quality 
of  the  national  labor  force  is  seen  to  have  an  impact  on 
workers'  abilities  to  perfomi  basic  job  tasks,  as  well  as  on 
accident  rates  (insurance),  employee  errors  (productivity) 
and  the  amount  of  job  training  needed. 

However,  while  employment-related  basic  skills  arc  an 
important  component  of  general  basic  skills  required  by 
migrant  farmworkers,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of 
literacy.  The  reasons  seem  to  be  that  entry  level  skills  will 
continue  to  increase,  ca^^^er  survival  in  the  1990s  will  require 
multiple  job  and  career  changes,  and  because  "survival" 
demands  are  requiring  new  sorts  of  skills  (e.g.  using  an 
ATM  card,  a  credit  casd,  and  reading  account  statements). 
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'Wbrfcplace  literacy" 
shows  a  rich  complex  of 
skills. 


Meta-skills  include 
creative  thinking, 
problem  solving, 
interpersonal  skills, 
team  building. 


As  a  result  of  these  socio-economic  needs,  the  definition  of 
"workplace  literacy,"  as  a  mode  of  literacy  somewhat 
naiTOwer  than  "general  literacy,"  shows  a  rich  complex  of 
skills  that  must  be  addressed  by  literacy  programs.  At  a 
minimum,  for  entiy  into  the  woik  force,  basic  sldlls  requirsd 
for  enq)Ioyment  include: 

Calculating 

•  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers 

•  uang  a  calculator,  estimating  areas  or  values;  estimating 
rates 

Communicating 

•  applying  information  learned  through  listening;  speaking 
face-to-lace  cohoently 

•  usin;  the  telephone  effectively 
Comprehending 

•  using  listening  skills  to  identify  procedures  to  follow  and 
demonstrate  attentiveness 

Problem  solving 

•  drawing  conclusions;  applying  information  learned; 
taking  appropriate  initiative 

•  asking  appropriate  questions;  recognizing  need  for 
additional  information 

Reading 

•  following  written  instructions;  discriminating  visually 
among  written  words 

•  reading  for  facts  and  information;  knowing  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  copying  texts  accurately 

Understanding 

•  interpreting  meaning  in  information;  completing  job 
application  process;  reporting  requirements  appropriately 
and  accurately 

Writing 

•  writing  legibly;  writing  dates  and  times  correctly;  signing 
forms  properly 

More  recent  discussions  stress  the  need  for  workplace 
literacy  programs  to  emphasize  meta-skills:  knowing  how 
to  leam,  adaptability  as  demonstrated  by  creative  thinking 
and  problem  solving,  interpersonal  skills  in  negotiation  9nd 
team  building,  and  the  ability  to  take  on  leadership  roles. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARMWQRISRS 


Farmworkers  need 
upward  mobiOty  in 
agriculture  and 
transition  from 
agricultural  wortc. 


These  are  a  set  of  needs  commai  throughout  U.S.  business 
and  industry.  The  seven  skill  groups  cited  above,  provitte  an 
excellent  f^ramework  for  analyzing  the  contemporary  basic 
skills  required  of  the  domestic  labor  force. 

Basic  skills  demands  or  literavy  demands,  which  we  can 
expect  migrant  fannw(X'kers  to  experience  in  the  coming 
decade,  are  similar  to  the  demands  placed  on  the  genei-al 
population.  Because  of  the  inevitability  of  occupational 
disability  and  the  absence  of  retirement  benefits,  older 
migrant  farmworkers  will  condnue  to  need  assistance  in 
transitioning  to  non-agricultural  employment  or  more 
sedentary  tasks  in  agriculture.  Younger  farmworkers  will 
wish  to  compete  in  the  non-agricultural  labor  marker  to 
different  degrees  based  on  their  own  personal  and 
occupational  aspirations.  At  a  practical  level,  the  special 
workplace  literacy  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers 
must  respond  to  two  somewhat  distinct  occupational 
movements:  upward  mobility  in  agriculture  and  transition 
from  agriculture  into  non-agricultural  entry-level  work. 


Literacy  and  Automation 

Skills  needed  to  upgrade  employment  in  the  agricultural 
workplace  are  very  similar  to  those  needed  for  other 
industries.  Basically,  these  skills  are  the  ability  to  cope  with 
work  where  automation  is  increasing  and  where  more 
extensive  information  processing  skills  are  required.  Case 
studies  of  nine  industries,  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE)  in  1987, 
indicated  that  advanced  technology  and  worker-centered 
control  processes  were  increasing  the  ratio  of  available  high- 
to  low-skilled  jobs. 

□  Automation  in  the  While  none  of  the  workplaces  cited  by  the  NCRVE  was 

agriculture  irxlustry  Is  agricultural,  automation  issues  are  growing  in  importance 
growing  in  Importance.      in  the  agriculture  industry,  as  well.  In  agricultural 

worksitf^.,  mechanization  is  impacting  virtually  all 
agricultural  tasks:  soil  preparation,  pruning  and  planting, 
irrigation,  soning,  picking,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
agricultural  management  tasks.  State-of-the-an  techniques  in 
integrated  pest  management,  fcH*  example,  require  very  labor- 
intensive  statistical  protocols  for  surveying  and  recording  of 
insect  populations.  Use  of  ultra- low  volume  spray 
equipment  in  pesticide  application  requires  careful 
calibration,  skills  in  computation,  and  the  ability  to  follow 
complex  instructions  carefully.  While  there  is  significant 
regional  variation,  even  the  peak  migrant  job  task, 
harvesting,  is  often  mechanized  to  some  extent. 


ihrmooucTioN 


Q  The  agricuRuial 

workplace  is  char^ir^. 


□  Create  strong 
incentives  for 
"upgraded"  workers. 


Expanding  automation  technology  requires  the  individual 
to  read,  compute,  write,  comprehend,  categorize, 
problem-solve,  and  communicate  effectively.  Agriculture- 
related  induotries,  such  as  pacldng,  processing  and 
transportation,  are  becoming  increasingly  high-tech.  A  high 
level  of  reliable  quality  control  becomes  increasingly 
important  in  markets  where  profitability  is  now  closely  tied 
to  grade  of  produce  and  the  speed  of  delivery. 

Literacy  and  Farm  Management 

The  (Hganization  of  the  agricultural  workplace  is  changing  as 
the  number  of  'family  farms**  decrease  and  the  producing 
acreage  of  agricultural  conglomerates  increases.  As  the 
current  trend  toward  reliance  on  specialized  or  general 
agricultural  service  firms  continues,  the  most  rapidly 
growing  demand  will  be  for  first-line  suj^rvisors  for  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  tasks.  The  basic  skills  required  to 
perform  these  supervisory  tasks  (even  at  the  "crew  leader" 
level)  are  the  ability  to  organize  team  work,  provide 
leadership,  and  haiuile  oral  and  written  communications. 

While  the  farm  labor  market  continues  to  have  substantial 
barriers  to  the  upward  mobility  of  migrant  farmworkers,  the 
demand  for  supervisors  is  expected  to  create  strong 
incentives  for  "upgraded*'  workers  who  have  the  following 
skills  profile: 

•  Bilingual;  perhaps  multilingual 

•  Experienced  in  multiple  aspects  of  famwork 

•  Knowledge  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  farm 
equipment  and  machinoy 

•  Communicate  well  with  crews  of  workers  and  with 
agricultural  employes 

•  Computadonal  ability  to  follow  relatively  complicated 
crop  management  plans 

•  Writing  skills  to  prepare  simple  repons  on  daily  and 
weekly  basis 

•  Provide  leadership  and  low-level  management  skills 

In  competition  witli  other  sectors  of  the  industrial  world, 
domestic  and  foreign,  which,  historically,  have  required  the 
lowest  level  of  literacy,  the  agricultural  industry  should 
aniicipate  facing  a  worker  retraining  crisis  in  the  coming 
decade. 
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□  IIBter^  increases 
vulnerability  to 
workplace  atxjses  and 
consumer  fraud. 


□  Elevate  goals  to  attain 
employabiOty 
enhancement. 


Literacy  and  Occupational  Safety 

The  relation  of  literacy  to  safety  in  agriculture  is  also  a  maner 
of  growing  concern  to  employers  and  farmworkers. 
Currently,  Workers*  Compensation  rates  for  agriculmral 
workers  are  very  high  and  continue  to  escalate.  As 
agricultural  operations  become  more  a>mplicated,  concern 
about  safe  operation  will  increase  with  organizational  and 
technological  sophistication.  The  impact  on  "experience 
modifications"  to  Worker's  Compensation  rates,  which  are 
increasing,  drive  substantial  employer  investments  in 
farmworker  workplace  sirfety  training. 

Literacy  i  nd  Enhanced  Employabillty 

Woikplace  literacy  in  agriculture  is  related  to  the  ability  to 
obtain  upgraded  and  higher  paying  work  and  to  hold  more 
stable,  longer-term  employment.  Improved  literacy  levels 
affect  farmworkers'  opportunides  to  operate  and  maintain 
farm  machinery  and  systems,  which  can  facilitate  obtaining 
year-round  jobs  or  improving  the  type  of  seasonal  work  in 
which  they  engage.  Lower  competence  in  basic  skills 
undermines  their  ability  to  evaluate  woricplace  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits,  such  as  health  insurance,  and  it  reduces  their 
ability  to  communicate  their  needs  and  protect  their  rights.  It 
also  makes  them  increasingly  vulnerable  to  consumer  fraud 
and  other  potential  workplace  abuses. 

Basic  skills  necessary  for  enhancement  of  employabillty  may 
extend  beyond  those  work-related  skills  indicated  above. 
Additionally,  NCRVE  (1987)  argues  that  the  definition  of 
literacy  should  be  expanded  to  include  science  and 
reasoning  as  pre-technical  skills  nc^cessary  for  ivoricers  in 
high-tech  industries.  Among  its  recommendations,  NCRVE 
suggests  that  analysis  of  tasks  should  be  performed  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  developing  higher  order  literacy  skills  among 
employees. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  (NAB)  believes  basic 
skills  development  should  go  beyond  basic  literacy 
requirements  and  elevate  its  goals  to  attain  employability 
enhancement  NAB's  priority  skills  for  enhancement  of 
employability  include  the  following: 

•  Listening  and  understanding  clearly 

•  Giving  effective  feedback  to  help  others 

•  Taking  on  new  assignnwnts 

•  Knowing  how  to  request  help  and  respond  to  similar 
requests 
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interactions  are  cuKure- 
spedfic. 


□  Acculturation  is  an 
important  element  of 
workplace  literacy. 


•  Learning  to  get  important  points  across 

•  Paitidpating  effectively  in  meetings 

•  Helping  to  resolve  issues  witli  others 

•  Keeping  supervisors  informed 

•  Team  building 

Expanded  Definitions  of  Literacy 

Programs  for  farmworkers  in  some  areas  are  slowly 
beginning  to  incorporate  richer  concepts  of  literacy.  A 
Florida  Migrant  Summer  Institute  stressed  social 
interaction  skills  as  a  critical  part  of  the  learning  process 
on-the-job,  and  an  appropriate  topic  for  training.  A  JTPA- 
402  program  in  Iowa  (Proteus)  has  developed  a  work- 
culture  course  for  migrants  who  are  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia,  in  recognition  of  the  culture-specific  nature  of 
everyday  workplace  social  interactions. 

These  additions  to  the  "litoacy  menu"  do  not  affect  the  basic 
meaning  of  literacy  as  fundamental  information-processing 
skills.  The  escalation  in  workplace  literacy  requirements 
reflects  a  pervasive  and  ongoing  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
workplace.  While  such  changes  are  felt  first  in  the  high- 
technology  sector  and  then  ripple  through  manufacturing  and 
services  industries,  they  are  also  being  felt  in  the  mosi 
remote  rural  areas  of  the  U.S.  and  in  "old  resource 
industries*'  such  as  agriculture. 

Migrant  farmworkers,  despite  their  ethnic,  language,  and 
individual  differences,  are  linked  in  a  workplace  culture 
characterized  by  a  strong  reliance  on  extended  kinship 
networks.  Workplace  "acculturation"  is  an  important 
element,  therefore,  of  "workplace  literacy" —  the 
communication  skills  that  provide  the  ability  to  function 
effectively  in  the  formal  mainstream  work  culture  of  the 
US. 

General  literacy  or  "survival  skills"  needs,  in  virtually  all 
interpretations,  encompass  skills  in  financial  management, 
seeking,  comparing,  and  securing  services  or  goods,  dealing 
with  the  legal  and  regulatory  framework  of  society,  career 
development  (e.g.  accessing  training,  making  job  choices, 
changing  jobs),  and  skills  in  using  references  and  resources. 

For  specific  groups  of  learners,  survival  skills  may  include 
specific  skills  related  to  life  roles  or  issues  faced  by  Jicir 
group  (e.g.  parenting  for  young  adults,  recognizing  and 
responding  to  discrimination,  fulfilling  legal 
responsibilities). 

2:C 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  AOULT  MIGRANT  FARMWORKERS 


'Survivai  skills'  mean 
the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  achieve  an 
equitable  measure  of 
the  benefits  of  a 
democratl';  sodety. 


Competency 
'benchmarks"  should 
be  similar  to  those  of  the 
general  population. 


ERIC 


Literacy  and  Citizenship 

Numerous  sources  suggest  thai  empowerment  must  be 
included  in  the  "survival  skills"  curriculum.  Learning  how 
to  participate  effectively  in  civic  affairs  by  becoming 
involved  in  the  education  of  one's  children,  participating  in 
local  debate  on  community  issues,  choosing  intelligently 
between  competing  candidates  for  office,  and  seeking 
redress  for  inequities  are  basic  civic  responsibilities  for  any 
citizen  in  a  democratic  state.  "Survival  skills"  in  this 
sense,  mean  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  achieve  an 
equitable  measure  of  the  benefits  of  a  democratic 
society.  As  expen  testimony  in  recent  census  litigation 
indicates,  the  chances  of  being  counted  in  the  national  census 
without  a  minimum  level  of  literacy  are  poor. 

Literacy  and  Farmworkers:  A  Summary 

In  summary,  literacy  objectives  for  an  effective  basic  skills 
education  program  to  serve  the  needs  of  adult  migrant 
famiworkers  must  include  the  ability  to  process  infonmaiion 
to  meet  workplace  demands,  social  and  economic 
requirements,  and  participation  in  community  affairs 

While  the  designation  of  one  particular  set  of  compeicncic*. 
one  competency  level,  or  one  grade  level  equivait,..;  as 
objectives  for  an  Adult  Education  program  have  significant 
policy  implications,  the  evidence  demonstrates  that 
competency  "benchmarks"  for  migrant  farmworkers 
should  be  similar  to  those  of  the  general  population, 
despite  some  unique  agricultural  workplace  demands. 

Given  the  prevailing  literacy  levels  in  the  adult  farmworker 
population  and  the  low  level  of  participation  in  existing  Adult 
Education  programs,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
development  of  alternative  approaches  by  administrators 
and  teachers.  Particular  care  has  to  be  given  to  negotiations 
with  learners  that  account  for  and  individual  goal-setting, 
personal  priorities  and  interests,  workplace  and  family 
demands,  and  other  personal  matters.  Careful,  individualized 
needs  assessment  and  negotiation  with  learners  about  shared 
learning  objectives  and  sequencing  of  learning  should  help 
surmount  many  barriers  to  learning  and  increase  retention 
rates. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  migrant 
farmworker  population  and  what  unique  educational 
needs  does  this  population  have? 

The  following  characteristics  and  educational  needs  of  the 
adult  migrant  farmworker  population  require  serious 
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Q  Age  is  a  factor  th^  im, 
affect  both  values  and 
behavior. 


Q  Many  are  not  Qierate  in 
their  native  tongue. 


consideration  by  educational  programs  aiming  to  serve  this 
unique  population. 

Age 

Age  is  a  factor  that  may  t^ct  both  values  and  behavior. 
OldfT  worker  axe  generally  focused  on  how  to  survive.  For 
younger  woricers,  issues  of  career  development  and  quality 
of  life  share  the  focus  on  survival.  Family  status  may 
constrain  £annworicas*  ability  to  participate  in  educational 
and  training  programs;  conversely,  it  serves  as  motivation 
for  particqmting  in  ^ch  programs. 

Language  Mastery 

Language  master  f  is  a  critical  issue  in  terms  of  both  English 
and  native  languige  mastery.  While  a  small  percentage  of 
migrant  and  seastmal  farmworkers  {MSFWs)  are  U.S.-bora, 
even  these  work  and  live  in  a  subculture  where  English  is 
not  the  primary  language. 

The  problems  of  language  mastery  for  farmwOTkers  who  are 
not  U.S.-bom  are  magnified,  since  many  are  not  literate  in 
their  .tative  tongue.  Illiteracy  in  the  primary  language 
con^unds  the  difficulty  of  learning  English  as  another 
language,  since  it  is  often  taught  with  considerable  reliance 
on  materials  written  in  English.  It  also  reduces  interest  in 
learning  to  communicate  well  in  English,  rather  than  settle 
for  a  minimimi  survival  level.  Teaching  ESL  inidally  with 
aural-oral  nnthodologies,  rather  than  with  printed  materials, 
may  relieve  scmie  of  the  difficulties  attending  dual  illiteracy. 

Levek  of  Education 

The  ncmn  for  emigrated  adult  migrant  farmworkers  is  1  to  2 
years  of  schooling  for  rural  campesinos  (persons  who  lived 
in  rural  areas  and  did  only  formwork)  and  from  6  to  7  years 
of  schooling  for  urban  emigrants  who  have  ended  up  in 
fannwork.  For  most  emigrants,  work  experience  may 
reflect  basic  skills  competencies  more  accurately  than 
their  educational  histories. 

Immigrant  women,  particularly  from  rural  areas,  may  have 
low  skills  competencies  since  many  begin  working  in  a 
formal  labor  market  for  the  first  time  when  they  arrive  in  the 
U.S.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  offer  support  that  helps 
motivate  them  to  seek  opportunities  for  learning  that  will 
promote  employability.  In  general,  adult  immigrant 
farmworker  populations,  which  include  Southeast  Asian  and 
Central  American  refugees,  diffo*  significantiy  in  oiucational 
competencies. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARyiWORKTO 


Assistance  with 
understanding  The 
System  is  an  on-going 
need. 


Opportunities  for 
women  are  more 
extensive  than  for  men. 


Length  of  Time  in  the  U.S. 

The  less  time  a  farmworker  has  spent  in  the  US.,  the  less 
likely  he  or  she  will  be  to  understand  "how  the  system 
works."  Indixdduals  who  woik  within  a  subculture  or  ethnic 
enclave  develop  special  common  peicq)tlons  about  the  way 
one  obtains  employment,  achieves  job  stability,  recognizes 
trends  in  the  wrakplace,  ana  about  resources  available  to 
assist  individuals  with  personal  and  econcmiic  development 
While  length  of  time  in  the  U.S.  is  an  important  imiicator  of 
cultural  assimilation  and  of  a  better  understanding  of  The 
System^  it  does  not  imply  that  those  who  have  been  here  for 
several  years  are  no  longer  in  need  of  assistance  with 
integraticm  into  their  new  society. 

Type  of  Migration 

Type  of  migration  also  affects  opportunities  for  exposure  to 
learning  in  infomial  social  contexts.  Migrant  faimwoifcers  in 
the  Eastern  Migrant  Stream,  for  example,  characteristically 
rely  on  crew  leaders  for  transportation  and  a  variety  of 
interactions  with  the  "mainstream"  culhire  (e,g.  accessing 
health  care,  shopping  for  food)  more  than  migrants  in  either 
the  Midwest  or  the  West  Current  edinographic  studies  of 
farmworkers  in  Florida  indicate  that  recent  immigrants,  in 
particular,  are  very  socially  isolated  due  to  reliance  on  crew 
leaders  for  interaction  with  the  main^ream  society. 

Work  History  and  Occupational  Aspiraltions 

These  are  impcmant  variables  in  detennining  the  individual 
learner's  educational  objectives  and  assessing  basic  skills 
competencies.  Farmworkers  with  non-agricultural  work 
experience  have  greater  ejq)05ure  to  le(^ning  situations 
about  "survival"  in  the  workplace.  It  appears  that  in  many 
rural  areas,  for  example,  opportunities  for  women  to  gain 
non-agricultural  work  experience  and  attendant  survival 
skills  are  more  extensive  than  for  men,  because  there  is 
higher  demand  for  low-skill  labor  in  occupations  dominated 
by  women,  such  as  the  hospitality  industry  and  food 
services,  than  in  male-dominated,  low-skill  occupations, 
such  as  day  laboro-  and  gas  station  attendant 

The  work  experience  of  younger  male  and  female 
farmworkers  is  likely  to  be  more  diverse  than  that  of  older 
farmworkers.  There  also  appears  to  be  extensive  variation 
among  labor  markets,  based  on  the  degree  of  rurality  and  the 
prevailing  ethnicity  of  farmworkers  ITicse  factors  imply  a 
need  for  programs  in  which  the  following  are  paramount: 

•    Emphasis  on  exposure  to  real  life  activities,  taught  in 
actual  situations; 
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Q  Achieved  pfx>grani 
outcomes  must  be 
viable  and  measurable. 


□  Participation  is  facilitated 
by  bust  in  and  famiOarity 
with  the  sendee 
providing  agency 


□  Allow  inten^ve  worK  on 
contextual  factors  which 
affect  meaning. 


•  Age-af^moprii^  activities,  icpresenting  major  concerns 
and  intoests  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  rather  than 
modified  children's  activities  and  materials; 

•  Education,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  a  learning 
environment  where  hands-on  skills  are  us«d  and  which 
reinforce  continued  use  of  these  fk'aii; 

•  Outconms  resulting  from  the  educational  process  which 
are  clear  and  explicitly  related  to  improvement  of 
personal  and  eccmomic  conditions;  student  progress  is 
monilOTKl  and  fe^ll^k  oa  peifonnance  and  competency 
are  provided  quickly; 

•  The  individual's  current  social  and  economic  needs  are 
taken  into  account  in  ordo*  to  facilitate  participation  in  the 
learning  program; 

•  Activities  are  paced  to  the  individual's  capability,  as  he 
or  she  moves  through  a  program  based  on  skill 
acquisition,  rather  than  grades  or  classroom  behavior. 

The  critical  issues  are  that  the  program' s  orientation  be 
based  on  the  learner's  needs  in  order  to  enhance  their 
employability  and  ability  to  negotiate  social  interactions,  and 
that  achieved  program  outcomes  be  visible  and 
measurable  in  that  context  by  both  teacher  and  ieamer 

The  nature  of  adult  migrant  farmworken'  educational  needs 
repr^ents  only  pan  of  die  pit^^lem.  A  1988  study  of  barriers 
to  program  participation,  as  perceived  by  Hispanics,  found 
that  trust  in  and  familiarity  with  the  service  providing 
agency  were  the  prime  factors  in  facilitating 
participation.  Efforts  to  adapt  relevant  adult  education 
services  to  the  special  situations  of  farmworker  sub-groups 
include  some  very  interesting  activities  conducted  by  the 
BOCES-Geneseo  Migrant  Center  in  New  York  State.  This 
agency,  for  example,  targets  special  materials  to  women  and 
high-school  dropouts.  An  aliairative  strategy  is  adopted  by 
the  La  Familia  model  in  California,  where  special  efforts 
are  made  to  develop  ongoing  dialogues  with  whole  farnilies 
about  their  problems  and  ways  to  solve  them.  Another 
alternative  strategy  used  by  the  Center  for  Employment 
Training  (CET)  in  its  ABEA^ESL  classes  for  occupational 
skills  training  encourages  peer  interaction  and  suppon 
among  very  different  sub-groups. 

Literacy  Development  Targeted  Programs 

Targeted  programs  are  available  in  a  variety  of  agencies, 
including  libraries  and  non-profit  literacy  development 
organizations.  These  programs  are  much  like  the  LEA-based 
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programs.  However,  they  emphasize  a  one-to-one 
teacher-learner  ratio,  which  allows  more  intensive  work 
on  contextual  factors  affecting  meaning  for  a  specific 
learner.  This  is  particularly  effective  with  non-English 
speakers  who  have  dual  literacy  deficiencies.  In  a  review  of 
^e%  tutcml  programs,  the  following  ^^liables  are  pemnoit: 

•  The  extent  to  which  each  stresses  remedial  or  first  time 
instruction. 

•  WhethCT  they  are  the  main  instructional  apprcmch  or  are 
supplemented  by  small  or  large  group  instroction. 

•  Whether  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is 
systematic. 

•  Whether  the  approach  provides  specific  instructional 
strategies  for  use  of  stimulus  materials  and  for  providing 
feedback  to  the  students. 

•  Whether  they  include  explicit  management  procedures 
for  prescribing  instructional  activities  and  recording 
snident  progress. 

•  Whether  the  tutors  are  trained. 

The  specific  characteristics  of  the  students,  the  learning 
setting  and  the  learning  objectives  should  dictate  the  priority 
given  to  each  of  the  six  facton. 

□  Effective '.istructionaf  What  are  effective  instructional  techniques  and 
techniques  and  approaches  for  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  migrant 
approaches  Include  farmworkers? 

starting  where  the 

learner  is.  '^c  issue  of  effectivene.<;s  itself,  what  it  ineans  and  how  to 

measure  it,  is  subject  to  gu^at  debate.  Addressing  this  issue 
requires  a  background  disv'ission  about  some  assumptions 
and  general  principles  on  the  process  of  learning. 

A  first  assumption  is  that  effective  instructional  techniques 
use  the  cognitive  structures  that  individuals  bring  with  them 
and  provide  the  learner  with  skills  which  can  be  tried  out  and 
reinforced  in  the  context  in  which  they  live  and  work.  This 
first  assumption,  which  sounds  simple,  i.e.  start  where  the 
learner  is,  is  rather  controversial  in  the  field. 

□  One  learning  problem  The  primary  issue  seems  to  be  the  amount  of  context  which 
may  be  the  inability  to  is  relevant  to  the  adult  participants.  Emphasis  on  the 
identify  which  cultural  importance  of  text  as  a  clue  to  understanding  how  to  use 
cues  require  attention.  previously  existing  knowledge  (the  schemata  theory) 

reinforces  the  importance  of  context  and  acculturation  as 
major  elements  of  learning  English  as  a  second  language  and 
improving  reading  skills.  Research  indicates  that  one  of  the 
learning  problems  may  be  the  inability  to  identify  which 
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□  Paulo  Freire's  'culture 
circle." 

// 


Q  Build  up  the  self- 
esteem  and  self- 
confidence  of  learners. 


□  To  read  the  word  is  to 
read  the  wortd." 


cultural  cues  require  attention.  In  a  cross-cultural  context, 
with  learners  that  are  illiterate  in  any  language,  this  is 
especially  difficult  to  treat 

Hiese  themes  are  addressed  in  a  less  technical  manner  by 
Paulo  Freire  and  his  colleague,  Donald  Macedo.  Emphasis 
on  the  close  links  among  language,  cognition,  and  action 
lead  inevitably  to  Freire's  technique  of  the  "culture  circle" 
approach,  where  literacy  development  is  as  closely 
related  as  possible  to  the  immediate  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  context.  The  implication  for  effective  learning  is 
that  adult  students  must  participate  in  strocturing  their  own 
cuniculum. 

Identification  of  learners*  literacy  skill  needs  should  not  be 
perceived  as  solely  indicative  of  personal  deficits.  Rather, 
fannwoikers  in  need  of  in^vement  in  basic  skills  are  s^n 
as  members  of  separate  subcultures,  with  their  own  set  of 
values  and  beliefs,  and  with  dignity  and  integrity.  They  are 
essentially  learning  to  become  multi-cultural,  to  move  with 
greater  ease  through  different  contexts.  Culmral  learning, 
however,  as  it  is  involved  in  acquiiing  the  survival  skills  of  a 
new  culture  or  subculture,  serves  to  downgrade  the  value  of 
the  "funds  of  knowledge"  possessed  by  the  learner. 
Therefore,  effective  program  designs  seek  to  build  up  the 
self-esteem  and  self-coirfidence  of  learners,  stressing  the 
transferability  of  skills  from  one  cultural  context  to  another 
without  value  judgements. 

A  second  assumption  is  that  basic  skills  improvement  to 
enhance  employability  is  aimed  at  "doing,"  not  academic 
learning.  It  is  important  that  individuals  with  experience  in  a 
field  be  able  to  use  that  experience  to  enhance  their  literacy 
skills.  This  is  also  a  valuable  resource  to  use  in  instruction. 

Freire's  empowerment  dictum  that  "to  read  the  word  is  to 
read  the  world"  is  echoed  by  the  practical  demands  of 
farmworkers,  few  of  whom  can  afford  to  invest  much  time 
in  basic  skills  development  unless  they  can  immediately  "do" 
something  with  the  infomiation  and  sldlls  they  have  leamed. 

A  third  assumption  is  that  learning  by  moving  from  the 
known  into  the  unknown,  a  tried  and  advocated  instructional 
approach,  may  require  the  participant  to  develop  the  ability  to 
create  contexts,  apart  from  daily  interaction.  This  suggests 
that  the  instructor  needs  to  help  adult  farmworkers  to 
discover  and  try  out  new  contexts,  not  imagined  in  their 
usual  experiences. 
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SITE  VISITS  TO  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER 
AREAS 


□  CaBfomla,  Florida.  New  planned  to  cover  a  variety  of  programs 

York,  Pennsylvania.  serving  various  regions  across  the  country.  The  six  states 
Texas  and  Washington.     visited    were  California,    Florida,    New  York, 

Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Washington. 

These  states  include  approximately  85  percent  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  population  in  the  U.S.  Three  of  the  visits  were 
made  to  migrant  farmworker  homeime  areas  in  Gdifomia, 
Florida  and  Texas.  Other  site  visits  covered  upstream  areas 
where  large  groups  of  migrant  farmworkei^  work  during 
harvest  seasons. 

Several  different  program  sites  were  visited  in  the  various 
states  in  order  to  afford  the  Project  Team  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  service  delivery  strategies  of  different  providers, 
such  as  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  community 
colleges,  ami  community  based  organizations. 

The  site  visits  observed  in  action  a  variety  of  exemplary 
programs  serving  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  Potential 
replicabiliiy  of  the  program,  or  components  of  the  program, 
was  a  particular  emphasis  of  the  visits.  The  protocol 
developed  by  the  Project  Team  paid  special  anention  to 
identifying  key  elements  described  in  the  section  on 
Educational  Concepts.  These  were  compared  with  the  local 
program's  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  literacy  and  life  skill 
needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

Site  Selection  Criteria 

Criteria  for  selection  of  appropriate  program  sites  reflected  a 
set  of  interrelated  factors  that,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  would 
provide  the  Project  Team  with  the  best  opponunities  to 
observe  a  range  of  program  offerings,  delivery  styles, 
service  areas,  and  student  populations.  These  were  the 
factors  that  determined  selection:  geographic  variables  and 
density  of  MSFW  population;  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  population;  characteristics  of  service  delivery  agencies; 
program  characteristics;  location  of  instructional  sites;  order 
of  priority  based  on  MSFW  density  and  incidence  of  targeted 
approaches; 
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Site  VisK  Protocol 

a  Potential  program  The  protocol  developed  for  the  visits  comprised  common 

repEcabiOty  was  elements  that  supported  a  systematic,  discipline!  collection 

Important.  and  analysis  of  data  about  educational  and  vocational 

programs  that  appeared  to  be  quite  diverse,  while  sharing  the 
common  tond  of  serving  the  adult  migrant  farmwoiicer 
community.  Issues  of  potential  program  replicability  and 
availability  of  documentation  to  amplify  direct  field 
observations,  were  censral  to  the  development  of  the 
protocol. 

The  conduct  of  the  site  visits  was,  in  many  respects,  similar 
to  the  elicitation  of  expen  knowledge  used  in  the 
construction  of  expert  systems.  These  include  the  use  of 
unwritten  inf(»rmation,  implicit  hypotheses,  and  intuitive 
problem-solving.  The  protocol  designed  for  the  program 
site  visits  helped  to  challenge  practitioners  to  discuss 
what  they  did,  as  well  as  how  and  why  they  did  it. 

Site  Visit  Data  Collection 

The  collection  of  data  at  each  program  site  followed  an 
outline  that  the  Project  Team  developed.  It  was  forwarded  to 
host  program  directors  prior  to  the  visit  to  provide  clear 
indication  of  the  visit's  intentions,  and  tc  help  expedite  a 
disciplined  collection  of  information.  Mt^xr  the  visits,  the 
completed  outline  evolved  into  a  full  Report  of  Site  Visits 
(Volume  One),  with  minor  modifications  to  accommodate 
program  differences.  The  oudine  is  described  as  follows: 

•  Characteristics  of  Population  Served 

•  Characteristics  of  the  S^ce  Area  and  Service  Provider 

•  Program  Context  and  Content 

•  Outreach  and  Recruitment  Strategies 

•  Educational  Concepts  and  Instructional  Approach 

•  Support  Services 

•  Delivery  Systems 

•  Assessing  Student  Progress  and  FVogram  Effectiveness 

•  Parental  Involvement  (later  expanded  to  include  Family 
and  Community) 

•  Replicability  Factors 
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Local  Adaptions 

Q  There  is  no  single  An  importcuu  finding  to  emerge  from  the  site  visits  is 

"best"  model.  that  there  is  no  single  "best"  model  for  providing  adult 

education  services  to  migrant  farmworkers.  In  virtually 
every  area,  service  providers  have  adapted  to  a  distinctive 
local  mix  of  funding  opportunities*  organizational 
environmaits,  and  service  delivoy  constraints. 

range  of  local  adaptions  illustrates  implications  relating 
to  the  question  program  replication.  Organizations  seeking 
to  initiate  new  programs  to  serve  adult  migrant  farmwoikers 
should  not  attempt  to  duplicate  a  program,  but  should 
consider  the  experience  of  the  existing  programs  in  light  of 
their  own  local  atuation. 

Most  of  the  programs  vi»ted  have  responded  in  significant 
ways  to  the  sp'.:;cial  needs  of  farmworkers;  for  example, 
bringing  teachers  into  the  informal  settings  of  migrant  camps 
in  New  York,  scheduling  classes  for  Texas  migrants  during 
the  winter  "resting"  season,  and  combining  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  and  bilingual  basic  skills 
remediation  with  employment  training  in  central  and 
southern  California. 

However,  very  few  programs  have  involved  migrant 
farmworkers  themselves  in  the  process  of  planning 
educational  services.  And  many  of  die  programs  have  not 
engaged  in  any  farm  of  planning  process  which  identifies  the 
groups  anKHig  farmworkers  who  have  the  most  desire,  need, 
or  ability  to  begin  a  program  of  adult  learning.  Outstanding 
exceptions  include  the  Delray  Beach  program  in  Florida 
which  is  developing  new  curriculum  materials  for  Creole- 
speaking  farmworkers,  and  the  La  Familia  program  in 
California  which  directly  involves  farmworkers  in 
detOTXuning  the  content  of  their  own  learning. 

□  Famiwoitcers  as  To  develop  adult  education  programs  based  on  the  premise 

planning  consultants.       that  all  adult  learners  are  the  same,  obviates  the  ability 

to  address  the  immediate,  pressing  concerns  which  lead 
migrant  farmworkers  to  seek  the  difficult  process  of  learning 
new  informadon  and  of  developing  new  skills  in  literacy  and 
numeracy.  Approaches  to  adult  basic  education  must 
incorporate  the  humanistic  and  fundamentally  sound 
perceptions  articulated  by  Dewey  and,  more  recently,  by 
Freire,  that  adult  learning  must  be  intimately  linked  to 
adults'  personal  life  strategies,  motivations  for  learning, 
and  cultural  context.  The  site  visit  experience  indicates  that 
many  local  educators  have  given  serious  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  adult  migrants  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  make 
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use  of  important  planning  consuitants^he  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  themselves. 


Local  Meeds  and  Social  Equity 

Migrant  farmworkers  are  not  a  homogeneous  group, 
alttough  they  do  share  son»  commonalities.  Most  are  first 
or  second  generation  immigrants  or  refugees  who  live  in 
extreme  poverty.  Beyond  these  common  characteristics,  the 
diversity  of  farmworker  characteristics  is  extraonlinary. 
Even  in  sparsely  peculated  rural  areas,  there  exists  a  broad 
mosaic  of  languages,  cultural  po^pectives,  and  educational 
levels  among  faxmworkers. 

An  alternative  to  the  difficult  problem  of  providing 
transpoitation  is  the  outposting  of  classes  and  programs  in 
locations  accessible  to  farmworkers  through  public 
tran^xmtion  or  other  private  means.  Local  adult  education 
officials,  however,  have  been  slow  to  consider  this 
alternative  evm  when  they  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
school  transpoitation  to  the  farmworker  community. 

□  "Anytime,  anyplace,  any     "Anytime,  anyplace,  any  pace"  learning,  a  concept 
pace"  learning.  shared  by  many  adult  educators,  is  especially  appropriate 

for  meeting  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers.  In  New 
York  State,  programs  offered  by  the  Board  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services  (BOCES),  represent  a  rare  example  of 
a  successful  implementation  of  this  concept 


Learning  Continuum 

□  Learning  to  leam  is  a        For  persons  bom  in  tiie  U.S.,  migrant  farmwork  is  often  the 
necessity.  employment  of  "last  resort."  For  otiiers,  usually  the  most 

recently  immigrated,  it  is  the  "first  opportunity"  for 
employment.  For  both  the  U.S. -bom  migrants,  many  of 
whom  left  school  at  an  eariy  age  for  a  variety  or  reasons,  and 
for  recent  inmiigrants,  many  of  whom  have  not  gone  to 
school  at  all,  "learning  to  learn"  is  the  first  hurdle  to 
overcome.  Learning  to  leam  is  not  an  option  for  them;  it  is  a 
necessity. 

Few  of  the  programs  we  visited  felt  they  had  the  "luxury"  of 
addressing  tiie  long-term  learning  trajectory  of  the  adult 
migrant  farmworkers  in  their  classes.  The  response  of 
teachers  to  students  who  made  it  into  a  class  was  dedicated, 
sympatiietic,  and  showed  tremendous  flexibility. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  the  Center  for  Employment 
Training  (GET)  in  Califomii ,  other  agencies  do  not  appear  to 
have  a  system  for  following  jp  on  drop-out  students  in  order 
to  determine  the  causes.  CET*$  data  indicate  that  lack  of 
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se^'Coffidence,  economic  necessity,  transportation  and 
child  care  problems  are  causal.  Other  major  causes  of  drop- 
out is  the  student's  inability  to  cmtinue  indq)endently,  after 
completing  only  one  six-week  course,  and  to  visualize  the 
process  of  bridging  the  educational  gap  between  zero 
schooling  and  a  technical  or  skilled  occupation. 

There  is  a  lack  of  integrated  learning  environmrats;  s^ch  as 
"learning  supermarkets"  that  provide  opportunities  for 
basic  skills  and  literacy,  development  of  analytic  and 
computational  skills,  and  nurturing  of  higher-onkr  thinking 
skills,  and  related  suppcm  services.  This  lack  means  that 
migrant  fumworkers,  who  do  not  begin  the  learning  prorass 
until  they  are  adults,  may  teave  without  having  achieved  their 
personal  goals  of  language  independence,  social  and 
economic  mobility,  or  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  individual 
intellectual  potentials. 

Staffing  and  Instructional  Materials 

Most  of  the  programs  visited  are  staffed  by  part-time 
instructOTS  who  assemble  courses  from  an  eclectic  array  of 
personal  resources,  since  traditional  texts  and  curriculum 
materials  are  largely  inappn^niate  for  adult  formwcvkers.  In- 
service  training  for  instructional  staff  is  virtually  non- 
existent 

If  we  adhere  to  the  principle  that  adult  learning  is  most 
effective  when  it  builds  upon  the  learners*  experience  and 
knowledge,  we  must  recognize  that  the  migrant  farmworker 
is  distinctiy  disadvantaged  by  the  absence  of  relevant 
learning  materials.  While  it  is  arguable  that  human 
experience  consists,  fundamentally,  of  universal 
expoiences,  it  is  also  true  that  adults  with  linuted  experience 
in  learning  Farmworkers  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
themselves  in  educational  materials  which  are  culturally 
or  cognitively  wrfdmiliar. 

Prospects  for  Service  Improvement 

The  project  team's  site  visits,  in  general,  confirmed  an  initial 
concern  that  strategies  for  improving  service  must 
simultaneously  address  the  adequacy  of  literacy  curricula, 
and  issues  related  to  overall  program  design — ^a  focus  much 
broader  than  that  of  curriculum,  educational  concepts  and 
content 

While  the  content  and  smicture  of  curriculum  lies  at  the  heart 
of  building  the  capability  to  serve  migrant  farmworkers' 
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in  unfamiliar  educational 
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adult  education  needs  effectively,  concomitant  efforts  are 
necessary  to  attain  that  goal. 

In  general,  there  is  an  evidmt  need  for  systematic  program 
development  efforts,  i.e.,  concrete  planning  which 
examines,  in  depth,  the  overall  educational  needs  of  migrant 
farmworkers  in  a  local  area,  and  also  articulates  adequate, 
attainable,  and  ambitious  outcomes. 

Within  such  a  strategic  planning  context,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  initiate  curriculum  develqmient  efforts  linked  to  learners' 
concons  while  tightly  joined  to  ongoing  staff  development, 
improvement  of  the  tattered  safety  net  of  supportive 
services,  and  a  firm  commitment  to  address  the  learning 
needs  of  adult  migrant  farmwoikers  in  more  than  a  piecemeal 
fashion.  In  this  regard,  the  efforts  of  the  Rorida  Department 
Oi  Education  and  the  Center  fci  Bnq)loymait  Training  are 
extraordinary,  although  neithia-  has  yet  been  able  to  develop 
a  totally  cooqnthensive  progranL 

The  inevitable  extension  of  systenoatic  local  planning  efforts 
requires  that  adult  education  administrators  allow  adult 
migrants  to  continue  learning  wherever  they  are.  Absent 
such  a  system,  their  learning  experience  will  continue  to  be 
fragmented  and  consist  of  repeated  efforts  to  re-Ieam  skills 
and  concepts  forgotten  and  unapplied  since  the  last  school 
attendance. 

There  may  also  be  a  need  for  an  adult  on-line  record  transfer 
system  similar  to  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System  (MSRTS)  currently  in  existence  for  migrant 
children. 

What  is  definitely  needed  is  access  to  a  wider  range  of 
home-study  materials,  including  audio  and  video 
cassette-based  modules;  availability  of  finely-honed  short 
workshops  and  clinics  vi/hich  provide  guidance  and 
encouragement  for  continuing  education  and  for  linking 
acquisition  of  basic  skills  to  occupational  mobility;  and  life 
skilb  courses  which  address  the  very  special  ne«ls  of  this 
sector  of  our  population. 

Human  and  social  services  in  rural  areas  where  migrant 
farmworkers  are  concentrated  have  been  consistently 
underfunded  over  the  past  decade  while  demand  for  services 
has  increased.  Educational  services  have  also  been 
negatively  impacted  by  federal  and  state  funding  levels  tiiat 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  need. 

The  key  element,  perhaps,  in  effective  efforts  to  improve 
educational  opp(ntunities  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers  is 
that  educators  must  rekindle  a  vision  which  has  larigely  been 
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lost;  a  vision  that  migrant  farmworkers  can  be  and  do  more 
with  the  benefits  and  knowledge  of  our  information-based 
society.  It  is  imperative  that  the  vision  that  they  can 
prevail  and  move  steadily  toward  social  and  economic 
equity  be  communicated  to  their  students. 

The  Future  Outlook 

Throughout  the  site  vl«its,  we  n^t  brilliant  and  dedicated 
improvisers,  administrators  and  teachers  who  stretched  their 
limited  resources  to  extraordinary  lengths  in  attempts  to 
serve  stu^nts  with  extiaoidinaiy  educational  needs. 

Q  A  solid  foundation 
exists,  but  there 
remains  a  long  way  to 
90. 

The  expectation  of  Slaughter  &  Associates,  the  Project 
Team,  and  the  Technical  Advisory  Groiqt,  is  that  the 
journey  on  the  long  road  to  full  honan  development  and 
assimilation  be  made  easier  and  quicker  for  the 
American  migrant  farmworker  community  by  the 
production  of  this  work. 


Our  observations  during  the  site  visits  suggest  that  there  is  a 
strong  commitn^nt  to  build  a  delivery  system  which  will 
provide  adult  migrant  formworkers  with  access  to  first-rate 
learning  opportunities.  A  solid  foimdation  exists,  but  there 
remains  a  Img  way  to  go. 
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THE  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER 
COMMUNITY 

America's  migrant  farmworkers  comprise  a  most  unique  community.  They  represent 
l^T'-'T  f  ^^^'^  ^^'^  commuuty  in  theludst  of  the  Lrt%7ntZ 
technologically  developed  post-industrial  nation  in  the  world  The  social,  JidTal  ^ 
economic  gaps  between  the  farmworker  and  mainstream  societies  are  ^erwTe^ 
fjl  "^'5  vocational  and  support  services  to  the  J^^mtZnt 

farmworker  community  is  one  of  the  important  societal  challenges  of  the  1990. 


FOCUS 


S^X«^^stl!lL^^  In  July  1986.  the  late  Congressman  Mickey  Uland,  Chair 
fannwoiKefs  existtnce.     of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  of  the  United  States 

House  of  Repreicntatives,  eloquently  and  succinctly 
described  the  condition  of  the  nation's  farmworkers  as 
follows: 

[They  are]  ill-housed,  ill-cloihed,  ill-fed, 
undernourished,  under-educated,  underpaid,  and 
facing  enormous  health  hazards.  [They  are  alsoj 
politically  powerless,  socially  isolated,  excluded 
from  much  of  the  work-protective  legislation  other 
American  workers  take  for  granted,  and  unable  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market  for  the  higher  wages 
that  would  permit  them  to  resolve  their  own 
problems  or  ameliorate  the  bleak  reality  of  their 
existence. 

This  perception  is  essential  for  developing  the  capacity  to 
understand  and  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  educational  and 
vocational  needs  of  America's  migrant  farmworker 
community. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


Definitions 

Alternative  defmitions  of  "migrant  farmworkers"  abound  and 
yield  diverging  profiles  of  the  population.  Though  a  1985 
National  Governors'  Association  Conference  issued  a 
consensus  recommendation  giving  top  priority  to  adoption  of 
standard  definitions  regarding  farmworkers,  to  date  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  effoa 
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There  is,  however,  consensus  among  a  wide  range  of 
experts  that  1980  census  data  does  not  provide  a  very 
accurate  nrofUe  of  the  farm  labor  force.  A  great  deal  of  effort 
has  been  spent  in  anempts  to  adjust  the  1980  census  data, 
but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactcny. 

□  A  lack  of  definitional         Major  sources  of  deBnitional  variation  regarding 
standardization.  farmworkers  include:  a)  the  scope  of  farmwork,  b)  the 

recency  of  farmwork,  c)  the  amount  of  farmwork 
perfoimed,  d)  inclusion  of  dependents,  and  e)  defmidon  of 
migrant,  as  opposed  to  seasonal,  faimworkers.  Variadons  in 
definitions  stem  from  different  legislation  and  departmental 
regulations  interpreting  that  legislation.  The  most 
troublesome  differences  stem  from  the  variances  among  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Justice 
Department's  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  (IRCA) 
definitions  used  by  all  federal  agencies  for  research  and 
policy-making  regarding  the  farm  labor  force. 

The  definition  of  "migrant  farmworker"  promulgated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  (34  CFR  Part  425)  is 
distinguished  by  a  broad  definition  of  farmwork,  including 
forestry,  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  workers  (in  contrast  to 
narrower  definitions  which  identify  a  core  of  seasonal 
agricultural  service  work).  The  requirement  of  migration  is 
defined  as  having  moved  to  seek  work  within  the  previous 
12  months.  The  definition  is  further  distinguished  by  narrow 
eligibility  criteria  that  do  not  include  farmworker  dependents 
as  derivatively  eligible. 

Finally,  the  migration  provisions  are  flexible  in  that  the 
criterion  of  movement  across  school  district  boundaries 
includes  as  migrants  a  large  number  of  farmworkers 
considered  by  other  agencies  to  be  seasonal  farmworkers. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  definitional  standardization  from  different 
sources,  no  definitive  data  are  available  regarding  Uie  exact 
size,  characteristics,  or  distribution  of  program-eligible 
migrants.  However,  despite  the  xtraordinaiy  definitional 
complexities,  a  profile  of  Uie  target  group,  which  generally 
reflects  the  whole  population,  is  possible. 

Ethnic  Composition 

The  best  data  on  the  migrant  farmworker  population  comes 
from  die  National  Agricultural  Worker  Survey  (NAWS).  an 
ongoing  special-purpose  survey  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  initiated  in  July,  1988  and  continuing  tiu-ough  1991. 
Based  on  NAWS,  67%  of  the  farmworker  population 
consists  of  foreign-bom  Hispanics.  22%  U.S.-bom  Whites, 
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□  There  are  significant 
vatlatioi^  in  the  ethnic 
composition  of  the  farm 
labor  force. 


Most  transactions  are 
conducted  in  Spanish. 


□  At  least  75%  of  the 
migrant  population  has 
extremely  Omited  use  of 
English. 


4%  U.S.-bom  Hispanics,  4%  U.S.-bom  Blacks,  and  3% 
Asians  and  others  (Mines.  1989  unpublished  data). 
However,  the  NAWS  somewhat  underreprcsents  migrants; 
the  actual  migrant  population  is  likely  lo  include  a 
significantly  higher  pn^xmion  of  U.S.-bom  Hispanics  and 
U.S.-bom  Blacks  and  fewer  U.S.-bom  Whites,  than 
uidicaicd  by  the  NAWS  sample. 

There  are  significant  variations  in  the  ethnic  coroixjsiiion  of 
the  fami  labor  force  from  one  community  to  another.  The 
most  ethnically  hetaogencous  migrant  stream,  the  Eastern 
Migrant  stream,  which  formerly  included  many  U.S. 
Blacks,  scHne  Haitians,  and  some  Whites  from  Appalachia. 
is  coming  to  be  dominated  by  recent  immigrants  from 
Central  America  ami  Mexico.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the 
Midwestern  and  Western  farm  labor  force  continues  to  be 
overwhehningly  Mexican,  although  the  Midwestern  farm 
labor  stream  includes  many  "green  card"  Mexicans  residing 
in  Texas  who  are,  if  not  citizens,  firmly  established  U.S 
residents. 

English  Language  Capability 

A  variety  of  studies  strongly  suggest  that  the  foreign-bom 
Hispanic  population  continue  to  have  severely  limited- 
English  capability  for  many  years  after  Uicy  have  arrived  in 
tile  U.S.  While  rate  of  language  acquisition  is  affected  by 
age  of  entry  into  tiie  U.S.,  the  strongest  factor  affecting 
migrant  farmworkers'  acquisition  of  English  is  tiiat  n»st  live 
and  work  in  environments  where  the  bulk  of  social  and 
economic  transactions  are  conducted  in  Spanish  language 
enclaves. 

The  most  recent  of  tiicse  studies,  the  Comprehensive  Adult 
Student  Assessment  System  (CASAS)  survey  of  Califomia 
ESL/Qvics  class  cnrollees  (CASAS,  1990)  shows  tiiat  over 
80%  of  immigrants  residing  in  tiic  U.S.  for  eight  years  or 
more  have  less  tiian  a  functional  level  of  English  ability. 
Faimworkcr  acquisition  of  English  is  probably  much  slower 
than  that  of  urban  immigrants. 

A  recent  survey  of  Special  Agricultural  Workers  (SAWs) 
shows  that  93%  of  immigrant  farmworkers  who  had  lived  in 
*c  p  an  average  of  five  years  spoke  no  English,  or  only 
"a  littic"  English.  Consequentiy,  the  study  r  stimates  tiiat  at 
least  75%  of  tiie  migrant  population— which  includes  Asians 
and  Haitians,  as  well  as  Hispanics— has  extremely  limited 
use  of  English.  Because  of  changing  conditions  which  affect 
intcrnaticnal  migration,  a  small  but  significant  number  of 
Mexican  and  Guatemalan  farmworkers  speak  an  Amerindian 
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language  (e.g.  Kanjobal  or  Mixteca)  as  their  primary 
language. 

Educational  Levels 

□  Education  is  Invers'jiy       Information  on  migrant  faraiworicers'  -"ducational  levels  is 
correlated  with  age.         full  of  uncertainty  because  the  main  sources  of  information 

come  from  piDgram  data  which  do  not  reflect  the  education 
of  the  overall  population  but,  rather,  that  of  a  self-selected 
population.  Recent  studies  also  show  that  education  is 
inversely  correlated  with  age,  reflecting  improving 
educational  environments  among  younger  U.S.-bom  and 
Mexican- bom  farmworkers. 

The  decade-old  Faimwoikcr  Data  Network  study  of  26,000 
adult  farmworker  clients  of  farmworker  service  agencies 
shows  an  average  educational  attainment  of  7  years  of 
school.  This  data,  however,  underreprescnts  immigrant 
farmworkers  because  program  panicipation  was,  in  many 
instances,  tied  to  legal  immigration  stanis. 

A  national  probability  sample  of  migrant  fannworkers  in 
1973  shows  an  average  educational  level  of  3.4  years  for 
handicapped  farmworkers.  A  1988  repon  on  the  status  of 
migrant  fannworkers  shows  an  average  educational  level  of 
6.5  years  of  schooling.  This  repon  is  based  on  program  data 
and  educational  attainment  and  not  on  educational 
competencies;  thus,  it  is  likely  to  represent  a  high  estimate  of 
educational  levels  for  farmworkers.  Since  the  program  data 
were  collected  in  1985  and  1986  from  JTPA  Title  IV, 
Section  402  service  providers,  (Migrant  Farmworker 
Programs),  it  underreprescnts  the  immigrant  farmworker 
population. 

□  About  80  percent  have      A  1988  survey  of  immigrant  farmworkers  in  California 
fifth  grade  literacy  levels     showed  an  average  educational  level  of  5.4  years.  An 

important  revelation  in  this  survey  was  the  effect  of  years  of 
schooling  in  Mexico.  The  ethnographic  literature  on  Mexican 
immigrants  suggests  that  most  U.S.-bound  immigrants' 
educational  achievements  arc  lower  than  their  level  of 
schooling  would  suggest  since  most  missed  substantial 
amounts  of  school  while  they  were  children  in  Mexican 
sending  ccHnmunities. 

The  best  estimate  of  the  educaiional  compeiencies  of  the 
adult  migrant  farmworker  population  is  that  about  80 
percent  are  "educationally  disadvantaged"  in  the  context 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act's  definition,  that  is,  having 
fifth  grade  literacy  levels  or  less.  A  relatively  small  sub- 
group of  U.S.-bom  farmworkers,  who  are  school  dropouts, 
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The  farm  labor  force  Is 
young  and  niale- 
dominated. 


are  more  likely  to  be  at  the  higher  end  of  the  literacy  scale; 
that  is,  functioning  above  fifth  grade  level  but  below  ninth 
grack  level. 

Farmworker  Demography 

Currently  ongoing  ethnographic  work  in  farmworker 
communities  suggests  that  the  demography  of  tlie  farm  labor 
force  is  inq>ortant  in  understanding  the  educational  needs  of 
the  population.  While  the  farm  labor  force  is,  overall,  a 
young  one,  it  appears  that  the  migrant  population  consists  of 
several  disparate  sub-groups:  an  aging  group  of  "green  card" 
workers  in  their  40's  and  SO's  who  entered  the  U.S.  as  pan 
of  the  Bracero  program  and  have  continued  in  fannwoik;  a 
group  of  first-generation  U.S.-bom  workers  of  Mexican 
ethnicity,  many  of  whom  dropped  out  of  school  and  went 
into  farmwork;  and  a  very  large  group  of  recently 
immigrated  young  Mexican  and  Central  American 
farmworkers. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  farm  labor  force  is 
young  and  male-dominated.  According  to  the  NAWS  data, 
78%  of  farmworkers  are  male,  while  the  remaining  22%  are 
female.  NAWS  data,  however,  specifically  excludes  the 
employees  of  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  fums  who  are 
predominantly  female  and  who,  ethnographically,  are  pan  of 
the  migrant  population.  These  consist  primarily  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  male  field  workers.  Since  this  group  would 
appear  to  be  "farmworkers"  under  the  "agriculture-related" 
criterion  of  farmwork  occupations,  this  group  should  be 
considered  an  imponant  sub-group,  increasing  the 
proportion  of  women  in  the  "universe  of  need." 

The  heterogeneity  of  the  current  migrant  farmworker 
population  has  important  implications  for  our  understanding 
of  the  demands  placed  on  adult  education  curricula.  Because 
the  life  and  career  strategies  of  each  of  these  sub-groups  are 
likely  to  be  distinctive,  and  since  curricula  should  be 
responsiv;  to  learners'  individual  needs,  we  must  consider 
the  relevance  of  curricula  to  the  needs  of  each  distinctive 
group. 


□  A  centralized  and 
coordinated  collection, 
analysis  and  appKcalion 
of  the  data  is  needed. 


Limitations  of  Demographic  Data 

Precise  demographic  data  about  this  mobile,  silent  and  often 
invisible  community  are  difficult  to  gather  and  analyze. 
Relatively  accurate  and  fairly  current  information,  although 
fragmented  and  narrowly  defined,  is  available  in  some 
federal  departments  such  as  Agriculture,  Education,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Labor.  Counterpart  state-level 
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de  ^aitments  and  some  specialized  academic  communities 
als>  collect,  analyze  and  publish  information  about  the 
migrant  farmworker  population.  What  is  lacking  for  federal 
and  state  planners,  public  policy  makers,  administrators 
and  providers  of  educational,  social  and  vocational 
services  is  a  centralized  and  coordinated  collection, 
analysis  and  application  of  the  data. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Migrant  farniworkers  are 
the  "poorest  of  the 
viforWng  poor." 


Q  Mechanization  is 
changing  the  nature  of 
farmworfc. 


industrial  concerns  of 
•Workforce  2000". 


Migrant  Farmwork 

Migrant  farmworkers  throughout  the  United  States  are 
recognized  as  the  "poorest  o"  the  working  poor."  On 
average,  they  arc  agriculturally  employed  half  the  year  and 
seldom  cam  more  than  $6,000  a  year.  They  qualify 
pcmianently  for  the  "below  poverty  level"  list,  regardless  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  economic  indices.  Migrant  farmworkers 
are  the  prime  example  of  that  growing  underclass  of 
Americans  who  cannot  escape  poverty  by  means  of  hard 
work. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  migrant  farmwork  is  not 
a  lifelong  career  A  great  deal  of  political  and  policy 
controversy  has  swirled  around  the  desirability  of  programs 
designed  to  help  farmworken  leave  farmwork  for  other, 
more  stable,  better-paying  occupations.  Experience  with 
farmworkers  indicates  that  the  vast  majority  will  inevitably 
leave  farmwork,  either  due  to  occupational  disability  (often 
work-related),  or  to  the  lack  of  competitiveness  in  a  work 
arena  where  earnings  arc  usually  based  on  productivity  at 
extremely  demanding  physical  tasks  (Cones,  1975;  Mines 
and  Martin,  1986;  Wilk,  1986;  Kissam,  1987;  Kissam, 
Griffith,  Runsten  and  others,  1990). 

In  addition,  the  nature  of  farmwork  is  changing  rapidly;  a 
first  wave  of  mechanization  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  is 
leading  to  a  second  wave  of  workplat  reorganization, 
creating  a  double  tier  of  agricultural  jobs  (the  bottom  tier 
requiring  minimal  literacy  skills,  the  second  tier  requiring 
increasingly  higher  levels  of  literacy).  Like  the  rest  of 
America's  resource  industries,  agriculture  now  relies,  and 
will  increasingly  rely,  on  high  techncrfogy. 

Few  U.S.  farmers  run  their  own  farms  any  more;  they 
manage  agribusiness  operations.  Particularly  in  die  Western 
U.S.,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ongoing  aggregation  of 
agricultural  operations  and  an  explosion  of  agricultural 
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service  finns  (including  farm  labor  contractors).  The  overall 
industrial  concerns  of  "Wwkforce  2000"  (c.g.  learning  to 
learn,  the  Three  R's,  reference  skills,  communication  skills, 
creative  thinking  and  problem  solving  skills,  career 
awareness  and  development  skills,  interpersonal  negotiation 
and  teamwork  skills,  and  effective  organizational  leadership 
skills)  apply,  to  a  great  dcgrie.  to  agriculture,  as  well  as 
other  industrial  sectors. 

Finally,  there  are  demographic  factors  and  developments 
subsequent  to  immigration  reform  which  are  likely  to 
destabilize  the  settled  farm  labor  patterns  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  The  work  lives  of  migrant  farmworkers  are  changing 
and  can  be  expected  to  change  with  increasing  rapidity  in  the 
future. 

High  levels  of  posi-IRCA  immigration  resulted  in 
widespread  farm  labor  surpluses  in  1^,  which  ate  likely  to 
continue  in  the  future.  This  makes  it  imperative  for  current 
U.S.  farmworkers  to  achieve  educational  competencies  to 
supplement  limited  agriculniral  enq)loym«ii  with  other  jobs 

However  interpreted,  whether  as  the  provision  of  "survival 
skills,"  "life  skills,"  or  "basic  skills"  (as  defined  by 
employer  or  industry  needs),  the  question  of  formulating 
educational  objectives  for  programs  serving  migrant 
farmworkers  will,  of  necessity,  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
broad  economic  and  social  factors  which  can  be  expected  to 
make  the  overall  Ufe  strategics  of  migrant  farmworkers  more 
turbulent  in  the  1990s  than  they  have  been  at  any  point  in  the 
past  two  decades. 

Thus,  substantial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  challenging  issue 
of  defining  "basic  skills"  and  the  ways  in  which  skills 
acquisition  demands,  whether  articulated  by  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  or  by  those  who  employ  them,  may  affect 
curriculum  needs. 

Distinctive  Educational  Needs 

Career  and  life  strategies,  educational  levels,  and  learning 
styles  of  sub-groups  among  the  farmworker  population  are 
likely  to  be  very  different-  Significant  groups  that  our 
investigations  indicate  must  be  distinguished  in  the  context 
of  program  design  alternatives  and  curriculum  development 
include,  but  may  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  categories: 

•  Older,  limited  English-speaking  faimworkers.  with  very 
low  educational  levels; 

♦  Vo'ing,  bilingual  or  English-speaking  school  dropouts; 
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a  The  distinction  between 
•older  and  "younger" 
famrwoiKers  is  an 
att}itrary  one. 


Most  are  Hkely  to  be 
f  jnctionally  illiterate  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  in 
English. 


•  Young  farmwoiicers,  recently-emigFated  finom  rural  areas 
in  Mexico,  whose  sole  occupational  experience  is 
fannwork,  who  have  extremely  limited  English 
proficiency  and  \cry  low  educational  levels; 

•  Young,  recently-emigrated  farmworkers,  whose 
previous  experiences  included  jobs  outside  of  fannwork 
in  manufunuring  or  service  industrial  sectOTs,  who  have 
very  limited  English  proficiency  but  relatively  high 
educadonal  levels  (post-elenientaiy). 

The  distinction  between  "older*'  and  "youngef*  faimwOTkers 
is  an  arbitrary  one.  Howcvct,  in  terms  of  career  and  life 
strategies,  the  35-plus  age  group  is  in  a  very  different 
position  fiom  younger  learners.  Men  in  this  older  age  group 
have  special  need  of  basic  skills  to  allow  them  to  move  up  a 
career  ladder  in  agriculture  or  to  seek  and  retain  employment 
outside  of  agriculture.  Women  in  this  same  age  group  should 
experience  less  occupational  pressure  than  the  men.  While 
both  men  and  women  in  the  35-plus  age  group  arc  likely  to 
speak  some  English,  the  difficulties  they  experience  in 
competing  in  the  workplace  are  veiy  serious. 

The  younger,  English-speaking  and  bilingual  school 
dropouts  are  most  likely  to  be  culturally  and  socially  very 
similar  to  the  general  population  of  "high  risk"  youth  and 
adult  learners. 

The  group  of  recently-immigrated  farmworkers  may  not  be 
as  educationally  motivated  by  occupational  pressure,  (since 
they  arc  at  the  peak  of  their  earning  power  in  agriculture),  as 
by  the  desire  to  acquire  "survival  skills"  for  living  in  the 
United  States.  A  few,  however,  may  have  strong  career 
aspirations  which  they  know  will  require  learning  English 
and  developing  literacy  skills.  Most  are  likely  to  be 
functionally  illiterate  in  Spanish  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  last  of  these  four  groups,  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  immigrants  from  urban  areas,  most  conveniently 
referred  to  as  "economic  refugees,"  arc  likely  to  have  a 
substantially  better  education  than  any  of  the  other  groups. 
Many  will  have  more  experience  outside  of  agriculture  and 
would  be  very  strongly  motivated  toward  more  remunerative 
occupations.  Fannwork,  for  them,  is  only  a  means  of 
mcving  through  the  "golden  door"  of  U.S.  career 
opportunity.  Although  they  are  relatively  literate  and  many 
will  have  had  very  positive  school  experiences,  they  are 
severely  limited  in  English. 

In  summary,  the  migrant  farmworker  population  is  a  diverse 
one,  likely  to  seek  education  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  to 
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A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  ntigrant  farm  labor 
force,  excluding 
dependents,  is 
af^noximately  3  million 
persons. 


Migrartt  farmworkers 
have  a  work  ethic 
unmatched  by  any  other 
occupational  group. 


come  to  learning  with  a  wide  variety  of  experiences,  and 
competencies;  and  to  require  a  variety  of  leaming  outcomes 
in  order  to  make  their  olucational  experience  a  successful 
one.  Tte  adequacy  of  existing  cuiricula  and  program  designs 
must  be  assessed  with  respect  to  their  capacity  to  deliver 
adult  educati(mal  sendees  in  a  context  which  allows  outreach 
to  migrant  farmworkers,  scheduling  that  is  flexible,  and 
program  suppon  which  allows  some  "leeway"  or  respite 
from  leaming  and  which  meets  individual  learners'  specific 
objectives. 

As  noted  above,  definitional  differences  lead  to  greatly 
varying  estimates  of  the  total  population  of  migrant 
farmworicers.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  migrant  farm 
labor  force,  as  defined  in  the  Adult  Education  Act,  which 
excludes  farmworker  dependents  who  do  not  themselves 
woric  in  farmworii,  is  approximately  3  million  persons. 

The  size  and  distribution  of  this  unique  peculation  is  difficult 
to  calculate  with  precision.  What  is  known  is  that  the 
national  population  of  farmworicos  is  concentrated  in  a  'Tirst 
tier"  of  three  "homebasc"  states:  California,  Florida,  and 
Texas,  where  somewhere  around  65-70  percent  of  the  U.S. 
migrant  famiworker  population  live.  A"sccond  tier"  of 
states,  where  another  20-25  percent  of  the  population  reside, 
which  include:  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Finally,  there  is  a  "third  tier,"  consisting  of  the  balance  of 
rural  states  where  the  remaining  5-10  percent  of  the 
population  is  based.  Current  field  reports  from  program 
providers,  and  Richard  Mines'  analysis  of  the  NAWS  data, 
suggest  that  the  post-IRCA  trend  among  recently-immigrated 
migrants  is  to  setde  out  in  some  "upstream"  states,  as  well  as 
in  traditional,  homebase  states. 

Farmworker  Community  Strengths 

Migrant  farmworkers  should  be  perceived  as  members  of 
whole  communities,  comprised  of  men,  women  and 
children,  who  live  in  both  nuclear  and  extended  families,  and 
who  demonstrate  the  best  of  human  group  behavior.  They 
are  cooperative  and  collaborative,  and  demonstrate 
supportive  behavior  towards  each  other  and  to  those  who 
befriend  them.  They  enjoy  and  maintain  a  high  level  of 
group  integrity,  loyalty  and  pride.  Migrant  farmworkers 
hhve  a  work  ethic  unmatched  by  any  other  occupational 
group.  They  have  a  deep  love  for  their  children,  arc 
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□  The  national  farmworker 
population  is  a  viable 
Third  World  ofmmunity. 


Q  The  healthy  values  of 
our  mainstream  culture 
are  present  in 
farniworker 
communities. 


□  Their  capacity  for 
impacting  the  pofitical 
system  is  virtually 
nonexistent. 


committed  to  strong  family  tics,  and  exhibit  genuine 
affection  for  others  in  their  communities. 

One  perception  of  this  unique  community  is  that  the  national 
farmworker  population  actually  represents  a  viable  Third 
World  community  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  most  highly 
developed,  technological  country  in  the  worid.  When  viewed 
in  this  light,  many  of  the  problems  of  accessibility, 
communication  and  acculturation  become  clearer,  and  a 
better  understanding  is  possible  of  the  conflicting  values 
between  U.S.  sociocultural  institutions,  such  as  schools  and 
other  service-providing  agencies,  and  the  farmworker 
community.  This  view  may  be  useful  to  admmistrators  and 
teachers  of  adult  «iu(^tion  programs  in  framing  plans  and 
strategies  for  serving  the  mi/jrant  farmworker  community. 

Contributions  to  the  Society 

Farmworkers  contribute  much  of  themselves  to  our  society 
with  their  intensive  hard  labor  and  intelligence,  their 
undaunted  spirit,  modest  pride  and  optimism,  their  rich 
language,  music  and  dance,  their  love  of  family,  children 
and  communicy.  They  possess  a  high  degree  of  group 
cooperation  and  a  very  low  order  of  competitive  greed.  Their 
introduction  as  students  or  parents  to  the  American 
educational  system,  with  its  competitive  gamesmanship  and 
meritocratic  values,  is  often  a  harsh,  confusing,  and 
tnumadc  social  experience. 

With  patience  and  sensitive  percepiiveness,  teachers  and 
administrators  can  learn  much  from  adult  migrant 
farmworker  students.  Many  of  the  healthy  values  of  our 
mainstream  culture,  which  we  lament  losing  in  recent  years, 
are  present  in  abundance  in  migrant  farmworker  families  and 
communities.  Despite  their  social  isolation,  grinding 
poverty,  and  other  conditions  destructive  to  human 
development,  they  manage  to  maintain  very  high  levels  of 
personal  integrity,  family  unity,  and  community  loyalty. 
In  this  respect,  the  farmworker  community  has  something 
meaningful  to  teach  us  as  we  try  to  recapture  and  reinstiiute 
many  of  these  higher-order  values  in  the  American 
mainstream  society. 

Farmworkers  take  very  little  from  society  and  cost  less 
than  any  other  sector  of  the  American  population,  while 
contributii'g  an  equitable  share  of  employment  and  consumer 
taxes.  Their  communities  enjoy  statistically  insignificant 
crime  rates,  they  have  high  employment  levels  when  work  is 
available,  seldom  utilize  publicly  subsidized  social  services, 
and,  unformnately,  fail  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
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educational  and  health  services.  Since  they  have  no 
representative  voice  of  their  own  and  few,  if  any,  arc  eligible 
to  vote,  their  capacity  for  impacting  the  polidcal  system  is 
virtually  nonexistent  What  occasional  representation  they  do 
get  is  reactive  and  largely  limited  to  help  iirom  advocates. 

Farmworkers  have  no  process  for  asking  anything  of  The 
System;  their  cultural  values  militate  against  public 
confrontation  with  recognized  authority  figures  or 
institutions,  and  the  word  "demand"  is  alien  to  their 
nature.  Hence,  they  are  seldom  listened  to  and  almost 
never  heard. 

The  Effects  of  Social  Isolation 

Perhaps  the  most  grievous  aspect  of  the  migrant  farmworker 
community's  condition  is  its  social  isolation  from  the 
mainstream  society  and  its  everyday  activities.  In  this 
separateness  are  found  manifestations  of  several  anti- 
democratic elements  that  arc  destructive  to  the  human 
condition: 

•  the  erosion  of  individual  and  community  esteem  by  the 
constant  necessity  to  be  represented  by,  interpreted  for, 
and  explained  to,  by  some  third  party,  well-meaning  or 
not; 

•  an  absence  of  economic  and  political  empowerment,  and 
very  limited  means  of  redress; 

•  the  psychologically  disabling  recognition  that  their 
occupational  identity — migrant  farmwork — is  negatively 
perceived  by  the  rest  of  society.  They  do  work  that  no 
"normal"  person  would  want  to  do,  and  arc  reminded  of 
that  every  day.  In  a  recent  national  survey,  farm  work 
was  ranked  as  the  most  undesirable  occupation  on  a 
list  of 250. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  of  all  is  the  migrant  farmworkers' 
self-image.  They  see  their  state  as  their  natural  io:  in 
life.  Their  ofien-exprcsscd  rationale  for  this  self-image  is 
that  their  life  must  be  deserved,  given  the  apparent  disregard 
of  others  for  them  and  their  deplorable  conditions. 

Oftentimes,  even  the  best  of  well-disposed  helping 
professionals,  such  as  school  and  social  service  personnel, 
reinforce  the  farmworkers'  sense  of  being  perceived  as 
persons  of  low  value.  This  happens,  unfortunately,  when 
they  are  publicly  identified  as  persons  (or  a  group)  requiring 
inordinate  efforts  to  accommodate  their  basic  deficiency 
needs.  Our  helping  programs  and  services  are  not 


□  In  a  recent  national 
survey,  f  ami  work  was 
ranked  as  the  most 
undesirable  occupation 
on  a  Dst  of  250. 


□  Our  hel|»ng  programs 
and  sendees  are  not 
operationally  disposed 
to  function  with 
anonymity. 
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philosophically  oriented  no  '  operationally  disposed  io 
function  satisfactorily  with  anonymity, 

Maslow's  Hierarchy  of  Nsmds 

Adult  Education  administrators,  reachers  and  counselors  will 
find  in  Dr.  Abraham  Maslow'5  hierarchical  matrix  of  human 
needs,  a  useful  foundation  with  which  to  begin  bmlding  an 
assessment  of  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers,  their 
families  and  communities,  since  they  need  to  share 
everything  the  mainstream  society  has  available. 


MODEL  OF  MASLOW'S  HIERARCHY  OF  NEEDS 


ORDER 

NEED 

I.    Highest  Older 

Self  Actualization  of  the  Individual 

II    Growth  Needs 

(Meta-needs  of  equal  importance) 

Tnith,  Goodness,  Beauty,  Aliveness, 
Individuality,  Perfection,  Necessity, 
Completion,  Justice,  Order,  Simplicity, 
Richness,  Playfulness,  Effortlessness,  Self- 
Sufficiency,  Meaningfulness,  Self  Esteem, 
Esteem  by  Others,  Love  and  Belongingness 

m.  Basic  and  Physiological  Needs 
(Deficiency  Neais) 

Safety  and  Security,  Air,  Water,  Food, 
Shelter,  Sleep,  Sex 

rv.  The  External  Environment 
(Preconditions) 

Need  Satisfaction,  Freedom,  Justice, 
Orderliness 

V.  Lowest  Order 

Challenge,  Stimulation 

OVERVIEW  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  LEGISLATION 

A  wide  range  of  federal  legislation  identifies  migrant 
farmworkers  as  a  "target  group"  due  to  their  occupational 
and  social  segregation  and  to  the  extreme  economic,  social 
and  educational  disadvantages  they  experience.  The 
effectiveness  of  farmworker  service  providers  is  directly 
related  to  their  understanding  of  the  farmworkers  and 
their  environment,  and  to  the  establishment  of  flexible 
service  delivery  systems. 

Although  programs  such  as  Migrant  Education,  Migrant 
Head  Start  and  Migrant  Health  have  provided  extensive 
and  valuable  experience  in  serving  a  segment  of  the  migrant 
community,  the  educational  needs  of  adult  farmworkers  have 
been  addressed  in  a  much  more  limited  fashion.  Agencies 
eligible  to  participate  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 


□  The  educational  needs 
of  adult  farmworkers 
have  been  addressed  In 
a  much  more  limited 
fashion. 
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Q  Faim  labor  is  the  first 
'stepping  stone"  into 
the  mainstream  of  the 
U.S.  labor  force. 


□  The  oonposition  of  the 
farm  labor  force  varies 
from  one  area  to 
another. 


Act  (JTPA),  have  been  the  primary  providers  of  adult 
education  services;  these  programs  provide  educational 
instruction  in  the  context  of  employment  skills  training. 
There  are  also  a  limited  number  of  Local  EdiKaiion  Agencies 
(LEAs)  that  have  adapted  traditional  adult  basic  education 
approaches  to  meet  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  is  a  unique  piece  of  federal 
legislation  in  its  recognition  that  the  migrant  farmworker 
labor  force  consists,  in  large  pan,  of  recent  immigrants  for 
whom  farm  labor  is  the  first  "stepping  stone"  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  U.S.  labor  force.  The  Act  also  strongly 
favors  targeting  of  services  to  those  who  are  most 
educationally  disadvantaged  as  well  as  to  learners  who  are 
currently,  or  were  very  recently,  in  the  farm  labor  force. 

The  educational  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  employability.  Since  the 
physical  demands  of  farmwork  mitigate  against  continuing 
as  a  laborer  beyond  middle  age,  an  educational  foundation 
which  will  enable  them  to  upgrade  their  agricultural  skills  or 
move  into  non-agricultural  jobs  is  a  necessity. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  composition  of  the 
farm  labor  force  varies  from  one  area  to  another.  While  the 
majority  of  migrant  farmworkers  arc  foreign-bom 
immigrants  with  seriously  limited  English  language  skills, 
migrants  bom  in  the  United  States  have  distinctive  and 
equally  demanding  adult  education  needs.  One  commonality 
is  that  virtually  all  farmworkers  have  very  little  education, 
averaging  5-6  years  of  schooling.  Both  foreign-  and  U.S.- 
bom  farmworkers  need  educational  assistance  in  making  the 
cultural  transition  into  the  mainstream  of  contemporary 
industrial  society. 

The  diversity  of  the  migrant  farmworker  population 
requires  that  effective  adult  education  incorporate  local 
planning  efforts  to  adapt  generally  effective  models  to  the 
special  scheduling,  language,  and  employability  needs  of 
migrant  farmworkers. 

Current  perspectives  on  literacy  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
wide  range  of  skills  to  achieve  social  and  economic  equity  in 
an  information-based  society.  These  include  the  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  computation,  problem-solving,  career 
planning  and  conmiunications.  Improved  skills  arc  necessary 
to  access  and  remain  in  future  agricultural  jobs,  as  well  as  in 
the  mainstream  industrial  work  force.  Concepts  of  literacy 
are  strongly  driven  by  industrial  demand  but  must  also 
incorporate  "life  skills.*' 
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Given  the  prevailing  educational  levels  of  migrant 
farmworkers  and  considering  the  demands  of  both  home  and 
workplace  which  confront  all  adults  in  contemporary 
society,  the  amount  of  time  and  effon  required  for  migrants 
to  achieve  nainimum  competencies  is  likely  to  be  so  great  that 
programs  will  ideally  prepare  them  for  '^continuing 
education  "  since  shon-tcrm  courses  will  only  partially  meet 
their  needs  even  when  delivered  effectively. 

Educational  services  should  be  provided,  to  the  extent 
possible,  in  connection  with  real  life  activities,  with 
appropriate  content  for  adults,  as  opposed  to  material 
developed  for  children  or  teenage  learners.  Determining  an 
individual  student's  educational  objectives  should  be  a 
collaborative  process;  similarly,  progress  reports  should  be 
provided  to  the  student  on  a  regular  basis.  Class  schedules 
must  be  adapted  to  account  for  both  the  seasonality  and  the 
work  schedules  of  the  migrant  student 

Support  services  are  an  essential  element  in  adult  education 
fOT  migrants  because  personal  or  family  crises  often  interfere 
with  learning.  These  supportive  services  include  efforts  to 
increase  the  learners'  self-confidence.  Vocational  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (VESL)  and  workplace  literacy 
programs  arc  examples  of  educational  programs  that,  w!ien 
linked  to  employability  development,  many  migrant 
farmworkers  find  particularly  attractive. 

Effective  Program  Models 

There  are  several  very  promising  service  delivery  models 
and  cumcula.  The  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET)  in 
California  teaches  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  and  English 
as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  concurrently  witii  employment 
skills  training— a  nationally  recognized  practice  which  has 
been  exceptionally  cfifective. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Geneseo  Migrant  Center  has 
developed  the  "in  camp"  program  for  a  specific  population, 
while  LEAs  such  as  ±t  Weslaco  Independent  School  District 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  die  Salinas  School 
District  in  central  California  have  successfully  adapted 
traditional  models  to  meet  die  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
Other  service  providers  are  experimenting  with  computer- 
managed  instructional  packages  in  programs  serving  adult 
migrant  farmworkers. 


Q  Educational  services 
should  be  provided  in 
connection  with  real  life 
activities. 
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While  each  has  exdtir^ 
features,  none  of  the 
models  is  totally 
comprehensive. 


□  A  significant  experience 
base  does  exist. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  CET's  program,  which  has 
been  identified  a?  an  exemplary  model  in  a  recent  five-year 
nationwide  study  conducted  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
none  of  the  existing  models  constitutes  a  "national  model.'* 
While  each  has  exciting  features,  none  of  the  models  is 
totally  comprehensive.  By  definition,  a  "comprehensive 
moder  should  include  the  following  elements;  outreach, 
orientation,  initial  assessment,  development  of 
individualized  learning  objectives,  regular  assessment  of 
learners'  progress,  counseling,  and  a  full  menu  of 
supportive  services.  The  inclusion  of  employability 
training  and  support  for  "continuing  education"  plans 
rounds  out  a  truly  comprehensive  model. 

Despite  several  promising  models,  adult  education  programs 
serving  migrant  farmworkers  are  constrained  from 
providing  effective  individualized  instruction  by  regulatoiy 
or  funding  guidelines.  Classes  for  newly  legalized  residents 
(Amnesty  classes)  that  are  funded  by  the  State  Legalization 
Impact  Assistance  Grant  (SLIAG)  arc  often  arbitrarily 
limited  to  100  hours,  in  some  cases  40  hours,  of  English  as 
a  Second  Languag^Gvics. 

Additionally,  the  cost-related  criteria  of  the  JTPA,  Title  IV, 
Section  402  performance  contracts  severely  limit  educational 
investments  by  the  402  contractors.  While  local  coordination 
and  inter-agency  collaboration  are  important  elements  in 
extending  scarce  resources  to  rural  areas,  they  cannot 
overcome  the  limitations  of  current  administrative  and 
programmatic  frameworks. 

Although  a  comprehensive  model  that  includes  provisions 
for  adult  basic  education  services  to  farmworkers  does  not 
yet  exist,  a  significant  experience  base  does  exist  upon 
which  to  develop  one.  The  quality  of  educational 
intervention  required  to  bridge  the  enormous  gap 
between  the  current  literacy  skills  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  and  the  basic  skills  needed  to  live  and  work 
in  the  mainstream  of  society  must,  of  necessity,  be  very 
high. 


Education  is  a  Key 
element  in  social  and 
industrial  strategies  on  a 
national  level. 


Legislation 

Public  Law  100-297  revised  the  Adult  Education  Act  (The 
Act)  in  mid- 1988.  Final  regulations  based  on  these  revisions 
were  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Depanment  of  Education  in 
August  1989  and  they  provide  a  current  policy  and  program 
context  with  which  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  Adult 
Education  state  of  the  an.  It  is  also  useful,  however,  to 
consider  the  general  question  of  adult  education  services  to 
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migrant  farmworkers  within  an  even  broader  policy  and 
program  framework;  that  is,  one  in  which  education  is  seen 
as  a  key  element  in  social  and  industrial  strategies  on  a 
national  level. 

Several  legislative  and  regulatory  concerns  are  noteworthy. 
The  Act  specifically  emphasizes  delivery  of  adult  education 
services  to  ^'educationally  disadvantaged"  adults  (with  basic 
skills  at  or  below  fifth  grade  level)  and  "typically 
underserved  groups  "  among  which  are  limited  English 
proficient  (LEP)  adults  and  immigrants. 

Historically,  the  federal  government  has  identified  migrant 
farmworkers  as  a  special  population  to  be  served  via  one  of  a 
set  of  national  programs — the  Adult  Migrant  Farmworker 
and  Immigrant  Education  Program,  outlined  at  34  CFR,  Part 
436. 

The  U.S  Department  of  Education  appropriately  links 
migrant  farmworker  and  immigrant  education  because  the 
majority  of  fami  laborers  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
fifty  years  have  been  immigrants. 

□  Migrant famworkers  are     Migrant  farmworkers  are  identified  as  a  "special 
a  -special  population."       population,"  and  the  legislative  and  regulatory  language 

makes  clear  the  federal  strategy  of  focusing  attention  on 
specific  program  development  areas  via  the  national 
programs  established  under  Part  D  of  the  Act.  Emphasis  is 
also  placed  on  the  necessity  for  systematic,  long-term 
planning  by  states  that  is  oriented  toward  collaborative 
efforts  to  meet  overall  adult  education  needs,  with  a  focus  on 
the  more  disadvantaged  and  underserved  special  groups. 

Legislated  Educational  Services 

What,  in  the  broadest  sense,  constitutes  the  base  of 
experience  in  providing  educational  services  specifically 
targeted  to  adult  migrant  farmworkers? 

Federal  legislation  concerning  migrant  farmworkers  has 
historically  included  regulatory  measures  designed  to 
improve  the  substandard  working,  occupational  health,  and 
housing  conditions  encountered  by  farmworkers.  Federal 
public  policy  recognized  the  essentiality  of  program  services 
designed  to  ameliorate  or  eliminate  these  substandard 
conditions  and  practices,  especially  where  states  showed 
reluctance  in  assuming  responsibility  for  a  migratory 
population.  As  part  of  an  overall  strategy,  program  priority 
has  been  given  to  the  well-being  of  migrant  farmworkers' 
children. 


O  Priority  has  been  given 
to  migrant  farmworkers' 
children. 
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Q  Secondary  level 
programs  need  to  be 
refocused  and  modified 
for  adult  migrant 
famiworkers. 


As  a  consequence  of  these  perq)«;iive$,  educational  services 
to  the  migrant  farmworker  community  over  the  past  25  years 
have  focused  primarily  on  services  to  children  through  the 
well-established  Migrant  Head  Start  and  Migrant  Education 
^K-12)  programs.  Eariy  on,  primar)  attention  v/as  given  to 
K-6  educadon,  but  in  the  past  10  to  15  years  that  attention 
has  turned  to  the  important  issue  of  supporting  migrant 
teenagers  in  completing  their  secondary  education  and  in 
making  successful  efforts  to  transition  to  college  via  the 
High  School  Equivalency  Program  (HEP)  and  College 
Assistance  Migrant  Pn^gram  (CAA4P). 

Given  that  the  main  experience  of  educational  institutions  in 
serving  the  migrant  farmworker  community  has  not  centered 
on  adults,  the  review  of  the  literature  gave  some  attention  to 
the  relevance  of  existing  migrant  farmworker  secondary 
school  programs  while  recognizing  its  limitations.  To  be 
useful  for  a  largely  unschooled  adult  population,  the 
irtformation  gathered  from  the  current  secondary  level 
programs  needs  to  be  refocused  and  modified  for  adult 
education  programs  intending  to  serve  adult  migrant 
farmworkers. 

With  regard  to  services  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers, 
employment  training  programs  have  the  most  extensive 
history  of  service  delivery.  As  with  other  federal  program 
interventions,  it  became  clear  in  the  late  60's  and  early  70's 
that  specially-targeted  programs  were  required  to  deliver 
scA-iCwS  to  migrants,  since  regular  programs  did  not  address 
their  special  needs.  The  most  extensive  federal  experience 
dates  from  the  mid-seventies,  when  funding  under  CETA 
(the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act)  ana,  later, 
JTPA  (the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  became  available  to 
develop  programs  specifically  oriented  to  providing  adult 
farmworkers  with  training  and  employment  opportunities. 

However,  because  of  policy  changes  in  the  transition  from 
CETA  to  JTPA  (most  notably  the  development  of 
performance  standards  emphasizing  short-term,  low-cost 
training),  the  JTPA  emphasis  on  adult  basic  education  for 
farmworkers  has  been  limited. 

The  current  Adult  Education  Act  appropriately  provides  a 
broad  definition  of  the  purpose,  scope  and  objectives  of  its 
authorized  programs  (34  CFR  Pan  425). 
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The  Ad's  definjlion 
reflects  an  important 
consensus  atxnjt  the 
proper  mission  of  Adult 
Education. 


Education?:  needs  of 
farmwor1«ers  and  other 
underschooled  adults 
are  similar. 


The  Act's  objectives  and  programs  of  adult  education 
encompass  a  variety  of  visions  regarding  educational 
outcomes,  such  as  remediation,  achievement  of  literacy, 
acquisition  of  survival  skills,  and  development  of 
employability  skills.  The  breadth  of  this  definition  reflects 
an  important  consensus  within  the  professional 
education  community  about  the  proper  mission  of  Adult 
Education. 

It  may  also  contain  the  stimulus  to  support  specific 
educational  objectives  and  programs,  which  would  be 
capable  of  ameliorating  the  educational  deficiencies  that 
devastate  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  community. 

States  and  counties  also  have  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  adult  basic  education  clientele,  including  migrant 
farmworkers.  The  experiences  of  these  stale  and  local 
educational  agencies  are  important,  but  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  track  because  they  were,  in  many  cases, 
somewhat  spontaneous  developments. 

Finally,  the  research  suggests  that,  in  many  respects,  the 
educational  needs  of  farmworkers  may  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  overall  population  of  unschooled  and  under- 
schooled  adult  learners.  Similarities  tetween  these  groups 
include  limited  English  literacy,  work  in  marginal,  low 
paying  and  unstable  jobs,  and  high  levels  of  social  and 
economic  stress.  Thus,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  state  of  the  an  in  Adult  Education  in  order  to 
glean  information  of  some  use  in  Tving  the  adult  migrant 
farmworker  community.  However,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
appropriate  focus,  priority  consideration  has  been  given  to 
educational  areas  and  settings  where  the  learners  were 
specifically  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

In  summary,  the  working  hypothesis  has  been  that,  in 
virtually  every  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
question  of  "transferability"  to  determine  how  well 
teaching  methodologies,  program  design  features  and 
materials  tnay  relate  to  the  provision  of  educational 
services  that  are  "fine-tuned"  to  r/.e  needs  of  the  adult 
migrant  farmworker  community. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 
MIGRANT  FARMWORKERS 


An  extraordinary  set  of  circums^z^ces  ejects  the  lives  of 
migrant  farmworkers  so  consumedly  that  it  becomes 
imperative  that  these  conditions  be  considered  carefully 
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before  attempting  to  focus  on  a  singular  educational 
solution  to  a  whole  constellation  of  grievous  problems. 

Foremost  among  the  many  problems  that  plague  the  lives  of 
migrant  fannwoikers  are: 

•  the  instability  of  their  cn^loyment; 

•  the  attendant  factors  and  forces  that  sustain  that 
instability, 

•  the  incapacity  of  the  American  social  justice  system  to 
afford  them  any  pemanent  remedy  or  relief. 

Consequently,  it  behooves  the  Project  Team  to  present  a 
capsule  version  of  the  more  generic  and  distressing  problems 
faced  by  the  migrant  farmworker  community.  Our 
expectation,  in  so  doing,  is  that  Adult  Education  teachers 
and  administrators  may  have  a  realistic  context  in  which  to 
apply  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  adult  farmworkers. 

Stabilization  of  the  Farm  Labor  Force 

Stabilizing  the  farm  labor  force  is  a  critical  issue  that  severely 
impacts  the  agricultural  industry,  the  economies  of 
dependent  local  communities,  and  the  farmworkers.  The 
multi-billion  dollar  annual  agricultural  production  of  the 
U.S.  contains  a  high  level  of  labor-intensive  crops,  which 
generally  include  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts  and  nursery 
products.  These  are  the  crops  that  provide  work  for 
migrant  farm  labor. 

The  stabilization  of  the  U.S.  farm  labor  force,  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
(MSFWs),  requires  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  and  multi- 
dimensional effort  by  public  and  private  sectors  at  national 
and  state  levels.  This  effort  must  include  the  integration  of 
the  following  interdependent  elements: 

•  Available  and  affordable  housing; 

•  Comprehensive  health  benefits  and  services; 

•  Adult  basic  education,  vocational  education  and  literacy 
programs; 

•  Enforced  protection  from  work  related  illness  and 
injuries; 

•  Improved  matching  of  labor  supply  and  demand; 

•  Technical  training  to  upgrade  employment  in  agriculture; 

•  Compliance  with  legally  established  fair  employment 
practices  and  other  worker-protective  measures; 
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□  A  reaOstic  context  within 
which  to  teach  adutt 
famwroiKers. 


□  Permanent  solutions  to 
migrant  fannworker 
problems  are  not 
foreseeable. 


•    Restructuring  of  outdated  child  labor  standards,  and 
compliance  with  child-protective  laws. 

Without  a  holistic  treatment  of  the  major  problem  of 
instability,  and  its  related  causes,  permanent  solutions  to 
migrant  farmworker  problems  are  not  foreseeable  in  the 
near  future. 


Agriculture,  Farmworkers  and  the  Law 

Anicrican  agriculture  is  an  industrial  phenomenon  on  the 
national  and  international  landscapes.  It  leads  the  worid  with 
its  technology,  its  massive  production  capacity,  and  the 
unmatched  quality  of  its  harvests.  In  concen  with  the 
nation's  great  universities,  it  has  no  peer  in  agricultural 
research  and  development  nor  in  the  management, 
economics  and  politics  of  agricultural  affairs.  Scientists  and 
serious  students  from  rJl  over  the  world  of  agriculture  flock 
to  the  United  States  vj  observe,  leam  and  marvel. 

five  with  them  and  There  is  one  glaring  exception.  America's  agriculture 
ve  without  them.-     suffers  an  aberration  that  mars  the  quality  of  this  large  and 

powerful  industry  and  its  otherwise  remarkable 
acJ'^svcments:  its  ambivalent  relationship  to  its  work 
force.  That  relationship  has  classical  symptoms  that  are 
colloquially  described  as  "Can't  Uve  with  them  and  can't  live 
without  them." 

Growers  and  producers  of  labor-intensive  crops  throughout 
the  country's  fertile  and  abundant  land  are  totally  dependent 
on  ihc  availability  of  a  specified  number  and  kind  of 
farmworker  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Year  in  and  year 
out,  this  dependence  spells  the  difference  between  profit  or 
loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industry's  public  behavior  toward  its 
labor  force  is  often  marked  by  a  callous  indifference  to  basic 
human  needs.  At  times,  it  demonstrates  a  flagrant  disregard 
of  its  employees'  legal  and  civil  rights.  Moreover,  it  is  public 
knowledge  that  the  industry  violates  federal  and  state  laws 
and  regulations  intended  for  the  protection  of  worker  health 
and  safety  with  almost  total  impunity. 

Ambivalent  conduct  of  this  nature  is  characteristic  of  the  anti- 
social behavior  cf  abusers,  whether  of  harmful  substances, 
of  the  law,  or  of  human  beings.  When  it  becomes  systemic 
in  human  organizations,  social  psychologists  call  it 
institutional  violence,  and  a  healthy  society  acts  to  heal 
itself  of  this  aberrant  and  destructive  behavior. 
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Owners  and  workers 
continue  to  maintain 
unyielding,  adversarial 
relations  which  are 
detrimental  to  both 
parties. 


□  One  in  10  completes 
the  12th  grade. 


Agriculture  is  the  last  American  industry  where  such  a  strong 
disjunction  exists  between  employers  and  employees. 
Owners  and  workers  continue  to  maintain  unyielding, 
adversarial  relations  which  are  detrimental  to  both 
parties.  This  obstinacy  is  much  more  reminiscent  of 
American  labor-nmnagement  conflicts  of  a  centuxy  ago,  than 
of  a  modem-day  industry  approaching  the  21st  century.  The 
costly  intransigence  is  even  more  baffling  since  it  emanates 
from  an  industry  that  is  painfully  aware  of  the  threatening 
economic  changes  occurring  in  today's  domestic  and 
intemadonal  markeQ)laces. 

Migrant  farmworkers  throughout  the  U.S.  do  not  need 
new  laws,  statutes,  ordincuices,  and  regulations  to  add  to 
existing  legal  rights  and  protections.  They  need 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  the  absence  of  compliance. 

Education 

Adult  Education,  Vocational  Education,  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  programs  serve  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  nation's  predominantly  Spanish-speaking 
adult  farmworker  community.  Seventy  percent  are  25  to  44 
years  old  and  average  5.5  years  of  prior  schooling,  very  little 
of  it  in  American  schools. 

Migrant  Educabcn  programs  (K-12)  lose  approximately  half 
their  initial  enrollments  by  the  9th  grade.  One  in  10 
completes  the  12th  grade.  Few  migrant  farmworker  families 
with  pre-school  age  children  can  avail  themselves  of  early 
childhood  education  programs  such  tis  Head  Start 

Most  farmworker  children  enter  the  first  grade  with 
disadvantages  that  later  manifest  themselves  as  severe 
learning  problems.  In  the  early  grades,  a  pattern  of 
academic  failure  develops  that  precedes  early  drop  out  a 
few  years  later.  Pre-school  academic  deficits  in  migrant 
children  are  a  result  of: 

•  poor  prenatal  care  and  nutrition; 

•  sporadic  family  health  care; 

•  an  absence  of  intslJectualiy  stimulating  materials;  and 

•  a  lack  of  positive  experiences  in  their  constraining  social 
environments  to  help  ease  the  process  of  acculturation. 
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□  Education  that  will 
empower  them  to  help 
themselves. 


Conclusion 

Migrant  fannworkers  cannot  work  their  way  out  of  poverty. 
Their  only  way  out  is  through  education  and  training, 
followed  by  decently  paid,  stable  employment  The  migrant 
farmworker  community  ^eeds  help  in  getting  the  quality 
of  education  that  will  empower  them  to  help  themselves. 
This  will  also  enable  them  to  recognize  and  choose  among 
alternative  ways  of  being  and  living. 

Strong  and  courageous  educational  leadership  is  needed 
to  bring  a  fair  share  of  the  vast  federal  and  state 
resources  to  bear  on  the  issues  impacting  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  migrant  farmworker  community  of  the  United 
States. 
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hfigrant  farmworkers  have  unique  characteristics  which  differentiate  them  from  many 
other  adult  learners.  They  face  extraordinary  barriers  which  inhibit  their  ability  to 
access  traditional  educational  systems.  Alternative  and  innovative  educational 
techniques  offer  hope  for  improved  literacy  education  and  life  choices. 


INTRODUCTION 


□  It  stresses  teaming  how 
to  team  and  leamir^ 
how  to  facilitate 
learning. 


The  desire  to  improve 
their  Bteracy  is 
overcome  by  the 
pressures  to  survive. 


Adult  Education —The  Conventional  Wisdom 

This  discussion  presents  an  overview  of  educational 
concepts  and  operating  guidelines  that  have  particular 
promise  and  merit  for  educating  adult  migrant  farmworicers. 
It  stresses  instructional  approaches  which  emphasize  the 
principles  of  learning  how  to  learn  and  learning  how  to 
facilitate  learning. 

Effective  instructional  design  must  be  geared  to  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  learner.  Migrant  farmworkers  have 
unique  characteristics  which  differentiate  them  from  many 
other  adult  learners  because  they  are: 

•  often  foreign  bom  with  limited  English  language  skills 
and  little  prior  schooling; 

•  employed  marginally  at  physically  demanding  labor, 

•  likely  to  be  undocumented  or  recently  documented,  and 
fearful  of  authority  and  institutions; 

•  often  inadequately  aided  by  social  service  systems 
because  of  their  transient  nature; 

•  generally  participants  in  strong  information  and  family 
networks  in  their  homebased  ccmmunities  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

The  desire  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  to  improve  their 
literacy  is  often  overcome  by  the  pressures  of  everyday  life 
to  simply  survive.  Basic  education  for  the  adult  migrant 
farmworker  must  therefore  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  build 
upon  existing  language,  knowledge  and  experiences,  and  be 
perceived  as  having  immediate  and  lasting  benefit  to  the 
farmworker. 
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□  Vatue-laden  learning 
should  occur  within  a 
context  relevant  to  the 
learner. 


Literacy  and  numeracy  skills  arc  nK)rc  readily  acquired  when 
that  which  is  perceived  as  important  is  incorporated  into  the 
learning  strategy  and  curricula.  The  synthesis  of  life,  work 
and  basic  skills  offers  meaning  for  the  migrant  farmworker. 
In  their  book.  Literacy:  Reading  the  Word  and  the  World, 
Paiilo  Freire  and  Donaldo  Macedo  urge  instructors  and 
policy  makers  to  view  literacy  **a5  a  medium  that 
constitutes  and  affirms  the  historical  and  existential 
moments  of  lived  experience  that  produce  a  subordinate 
or  lived  culture .  Thus,  value-laden  learning  should  occur 
within  a  context  relevant  to  the  learner  and  in  a  fashion 
which  suppcms  interacti<Hj  and  analysis. 


FACILITATING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 
TRANSACTIONS  

Several  features  are  ocxnmon  to  most  adult  learning: 

•  The  pardcipants  are  volunteers  in  the  leaming  process  by 
virtue  of  their  adulthood. 

•  They  are  engaged  in  a  purposeful  exploration  of 
knowledge. 

•  These  explorations,  for  the  most  pan,  take  place  in  a 
group  setting. 

•  The  participants  bring  to  the  setting  a  collection  of 
knowledge,  experiences  and  skills  that  shape  how  new 
ideas  and  infonnad(Hi  are  received  and  acquired. 

•  These  prior  experiences  and  learnings  are  the  source  of 
valuable  curricular  res<mrces. 

These  cotmnonalities  suggest  that  the  learner's  "stock"  of 
prior  leaming,  experience  and  knowledge  is  unique  and 
therefore  influences  how  new  leaming  and  information  is 
filtered  through  acquired  knowledge,  attitudes  and 
experience.  The  results  of  this  filtration  are  consequently 
somewhat  unpredictable.  A  respect  for  individual 
perspectives  and  a  knowledge  of  their  role  in  the 
collective  learning  process  is  required  in  order  to 
facilitate  adult  learning. 

Voluntary  Participation 

□  Unlike  education  for  Unlike  education  for  children,  adult  formal  learning  is  a 
children,  udultfomal  voluntary  act  which  must  fit  into  otiier  prerequisites  for 
teaming  is  a  voluntao^       survival.  Although  a  migrant  farmworker's  motivation  to 

learn  may  be  high,  so  too  are  his  or  her  fears,  previous 

3.?f; 
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□  Instmction  should 
fadBtate  seEf  and  mutual 
respect. 


□  PubKcly  acknowledge 
the  experience  arKi 
knowledge  of  learners. 


educational  liabilities,  and  real  life  constraints.  An  instructor 
can  help  overcome  these  barriers  by  engaging  the  learner  in 
flaming  instruction  in  terms  which  are  comprehensible  and 
meaningAiI  to  the  learner. 

Mutual  Respect  and  Affirmation 

Each  adult  migrant  learner  must  be  respected  as  a  separate 
and  unique  individual.  Denigration  of  prior  experience  and 
knowledge  is  likely  to  discourage  learner  participation, 
diminish  self  confidence  and  inhibit  learning. 

CMdcal  thinking  and  self  reflecticRi  are  integral  to  the  learning 
process.  Instruction  should  facilitate  self  and  mutual  respect 
within  tte  instructicHial  setting.  The  instructor  and  other  class 
participants  must  learn  to  interact  in  ways  which  encourage 
participation.  Additionally,  the  contributions  of  more  verbal 
participants  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  those  who 
are  more  timid  and  less  vocaL 

Positive  Learning  Environment 

Establishing  a  positive  climate  for  learning  is  one  of  the  most 
impcntant  roles  of  the  instructor.  Features  of  a  good  learning 
clima*e  inclucte  the  fdlowing: 

«    Seating  is  organized  to  permit  learners  to  move  fieely 
into  small  groups. 

•  Humor  and  examples  from  real  life  are  used  in 
instruction. 

•  Active  and  persistent  participation  of  all  students  is 
encouraged. 

•  Success  is  acknowledged  and  shortcomings  are 

•  Small  group  and  one  on  one  assignments  are  used  to 
build  collaborative  skills. 

•  Sufficient  time  is  set  aside  for  individual  study  and 
reflection. 

Collaborative  Spirit 

Acknowledging  the  experiences  and  knowledge  of  learners 
helps  create  a  collaborative  spirit.  Regardless  of  the 
instructional  strategies  used,  time  must  be  provided  for 
group-centered,  collaborative  experiences  to  foster  and 
strengthen  a  sense  of  self  functioning  with  a  larger  group. 
Models  for  developing  tiiis  collaborative  spirit  can  be  found 
in  community  action  programs,  community  development 
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Q  Understanding  and 
describing  the  context 
is  central  to  learning  and 
to  literacy. 


□  Discuss,  analyze  and 
understand  structural 
forces  ttiat  limit  life 
options. 


□  Encourage  critical 
reflection  and  stimulate 
curiosity  about  the 
learner's  surroundings. 


efforts,  mental  health  clinics  and  alternative  fonns  of  adult 
education. 

"Praxis"  —  Learning  Through  Action  and 
Reflection 

The  concept  of  praxis,  that  is,  exploring,  acting  and 
reflecting  on  new  ideas,  skills  and  knowledge,  stresses  that 
learning  does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  Umtetanding  and 
describing  the  ccmtext  is  central  to  leannng  and  to  literacy. 

The  nature  of  the  learner's  relationships,  social  interactions, 
and  woric  worid  is  a  primary  focus  for  Icaming.  The  adult 
learner  needs  to  be  engaged  in  a  process  of  investigation  and 
'•xploration,  followed  by  a  paiod  of  reflcctiwi,  followed  by 
further  investigation,  explraaticm  and  reflection.  Each  facet 
of  this  process  is  equally  importanL  Taking  and  discussing 
neighborhood  walks,  looking  at  photos  and  home  videos, 
telling  stories;  and  performing  skits  enco'iiage  the 
exploration  of  language  and  symbds. 

Standard  life  skills  instruction  provided  by  many  adult 
education  programs  provides  little  to  enable  the  migrant 
learner  to  discuss,  analyze  uid  understand  structural  forces 
that  limit  his  or  her  life  options.  Instruction  generally  does 
not  actively  engage  the  learner  in  the  investigation  and 
exploration  of  how  his  or  ho*  life  is  imi»cted  by  such  factors 
as  wages,  benefits,  sanitation,  work  conditions,  work 
security  and  safety  and  strategies  to  address  tiiese  factors. 
Nevertheless,  because  these  factors  are  a  central  concern  in 
tiic  migrant  farmworker's  life,  they  are  potentially  vehicles 
for  developing  literacy  and  numeracy  skills  and  for 
encouraging  the  farmworker  to  seek  additional  Icaming 
experiences. 

Criticai  Reflection 

Learning  is  stimulated  when  smdents  are  prompted  to  define 
and  examine  their  knowledge,  beliefs,  values  and  behaviors. 
In  order  to  accommodate  this  Icaming,  tiie  instructional 
design  and  the  instructor  should  encourage  or  present 
alternative  interpretations  of  the  lean,?r*s  personal 
relationships,  work  life,  and  sociopolitical  reality.  This  is  not 
to  discredit  the  learner's  perspectives  but  to  encourage  a 
critical  (often  cross-cultural)  reflection  and  stimulate 
curiosity  about  the  learner's  surroundings. 

In  Understanding  and  Facilitating  Adult  Learning,  Steven 
p.  Brookfield  suggests  tiiai  this  is  one  of  Uie  major 
difTciences  between  training,  in  which  a  clearly  identified  set 
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Personal  empowerment 
is  essentiat  for 
developing  a  continuing 
desire  to  team. 


Empowerment 
encourages  the  leamer 
to  take  responsibility  for 
learning. 


of  skills  and  knowledge  is  transnntted,  and  education,  where 
the  learner  is  expected  to  examine  the  underlying 
assun^tkms  regarding  the  acquiring  ci  skills,  rather  than  the 
uncritical  assimilation  of  knowledge.  This  critical 
examination  of  knowledge  can  be  facilitated  in  literacy 
instruction  by  choosing  examptes,  language  and  experiences 
that  draw  attention  to  beliefs  and  the  learner's  attitudes  about 
the  materials. 

Self-Direction  and  Empowerment 

Building  the  learner's  confidence,  sense  of  purpose  and 
personal  empowerment  is  essential  for  developing  a 
continuing  deare  to  learn.  The  leamer  should  be  able  to  set 
learning  goals  and  evaluate  his  or  her  progress.  In^licit  in 
the  development  of  this  sdf-directed  learning  is  die  ability  to 
reassess  f^,  information  and  perspectives  while  rq)lacing 
old  ways  of  evaluating  the  world  with  new  models.  This 
pioccss,  while  enabling,  can  be  painful  and  confusing. 

Building  self-directedness  and  a  sense  of  empowerment 
is  a  major  overriding  goal  of  the  adult  basic  education 
instructor.  While  there  are  no  road  maps,  it  is  clear  that 
ensuring  early  success  is  an  imponani  aspect  of  curricula 
design. 

Empowerment  can  threaten  oihers  close  to  the  learner, 
including  spouse  and  friends.  These  threats  should  be 
recognized  and  made  the  basis  for  discussion,  analysis  and 
problem  solving. 

In  many  states,  residents  have  the  right  to  a  high  school 
education  regardless  of  their  age  and  personal  circumstance. 
This  right  is  an  instimtional  empowerment,  but  it  must  be 
translated  into  a  personal  one  for  the  faraaworkcr  who  must 
be  helped  to  exercise  this  right  Empowerment  encourages 
the  leamer  to  take  responsibility  for  learning  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  nature  of  the  learning  context  This  can 
have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  life  of  the  fannwoikcr.  The 
acquisition  of  language  can  be  a  basis  for  acquiring  social 
and  political  empowerment  as  well  as  the  development  of 
personal  skills. 

Cognition 

Cognitive  skill  challenges  in  curricula  stimulate  the  ability  to 
compare,  synthesize  and  to  synergize  information.  The 
development  of  learning  process  skills  are  based  on  the 
inteirelaied  activities  of: 
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•  observing 

•  making  operational  definitions 

•  classifying 

•  recognizing  tinw-spacc  relationships 

•  infcning 

•  fonnulating  and  testing  hypotheses 

•  predicting 

•  fonnulating  revised  models 

•  inteipreting  data 


and  critical  thinking.  Opportunities  to  use  and  develop  these 
cognitive  skills  should  be  readily  present  in  an  adult  basic 
education  curriculum.  It  is  these  process  skills,  often 
referred  to  as  critical  thinking  skills,  which  form  the  core 
steps  of  learning— while  the  learner's  background  and 
experiences  sVrm  the  learning  crucible. 


HOW  ADULTS  LEARN 


A  synthesis  of  research  on  adult  leaming  theory  and  practice 
suggests  these  prindples  of  adult  leaming: 

•  Adults  leam  throughout  their  lives  with  transitional 
periods  in  their  lives  often  being  the  cause  and 
motivation  for  intensive  leaming. 

•  Adults  have  diverse  learning  styles  (methods  to  encode 
and  process  information,  cognition  and  mental  models) 
and  leam  in  different  ways,  at  different  times  and  for 
different  purposes. 

•  In  general,  adults  prefer  learning  to  be  problem-centered 
or  solution-oriented  and  related  to  thdr  j)erccived  needs. 

•  Adults  want  leaming  outcomes  to  have  immediate 
application. 

•  Prior  experiences  affect  current  leaming,  positively  and 
negatively. 


Adults  are  often  sclf-diiected  in  their  learning. 


□  How  effectively  adults 
leam  is  finked  to  their 
self  concept  as  learners. 


How  effectively  adults  leam  is  linked  to  tiieir  self 
concept  as  learners. 
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These  principles  serve  as  important  criteria  for  developing 
and  evaluating  curricula  and  instructional  strategies  for  adult 
migrant  farmworkers. 

Research  on  how  information  is  best  transferred  suggests 
that  standard  forms  of  instruction  based  on  reading,  hearing 
and  seeing  are  not  necessarily  the  best  ways  to  insure 
learning  mendon.  Table  1  presents  estimates  of  retention 
rates  for  information  transfer. 


TABLE  1 

COMPARBSON  OF  INFORMATION  TRANSFER 

RATES 


Mode  of  Presentation 

Retortion  Rate 

Reatfing  

Hearing  

Seeing  

Seeing  and  Hearing  

Saying  

Sayfng  and  Doing  

These  data  are  persuasive  in  promoting  active  learning  and 
self-diTKnedness  over  passive  teacher-directed  instruction. 


Instructor's  Role  fn  Prompting  Self-Dlrectedness 
in  Lei*mlng 

An  instructor  can  encourage  and  enhance  the  lcamcr*s 
capabilities  as  a  self-directed  learner  by  doing  die  following: 

•  Promote  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  learning  resources 
including  the  experience  of  others. 

•  Encourage  learners  to  articulate  dieir  learning  needs  and 
the  culmral  and  psychological  assumptions  that  color 
these  needs. 

•  Assist  learners  to  take  increasing  responsibility  for 
determining  learning  objectives  and  criteria  for  success. 

•  Organize  course  topics  and  materials  to  relate  to  the 
learner's  current  envinmment  and  interests. 

•  Stimulate  learner  decision-making  by  utilizing  relevant 
learning  experiences  which  draw  upon,  expand  and 
encourage  critical  analysis,  and  alternative  perspectives. 
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□  The  adult  instructor's 
primary  role  is  to 
facilitate  learning. 


□  Andragogy  Is  the  art  and 
science  of  helping 
adults  learn. 


•  Facilitate  problem  description,  analysis  and  solving— 
acknowledging  the  relationship  between  personal 
problems  and  public  issues. 

•  Reinforce  the  learner's  self  concept  by  providing  a 
supportive  environment  which  encourages  risk  taking, 
avoids  competitive  judgement  of  performance,  and 
involves  group  support 

•  Utilize  experience-based  and  participative  instructional 
methods  with  the  appropriate  use  of  modeling  and 
learning  contracts  which  tie  the  leamo-  and  instructor  to 
the  learning  obj«mves. 

These  guidelines  define  the  instructor's  primary  role  as  a 
facilitator  whereby  the  instructor  is  sensitive  to  the  learner's 
self-concept  and  past  experiences,  and  encourages  the 
learner's  suggestions  regarding  his  or  her  own  learning 
style.  A  drawback  to  this  approach  is  that  it  requires 
considerable  time  and  energy  on  the  pan  of  the  instructor. 
However,  simulation  games  and  discussions  about  topics 
like,  "What  do  you  do  to  remember  something?"  or  "What 
tricks  do  you  use  to  remember  important  things?"  help 
students  understand  how  ttey  best  learn  and  makes  the  point 
that  persons  learn  diffcrendy  and  can  benefit  fiom  different 
learning  strategies. 

Andragogy  —  Describing  Adult  Learning 

Andragogy  is  a  terai.  a  concept  and  a  rallying  cry  against  the 
use  of  didactic,  authoritarian  methods  of  school-based 
instruction.  Malcolm  Knowles  describes  andragogy  as  a  set 
of  assumptions  that  define  "the  an  and  science  of  helping 
adults  learn,  in  contrast  to  pedagogy  that  is  the  an  and 
science  of  teaching  children."  The  following  basic 
assunq)tions  of  andrag<^  echo  concqjts  already  presented: 

•  Adults  desire  and  demonstrate  a  tendency  towards  sclf- 
directedness  as  they  mature,  though  they  may  be 
dependent  in  certain  situations  and  ccMiditions. 

•  Adult  experiences  are  a  rich  resource  for  learning  and 
teaching  others.  Adults  learn  more  effectively  through 
experiential  techniques  of  education  such  as  discussion 
or  problem  solviiig. 

•  Adults  are  aware  of  their  specific  learning  needs 
determined  by  real  life  tasks  or  problems.  Adult 
education  programs  should  be  organized  around  "life 
application"  categories  and  sequenced  according  to 
learners'  readiness  to  learn. 
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The  need  for  anytime, 
anyplace  and  any  paix 
learning  will  increase. 


Aitern4tive  teaming  is 
adult  instruction  in 
settings  other  than  the 
tracfitionai  dassroom. 


•  Adults  are  conq)etency  based  learners  in  that  they  wish  to 
apply  newly  acquired  skills  or  knowledge  to  their 
immediate  circumstances.  They  are  therefore 
"pexfonnanoe  centered"  in  their  csientation  to  learning. 

Alternative  Learning  Models 

Unfortunately,  the  model  of  the  single  instructor  in  a 
classroon  teaching  adults,  sitting  in  seats  organized  in  rows, 
in  a  one-way  transmission  of  information  is  still  all  too 
common.  However,  the  need  for  anytime,  anyplace  and 
any  pace  learning  will  increase  throughout  the  1990s  as  will 
the  resotffces  to  enable  this  tlexible  learning.  The  inability  of 
adult  migrant  farmworkers  to  participate  in  long>term 
instruction  emphasizes  the  need  for  alternative  learning 
models. 

A  conceptual  distinction  for  alternative  learning  is  that  it  is 
individual  (case)  centered  rather  than  class  (group)  centred. 
While  stiU  mcHc  a  vision  than  a  reality,  as  new  tools  become 
available,  it  is  increasingly  feasible  to  facilitate  learning  in 
alternative  contexts.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
alternative  learning  is  considereid  to  be  adult  centered 
instruction  provided  for  the  nwst  part  in  settings  other  than 
the  tziiditional  classroom.  It  includes: 

•  conqjuter  centered  and  managed  instruction  (regardless 
of  the  oivinnmiait); 

•  distance  learning  (satellite,  radio  and  cassette,  video  and 
con^uter  based  remote  learning); 

•  wGrlq)lace  and  woiksite  instruction; 

•  community-based  and  homebased  instruction; 

•  independent  study; 

•  self-paced  open  entry  -  qjen  exit  oirollment 

Alternative  learning  has  a  long  history  in  adult  education 
associated  with  leadership,  small  group  and  professional 
developn^nt  activities.  Traditional  adult  basic  education  and 
English  as  a  Second  Language  have  been  more  class  than 
client  Oeamer)  based,  however.  Altmiative  ^yproaches  arc 
attr^ve  because  they  seek  to  accommodate  the  life  style  and 
schedule  of  the  learner  rather  than  the  instructor. 

Instructional  strategies  can  be  built  around  the  life  and  work 
patterns  of  the  migrant  faiuiwuiker  including;  nutriti(»i,  child 
care,  family  health,  wages,  worker  rights  and  safety. 
Learning  plans  should  recognize  how  long  and  how  often 
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The  behavior 
modification 
approaches  of  the 
humanist  psychologists. 


the  migrant  farmworker  can  participate  in  learning  and 
activities  should  be  structured  to  fit  this  context 

Guidelines  for  Good  Learning  Practices 

Adult  education  has  a  rich  and  broad  history.  Much  of  its 
thewy  and  practice  has  come  from  proliBssional  training  and 
continuing  education  experiences  along  with  the  more 
experimental  behavior  modification  approaches  of  the 
humanist  psychologists.  This  tradition  can  guide  the 
development  of  adult  migrant  farmworker  education 
strategies,  methods  and  curricula.  The  following  indicate 
some  basic  guidelines  to  follow  in  providing  instruction  in 
literacy,  numeracy,  ESL,  secondary  education  and  job  skill 
training  for  adult  migrant  £umwoikers: 

•  Build  on  learner  experience  and  knowledge. 

•  Establish  a  positive  climate  for  learning. 

•  Put  equal  emj^asis  ot  theory  aad  practice. 

•  Promote  self-direction  ami  enqiowerment  in  learning. 

•  Emphasize  learning  process  skills. 

•  Promote  sdution-centered  learning. 

•  Relate  classroom  instruction  with  its  inmiediaic 
Wlicati(»L 

•  Promote  the  use  of  extended  learning  resources. 

•  Assist  the  learner  to  establish  learning  objectives  and 
success  criteria. 

•  Utilize  experience-based  and  participative  instructional 
methods. 


MODELING  ADULT  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


□  There  are  differing 
objectives  for  literacy 
instnjction  and  basic 
education. 


Defining  Purpose 

Within  the  community  of  adult  educators  and  instructors 
tiicrc  arc  differing  objectives  for  literacy  instruction  and  basic 
education.  They  take  four  forms: 

•    Academic  Definition 

Literacy  is  defined  in  teims  of  academic  or  school  grade 
equivalency.  For  example,  individuals  are  considered 
literate  if  tiiey  function  between  tiie  4th  and  8th  grade 
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Q  Several  contradictions 
reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  adult 
migrant  programs. 


level  based  on  one  definition  and  about  the  8th  based  on 
another. 

•  Functional  Life  Skills 

This  approach  defines  learners  to  be  literate  if  they  can 
function  effectively  vis  a  vis  social  requirements  such  as 
reading  the  newspaper,  signing  a  check,  and  balancing  a 
checkbook. 

•  Functional  Job  Skills 

With  this  approach  the  abibty  to  function  proficiently  at 
specific  jobs  is  the  literacy  measure.  This  may  suf&ce  for 
a  job,  but  not  necessarily  for  the  literacy  demands  of 
evcry'iy  life. 

•  Emancipator  Literacy 

Frcire  and  Macedo  ses  lifcracy  as  a  vehicle  whereby 
disadvantaged  persons  are  able  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  their  own  and  their  society's 
transfomsation. 

These  different  definitions  of  literacy  suggest  that  is 
purpose  on  the  parts  of  the  learner  and  insL  jctor  and  that 
these  purposes  may  conflict  or  be  misunderstood  unless 
articulated  by  both  parties. 

Adult  Migrant  Fannworker  Education  and 
Conceptual  Contradictions 

There  are  several  conceptual  contradictions  that  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  adult  migrant  farmworker  education 
programs.  They  should  be  understood  and  addressed  in 
detexmining  instnunional  strategies. 

•  Mobile  Learner  —  Static  Provider 

The  most  difficult  contradiction  to  address  is  the  mobile 
nature  of  migration  and  the  static  nature  of  the 
instructional  setting.  If  learning  is  class-centored,  it  leads 
to  a  pattern  of  not  completing  classes,  playing  catch  up, 
and  possible  labeling  of  the  learner  as  slow  or 
disinterested. 

Individualized  instruction  and  short  learning  sequences 
can  resolve  much  of  this  contradiction.  The  use  of 
computer-based  learning  may  reduce  learning  time  and 
facilitate  self-paced  learning. 

Locating  the  bulk  of  the  lepniing  resources  in  large 
homcbase  communities  (California,  Florida,  and  Texas) 
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rather  than  in  upstream  communities  is  a  potential  public 
policy  response. 

•  Learning  for  What  Purpose 

The  lack  of  agreement  among  professionals  as  to 
whether  the  insinicticmal  goal  of  literacy  is  academic,  life 
skill,  or  job  skill,  is  problematic.  The  Job  Training 
Partno^p  Act  emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  job  skills 
literacy  for  adults  artd  academic  literacy  for  youth.  Yet, 
high  school  completion  (the  first  mcritocraric  nailestone) 
is  a  critical  measure  of  adulthood  in  the  United  States 
and  is,  on  a  psychological  basis,  perhaps  just  as 
inqx>nant  for  older  workers  as  it  is  for  new  entries  into 
the  labor  force.  Instructional  purpose  that  docs  not 
include  academic  litaacy  may  be  dysfunctional  Iraming, 
regardless  of  age  or  other  factats, 

•  Mainstreaming  and  Cultural  Diversity 

Farmworker  human  service  ist>grams  often  emphasize 
the  uniqueness  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
in  their  programs  and  offer  limited  services  aimed  at 
bringing  farmworkers  into  the  mainstream  society. 
Conversely,  traditional  school  systems  tend  to 
discount  the  uniqueness  of  migrant  farmworker 
learners  because  of  the  class-centered  nanire  of  learning. 
In  neither  case  is  the  fannwoiker  learner  fully  served.  An 
effective  literacy  program  for  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  is  designed  around  the  cultural  and 
experiential  uniqueness  of  each  learner  and  provides 
substantial  time  and  resources  to  prepare  learners  to 
function  fully  within  the  dominant  culture. 

•  The  Learning  Contract 

Formulating  one's  own  course  of  study  and 
"negotiating**  it  with  the  instructor  is  a  radical  departure 
from  most  instructional  practices,  but  it  is  gaining 
credence.  It  is  important  to  involve  the  learner  in 
deteimining  the  direction,  extent  and  commitment  to  the 
learning  and  to  identify  the  instructor's  role  as  a 
facilitator  and  coach  in  the  process.  As  the  learner 
becomes  more  literate,  more  options  become  available. 

Key  features  of  a  learning  contract  include: 

•  Learning  goals  which  are  clearly  articulated; 

•  A  course  of  action  (classes,  learning  modules,  etc.) 
which  is  explained  and  clearly  defined; 

•  Discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction; 
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Instructors  in  coaching 
orfaciDtating  roles 
contratfict  the  mental 
picture  of  ef  maestro. 


The  learning  contract 
includes  the  instructor's 
commitments. 


•  Discussion  by  the  instructor  of  the  approximate 
length  of  time  the  course  will  take  and  the 
expectations        acccmqtany  it; 

•  Conunitment  by  the  instructor  to  a  set  of  practices 
regarding  counseling  and  personal  facilitation 
including  setting  approximate  dates  to  review 
progress  and  problems; 

•  An  agreement  written  in  simple  English  (and  the 
native  language  of  the  non-English  speaker)  which  is 
sigmd  and  retained  by  both  parties; 

•  Review  of  progress  and  corrections  made  to  the 
learning  contract,  as  a]^»x>piiate. 

It  is  inqwrtant  to  recognize  that  many  migrant  farmworker 
learners  are  not  ^custcnned  to  instractors  in  a  coaching  and 
facilitating  role,  and  will  view  it  as  completely  foreign  to 
their  ''mental  model**  of  el  maestro  (the  teacher).  Likewise 
the  concept  of  self-directed  learning  may  not  fit  a  migrant 
farmworker's  mental  model  of  instruction.  It  requires 
substacHal  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  help 
adult  farmworker  Icrmers  understand  and  use  the  learner- 
centered  approach. 

The  concept  of  the  learning  contract  presumes  that  the 
instructor  will  also  be  required  to  make  and  carry  out 
commitments  in  order  for  the  contract  to  be  successful. 
These  commitments,  like  those  of  the  learner,  should  be 
documented  and  analyzed  by  both  parties.  Shortfalls  on 
either  side  can  be  expected  and  taken  into  account  in  the 
reassessment  of  progress  and  redefinition  of  the  contract 

Several  factors  should  be  centered  when  moving  from  an 
institution-centered  to  a  Icamcr-ccntered  instructional 
approadi: 

•  Breaking  from  the  traditional  classroom  model  to  more 
individualized  self-directed  mode  is  an  important  step 
towards  providing  improved  services  for  adult  migrant 
farmworkers.  This  entails  adopting  a  case  management 
approach  to  instruction  that  recogtuzes,  in  particular,  the 
migrant's  time  and  energy  limitations. 

•  A  learning  contract  which  empowers  the  migrant 
farmworker  with  responsibility  for  his  or  her  own 
learning  plan  increases  the  relevance  of  learning  and  the 
motivati(xi  of  tiie  learns. 

•  Exploring  the  practical  uses  of  new  educational 
technologies  can  open  up  anytime,  anyplace,  anypace 
instraction. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  NEW  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNOLOGIES 


□  Instruction  must  use 
video-based  learning 
mecfia. 


□  Critical  skiDs  gaps  can  be 
bridged  with 
educational  technology. 


Why  Instructional  Technology? 

Educators,  instructors  and  trainers  are  part  of  die  knowledge 
industiy  which,  in  niost  schools  and  programs,  is  still  very 
rooted  in  a  19th  century  print-oriented  culture.  The 
vernacular  or  popular  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  firmly 
rooted  in  a  video  environment  from  which  it  gets  most  of  its 
information,  symbols,  icons  and  learning.  This  difference 
cannot  be  overstated  in  terms  of  how  adults  obtain,  process 
and  utilize  information.  Instruction,  it  is  to  build  on  the 
dominant  way  that  most  people  learn,  must  adapt  to  and 
learn  to  use  video-based  learning  media. 

A  potential  response  to  the  needs  of  adult  migrant 
farmworker  learners  is  the  use  of  computers  and  other 
educational  technologies  to  provide  basic  instruction  or  to 
augment  classroom  instruction.  Although  there  is  growing 
enthusiasm  for  the  use  of  instructional  technologies  to 
individualize  instruction,  tiiere  is  limited  scientific  research 
on  the  effectiveness  of  these  technologies  in  adult  basic 
education  (ABE)  and  especially  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL)  training. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  Micro  Methods  on  the  use  of 
ABE  and  ESL  technologies  witii  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  participants  in  California  oticrs  some  insight  into 
the  potential  of  new  instructional  technologies.  Much  of  the 
background  fo^  this  section  stems  from  that  study. 

The  critical  gap  betwera  the  language,  reading,  writing  and 
computatismal  skills  of  many  adult  migrant  farmworkos  and 
the  Utemcy  skills  required  in  non-agricultural  industries  and 
U.S.  culture  in  general  can  be  bridged,  in  part,  by 
educational  technologies  which  have  the  following 
charscteristics: 

•  Flexible  Software:  The  use  of  video  and  computer- 
based  educational  software  can  interest,  excite  and  often 
challenge  the  adult  learner.  Acquiring  competency  in 
using  tfiesc  tschndogies  can,  in  itself,  raise  learners'  self 
esteem.  ABE  and  ESL  program  designs,  though,  must 
accommodate  diverse  groups  like  adult  migrant 
farmworkers,  high  risk  youth,  older  migrant 
farmworkers  needing  retraining,  and  immigrants  with 
English  language  deficits,  few  of  whom  fit  die  student 
profile  implicit  in  standard  adult  basic  skills  curricula. 
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Portability  of 
instructionai  technology 
fits  the  lifestyle  of  the 
migrant  farmwori<er. 


•  Mobile  Tools:  Migrant  faixnwcniceis  are,  by  definition, 
a  highly  mobile  population  which  needs  mobile 
educaHonai  tools  if  it  is  to  have  sustained  educational 
opportunities.  Several  new  learning  technologies  can 
provide  transportable  learning  tools  geared  to  the 
lifestyles  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers. 

•  Machine  Interaction:  Through  interaction  with 
educational  technology,  adult  migrant  farmworkers  can 
be  actively  involved  in  their  own  process  of  instruction. 
This  can  snoourage  them  to  persist  with  their  education. 

•  Monitoring  Progress:  Detailed  pf  rformance  tracking 
and  ta^eting  of  instruction  is  possible  with  computer 
technologies. 

While  the  challenge  is  fomudable,  machine-based  learning 
(compute,  video,  audio,  mixed  and  interactive  media)  offers 
a  promising  resource  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ac  21st  ccnniry 
adult  migrant  farmworker  seeking  new  q>portunities  in  the 
labOT  market 

Redefining  tiie  Learning  Environment 

The  portability  of  instructicmal  technology  and  its  increasing 
sophistication,  especially  in  integrating  audio,  text,  graphics, 
animation  and  video,  makes  it  very  suitable  fbr  the  anytime, 
anyplace  instructional  strategy  that  fits  the  lifestyle  of  the 
migrant  farmworlor.  Consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  traditional  classroom  is  the  only  or  most 
impcvtant  learning  environment  Potential  non-traditional 
learning  settings  inchide: 

•  community  based  organizations  (CBOs)  using  volunteer 
or  paraprofessional  personnel  supervised  by  a  master 
instmctor, 

•  learning  labs  staffed  with  instructors,  resource  p?  . 
and/or  instnicticsial  aides; 

•  small  classrooms  where  participants  work  at  a  limited 
number  of  learning  stations; 

•  portable,  home-based,  learning  techndogies; 

•  con^uter-centered  clasnooms; 

•  adult  education  environments  within  migrant  camps, 
CBOs  or  libraries. 
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The  computer  is  at  the 
core  of  the  latest 
interactive  systems. 


Defining  Instructional  Technology 

Instructional  technology  incorporates  a  wide  range  of 
information  storage  and  presoitation  tools  firom  slides  and 
audio  tapes  to  video  tapes,  computers  and  laser  disks.  The 
computer  is  at  the  core  of  the  latest  interactive  systems. 
Computers  are  typically  integrated  with  course  curricula  in 
the  following  ways: 

•  Computer  Managed  Instruction  (CMI):  The  learner 
uses  upwardly  integrated  curricula— progress  and  time 
on  task  are  managed,  tested  and  monitored  by  the 
computer. 

•  Computer  Based  Instruction  (CBI):  ComputCTS  are  tiie 
major  medium  of  instruction;  the  instructor  manages 
cuiriculum  assignments. 

•  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAl):  Computer-based 
software  is  used  as  an  adjunct  for  teaching  certain  skills 
and  lessons;  most  teaching  is  provided  by  an  instmctor. 

Emerging  extensions  of  these  computer-based  systems 
include: 

•  Massive  digital  memory  permitting  the  combining  of 
several  media  (text,  audio,  graphics,  animation,  still  and 
motion  video); 

•  New  combinations  of  knowledge  base  and  expert  nitor 
programs  that  can  coach  and  guide  targeted  learning 
heuristically; 

•  The  ability  to  store,  link  and  process  computer 
information  in  multiple  and  original  ways  to  stimulate 
and  simulate  cognition  (hypercard,  hypermedia  and 
expert  systems)  and  access  infomiation  and  instruction 
remotely; 

•  Speak  and  spell  type  portable  learning  toys  that  address 
vocabulary  building  and  bilingual  learning  objectives. 

New  Challenges  for  Instructors 

Diversification  of  the  learning  environment  in  the  future  may 
result  in  lesj  emphasis  on  average  dai!y  attendance  (ADA) 
based  funding  and  more  emphasis  on  the  use  of  computer- 
based  management  information  systems  to  monitor 
competency  attainment.  Instructors  may  have  less 
paperwork  to  complete,  but  will  be  more  responsible  for 
student  performance. 
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Q  Technology-based 
instruction  requires 
instructors  to  (earn  new 
skills. 


□  Computf^rsidllswillbe 
required  of  ABE  and 
ESL  instructors  in  the 
near  hjture. 


Q  Costs  are  dropping  and 
exciting  options  tor 
small  learning  sites  are 
emerging. 
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The  value  of  technology-based  instniction  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  discounted  simply  because  an  instructor  or 
administrator  is  not  comfortable  with  these  emerging  tools. 
Technology-based  instruction  requires  instructors  to  learn 
new  skills.  Many  school-based  learning  lab  sites  utilize  lab 
managers  or  resource  persons  who  have  son^  teaching 
experience  and  also  understand  computer  hardware  and 
software  qiersjions.  often  function  as  liaisons  between 
vendors,  au^^'iiistrators  and  instructors. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  the  classroom  instructor,  often  self 
taught,  who  has  become  the  lead  technical  staff  person.  The 
last  decade  has  seen  expanding  numbers  of  teachers 
dedicating  many  volunteer  hours  to  pioneer  the  use  of 
technology  in  tbpir  classrooms.  Fortunately,  the  advent  of 
graphic  user  interfaces  (icons  and  symbols)  and  mouse 
technology  (point  and  click)  makes  it  easier  for  instructors 
and  learoei^  to  quickly  adapt  to  new  oxirseware. 

Unf(»tunately,  much  resistance  to  the  use  of  computers  and 
other  technologies  comes  horn  iustructors  who  are  often 
hourly  enq>loyees  with  insufficient  time  to  keep  up  with  new 
instructional  tools.  Couple  this  with  the  general  absence  of 
technical  suppcm  for  adult  educators,  and  th^  is  ample 
reason  for  resistance  to  using  new  technology.  As  a  result, 
many  school  systems  are  now  allowing  release  time  for 
technology-related  in-service  training  to  address  this 
problem.  Some  con[q)uter  skills,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be 
required  of  ABE  and  ESL  instrmrtors  in  the  near  ftiture. 

Costs  and  Benefits 

The  costs  of  adopting  technology-based  learning  systems, 
especially  computer-managed  instruction  systems,  can  be 
substantial.  A  computer-baised  learning  lab  can  cost  froa^ 
$50,000  to  $150,000  by  the  time  hardware,  software, 
networking,  licensing  fees  and  security  systems  are  taken 
into  account.  However,  these  costs  are  dropping  and 
exciting  options  for  small  learning  sites  are  emerging.  For 
example,  one  courseware  vendor  has  introduced  its  entire 
courseware  curriculum  (pre-ESL  with  audio  through  its 
GED  cuiriculum  including  elementary,  middle  and  high 
school  courseware)  on  a  single  5  1/4  inch  compact  disc-read 
only  memory  (C3D-ROM)  storage  medium  that  includes 
audio  and  graphics  for  a  price  of  about  $3,200.  This  storage 
medium  can  hold  upwards  of  500  million  characters  of 
infomiation. 

Costs  may  vary  greatly  from  one  technology-based 
instruction  design  to  another.  To  be  cost-effective,  it  is 
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Using  technology 
requires  the 
enthusiastic 
Involvement  of  the 
instructors. 


important  to  optimize  the  use  of  facilities  and  equipment 
(class  size  and  number  of  scheduled  lab  shifts)  and  use 
instructional  aiid  support  staff  appropriately.  Cost 
effectiveness  in  using  educational  technology  is  achieved 
from  increased  learning  effectiveness,  increased  program 
capacity  and  reduced  stuff  costs. 

Instructional  implications 

Emerging  multi-media  technologies  have  potential  for 
addressing  a  wide  range  of  learning  styles  and  facilitating 
instruction  in: 

communication  s  skills 

work  skills 

problem  solving 

career  related  decisions 

life  skills 

research  and  reference  skills 

Using  technology  to  assist  in  these  areas  requires  the 
enthusiastic  involvement  of  the  instructors.  Some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  use  of  technology  for  instructors  includes: 

•  As  machines  handle  rote  aspects  of  instruction  (drill  and 
practice  tutoring,  and  record  keeping),  learners  can 
receive  more  individual  attention  from  instructors, 
creating  opportunity  for  more  effective  learning  and 
increased  instructcR' job  satisfacticsi. 

•  Technology-based  assessment  efficientiy  identifies  new 
students'  skill  levels  and  facilitates  the  development  of 
individually  designed  courses  of  instruction. 

•  Individualized  technology-based  instruction  allows 
students  to  progress  at  the  rate  best  suited  to  their  needs 
and  abilities.  Slower  learners  can  repeat  instructional 
modules  without  delaying  more  adept  smdents. 

•  Instructor-student  interactions  take  on  a  more 
collaborative  nature,  mirroring  changes  in  the  workplace 
and  society. 

In  addition,  use  of  educational  technologies  encourages 
increased  attention  to  performance  based  measures.  ABE  and 
ESL  educational  technologies  also  facilitate  education 
management  Further,  both  urban  and  rural  areas  are  able  to 
benefit  from  the  targeted  uses  of  educational  technologies. 
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□  Technology-based 
instmction  cannot 
replace  an  experienced 
and  skillful  teacher. 


Increased  emphasis  on  competency-based  instruction, 
performance  measurement,  education  management  and 
accountability  helps  speed  the  use  of  computer-managed 
instruction  systems.  Similarly,  a  de-emphasis  on  **seat  time** 
in  ABE  and  ESL  may  speed  the  use  of  instructional 
technolc^es. 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Using  Instructional 
Technology 

Technology-based  instniction  cannot  replace  many  of  the 
functions  of  an  experienced  and  sldilfiil  teacher.  It  can, 
though,  be  integrated  into  the  classroom  in  ways  which 
stimulate  the  devdopn^nt  of  multiple  skills  and  cognitive 
processes.  Currency,  most  emphasis  is  placed  on 
technology  that  can  be  used  creatively  like  word  processors, 
paint,  gr^hijs  and  spreadsheet  programs.  However,  the 
power  to  provide  complex  learning  environments  that 
include  amulation,  problem  solving,  concept  and  language 
formation  will  soon  be  available. 

Table  2  outlines  various  technology-tased  applications 
(based  on  cunendy  available  software)  and  indicates  the 
relative  value  of  the  technology  to  ESL,  ABE,  Secondary 
Education  and  Job  Skills  Training. 
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TABLE  2 

THE  imUTY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNOLOGIES  FOR  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER  EDUCATION 


Tochnology  Application 

ESL 

ABE 

Secondary 
Education 

Job  Skills 
Training 

Computar  assisted  Insm^bn 

* 

1 

! 

* 

Computer  based  instruction 

• 

! 

I 

it 

Computer  managed  instruction 

* 

r 

? 

• 

Video  tapes 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Video  dtecs 

•Playback 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  interactive 

• 

• 

* 

• 

Word  processors  and  printers 

I 

1 

I 

Spreadsheet  and  flat  file 
databases 

• 

• 

I 

I 

Koy:  Vory  uooful  ! 
Uaoful  * 
Not  importcnt  * 
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BASIC  SKILLS  CURRICULUM 
FRAMEWORK 


The  mobility,  seasonal  nature  of  employment,  and  social  milieu  of  the  adult  migrant 
farmworker  community  seriously  constrain  access  to  Adult  Education  services  as  they 
are  currently  constituted.  There  are  powerful  societal  forces  keeping  migrant 
farmworkers  from  addressing  their  literacy  and  general  education  needs,  and  these 
impact  their  motivation  to  learn  and  their  investments  of  time  and  energy  in  learning 
activities.  Adult  Education's  most  helpful  response  would  be  to  become  a 
truly  alternative  program  of  anytime,  anyplace,  any  pace  learning. 


BACKGROUND 


□  Farmwoil(ers  need  to 
end  their  segregation 
from  the  mainstream 
society. 

•  often  foreign-born  with  limited  English  lan^jage  skills 
and  little  prior  schooling; 

•  marginally  employed  in  one  of  the  most  physically 
demanding  and  hazardous  occupations; 

•  likely  to  be  undocumented  or  recently  documented,  and 
still  fearful  of  authority  and  institutions; 

•  often  unserved  or  underservcd  by  social  and  human 
service  systems. 

//  is  important  to  find  ways  to  celebrate  and  document 
the  lives,  language  and  experiences  of  migrant 
farmworkers,  and  to  use  these  experiences  as  part  of  the 
learning  and  teaching  fabric  of  adult  literacy.  This 
perspective  takes  advantage  of  the  rich  oral  backgrounds  of 
the  farmworkers  as  the  basis  for  learning  literacy  and  basic 
reading,  writing  and  math  skills. 


The  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  (MSFW)  is  an 
important  part  of  the  American  economic  tapestry.  Although 
seldom  seen,  farmworkers  and  their  families  plant,  maintain 
and  harvest  many  of  our  most  important  edible  crops.  While 
the  work  is  physically  demanding,  indeed  sometimes 
debilitating,  their  services  arc  essential  in  providing  much  of 
the  food  that  we  need.  At  the  same  time,  the  farmworker  is 
economically,  socially  and  physically  at  risk  in  many  ways. 

Farmworkers  need  adult  basic  education  (ABE)  ar  '  literacy 
training  to  increase  occupational  options  anr  provide 
opportunities  to  end  their  segregation  from  the  r  '  -stream 
society.  It  is  difficult  for  migrant  farmworker;  access 
literacy  basic  ^ucation  pzx>grams  because  they  are 
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□  UnderstaixJing 
farmworkers  and  their 
expertences  is  useful  in 
planning  their 
instruction. 


The  following  understanding  of  fannworkers  and  their 
exigences  is  useful  in  planning  their  instruction: 

•  Fani  work  leaves  little  time  for  schooling  when  the 
work  day  runs  from  sunrise  to  sunset  during  7-day 
weeks  over  extended  periods  of  time. 

•  Migrating  involves  travel  away  from  a  homebasc  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  but  many  farmworkers  return 
repeatedly  to  the  same  workplaces  and  educational 
environments. 

•  Migrant  farmwOTkers  differ  in  ethnicity,  native  language, 
country  of  origin,  residence  and  citizenship  status, 
educational  background,  work  experience,  and  personal 
aspirations  and  interests. 

•  Migrant  farmworkers  are  practical  and  focused;  they 
want  to  understand  the  concrete  outcomes  to  be  expected 
fiT>m  participation  in  education  or  any  other  activity. 

•  Migrant  farmworkers  earn  annual  incomes  below 
poverty  level  indices,  and  in  so  doing  have  developed 
ways  to  cope  with  diverse,  and  sometimes  conflicting, 
roles  and  demands. 

These  characteristics  indicate  that  farmworkers  come  to  an 
educational  environment  with  particular  expectations,  and 
bring  with  them  diverse  experiences  that  are  useful  in 
making  the  learning  environment  accessible  and  meaningful 
for  them. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  jNSTRUCTION 

Based  on  reviews  of  theory  and  practice,  five  principles 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  effective  teaching  and  learning  in 
adult  basic  education  and  literacy  programs. 

1 .  'fhc  learner's  prior  ejqperience  ijnd  knowledge  mak ;  an 
important  contribution  to  Hit  learning  environment 

2.  Learner  self-direction  and  empowerment  arc  basic 
dynamics  of  die  learning  process  and  environment. 

3 .  Learning  is  problem-centered  and  solution-oriented. 

4.  Instruction  is  person-centered,  and  not  subjwrt-matter 
centered. 

5.  The  learner's  ability  to  demonstrate  learned  skills, 
concepts  and  strategies,  both  in  and  out  of  the  learning 
environment,  is  a  central  element  of  the  educational 
process. 
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It  Strongly  fosters  the 
concept  that 
Instructional 
intervention  must  t>e 
relevant  to  spedfic  adult 
concerns. 


□  Constraints  f  fixed 
sites  and  schedules, 
part-time  teachers, 
locked-in  curricula,  and 
overcommitted  budgets 
are  major  concerns. 


The  application  of  these  principles  produces  implications  for 
the  delivery  of  instructional  services,  and  for  outreach, 
recruitment,  and  retention  of  learners.  They  presume  a  focus 
on  individual  learners*  interests,  experiences  and  goals.  This 
focus  is  a  central  thcmt  throughout  the  educational  delivery 
system.  It  strongly  fosters  the  concept  that  insuuctional 
intervention  must  be  relevant  to  specific  adult  concerns. 

For  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  in  particular,  these 
principles  suggest  a  learning  process  which  is  oral-aural, 
personal,  and  performance-oriented.  Home-based, 
intergenerational  learning  has  prospects  of  becoming  a 
relevant  alternative  educational  strategy  for  them.  An 
important  implication  derived  from  these  principles  is  that 
systematic  counseling  and  guidance  is  an  essential  element  of 
adult  education,  and  particularly  valuable  to  migrant 
farmworkers. 

A  major  concern  of  adult  education  administrators  and 
teachCTS  is  how  these  principles  translate  into  practice,  given 
the  constraints  of  fixed  sites  and  schedules,  pan- time 
teachers,  locked-in  curricula,  and  overcommitted  budgets. 
There  are  criteria,  however,  that  can  be  used  to  assess  an 
educational  delivery  service  that  will  meet  farmworkers' 
nwds. 

The  Program  Assessment  Checklist,  located  at  the  end  of 
this  section,  is  designed  to  provide  the  adult  education 
practitioner  with  a  quick  guide  to  effective  adult  learning  and 
teaching. 


THE  LEARNrNG  ENVIRONMENT 

□  Fixed  program  locations  The  location  of  the  educational  site  and  time  management 
and  Inflexible  schedules  problems  imposed  by  its  inflexible  schedules  arc  two 
are  barters  for  MSFWs.      dements  which  affect  farmworkers  differently  from  other 

adult  learners.  These  have  imtportant  implications  in  the 
design  of  educational  settings  and  programs  for  the  adult 
migrant  faxmw(nker  community. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  the  Adult  Education 
professional  community  that  services  must  be  client- 
centered  and  offered  on  an  open  entry  -  open  exit  basis. 
While  this  requires  that  the  instruction  be  individually 
tailored,  it  maximizes  services  to  the  learner.  This  is  of 
particular  significance  in  the  instruction  of  migrant 
farmworkers. 
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The  model  of  anytime, 
anyplace  and  my  pace 
learning  Is  effective. 


The  locus  of  learning 
activities  is  movir^  out 
of  the  classroom  and 
into  offices,  irKfustrial 
plants  and  shopping 
malts. 


Instructor-Learner  Interaction 

The  model  of  instnictor-leamer  interaction  outlined  below  is 
an  anytime,  anyplace  and  any  pace  learning  model  that  has 
been  found  to  be  effective.  Its  aims  aiie  to: 

•  increase  ease  of  access  to  learning  opportunities;  and 

•  increase  understanding  of  instructional  outcomes. 

The  model  of  anytime,  anyplace,  any  pace  learning  is 
driving  substantial  changes  in  traditional  learning 
environments.  Adult  education  schools  are  now  developing 
an  increasing  variety  of  community  centered  programs  and 
activities.  The  locus  of  leaming  activities  is  moving  out  of 
the  classroom  Workforce  and  workplace  literacy  programs 
have  extended  leaming  activities  into  the  offices,  industrial 
plants  and  shopping  malls  of  America.  Homebased 
programs  are  bringing  instruction  to  entire  families  of 
learners. 

The  growing  diversity  of  educational  settings  and  delivery 
systems  in  Adult  Education  holds  promise  of  educational 
benefit  for  the  migrant  farmworker  community,  primarily 
because  it  recognizes  the  wide  range  of  reasons  and 
purposes  that  adults  have  for  seeking  additional  educational 
assets. 

ABE  instruction  uses  an  increasingly  available  array  of 
materials  and  modes,  from  standard  texts  to  computer  and 
video  courseware,  as  central  or  supplemental  features  of 
instmction.  This  diversity  relates  to  instructors'  abilities  to 
identify  and  meet  different  needs  of  students,  and  different 
goals  of  the  instructional  process. 

ESL  courseware  is  expected  to  improve  in  the  early  1990s 
with  the  advent  of  audio  (voice)  and  graphic  capabilities. 
These  capabilities  will  facilitate  the  linking  of  leaming 
principles  to  their  real-life  applications,  and  their  use  in 
performance-based  leaming. 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MODEL 

The  ideal  instructional  model  focuses  on  the  following  aims: 

•  Center  instruction  on  participants'  goals,  interests,  and 
needs. 

•  Center  leaming  process  on  meaningful  performance 
objectives. 
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•  Design  a  learning  process  which  participants  can 
understand,  and  in  which  they  can  assess  and  direct  their 
own  progress. 

•  Design  a  learning  process  aimed  at  and  beyond 
immediate  expressed  needs  for  education— i.e.,  where 
participants  are  assisted  in  understanding  how  the 
immediate  learned  skills  woric  to  their  benefit,  and  what 
additional  skills  may  be  useful 

•  Design  an  assessment  process  aimed  at  enabling  the 
learner  and  the  instructor  to  in^jrove  their  paforaianccs. 

The  model  of  a  competency  based  learning  process  is  based 
on  the  case  management  approach  to  providing  instructional 
sendees.  Every  participant  in  the  learning  system  is  provided 
individualized  instruction  based  on  an  assessment  and 
learning  contract  process. 

The  following  steps  outline  the  key  elements  of  this 
instructional  model: 

•  Outreach,  Intake  and  Assessment 

•  Establish  Learner  Needs  and  Skills 

•  Agree  on  Learning  Plan  (Negotiate  the  Learning 
Contract) 

•  Instmctional  Activities 

•  Exit  Competency  Assessment  and  Counseling 

•  Post-Program  FoUow-Up 

•  Program  Self-Evaluation 

The  following  discussion  elaborates  each  of  these  steps: 

Outreach,  Intake  and  Assessment 

These  functions  and  activities  arc  critical  because  they  are  the 
first  encounter  and  interaction  between  the  educational 
program  and  the  new  adult  learner: 

•  Reach  and  enable  the  range  of  migrant  farmworkers  to 
participate  in  educational  improvement 

•  Describe  programs  and  activities  in  realistic  and  concrete 
terms. 

•  Get  to  know  tiie  goals,  interests,  and  skills  of 
participants.  Work  witii  the  learner  to  design  a  useful 
learning  process  where  outcomes  are  recognized  and 
perceived  useful. 


□  A  competency  based 
learning  process  and  a 
case  management 
approach  support 
individualized 
instruction. 
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•    Develop  the  learning  setting  as  a  perceived  resource  and 
pleasant  place  for  participants. 

Outreach  An  aggressive  outreach  effort  is  necessaiy  in 
order  to  serve  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  eff^vely.  Ties  to  community 
based  organizations,  advocate  groups, 
employers  and  social  service  agencies  must 
be  established.  Bilingual  paraprofessional 
personnel  are  very  useful  in  this  process. 

Intake  Intake  is  the  process  of  <*.'  \g  the  learner 
in  the  program.  This  r  ess  includes 
gathering  information  ai'ujt  the  learner, 
referrals  to  social  slices,  \/hen  necessary, 
and  establishing  learning  goals.  Establishing 
whether  the  learner  wants  one  program  or  a 
series  of  career-vocational  activities  is  an 
important  outcon^. 

Assessment  Assessment  moves  sequentially  through  3 
levels,  as  need^: 

(1)  identification  of  self-selected  and  desired 
goals; 

(2)  counseling  and  testing; 

(3)  intensive  assessment  and  the  exploration 
of  skills  competencies. 


□  Intensive  assessment  is 
for  persons  whose 
learning  abilities  are  less 
definable. 


Estabf'sh  Learner  Needs  and  Skills 

The  two  important  aims  of  this  step  are: 

*  Provide  the  basis  for  designing  a  meaningful  and  useful 
learning  process. 

•  Identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  learner  relevant 
to  identified  learning  goals. 

This  step  includes  more  extensive  testing  and  aptitude 
assessments.  This  level  of  assessment  can  be  carried  out  by 
most  established  ABE  and  ESL  programs,  and  occupational 
skills  training  programs  such  as  those  funded  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

Level  (3)  assessment  is  for  persons  whose  leamirg  abilities 
are  less  definable.  It  includes  skills  assessment  or  learning 
tests  that  require  a  longer  period  of  time.  This  level  of 
assessment  is  provided  through  special  testing  facilities 
including  vocational  rehabilitatior  programs. 
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□  Commitments  are  made 
isy  the  learner  and  the 
teacher  that  bind  them 
technically  and 
psychological  ty. 


It  is  important  to  iderrtify 
the  instructor's  rote  as  a 
facilitator  and  coach. 


Many  ABE  and  HSL  programs  establish  their  own 
assessment  procedures.  General  tests  of  competencies  will 
normally  occur  at  levels  (1)  or  (2). 

Agree  on  Learning  Plan  (Negotiate  the  Learning 
Contract) 

At  this  point  in  the  prcx:ess,  commitments  are  made  by  the 
learner  and  the  teacher  that  bind  them  technically  and 
psychologically. 

•  Develop  a  learning  program  based  on  identified  needs. 

•  ConHrm  that  identified  needs  are  consonant  with 
learner's  perceived  needs  and  priorities. 

•  Establish  expectations  for  performance  and  process 
through  outccMnes  will  be  thieved. 

Individualized  instruction  is  especially  important  in  the  case 
of  the  migrant  and  seasonal  fannw(^cer  for  the  reasons  cited 
previously.  The  key  element  is  an  individual  learning  plan 
as  the  basis  for  the  learning  transactions.  This  plan,  based 
on  assessment  and  counseling,  should  spell  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  instruction  will  transpire. 

It  should  not  be  a  rote  action  on  the  part  of  the  counselor 
or  instructor,  and  should  take  the  idiosyncratic  nature  of 
migration  into  account — seasonal  work,  geographic 
mobility,  economic  and  physical  stress — as  well  as  the 
learner's  goals  and  aspirations. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  instructor  recognize  the 
learner's  value  system,  and  the  nature  of  cross  cultural 
interactions  in  negotiating  each  learning  plan.  The  concept  of 
formulating  one's  own  course  of  ..udy  and  "negotiating"  it 
with  the  instructor  has  substantial  credence.  This  is  the  basis 
for  the  individual  learning  plan. 

It  is  equally  miportant  to  identify  the  instructor's  role  as  a 
facilitator  and  coach  in  the  piocess.  As  the  learner  becomes 
mOTe  literate,  mcve  options  will  be  available.  This  is  done  by 
negotiating  a  learning  contract  (plan)  with  these  features: 

•  learning  goals  are  articulated; 

•  the  course  of  action  (classes,  learning  modules,  etc.)  are 
explained  and  defined; 

•  the  nature  of  insti  uction  is  discussed; 

•  the  instructor  discusses  the  likely  length  of  time  and 
effort  it  will  take  and  the  reasonable  expectations; 
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Adult  migrant  learners 
are  not  used  to 
coaching  and  facilitating 
methods. 


Leamers  should  also 
evaluate  the  instructor's 
pertormanr3  in  meeting 
contracted 
commitments. 


•  the  instructor  commits  to  a  set  of  practices  regarding 
mentoring  and  personal  facilitation  including  setting 
approximate  dates  to  review  progress  and  problems;  and 

•  this  agreeiront  is  written  on  a  computer  word  processor 
in  very  simple  English,  and  the  native  language  for  the 
preliterate  (the  form  can  be  developed  as  a  template  or 
model),  printed  and  signed  by  both  parties.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  learner  get  a  copy  of  the  contract 

•  Progress  is  reviewed  periodicaUy,and  modifications  to 
the  learning  contract  are  made,  as  ^Tprojmate. 

Many  adult  migrant  leamers  are  not  used  to  coaching  and 
facilitating  roles  and  may  view  them  as  foreign  to  their 
experience  (mental  oKxlels  of  la  maestro  or  el  maestro). 
The  concept  of  self  directed  learning  may  also  fail  to  fit 
migrant  farmworkers*  image  of  learning.  In  the  same  vein, 
there  can  be  a  tendency  for  the  farmworker  to  over-conmiit 
to  the  learning  contract,  thereby  setting  up  potential  failure 
and  a  self  image  problem. 

Treating  the  learning  contract  or  plan  as  a  progress 
benchmark  that  is  used  for  learning  and  for  monitoring 
progress  is  important  It  should  be  used  as  a  learning  game, 
with  serious  intent  but  fim,  and  unless  there  are  obvious 
exceptions,  made  a  group  activity.  Progress  should  be 
periodically  reevaluated  and  the  learning  contract  modified  as 
necessary.  The  leamers  should  also  evaluate  the  instructor's 
performance  in  meeting  contracted  commitments. 

The  concept  of  the  learning  contract  presumes  that  the 
instructor-facilitator  also  will  be  required  to  make  and  carry 
out  commitments  in  order  for  the  "contract"  to  be  successful 
and  fulfilled.  These  conmiitments,  just  as  those  of  the 
leamer,  can  be  docui^nted  and  analyzed  by  both  parties  or 
by  the  group.  Shortfalls  on  either  side  can  be  expected  and 
taken  into  account  in  the  reassessment  of  progress.  This 
activity  serves  to  learn  real-life  problem-solving  methods, 
as  well. 


Instructional  Activities 

Specific  instructional  activities  strive  for  these  aims: 

•  Try  out  identified  learning  program  activities  and  discuss 
need  for  revision  with  student 

•  Achieve  rapid  progress  toward  learners'  expressed 
goals. 

•  Demonstrate  connections  between  learning  skills  and 
real-wOTld  applications. 
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Q  A  dear  objective  Of 
instruction  is  to  facilitate 
the  adult  learner's  seH- 
cfirected  learning. 


This  subject  is  address«l  again  in  the  succeeding  section  on 
Life  Skills  Course  Outlines.  Application  of  the  principles  axe 
examined  in  the  various  segments  on  development  of 
learning  activities,  lesson  modules,  and  units  of  instruction. 
A  clear  and  important  objective  of  instruction  is  to 
facilitate  the  adult  learner's  se^-directed  learning. 

Exit  Competency  ^sessment  and  Counseling 

It  is  important  to  assess  learner  progress  at  the  conclusion  of 
instruction,  before  the  student  exits  the  program,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

•  Demonstrate  progress  toward  leamm'  goals. 

•  Identify  further  skills  to  focus  upon. 

•  Test  effectiveness  of  identified  learning  strategies. 

Adult  education  practices  generally  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
systematically  collected  pre-  and  post-learning  information. 
TMs  makes  it  difficult  to  assess  die  impact  of  instructional 
strategies,  normative  patterns,  and  realistic  expectations  of 
instruction  in  objective  and  reliable  ways. 

Counseling,  formal  or  informal,  can  be  useful  at  the 
concluaon  of  an  ABE  or  ESL  sequence,  especially  with  the 
adult  farmworker  student 

Post-Program  Follow-up 

•  Reinforce  the  learning  and  progress  attained;  expand 
horizons. 

•  Reinforce  positive  self-concept  as  a  learner  and  the 
viability  of  continuing  education. 

•  Identify  potential  barriers  to  further  participation  in 
educational  programs  and  suggest  means  to  overcome 
theoL 

•  Test  IcHig-term  benefits  of  the  skills  attained  and  examine 
die  strategies  used  to  attain  th^ 

•  Follow-up  refers  to  maintaining  formal  or  informal 
contact  with  adult  learners  after  they  leave  basic 
education.  The  best  method  is  via  telephone  or  personal 
contact  on  a  scheduled  basis  for  90  to  180  days  after 
completion  of  the  program. 

JTPA-funded  employment  and  training  programs  require 
this  form  of  post-program  follow-up  contact,  and 
periodic  reporting  of  findings. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  MIGRANT  FAFIMWORKERS 


Alumni  associations, 
t^Iingual  newsletters 
and  toll-free  800 
numl>ers  are  rewarcfing 
post-program  activities. 


Infonnal  foUow-i!p  builds  links  between  the  learner  and  the 
service  provider.  Proven  effective  methods  are: 

*  An  alumni  association. 

*  A  periodic  bilingual  newsletter. 

*  A  dedicated  toll-free  800  number. 

The  alumni  association  concept  has  proven  to  be  an 
excellent  means  of  building  good  public  relations,  of 
stimulating  outreach,  recruiting  and  referral  activities,  and  as 
a  source  of  information  on  employment  (a  "job  club" 
approach)  and  continuing  education. 

Hie  bilingual  newsletter  is  a  good  teaching  device  as  well 
as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  disseminating  information, 
particularly  about  recurring  issues  that  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  readership.  It  supports  group  centered  and  higher 
order  thinking  skills.  It  is  very  useful  as  a  vehicle  for 
informing  public  policy  makers  and  funding  sources.  It 
works  even  better  in  conjunction  with  an  alumni 
association. 


The  absence  of 
programmatic  self- 
evaluation  is  a  serious 
management 
deficiency. 


Program  Self-Evaluation 

Program  self -evaluation  is  a  critical  management  activity 
often  overlooked,  even  by  the  most  successful  programs.  An 
effective  evaluation  system  requires  accurate  and  timely 
information  on  learners  and  their  goals,  on  the  strategies 
used  and  services  provided,  and  on  learning  gains  of  the 
participants. 

It  should  be  formative  as  well  as  summative,  in  that 
ongoing  assessments  of  effectiveness  are  validated  by 
comprehensive  periodic  evaluations  of  efficiency  as  well 
as  effectiveness.  Measures  of  equity  will  also  result.  The 
absence  of  programmatic  self-evaluation  is  a  serious 
management  deficiency  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 


Content  is  selected  to  fit 
a  student's  skill  levels, 
interests,  and  intended 
application  of  the  skill. 


COMPONENTS  OF  A  LEARNING  ACTIVITY 

Drawing  from  the  principles  described  above,  a  specific 
design  for  the  different  kinds  of  learning  activities  can  be 
outlined.  Each  outline  derives  from  a  perspective  of  delivery 
of  educational  services  as  case  management.  In  this  case,  the 
content  is  selected  r  a  fit  a  smdent's  skill  levels,  interests,  and 
intended  application  of  the  skill. 
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□  The  core  of  the  ca^e 
management  approach 
remains  personalized 
service. 


A  case  management  approach  includes  these  requisites: 

•  Determination  of  learning  objectives:  to  achieve 
specific  slciU  and  concept  acquisition  relevant  to  an 
individual's  learning  objectives. 

•  Performance  standards:  to  determine  and  measure  a 
student's  skills  peifonnance  in  actual  practice;  and 
identify  conditions  impacting  performance. 

•  Development  of  learning  activities:  to  develop 
modules,  lessons,  units  and  tasks  which  focus  on 
identified  skills  and  concepts  needs  and  intoests,  taking 
into  account  performance  standards  and  impacting 
ccmditicms;  and  to  select  produce  materials  approptisae 
to  the  learning  objectives. 

•  Monitoring  and  feedback:  to  conduct  one-on  one 
continuing  consultations  to  support  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  learning  activity  and  its  objectives;  to 
heighten  the  student's  capability  to  self-evaluate;  and  to 
obtain  critical  student  feedback. 

These  requisites  provide  an  integrated  approach  to  life-skills 
instruction  that  is  performance-oriented  in  a  way  meaningful 
to  the  learner.  Assessment  of  that  performance  should  be 
such  that  it  can  be  done  by  Uie  learner  as  well  as  the 
instructor.  Each  of  these  elements  of  the  case  management 
approach  is  elaborated  in  the  discussion  that  follows. 

A  case  management  approach  also  presumes  distinct 
components  of  a  delivery  system  for  instructional  services. 
These  conqxments  arc: 

•  A  design  of  teaching-learning  systems  which  allow  for 
different  levels  and  duration  of  participation,  interruption 
and  restart,  and  which  incorporate  different  learner's 
objectives. 

•  Development  of  learning  plans  which  guide  accurate 
placement  and  continuing  participation  in  learning 
activities. 

•  Systematic  attention  to  interlacing  instruction, 
assessment,  bi-directional  feedback,  guidance  and 
counseling. 

•  Systematic  attention  to  design  of  support  systems  to 
encourage  the  learner  to  continue  upgrading  basic  skills. 

A  delivery  system  which  incorporates  these  elements  forms 
the  context  for  the  discussion  below.  The  extent  of  the 
resources  put  to  use  to  implement  such  a  system  is  not  an 
assumption.  There  are  many  resources  which  may  be 
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□  The  goals  of  the  learner 
afB  the  basis  for 
establishing  learning 
objectives. 


A  teaming  plan  for  the 
migrant  farmworker 
requires  the  educator's 
ingenuity  and 
inventiveness. 


Q  For  incSviduals  with  low 
literacy  levels  there  is 
little  call  for  fomial  initial 
testing. 


available  to  diversify  instructional  options.  The  core  of  the 
case  management  ^pioach  in  adult  education,  however, 
remains  personalized  s^ce,  that  is  instruction  oriented  to 
an  individual  adult  learner's  objectives  and  interests. 

Determination  of  Learning  Objectives 

EducaticMial  services  are  provided  in  a  case  oianagement 
approach  based  on  specific  objectives  being  set  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  certain  skills  and  concepts. 
The  goals  of  the  learner  are  the  basis  for  establishing 
learning  objectives.  The  learning  plan  is  developed  £rom  an 
assessment  of  current  skills  plus  the  learner's  goals.  T/tu  is 
a  aicky  process  for  learners  and  their  teachers. 

For  the  migrant  fannwOTker,  the  development  of  a  learning 
plan  may  require  even  more  of  the  educator's  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness.  The  most  comfortable  interaction  is  likely  to 
produce  the  most  accurate  assessment  of  an  individual's 
objectives  and  current  skill  levels.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
systematic  approach  toward  placement  is  infeasible,  but  that 
the  approach  needs  to  be  conversational  and  in  the  language 
of  preference. 

Although  the  farmworker's  initially  stated  objectives  are 
a  good  place  to  start,  nervousness  and  inejqterience  may 
distort  responses.  These  responses  may  be  refined  by  a 
friendly  discussion  of  work  experience,  family  affairs,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  The  reliability  of  the  educator's 
estinute  will  improve  as  the  discussion  becomes  more 
concrete  and  specific. 

Depending  on  the  objectives  of  the  learner,  for  example,  to 
pursue  a  GED  or  to  learn  to  speak  English  bcttcT,  more  or 
less  formal  assessment  may  be  reasonable.  The  type  of 
assessment  used,  as  we  have  indicated,  should  be  relevant  to 
the  learner's  experience  and  goals.  For  individuals  with  low 
litOiacy  levels,  and  who  are  not  experienced  with  educational 
environments  in  the  U.S.,  there  is  littie  call  for  formal  initial 
testing,  (Consult  the  section  on  Student  Assessment  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  testing.) 

Performance  Standards 

Performance  standards  have  common  themes,  regardless  of 
the  student  or  Uie  learning  objectives.  These  recurring 
themes  reflea  concern  about  the  student's  ability  to: 

•    comprehend  a  given  problem  (reading,  writing,  oral 
interaction,  mathematics); 
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Q  Performance  standards 
are  also  based,  in  large 
part,  on  the  learner's 
goals. 


□  Establishing  criteria  and 
performance  levels  are 
central  features  of 
lesson  development. 


•  apply  skills  accurately  to  solve  the  given  problem 
(reading,  writing,  oral  interaction,  and  problem 
idendficaiion  skills,  both  singly  and  combined  together); 

•  detect  oTots  in  technique  used  to  solve  problem  (to  be 
conscious  of  how  one  uses  reading,  writing  and 
language  skills;  to  check  if  one's  comprehension  or 
problem  solution  is  accurate,  and  if  the  approach  taken  is 
useful);  and 

•  revise  the  approach  when  the  solution  is  unsucce^ful  in 
addressing  the  problem  (develop  strategies  to  solve 
problems  and  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  solutions). 

For  the  individual  student,  however,  perfonnance  standards 
are  also  based,  in  large  part,  on  the  learner's  goals.  As  an 
example,  one  student  may  want  to  obtain  a  driver's  license, 
while  another  may  want  to  pass  an  autonootive  mechanic's 
certificating  examination.  For  passing  a  driving  test,  the 
ability  to  digest  technical  manuals  and  to  complete  multiple 
forms  is  irrelevant  Thus  different  criteria  and  performance 
levels  need  to  be  establi^ed  for  each  of  these  two  students. 

Establishing  criteria  and  performance  levels  are  central 
features  of  lesson  development.  They  help  to  measure  the 
learner's  progress  and  to  build  up  the  individual's  self 
esteem.  Thus  the  way  in  which  standards  are  set  is 
important.  The  following  are  primary  factors  for 
perf(Hmance  levels: 

•  Levels  should  be  concrete  and  the  standards  for  judging 
them  clear.  (Is  85%  correct  good  enough?  X>oes  solving 
one  problem  indicate  that  students  have  mastered  the 
concept,  so  they  can  replicate  their  performance?) 

•  Learners  should  understand  the  criteria  on  which 
performance  is  judged  and  be  able  to  apply  the  criteria  in 
judging  their  own  performance.  (Is  speed  in  reading  or 
solving  problems  important  as  well  as  accuracy?  What 
does  "speed"  mean?) 

^  Criteria  should  be  specified  in  such  a  way  that  the 
expected  time  it  takes  to  reach  given  objectives  is 
"reasonable."  (Will  learners  experience  meaningful 
progress  by  the  time  tiiey  exit  the  program?) 

•  The  relationship  between  objectives  should  be  clearly 
delineated.  (Does  learning  a  concept  mean  that  the  learner 
ha.'  solved  the  problem  or  is  there  a  secondary  need  to 
acquire  communication  skills  as  well?) 
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□  The  purposes  of 
learning  &   no  cfifferent 
for  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  than  for 
other  learners. 


The  pace  of  instruction 
is  student-driven. 


These  practices  emphasize  immediately  useful  learning  in  a 
competency-based  approach.  A  longer-range  educational 
perspective,  however,  should  not  be  neglected  Thus,  it  is 
important  to  note  how  the  demonstrated  skills  enable  the 
person  to  accomplish  iimnediate  goals,  and  also  what  the 
limitations  of  these  skills  are;  i.e.,  what  else  the  student  may 
want  to  accomplish  ami  what  additional  skills  are  needed. 

Development  of  Learning  Activities 

The  purposes  of  learning  activities,  modules,  lessons,  units 
and  tasks  are  no  different  fcff  adult  migrant  fannw(»kers  than 
for  other  learners.  Each  of  the  following  is  an  essential 
element  of  any  unit  of  instruction,  and  its  achievement  is 
assessed  by  demonstrated  performance: 

•  Basic  skills  (e.g..  arithmetic  q>erations,  averaging); 

•  Applied  skills  (e.g.,  converting  units  of  measurement, 
estimating  amounts,  spatial  judgments); 

•  Workplace  knowledge  using  such  skills  (e.g.. 
monitoring  wages  and  benefits,  applying  safety 
standards,  labor  laws); 

•  Higher  order  thinking  skills  (e.g..  graphic  representation 
of  relationships,  probability  and  risk  assessment, 
extrapolation  and  projection,  integration  and  analyze  of 
information). 

Essential  applications  of  these  skills  are  emphasized  in  the 
design  of  activities,  in  the  way  learning  proceeds,  and  in  the 
way  it  is  measured. 

The  learning  activities  stress  workplace  and  life  skill 
concerns  of  students  and  the  pace  of  instruction  is  student- 
driven.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  a  skill — or  the 
material  covered  in  a  lesson — is  based  on  skill  level  needs 
and  the  skill's  usefulness  in  addressing  a  variety  of  problems 
of  importance  to  the  learner. 

Although  the  pace  is  student-driven,  in  a  competency-based 
approach,  the  competencies  are  designed  so  both  the  learner 
and  instructor  are  able  to  evaluate  degree  of  progress  toward 
achieving  mastery.  Mastery  criteria  are  developed  based 
on  the  principles  discussed  previously. 

Concreteness  of  instruction  is  enhanced  by  beginning  any 
class  with  a  discussion  of  the  skill's  applications  in  the  real 
world  of  the  learner.  In  addition  to  the  orientation,  practice 
the  concept  of  concreteness  by  having  each  student  apply  the 
learned  skill  to  a  specific,  personal,  real-life  need  (e.g.. 
totalling  wages  over  time  and  determining  net  versus  gross 
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Q  Teacher-leamer  ratios 
are  an  intentional  part  of 
the  overall  plan  for  the 
learning  activity. 


Migrant  fannworKers  rely 
heavily  on  electronic 
media  for  information 
and  Incidental  learning. 


income,  reading  and  explaining  the  deductions  fron)  wages). 
Concreteness  is  also  emphasized  by  having  learners  set 
their  own  benchmarks  for  progress. 

Teacher-learner  ratios 

Most  of  the  instruction  is  conducted  in  small  groups  or  in 
pairs.  Some  instruction  or  coaching  is  individualized, 
although  a  large  group  format  will  serve  for  general 
orientations.  While  each  student's  learning  pian  is 
individualized,  this  does  not  mean  that  all  teaching  and 
learning  arc  done  in  one-on-one  arrangements.  Teacher- 
leamo*  ratios  are  intentionally  planned  as  part  of  the  overall 
prq)aiation  for  the  learning  activity. 

Large  groiq>  work  is  aimed  at  orientation  to  a  content  area  or 
set  of  general  tasks.  Small  group  work  focuses  on 
reinforcing  learning  networks  (sharing  specific  knowledge 
and  skills  with  others),  joint  problem  solving,  and  on 
developing  interpersonal  communications.  Individual  work 
targets  particular  skill  development  problems  and  counseling 
about  the  meaning  of  the  applied  skill  to  the  lean.cr. 

Materials 

Materials  used  for  learning  activities  of  adult  migrant 
farmwoikers  should  be  eclectic;  they  can  be  any  combination 
of  materials,  limited  only  by  the  teacher's  imagination  and 
ingenuity.  Selection  or  production  of  materials  are 
activities  in  which  adult  student  input  and  energy  are 
also  very  useful.  This  also  helps  ensure  that  the  materials 
address  adult  needs  and  are  not  simply  "borrowed"  by  the 
teacher  fnom  children's  learning  activities. 

This  participatory  activity  also  contributes  to  the  process  of 
expanding  the  adult  farmworker's  exposure  to  print  media, 
and  hence  to  increased  confidence  in  reading  as  a  personal 
devekTpment  tool.  In  the  absence  of  literacy  sldils,  many  pre- 
literate  or  illiterate  persons,  such  as  migrant  fannwOTkers, 
rely  heavily  on  the  electronic  media  to  provide  information 
and  inculental  learning. 

Teachers'  home  made  flash  cards,  worksheets,  workbook 
drills  or  computer-based  drill  and  practice,  government 
publications  and  other  documents  relevant  to  the  context  in 
which  the  skill  is  being  taught  and  learned  (e.g.,  healtii  care, 
employment  applications,  pesticide  protection),  news  items 
and  magazine  articles  (photo  essays  are  a  particularly  good 
"bridge"  with  which  to  bolster  confidence  in  printed 
materials).  These  are  examples  of  effective  teaching  props. 
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i 


The  quality  of  planning 
and  instruction,  and  its 
impact  on  the  learner, 
make  Qoals  reachable. 


Timely  monitoring  of  the 
impact  of  instruction  is 
critical  to  attainment  of 
student  and  institutional 
goals. 


Adult  famiworker 
students  need 
consistent,  professional 
and  empathic 
rronitoring. 


A  major  purpose  in  designing  learning  activities  is  to 
enhance  the  leamo-'s  self-confidence,  willingness  to  try  out 
new  skills,  and  willingness  to  evaluate  how  they  work  and 
how  to  refine  them.  The  quality  of  planning  and  instruction, 
and  its  impact  on  \hc  learner,  make  goals  reachable. 

Monitoring  and  Feedl»ack 

Individual  attention  and  support  cannot  be  haphazard  in  an 
educational  process  intended  to  encourage  literacy  and  basic 
skills  development  in  adults.  Support  for  participation  in  the 
ediK^ational  experience,  and  to  identify  and  work  out  barriers 
to  paiticq>ati(»i,  are  essoitial  to  an  effective  learning  process 
far  migrant  fannw(xkers. 

Barriers  arise  from  difficulty  in  accessing  educational 
services  and  also  from  flagging  self-confidence.  Not  being 
able  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  learning  process,  or  misreading 
r'je  sufficiency  of  progress,  or  failing  to  see  the  relevance  of 
a  particular  skill  are  manifestations  of  inexperience  with 
schooling,  and  a  low  level  of  self-esteem  as  a  student  They 
may  also  signal  deficiencies  in  the  planning  and  delivery 
of  the  instruction. 

Chie-on-c»ie  consultations  to  monitor  each  student's  progress 
and  obtain  critical  student  feedback  should  normally  be 
scheduled  once  a  month,  and  more  frequentiy  upon  early 
detection  of  learning  difficulties.  Timely  monitoring  of  the 
impact  of  instruction  with  private  discussions  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  learning  experience,  as  perceived  by  the 
learner,  is  critical  to  successful  attainment  of  student  and 
institutional  goals. 

Monitoring  is  more  than  being  generally  alert  to  classroom 
atmospherics  or  having  a  "button-hole  chat'*  witii  a  student. 
Monitoring  is  meeting  privately  wiUi  a  student  as  part  of  a 
continuing  series  of  meetings,  having  a  prepared  list  of 
concerns  for  discussion  for  each  meeting,  and  setting  aside 
enough  time  to  listen  to  the  student  and  hear  the 
feedback. 

Adult  education  pr.ictitioners,  as  well  as  the  average  adult 
student,  generally  lack  the  time  and  R»ources  to  conduct  the 
monitoring  function  effectively.  In  addition,  a  myth  persists 
that  adult  learners  do  not  need  much,  if  any,  monitoring 
since  the>  are  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  This 
may  be  generally  true  in  settings  other  than  educational,  but 
is  not  true  of  particular,  individual  nteds  for  answers  to  the 
question:  "How  am  I  doing?"  Regardless,  adult  farmworker 
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students  need  consistent,  professional  and  empathic 
monitoiing. 


OUTCOMES 


□  Involve  the  adult 
student  as  a  full  partner 
in  the  teaching-learning 
experience. 


The  activities  and  functions  described  above  in  this  Basic 
Skills  Cw  riculum  Framework  are  aimed  at  providing 
effective  adult  basic  education  and  literacy  training  for  adult 
migrant  farrowoikers.  To  be  botii  attractive  and  effective,  the 
activities  are  designed  with  the  time  and  energy  constraints 
and  special  interests  of  the  intended  participants  foremost  in 
mind  The  main  feature  of  the  framewcnk  is  the  involvement 
of  the  adult  participant  as  a  full  partner  in  the  teaching- 
learning  experience. 

The  following  are  the  anticipate!  outcomes  produced  by  a 
disciplined  application  of  the  suggested  curriculum 
framework  design: 

•  Improvement  of  skills  designated  by  adult  migrant 
farmworker  students  as  in^rtant; 

•  Expansion  of  awareness  in  their  ability  to  achieve  higher 
skill  levels  or  new  skills  that  had  not  been  previously 
considered  as  important  C(s  accessible; 

•  Establishment  or  reinforcement  of  linkages  between  the 
migrant  farmworker  community  arid  institutions 
providing  adult  educational  services; 

•  Development  or  reinforcement  of  positive  attitudes  in 
adult  migrant  farmworko^  toward  continued  learning. 
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PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT 
CHECKLIST 


ACTIVITY 


To  enhance  delivery  of  adult  education  services  to  the 
migrant  farmworker  community  by  analysis  of  the  impact  on 
learners  of  various  program  designs,  delivery  approaches, 
and  factors  infiuoidng  program  effectiveness. 


CONCEPT 


Assessment  of  educational  programs  examines  the  intact  of 
amount,  quality  and  utility  of  the  learning  on  the  student,  the 
instructor,  and  the  teaching  institution. 

Successful  educational  interventions  for  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  assume  a  variety  of  designs,  whose  central 
elements  ate: 

•  learning  that  is  leamer-bascd  and  problem-oriented; 

•  immediate  leal-life  application  of  outcoiiKs; 

•  individualized  schedules,  contents  and  apprcachcs; 

•  an    instructional    approach    that  features 
ccHnmunication  and  probIem-so^'ing  skills. 

For  the  instmctOT,  program  assessment  identifies  preparation 
and  material  support  needed  to  implement  the  program's 
instructional  activities,  and  analyzes  effectiveness.  For 
program  adrmnistratCH^,  assessment  addresses  efficiency  as 
well  as  effectiveness. 

How  a  given  program  design  will  function  for  a  population 
of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  within  a  given  institutional 
setting  cannot  be  predicted.  However,  assessment  is 
imix)rtant  because  it  offers  opportunities  to  examine  the 
institution's  capability  to  carry  out  its  mission  effectively, 
and  to  make  modifications  as  needed. 

The  following  assessment  guideposts  for  effective 
delivery  of  an  adult  education  program  indicate  whether: 

•  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  being  implemented,  as 
designed; 

*  the  implementation  is  facilitating  learning,  as  intended; 
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•  program  outcomes  are  oKasurable  and  applicable;  and 

•  institutional  resources  are  flexible  and  can  be  reallocated 
to  improve  and  strengthen  program  delivery. 

TASKS 

□  Identify  implications  of  program  goals  on: 

•  outreaching  and  recruiting  new  participants; 

•  instrucKyr  qualificaticms  and  n^dcd  support : 

•  the  learning  activities  and  materials; 

•  needed  support  service  delivery  for  students; 

•  assessment  of  leamo-  academic  needs; 

•  perfonnance  standards  and  progress  monitoring; 

•  real-life  application  of  performance  outconaes. 

□  Examine  the  operation  of  the  organization: 
re.  Treatment  of  learners: 

•  Are  the  appropriate  learners  recruited  and 
participating? 

•  Are  qualified  personnel  providing  instruction,  and 
are  they  materially  supported? 

•  Does  the  leamcr-to-instructor  ratio  facilitate  learning? 
re:  Clarity  of  program  and  performance  ga  j: 

•  Do  instructional  and  administrative  personnel 
understand  their  mission,  objectives,  and  standards 
of  performance  to  facilitate  achieving  the  objectives? 

•  Do  learners  understand  the  purposes  of  the  program 
Old  performance  expectations? 

re:  Assessing  learner  needs: 

•  Are  Jeaming  activities  appropriate  ror  participants? 

•  Is  Uiere  adequate  assessment  of  learner's  academic 
and  support  services  needs? 

•  Do  assessment  and  monitoring  processes  facilitate 
learning  outcomes? 

•  Do  program  outcomes  meet  the  pre-set  performance 
standards? 
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•  Is  individual  assistance  available  for  learners 
experiencing  unusual  difficulties,  and  do  they  know 
how  to  access  it? 

□  Examine  the  specific  implementation  of  the 
educational  program: 

re:  Assessment's  relationship  to  the  instructional 
process 

•  Is  there  an  early  appraisal  of  learner  needs,  interests, 
goals,  and  entering  skill  levels? 

•  Is  the  information  from  the  appraisal  discussed  with 
the  leamer  and  the  instructor  in  a  timely  and  useful 
manner,  and  does  it  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  an  individual  leamiiig  plan? 

•  Is  instruction  individualized,  and  systematically 
conducted  in  small  groups? 

re:  Delivery  of  instructional  services 

•  Are  the  curricula  and  learning-teaching  activities,  as 
specified  in  the  individual  learning  plan  (contract), 
adequately  delivered? 

•  Do  learners  understand  and  agree  that  the  cunicula 
and  related  activities  are  related  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  personal  and  career  goals? 

•  Do  teachers  and  counselors  use  means  appropriate  to 
the  learners'  literacy  levels,  Erglish  language 
proficiency,  and  cultural  values  to  orient,  clarify, 
counsel  and  guide  the  leamers*  understanding  and 
progress? 

•  Do  teachers  adjust  their  instructional  approaches  to 
acconunodate  their  students'  varying  styles  of 
learning,  interests,  preferences,  and  levels  of  ability 
and  experience? 

•  Are  teachers  and  counselors  adequately  prepared  to 
provide  educational  services  to  students,  such  as 
adult  migrant  farmworkers,  who  do  not  fit  the 
characteristics  of  the  general  adult  student 
population? 

•  Do  instructional  personnel  actively  encourage  and 
facilitate  learners'  initiatives  in  classroom  activities, 
setting  their  own  pace,  and  taking  charge  of  their 
own  educational  progress? 
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•  Are  English  language  proficiency  skills  integrated 
with  other  basic  educational,  occupational  and  life 
skills? 

•  Are  instructional  materials  appropriate  for  the 
program's  adult  participants?  Do  they  reflect 
sensitivity  to  language  and  acculturation  issues? 

re:  Outcomes  and  recordkeeping 

•  Do  program  outcomes  meet  the  cnteria  for  adequate 
perfonnance? 

•  Do  learners  recognize  their  progress?  Can  they  ^ply 
their  new  skills  outside  the  teaching-learning 
envinxmient? 

•  Do  enrollment  policies,  and  ihe  student  personnel 
recordkeeping  system,  enable  students  to  exit  and  re< 
enter  the  program  with  a  minimum  of  administrative 
processing? 

•  Does  the  institution  and  its  personnel  encourage 
discussion  and  resolution  of  particular  problems  in 
the  delivery  of  services,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
practice? 

•  Does  the  recordkeeping  system  facilitate  follow-up  of 
learners  and  identification  of  longer  term  learning 
opportunities? 

□  Discuss  results  of  analyses  and  proposals  for 
changes,  considering  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
proposal  changes  and  likely  impacts  on  the  teaching 
program  and  learner  success. 

□  Experimentally  implement  the  proposed 
changes,  and  set  appropriate  evaluation  benchmarks  to 
determine  the  impact  of  the  changes  on  the  delivery  of 
the  educational  services  and  its  effect  on  the  adult 
students. 


RESOURCES 


•  Consult  Directory  of  Selected  References  and 
Resources  at  the  end  of  this  volume;  particularly  the 
section  on  Special  Resources. 
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LIFE  SKILLS  COURSE  OUTLINES 

"One  cannot  expect  positive  results  from  an  educational  or  political  action  program 
which  fails  to  respea  the  particular  view  of  the  world  held  by  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
starting  point  for  organizing  the  program  content  of  education  or  political  action  must 
be  the  present,  existential,  concrete  situation,  reflecting  the  aspirations  of  the 
people"  —  Paulo  Freire. 


ORIENTATION  

Migrant  farmwork«s  arc  the  poorest  of  the  working  poor  in  America.  Their  poverty  goes 
beyond  economic  description,  it  affects  every  aspect  of  their  meager  Uves  and  every 
member  of  their  families  and  communities.  It  is  an  all-consuming  kind  of  poverty  mat  is 
usually  associated  with  survival  conditions  found  in  scHne  rural  populations  of  die  world  s 
underdeveloped  naticms. 

In  siaric  contrast  to  die  afiluence  and  power  of  die  mainstream  society  that  suirouiKis  Aem, 
die  persistent  pUght  of  migrant  fannworkers  is  evidence  Jiat  dicy  arc  unable  to  chaa^ 
without  help  from  the  same  social  instimtions  that  contribute  to  and  remforce  men 
impovCTishcd  state,  whctiicr  knowingly  or  not 

Migrant  farmworkers  at  not  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  American  ladder  of  success,  they 
are  looking  for  the  ladder.  The  only  way  for  adult  migrant  fannworkers  to  find  duat  ladder 
is  duough  ediK»ti(Mi  and  training,  followed  by  cirploymcnt  diat  respects  human  dignity  and 
rewards  honest  labor  fairly. 

To  help  achieve  diis  objective  is  die  primary  purpose  of  The  Education  of  Adult  Migrant 
Farmworkers. 


CONTENT  AND  PURPOSE  

Ufe  Skills  Course  Outlines  is  the  principal  instructional  component  of  diat  effort  and 
offers  die  following  content: 

•  Two  sample  course  oudines  integrating  life  skills  and  basic  skills; 

•  A  model  for  creating  similar  courses  for  other  topics  aiKl  in  otiicr  areas  of  instruction; 

•  A  checklist  tc  assist  practitioners  to  apply  die  basic  principles  and  practices  diat 
reinforce  the  teacher-leamcr  process  for  adult  farmworkers. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  section  on  Ufe  Skills  Course  Outlines  is  to  share  "a  special 
way  of  teaching  and  learning"  wdi  teachers  and  administrators  of  adult  basic  cducalion  and 
Uieracy  programs  tfiat  will  enhance  learning  for  adult  niigrant  fermworiccrs.  The  apphcation 
of  diese  approaches  is  expected  to  help  shape  adult  irstructional  activities  m  ways  Uiat  wiU 
enable  migrant  farmworkers  to  reach  dieir  cducatiomi  and  socioeconomic  goals. 


COURSE  OUTUNE 

FARMWORKER  HEALTH 


COURSE  OBJECTIVES  

The  course  outline  for  Farmworker  Health  presents  a  proactive  way  for  feimworkcrs  to 
think  about  and  respond  to  problems  related  to  health.  The  focus  is  on  learner 
cmpowcnwnt— knowing  that  on«  has  the  right,  responsilHUfy  and  die  power  to  manage 
one's  own  hcaldi  ewe  needs.  This  knowledge  is  developed  in  the  context  of  discussions 
about  hcalth-rdated  issues  as  dicy  impact  work  and  family  life. 
Participants  will  accomplish  the  following  in  this  course: 

•  Learn  a  coaninehensive  definition  of  **good  health.** 

•  Develop  strategies  for  their  own  preventive  health  plan. 

•  Identify  local  health  service  providers  and  leam  how  to  work  with  them. 

•  Take  increased  resp(»isilnlity  for  their  own  healthcare. 

•  Learn  how  to  prevent  or  reduce  worif-relaied  illness  and  accidents. 

•  Learn  about  safe  and  prq>er  pesticide  use. 

•  Learn  how  to  negotiate  with  bosses  for  improved  job  safety. 

•  Develop  a  plan  to  reduce  personal  and  family  strc^. 

•  Gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  take  control  of  their  own  health  care. 


COURSE  ORIENTATION  

The  Farmworker  Health  course  is  a  12  to  1 8  hour  mini-course  consisting  of  three  modules 
which  can  be  presented  in  any  order.  It  is  a  L^e  Skills  course  designed  primarily  to 
introduce  farmworkers  to  new  perspectives  on  being  hcaltiiy  and  obtaining  heal*  care. 
Farmworker  Health  integrates  readily  with  regular  instruction  in  basic  skills  and  htcracy. 
The  mini-course  easily  serves  as  a  means  for  addressing  one  of  Uic  most  important 
educational  goals  of  adult  farmworkers:  immediate  (^plication  of  new  learnings  m  a 
real-life  ambiance. 

The  course  provides  a  number  of  oppormnities  for  guest  speakers:  doctors,  nurses,  legal 
services  representatives,  migrant  health  care  practitioners,  family  counselors,  subst^w 
abuse  education  specialists,  and  otiicr  healtii  services  professionals.  Guests  should  be 
asked  to  amplify  their  presentations  witii  real-world  examples,  participate  in  open 
discussions  with  the  class,  and  suggest  additional  local  resource. 


COURSE  MODULES 


Module  1:  Family  Health... 
Module  2:  Health  and  Work 
Module  3:    Mental  Health  ... 


4-6  hours 
4-6  hours 
4-6  hours 
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MODULE  1 

Family  Health 

DURATIONS  to  6  HOURS 

TOPIC  OUTUNE  

Defining  *K;ood  Heallh'* 

•  Nmnal  life  span  eicpcctations 

•  Causes  ofshortoied  life  expectancy 

•  The  *'righr  to  good  health 

•  Rdatioaship  of  psychological  health  to  physical  health 
Preventive  Healtli  Care 

•  Value  of  pieventing  illness 

•  Preventive  health  care  methods 

•  Family  health  care  ]nactices 
Accessing  Health  Care 

•  Identifying  ard  using  available  healA  care  resources 

•  CcHmxjunicating  with  medical  caregivers 

•  Advocating  for  proper  health  care 
Individual's  Rde  in  Health  Care 

•  Taking  responsibility  for  one's  own  health 

•  Worldng  in  partnership  with  health  care  providers 

•  Helping  others  to  acquire  a  healthier  life 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  INSTRUCTION  

Health  Is  more  than  not  being  III  -^Itls  "teeUng  good. " 

An  important  purpose  of  this  module  is  to  firmly  establish  the  principles  that  expecting  io 
"feel  good"*  is  a  reasonable  and  attainable  objective,  and  that  peq>le  can  help  each  other  to 
achieve  it  The  instructor  should  encourage  open  discussion  of  health  and  health  care  as 
practical  aspects  of  planning  one's  life. 

•  Biologically,  human  beings  can  expect  good  health  —  to  live  without  significant 
limitations  on  their  physical  activity  —  for  60  to  70  years.  Even  "jcfore  modem  health 
care,  the  main  causes  of  short  life  expectancy  woe  infant  and  ciiildhood  mortality, 
epidemic  disease,  accidents  and  violence.  In  highly  developed  nations,  th&  provision 
of  care  to  foster  good  Health  is  considered  to  be  a  "human  right/'  Taking  care  jf 
one's  health  is  a  good  investment  which  is  repaid  in  the  future  with  a  more  robust  life, 
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•  Because  being  healthy  includes  "feeling  good,**  it  naeaAS  not  just  physical  health  but 
also  psychological  health.  Good  psychological  ImUth  fosters  good  physical  health. 

•  Farmworkers  and  most  other  Amtricans  tend  to  neglea  routine^  preventive  health 
care  a*ul  undemtilize  health  care  resources  —  going  to  the  doctOT  only  when  they  are 
sick.  Avoiding  iUness  (preventive  health  care)  is  extremely  imiKxrtant  and  should 
becooK  a  part  (tf  daily  life. 

•  Prenatal  care  is  an  essential  way  to  give  children  a  good  start  in  Ufe.  Most  prenatal 
care  is  simple,  and  consists  primarily  of  good  nutrition  and  regular  checkups. 
Farmworkers  need  to  know  ho^'  to  access  and  cooperate  with  available  prenatal  care 
facilities  and  practiticners. 

•  Well-baby  c'neck-ups  and  immunizations  are  often  available  free  or  at  very  lew  costs. 

•  Middle  ear  irfecUons  are  a  very  common  problem  among  young  children  and  are 
easy  to  treat,  but  require  that  parents  follow  tfaxougli  widi  medication  and  follow-up 
visits.  Untieated,  tiiey  becon»  a  serious  problem,  reiul  ting  in  lo»  of  hearing. 

•  Family  planning  is  a  consideration  as  pan  of  a  family*s  respcin&ibility  fcx  the  state  of 
its  health  and  the  healdi  care  it  rBqur<;s. 

•  Women  and  children  have  special  health  care  needs  but  adult  men  also  seed  to  have 
routine  checkups  even  if  they  are  not  sick. 

•  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  one  has  high  blood  pressure,  but  blood  pressure  checks  are 
often  free  at  many  clinics  and  pharaiacies.  Untieated  high  blood  pressure  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  death  due  to  increased  risk  of  heart  attack,  stroke,  and  liver 
malfunction.  Treatment  is  easy  and  has  a  high  incidence  of  success  in  regulating  blood 
pressure. 

•  Diabetes  is  a  serious  disease.  Early  diagnosis  is  very  important  as  is  regular 
treatment 

•  Smoking  is  very  risky  and  increases  the  chance  of  heart  attack,  cancer,  and  lung 
disease.  Farmworkers  can  and  should  find  help  to  st<3p  crooking. 

•  Motor  vehicle  accidents  caused  by  drunk  drivers  are  a  major  cause  of  injury  and 
death  of  farmworkers. 

•  Because  health  relates  to  every  aspect  of  one's  life,  health  care  providers  increasingly 
seek  to  treat  whole  family  units  and  not  just  individual  members. 

•  Each  person  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  his  or  her  own  health  care.  H'^alth  care 
is  more  than  doctors  and  nurses  diagnosing,  advising  and  prescribing.  People  arc 
parmers  with  their  doctors  and  health  care  providers  in  maintaining  good  health. 

•  Insuring  that  one  has  paid  into  Social  Security  is  an  important  aspect  of  health 
planning  for  the  later  years.  Farmworkers  who  are  not  paid  by  check  with 
FICAA^ASDI  deductions  specifically  recorded  should  ask  how  these  contributions 
are  being  made. 
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MODULE  1 

Family  Health 


SAMPLE  EXERCISES  

Exercise  1  •  Preventable  Causes  of  Death 

Graph  on  a  chalkboaid  how  tong  paitidpam*  gnmd|K^^ 

Were  those  causes  of  death  preventable  ot  not?  Distingiiish  quality  of  life  fiom  length  of 
life  and  discuss  what  investments  seem  reasonable  to  improve  one's  quality  of  life  in  later 
ycaia. 

Exercise  2  •  Loss  cf  Income  Vrjm  Diness 

Graph  on  the  chalkboard  how  man:  people  have  been  unable  to  work  1-2  days,  3-S  days, 
1-2  weeks,  or  more,  during  the  previous  year.  Assuming  aday  of  work  is  worth  about  $40 
dollars  for  a  farmworker,  ^timaie  the  value  of  preventii^  5  days  of  illness. 

Exercise  3  *  Problems  Interacting  with  Doctors  and  Nurses 
Discuss  problems  participant  have  had  in  interac**r.g  with  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health 
caregivers,  following  thdr  instructions  or  taking  medicine.  Introdi^  the  concqn  of  self- 
managed  health  care,  taking  responsibility  for  rme's  own  health,  using  medical  personnel 
as  sour^  of  information  and  treatment 
Zxerdse  4  •  Health  Risks  for  People  of  Different  Ages 

Distribute  a  chart  of  major  health  risks  for  persons  in  different  age  groups.  Note  that 
violence  is  high  on  the  list  »ind  that  it  is  a  major  aspect  of  mental  health.  Discuss  how  one 
can  manage  different  health  risks. 
Exercise  5  •  Cost  of  Health 

Ask  participants  to  estimate  what  percentage  of  their  annual  income  they  spoid  on  health 
matters.  Discuss  whether  they  fed  they  arc  getting  what  they  pay  for.  What  would  it  mean 
to  have  no  healdi  problems?  How  much  wcndd  that  be  worth? 

Exercise  6  •  Planning  for  Good  Mental  Health 

Discuss  whether  participants  actually  plan  enjoyable  and  recreational  activities  alone  or  with 

their  families.  Discuss  how  participants  feel  about  the  proposition  that  having  fun  and 

relaxing  is  part  of  a  prescription  for  good  mental  healdt 

Exercise  7  •  Communication  with  Health  Care  Providers 

Role  play  a  negative  communication  session  with  a  health  care  provider  versus  a  poativc 

one.  Look  at  healOi  care  torn  the  point  of  view  of  the  provider.  Identify  nwthods  for 

improving  communicati(Bi  with  heal^  care  providers  in  cader  to  obtain  the  desired  services. 

Exercise  8  •  Obtahiing  a  Routine  Health  Check-up 

Poll  the  class  to  ascertain  who  has  had  a  routine  health  check-up  in  the  previous  year.  If 
not,  why  not?  What  are  the  benefits?  Where  and  how  can  farmworkers  get  a  check-up? 
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Ezerdse  9  •  Prenatal  Care 

Ask  the  women  who  have  received  prenatal  care  to  describe  it  What  were  the  key 
dements?  What  did  they  think  of  it?  What  pn^lems  arose  and  how  were  they  handled? 
What  can  be  done  to  in^rove  prenatal  health  care? 

Exercise  10  »  Identifying  Available  Preventive  Health  Care 

A  migrant  health  nurse  or  nurse-practitioner  is  an  spprofnm  visitor  with  whom  to  discuss 
wK^:  kinds  of  preventive  health  programs  are  avaiiable  and  what  ^i  costs  (if  any)  are  for 
routine  checkups. 

Exercise  11  •  Employer  Health  C&re  Benefits 

Determine  how  many  people  in  the  class  know  thaik  their  employers  are  making 
contributions  to  MCA/OASDL  How  mai^  are  not  sure?  If  not  what  can  be  done? 

Exerdse  12  •  Overcoming  Problems 

Ask  class  members  to  discu««  problems  farmworkers  encounter  in  trying  to  provide  a 
secure  and  safe  environnnnt  ic  *  dieir  children;  in  adiieving  their  personal  goals;  and  in 
planning  for  the  future.  How  k  .  *  these  problems  be  overcome?  How  can  they  help  one 
another? 

Exercise  13  •  Accessing  Health  Care 

Practice  using  the  telephone  directmy  to  look  up  health  care  resources;  to  find  key  first  aid 
and  emergency  nmrJoer  infcamation.  Practice  using  the  teleph(me  to  ask  for  emergency 
assistance;  to  reque^  informadon  about  healdi  care.  If  the  dhectcny  has  no  first  aid  or  91 1 
secdon  in  Spamsh,  help  the  class  draft  a  letter  to  the  telephone  cooqiany  about  the  need. 


RESOURCES  

•  Two  useful  references  are:  Farmworker  Protective  Laws  (Edited  by  Brian  Oaddock, 
MET,  1988)  and  The  Occupational  Health  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  in 
the  United  States  (Valerie  Wilk,  FarmworiOT  Justice  Fund,  1986). 

•  Migrant  health  clinics  provide  primary  health  care  and  usually  have  bilingual-bicultural 
staff  available. 

•  Hospitals  are  required  by  law  to  provide  emergency  treatment  even  if  the  patient  does 
not  have  the  nmey  to  pay.  Legal  resident  status  is  not  a  requirement  to  be  ehgible  for 
emergency  care  at  any  fadlity. 

•  ImmunizaticHis  are  provided  fite  by  migrant  t^th  clinic  and  cotmty  hcaldi  department 
facilities. 

•  Schools  are  crucial  resources  for  children.  Periodic  health  screening  to  check  vision, 
hearing  and  dental  condition  should  be  provided  by  schools  and  health  pioviders. 
Migrant  Head  Start  provides  health  care,  nutrition  and  day  care. 

•  Migrant  health  clinics  provicte  prenaal  care  and  routine  checkups. 
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MODULE  2 

Health  and  Work 

DURATION:  4  to  6  HOURS 

TOPIC  OUTUNE  

Fannwork  Hazards 

•  SanitatioQ 

•  Woik-relaied  accidents 

•  Motor  vehicle  accidents 

•  Pesticides 

•  Paiasidc  infection 

•  Preventing  famwork  hazards 

A  Psychologically  Healthful  Workplace 

•  Right  to  employment 

•  Effects    kickbacks  and  extortion  on  mental  health 

•  Limits  to  loyalty 

•  Importamx  of  rest ;  effects  of  ovcr'inie  labor 

•  Piece  rate  minimiims 

•  W<»kers  Compensation  and  Disability  Insurance 
Pesticides 

•  Routes  of  exposure  to  pesticides 
^    Risks  of  over-exposure 

•  Effects  of  over-exposure 

•  Treatment  of  over-exposure 

•  Workers'  rights 

•  Pesticide  labeling 

•  Proper  use  of  pesticides 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  INSTRUCTiOH  

Farmwork  Is  (f^ngerous;  however,  many  hazards  can  be  avoided. 

Migrant  farmworkers  suffer  far  greater  work-related  health  problems  than  any  other 
occupaL  onal  category  in  the  United  States.  Poor  sanitation,  overcrowded  living  conditions, 
use  of  potentially  hazardous  pesticides,  high  pressure  piecework,  and  inadequate 
equipment  combine  to  make  fannwork  the  most  dangerous  of  jobs.  Some  problems,  such 
as  back  pain,  arc  inevitable  by-prcxlucts  of  physically  demanding  labor,  although  even 
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these  actesimy  be  dinamshed  with  ttepropgu^ 

completely  avoidable  if  farmworkers  and  their  employers  apply  appropriate  saicty 
precautions. 

.  Farmworkers  have  a  righto  a  physically  and  psychohgically  heaUl^d  wort^lace. 
TTiey  should  not  have  to  wony  abom  being  &ed  for  having  an  accident,  or  stif^ 

and  the  intimidation  from  labor  contractors,  crew  leaders  and  other  overseers.  TTiey 
shouU  be  helped  to  understand  thdr  htmian  and  civil  rights,  and  to  protect  thc^ 

firom  violations  of  these  rights. 

•  There  are  limits  to  loyalty.  Crew  leaders  and  labor  contractors  provide  p^lc  with 
favors  in  oider  to  contrri  them.  Thae  is  no  need  to  sulmiit  to  that  control  ™^ js 
of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural  WOTk«s*  Protection  Act  (MASAWFA) 
specify  famworlcer  rights. 

•  It  is  not  healthy  to  work  without  occasional  rest.  There  axe  limits  to  the  amount  of 
overtime  an  enqjloyer  can  require  of  a  woiker.  Itoaworiors  mm  unctostand  the  Imnts 
of  their  aWhty  to  work  and  their  rights  residing  compulsory  overtime. 

.  Farmworkers  must  be  covered  by  Workers'  Conq>ensation  and  ^^^^f^^ 
Insurance  and  are  entitled  to  medical  care  fw  any  wcak-xdated  health  problCTi,  both 
injuries  and  iUness.  In  some  states,  these  benefits  include  vocational  rehabUitation 
boiefits. 

•  Exposure  to  pesticides  remains  a  critical  health  problem  for  farmworkers.  They 
should  understand  how  they  can  be  exposed  to  pesticides  (dermal,  mhala^n  and 
ingestion);  risks  of  ovci«tposure;  re-«itry  intmrals;  and  types  of  accidents  which  wn 
occur.  They  should  recognize  conditions  which  affect  exp<»ure  —  dusty  and  hot 
cOTditiom  corniwred  to  wet  and  humid  conditions — and  the  app^ 

be  taken  with  diffeiem  pesticides. 
.   Farmworkers  should  be  able  to  identify  the  acute  tffects  of  pesticides:  nausea, 
dizziness,  bluned  vision,  hidividual  reaction  to  pesticides  may  vary.  Ptegnant  women 
and  young  children  are  probably  more  susceptible  to  long-term  efifeas. 

•  Workers  have  a  right  to  know  what  pesticides  they  are  being  exposed  to,  and  to 
receive  free  treatment  for  minor  effects  such  as  eye  problems  and  dcnnatms,  as  weu  as 
for  emergencies. 

•  Pesticide  labels  are  the  principal  means  by  which  pesticide  i^e  is  regulaud.  Being 
able  to  read  labels  is  important.  Workers  should  be  able  to  read  the  label  of  any 
pesticides  being  used.  They  should  request  translations  in  Spanish  or  other  native 
language. 
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MODULE  2 

Health  and  Work 

SAMPLE  EXERCISES  

Exercise  1  •  Field  Sanitation  Standards 

ftovide  hantots  about  field  sanitation  standaids  and  practice  vrading  tiiem  and  illustrating 
what  they  mean.  InformatioQ  on  field  sanitadon  standaids  is  available  torn  local  legal 
services  pravidas,  state  monitor  advocate  offices  and  trngrant  health  centos. 

Exercise  2  •  Drunk  Driving  Standards 

Handout  State  Highway  Patrol  charts  of  the  relationship  between  the  numb^  of  drinks, 
body  weight,  and  levels  of  blood  alcohol.  Explain  and  discuss  ways  to  avoid  drunk 
driving;  the  penalties  for  drunk  driving  arrests;  and  the  impact  of  drunk  driving  accidents 
on  victims,  funily  and  friends. 
Exercise  3  •  Paycheck  Deductions 

Handout  a  sample  paycheck  with  withhokiing  annotations  and  explain  the  different 
deductions.  Discuss  the  different  deductions,  their  puipc;^  and  us^  and  benefits  (if  any) 
due  the  woiico'  from  those  deductions. 

Exercise  4  •  Farmworker  Rights 

Discuss  key  farmwcffka  safety  and  occupational  health-related  rights.  A  legal  services 
guest  is  an  appropriate  visiter  for  dds  class  since  the  employment  related  laws,  enibiceroent 
jurisdiction  and  specific  details  shoukl  be  up-to-date  and  locally  apjptopnait. 

Exercise  5  •  Farmworker  Exploitation 

Discuss  problems  participants  may  have  encountered  with  overtime  and  worker 
exploitation,  child  labw  laws  and  abuses,  other  workplace  and  consumer  abuses.  Explain 
and  discuss  grievance  procedures;  how  and  when  to  use  them.  Have  the  class  present  then: 
solutions  and  remedies  for  fnmworicer  exploitation  issues. 

Exercise  6  •  Emergency  Rooms 

Discuss  class  participants*  experience  with  hospital  emergency  rooms.  What  h^)pened  to 
cause  the  emergency,  what  was  done  at  the  cnorgency  faciiity.  what  should  have  been 
done  by  the  farmwoiker,  the  facility?  What  were  die  causes  of  any  pFiblems  encountered? 
What  can  be  done  about  them  in  the  future?  If  local  hospitals  arc  involved,  consider 
drafting  a  class  letter  regarding  desirable  changes. 

Exercise  7  •  First  Aid  Courses 

Provide  information  on  locally  available,  free,  first-aid  courses  and  CPR  for  anyone 
interested.  Explain  and  discuss  the  importance  of  these  course.  Inquire  about  availability 
of  courses  conducted  in  Spanish  or  oUicr  languages?  If  none  is  available,  help  the  class 
prepare  a  request  for  such  courses. 
Exercise  8  •  Pesticide  Exposure 

Discuss  what  experiences  participants  have  had  wiUi  pesticide  exposure.  Has  anyone 
become  ill  fiom  pesticide  exposure.  If  so,  how  would  tficy  describe  it  How  did  it  happen? 
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What  could  have  been  done  to  prevent  it?  What  happened  after  oipostire  and  treattiKnL 
What  was  the  reacticm  erf  the  sq)cmsor,  crew  leader,  labor  contract 

Exercise  9  •  P^ddes  Cnrraitly  in  Use 

List  the  pesticides  participants  know  are  being  used  on  crops  in  thdr  area.  What,  if 
anything  do  they  know  about  die  effwas?  What  can  they  do  to  protect  thcmsdve^ 

co-woikm?  What  leg^l  recourses  do  they  have? 
Exercise  10  •  Reading  Pesticide  Lal»els 

Practice  reading  labels  for  Category  1.  2,  and  3  pesticides.  Explain  unfanailiar  words, 
imihiding  first  aid  treatment 

Exercise  11  •  Measuring  and  Mixing  Pestiddes 

Practice  computati<ms  regarding  mixing  (percentages  and  unit  ccmveraons).  Explain  and 
a  aph  LDso  for  different  sample  p^ckJes.  Demonstraie  sizes  of  1  mg. .  ^_and  ITO 
mg  of  salt  Practice  calculating  pesticide  exposures  (mg/kg)fe  persons  of  diftontbo^ 
wdghts;  e.g..  90  kg.  man,  50  kg.  woman.  10  kg.  child.  Discuss  label  application  rates  and 
convert  from  lbs.  per  acre  to  mflHgrams  pCT  acre. 

Exercise  12  •  Enforcement  of  Pesticide  Laws 

Representatives  of  die  local  departnant  of  agriculture  or  die  state's  agricultural  extenaon 
service  are  appropriate  guest  speakers.  Discuss  how  pesticiite  laws  are  enfwced  loraUy. 
Class  discussion  may  center  on  comparisons  betwcwi  farmwoikcrs'  experiences  and  the 
description  (rf  conq}liance  widi  and  enforoeoKnt  of  die  regulatiois  and  laws. 
Exercise  13  •  Chronic  Effects  of  Pestidde  Ovo^posnre 

Handout  and  discuss  a  summary  of  suspected  chronic  effects  of  overexposure  to 
pesticides.  Seek  reactive  respcmses  from  each  number  of  die  class. 


RESOURCES 


State  Employment  Services  (agency's  enfaccment  responsibilities) 

Dq)aitmcnt  of  Labor  (Wage  and  Hour,  OSHA  cnfoicanent  responsibilities) 

State  Highway  Patrol  (responsibilities  regarding  drunk  driving) 

Legal  Services 

Hospital  emergency  rooms 

Published  re-entry  periods 

Published  lists  of  toxicity  categories 

Published  explanations  of  pesticide  label  signalling  system 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  lyPGIWIT  FARMWDIWERS 


MODULE  3 

Mental  Health 

DURATION:  4  to  6  HOURS 
TOPIC  OUTUNE 


Defining  Mental  Health 

Moital  health  conqaitd  to  mental  illness 
Rdatioiship  of  mental  health  to  physical  health 
Relationship  of  physical  cixcmnstances  to  mental  health 
Maslow*s  Hierarchy  cf  Needs 
Causes  of  Mental  Health  Problems  in  Farmworkers 
Job  stress 
Bnancial  problems 
Family  dislocation 
Malticatromt  in  mainstream  culture 
Lew  self-esteem 
Substance  abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Health  Problems 
Dealing  with  stress 
Individual  self-awareness 
Family  support  mechanisms 
Community  support  mechanisms 
Identifying  and  woilcing  with  mental  health  practitioners 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  INSTRUCTION 


Mental  health  Is  part  of  overall  healtlf. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  incidence  of  mental  illness  in  the  f  annworker  community  is 
greater  or  lesser  than  in  the  general  populatiOT.  But  farmworkers  have  less  acc^  to  nacnta^ 
health  practitioners  and  must,  therefore,  rely  primarily  on  themselves,  ihdr  famihcs  and 
their  corkimunity  for  suppwt  Although  psychological  concepts  and  jargcm  are  v«y  tnuch  a 
part  of  the  dominant  American  popular  culture,  farmworkers  do  not  share  this  familiarity 
with  mental  health  issues.  Instruction  must  begin  with  very  basic  concepts  and 
recognize  cultural  biases. 

•    Positive  mental  health  is  not  sintpfy  the  absence  of  mental  illness.  It  involves  a 
complex  set  of  conditions  which  promote  a  sense  of  well-being  and  sclf-dnectedness. 
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•  There  is  a  link  between  mental  health  and  physical  health.  Recognizing  this  linkage 
can  he^  people  to  improve  bodL 

•  A  person  who  seeks  mental  health  care  is  no  more  mentally  ill  than  a  person  who 
seeks  to  improve  nmrition  is  starving.  Fannwoikers  mnst  be  helped  to  understand 
diat  seeking  inopioved  mnatal  health  is  a  normal  and  po^tive  act^^ 

•  Individual  and  family  cor^licts  often  arise  from  the  stresses  of  everyday 
farmworker  life.  Too  little  immey;  insecure,  hazaidoos  wwk;  inadequate  living 
comiinons;  antagonistic,  distrustful  relations  with  enqiloyers;  diskwation  fiom  Mends 
and  family;  and  a  mai^nal  reladonship  to  the  dominant  culture  coixAuic  to  create  a 
constant  condition  of  stress.  Farmworkers  must  learn  to  moderate  what  situational 
problems  they  can  and  to  cope  with  those  they  cannot 

•  Farmworkers  must  learn  to  deal  with  family  stress  btfore  it  becomes  violence. 
Getting  counseling  is  not  a  sign  of  mental  iUn^  it  is  a  healdiy  ntove  toward  solving 
problems  diat  most  people  e^wrience. 

•  Since  there  are  few  therapists  who  speak  Spmish  and  offer  free  or  low-fee 
counseling,  fermworkers  must  leam  how  to  find  assistance  within  riieh*  ftnrilics  and 
comnumiQr. 

•  Families  that  are  separated  —  typically  with  husbands  m  the  U.S.  and  wives  and 
children  in  MadcoOT  other  migrant  seiKling  country — need  to  understaiKi  that  it  takes 
awhile  to  get  used  to  each  otha  again  whoi  its  members  are  reunited  after  extended 
absences. 

•  Umited-English'Speaking  immigrant  farmworkers  are  often  treated  as  it^riors  in 
the  US.  Consequendy,  farmworkers  tend  to  develop  tow  sdf-esteem.  It  is  important  to 
help  farmworkers  to  recognize  their  own  wcmh  as  human  bdngs.  Farmworkers  must 
insist  that  they  be  treated  properly,  diat  people  provide  dion  with  d»  information  they 
request;  and  that  they  are  accoided  the  respect  ^ven  others  in  dK  dominant  culture. 

•  Heavy  drinking  and  drug  abuse  are  often  signs  of  other  mental  health  problems. 
Addiction  from  these  substances  makes  die  resoludon  d  die  meataX  healdi  issues  more 
difficult.  A  supportive  community  can  help  its  numbers  reduce  substance  abuse  but 
individual  help  is  available  firom  a  variety  of  firee  suppcnt  groups.  Spanish  speaking 
groups  arc  increasingly  available  in  areas  df  high  fEinnwocker  coiwentrations. 
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MODULE  3 

Mental  Health 


SAMPLE  EXERCISES  

Exercise  1  •  Identifying  SupfKirt  Systems 

Discuss  and  list  on  the  cbalkboaxd  the  quaUjdes  that  would  make  a  ndghbcr  or  family 
member  a  good  support  person.  Determine  how  many  participants  think  they  know 
someone  who  meets  those  qualifications?  Discuss  how  to  develop  suf^xnt  networks. 

Exercise  2  •  Identifying  Stress 

Ask  participants  to  fiU  out  a  standard  posonal  stress  inventory  relating  stress  to  life 
changes.(Spanish  translations  are  available.)  Give  norms  low  to  high  family  stress 
levels.  Discuss  the  stresses  which  infract  participants*  lives  and  ways  to  lessen  tton. 

Exercise  3  •  Working  with  Mental  Health  Practitioners 

Role-play  difficult  siniations  with  mental  health  service  providers  and  test  sffaicgics  to 

make  the  providers  taatt  leq^cmave. 

Exercise  4  •  Coping  with  Family  Dislocation 

Discuss  what  a  family  needs  to  consider  in  deciding  whether  a  husband  shouM  continue  to 
be  a  cyclical  migrant  returning  to  Mexico  (or  othCT  homeland)  each  winter,  or  having  his 
wife  and  family  join  him. 

Exercise  5  •  Planning  Improved  Work  Situations 

Discuss  participants*  occupational  aspirations  and  what  they  are  doing  to  achieve  them. 
What  baiiiers  are  they  encountering  and  what  can  tlwy  do  to  overcome  them. 

Exercise  6  *  Cultural  Integration 

Discuss  what  the  class  participants  think  is  good  and  bad  about  U.S.  society  in  comparison 
with  their  native  (homeland)  sodety. 
Exercise  7  •  Gender  Differences 

Discuss  the  particular  problems  women  face.  Arc  they  different  Uian  the  problems  naen 

face?  If  so.  why  are  they  different? 

Exercise  8  *  Seeking  and  Givfng  Support 

Have  claas  participants  write  a  letter  to  a  relative,  providing  advice  and  support  on  one  of 
the  following:  a)  a  husband  who  is  drinking  too  much,  b)  a  teenage  child  who  doesn't 
respect  autiiority.  c)  a  young  child  who  is  not  doing  well  in  school,  d)  a  mother  who  is  not 
sure  if  she  wants  more  children,  e)  a  man  who  did  not  find  any  work  during  the  winter 
because  of  a  freeze.  If  class  members  cannot  write  as  yet,  allow  them  to  dictate  letters  to  an 
aide,  or  to  a  literate  classmate. 
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RESOURCES  

There  are  few  resources  dealing  spccificaUy  with  the  mental  healA  iff «  5 
f annwoikeis.  Given  the  unique  circumstances  of  their  Uvcs.  most  mental  tealth  resouroK 
are  not  appropriate  for  them.  Some  communities  have  Spanish-spcaWng  ^^J^ 
available  at  no  cost  to  the  cUent  Tkuse  services  are  typiaiSiy  provided  by  gram-funded, 
nonprofit,  communUy-based  organizadons. 

The  California  Human  Devclopmem  Coiporation,  based  in  Santa^^ 
videotape  (Spanish  and  English),  entitled  Nuesiros  Hijos  (Our  Children).  ^^^^^^ 
c^^usc  prewntion  in  tenns  of  strategies  for  decreasing  famUy  sttcss  and  buildmg 
opportunities  for  communication. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Directory  ofSeUcted  R^erences  and  Resources  at  the  end  of  tMs 
volumebc  consulted;  particularly  the  Ust  of  State  Resources  and  the  section  entitled 
Special  Resources. 
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COURSE  OUTLINE 

FARMWORKER  FINANCES  

COURSE  OBJECTIVES  

The  Farmworker  Finances  course  assists  adult  ndgrant  fannworkcrs  to  improve  *cir 
math,  reading  and  language  skills  and  to  make  better  financial  decisions  related  to  their 
worklife. 

Partidpants  will  accomplish  the  following  in  this  course: 

•  Leam  basic  math  fects  and  procedures  required  to  make  critical  dcciaons  about  woric 
and  personal  finances. 

•  Inqxrove  language  skills  im^led  for  negotiating. 

•  linprovcpnsblcm  solving  skills  in  orto  to  niakc  effective  job 

•  Develop  a  better  ability  to  resolve  conflicts  with  eixq)loyers  and  oth«s. 

•  Know  how  to  determine  the  legality  of  contracts,  arrangements,  agreements  and 
commitments  by  employers,  labor  contractors,  crew  leaders  and  others  upon  whom 
they  depend  for  jc^s  and  work. 


COURSE  ORIENTATION 


The  Farmworker  Finances  course  is  a  24  to  36  hour  course  whose  objectives  are  focused 
on  farmworkers'  needs  to  solve  economic  and  w«Hk-related  problems.  The  emphasis  is  on 
learning  basic  math  facts  and  procedures  and  devel?^g  pKjbUan  solving  stalls  which  can 
help  tiicm  make  apprcqmate  decisions  about  woric  and  personal  finances. 
Development  of  numeracy  skills  is  the  primary  cu^hasis  of  the  course,  but  cxcrcis«  also 
emphasize  the  development  of  related  language  and  reading  skiUs.  Math  insmicuon  is 
incorporated  into  discussions  about  critical  life  skills.  Participanss  receive  mdividualiied  or 
smaU  group  instruction  as  their  learning  deficits  are  identified-  The  mstructor  provides 
resources  for  home  study  and  drill. 


COURSE  MODULES 


Module  1.   Wages  -^^^  ''^"'^ 

Module  2.    Earnings  and   Annual   Income  hours 

Module  3.   Taxes    and    Benefits  hours 


3.0  ^ 


COURSE  COMPETENCIES 


Faiticipants  will  be  able  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 
Math 

•  Add  and  subtract  decimal  numbers. 

•  Multiply  and  divicte  decimal  numbers. 

•  Add  and  subtract  common  fractions. 

•  <;;'aV^iintft  averages  acd  percentages. 

•  Ccmvert  units  of  measure. 

•  Apply  principles  of  budgeting  in  die  management  of  money. 

•  Count,  convert  and  use  coins  and  cuneiKy. 

•  Select,  compute  or  interpret  appropriate  standard  measurement  for  length,  width, 
perimeter,  area,  volume,  hdght  or  weight 

•  Interpret  product  container  weight  and  volume. 

•  Interpret  wages,  wage  deduction:*  and  benefits,  including  wage  information  charts, 
pamphlets  and  forms. 

•  Interpret  tax  tables  and  income  tax  forms. 

•  Compute  income  based  on  pieceworic  rate  and  amount 

•  UscUasicmaihtocon5>arebenefitofpieceworic  versus  hourly  wage. 

•  Interpiei  dock  time  and  identify  mondis  of  the  year  and  days  of  the  week. 

Reading 

•  Interpret  maps  and  graphs. 

•  Interpret  procedures  and  forms  associated  with  farm  labor  contracting. 

•  Use  the  telephone  directory  and  related  publications  to  locate  information. 

•  Recognize  and  use  signs  related  to  transportation  acd  farm  woiit 

•  Identify  and  use  information  about  job  opportunities. 

•  Interpret  employment  contract  and  union  agreements. 

•  Interpret  a  job  application  and  jc*  descrq)tion. 

Communication 

•  Ask  for,  give,  follow  and  clarify  directions. 

•  Use  the  telephone  and  telephone  book. 

•  Describe  merits  of  various  contractual  arrangements. 

•  Explain  workers  protection  and  minimum  wage  laws. 

•  Identify  sources  for  career  information  and  finandal  planniiig. 
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MODULE  1 

Wages 

DURATION:  8  to  12  HOURS 

TOPIC  OUTUNE  

Pros  and  Cons  of  Piecework  Earnings 

•  AdjustmeatsfordiSBcultyofwoik 

•  Ccmqjaringpiecanate  earaingsfordtfieim^^^ 

•  Converting  nwa»aes — Is  a  box  always  a  box?  Is  a  bucket  always  a  bucket? 

•  Cfllciilflting  inonme  from  pieoeraie. 

•  Including  time  out  md  txansportation  in  tim  calculation. 

•  Including  bonuses. 

•  High-pay  woik  versus  steady  work. 
Comparing  Piecework  and  Hourly  Income 

•  Converting  piecework  and  hourly  wages  to  daily  eaminp. 

•  Even  in  pieceworic  there  is  a  minimimi  wage  floor. 

•  Documentationof  the  basis  for  earnings  and  workers' right  to  know. 

Individual  and  Family  Earnings 

•  Effects  on  family  income. 

•  Weighing  the  costs. 
Empowerment 

•  Comparing  job  offers. 

•  Resolving  conflicts  about  earnings. 

•  Thinking  about  undoemploymenL 

•  Employer  duties  —  legal  minimtims^  reasonable  ocpectations. 

•  Sharing  and  evaluating  information  with  co-w>rker5. 

•  Eliminating  ambiguity — gating  it  ri^tt 

•  Reviewing  ads  and  contracts. 

•  Information  sources. 

•  Newspapers,  radio,  TV. 

•  Use  resources:  libraries,  other  information  centers. 

•  Agewacs:  Employment  Service,  JTPA  402s,  CBOs, 

•  Using  facts  and  figures  to  explain,  persuade,  and  negotiate. 
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THE  H)UCATK  W  OF /©ULT  MK5RAKT  FAI»IVIORKS« 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  INSTRUCTION  

•  Adult  migrani  farmworkers  are  invotved  in  a  variety  of  calculations  all  the  time, 
DaUy  earnings  are  the  first  -buUding  block"  foi  thinldng  about  personal  finajcM. 
Wherever  possible,  practice  in  calculating  should  be  in  the  context  of  the  tenwcHiars 
real-life  expeiinioes. 

•  Wt  migrant  farmworicers  regularly,  but  not  very  directly,  ask  fellow  workers  for 
help  in  arithmetic  calculations.  The  teacher  should  build  on  thai  process  by 
conducting  most  class  work  in  small  groups,  which  then  share  their  common 
informmion  with  Ae  whole  class.  Students  with  less  knowledge  can  then  seek  help 
from  peers. 

•  People  with  matfiematiccu  skills  are  perceived  by  migrant  farmworkers  as 
possessing  extra  power.  Mathcnaatical  skiU  is  seen  as  "being  smart"  rather  than  as 
"being  able."  Teaching  should  d«aiionstrate  that  anyone  can  **be  smart"  by  iMthodically 
solving  problems. 

•  Much  workpiac  cot^ict  and  stress  stems  from  limited  con^utational  skills  among 
workers,  supervisors  and  some  employers.  Teaching  should  emphasize  the  "logic  of 
math  onnputaticHi  and  *\vorking  duou^"  calcukui(»s  togeto. 

•  Farmworkers  recognize  their  powerlessness  and  can  appreciate  the  acquisition  of 
computatio-  skills  as  a  means  of  "leveling  the  playing  field"  for  negotiating  with 
employers  and  \aixx  contractors. 

•  Visual  and  graphic  representations  are  excellent  forms  for  demonstrating 
mathematical  relationships,  and  developing  learners'  skills  in  analyzing  numerical 
relationships. 

•  Unking  computatiomd  practice  to  concrete  real-world  iftformation  allows  students 
to  dftvclop  higher-order  skills  in  coUccting  data  (from  experience  as  well  as  fiom 
reference  sources),  in  analyzing  the  data,  and  in  conununicating  about  mathematical 
concepts. 

•  Tieing  confutation  and  numeracy  to  irformal  discussion  provides  a  basis  for 
practicing  skills  rcgulariy  in  family,  work  and  community  life. 

•  Mathfmaiical  skills  can  be  presented  as  foundation  for  making  decisions,  t^ng 
contnl,  as  a  source  of  pride  and  sttength.  By  quantifying  what  is  involved  m  difficult 
choices  we  can  compare  the  choices  better  and  make  more  infonncd,  more  personally 
appropriate  choices. 
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MODULE  1 

Wages 

SAMPLE  EXERCISES 


Exercise  1  •  Piecework  Earnings 

Have  cvenronc  in  class  talk  abom  tittir  iffi)St  recent  pi 

the  chalkboaid  listing  imlividiial  stutots  in  th^ 

thdr  last  job  in  &c  seamd  cdumn.  Are  aU  tlie  pica  latc  unto  die  sffl^ 

common  unit  in  orfcr  to  ccmqwre  other  i»ecc  rates.  If  they  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  other  larger  units.  Sanq>le  convasions:  buckttto         bush^  Sllifl^ti^ 
to  flats,  pouffids  to  field  lugs,  field  lugs  to  bins.  The  thml  colunra  wm  be  aU  pi^^ 

coamon  units. 

Exercise  2  •  Fairness  of  Plecerates 

Have  participants  discuss  whether  pieccraies  are  feir.  To  what  extsait  does  the  class  think 
that  pi^  rates  correctly  adjust  wages  to  the  difficulty  of  woik?  Or  Ae  productivity  of  a 
particular  plot?  Or  to  what  degree  are  piece  rMcs  jasx  difiiersnt  offers? 
Exercise  3  •  Plecerates  Compared  to  Total  Income 

Graph  students'  piccerates  in  a  bar  chart  to  show  how  minor  variations  have  great 
imiict  on  overaU  earnings.  If  there  is  no  variance,  use  hypothetical  cases.  Th^^ 

include  a  histwical  perspective  while  noting  that  Uving  costs  have  increased  and  wUl 

continue  to  increase.  Use  the  fourth  ccdumn  of  the  chart  of  student  s  varying 

earnings  to  calculate  daily  eaniings  (total  pieces  X  irieccraic).  Com^ 

earnings.  In  the  fifth  column  of  the  chart  of  studait  picccrate  eammgs,  bst  die  number  of 

houR  wch  worked  in  the  day.  Then  divide  daily  eaminp  by  hours  to  yicW  hourly  rate  and 

r^^ord  in  column  six. 

Exercise  4  •  Evaluating  Job  Worth 

Elidt  fiom  students  how  much  is  the  best  daily  eannngs  they  have  ever  m^  in  Ac 
crop  and  how  Uttle  they  have  ever  madi?.  Record  in  a  table.  Ask  how  much  wuld  Ac  bc« 
Dossiblc  worker  make.  Ask  how  Uttle  sonoonc  would  have  to  make  to  decide  it  was  not 
w^  worSng.  Graph  the  individual  **high-  wages  and  W  wages  «>/how  ov^bp 
between  workers  and  introduce  the  concept  of  average  canungs.  Discuss  the  fact  that  there 
is  (or  is  not)  a  normal  distribution  of  earnings. 
Exercise  5  •  Negotiating  Terms  with  Employers 

Form  smdem  groups  to  prepare  skits  of  employer-woiker  negotiation^  using^  they 
know  about  calculating  daily  eaniings,  variance  m  eanungs  among  different  workers,  aj^ 
variations  in  individual  workers'  canmigs  from  day  to  day.  In  «ch  gnmp  everjjmc  wOTto 
together  to  plot  out  the  strategy  and  chooses  one  person  to  be  the  employer  and  one  to  be 
the  worker  Have  the  worker  use  pessimistic  projections  and  have  ^l^J^^J'^ 
optimistic  projections.  Ask  the  class  to  suggest  improvements  m  the  ncgonatmg  stance  ot 
each  group. 
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Exercise  6  •  DeaUog  with  Ambiguous  Units 

Esneriment  with  an  ambigu(ms  rndt  Have  a  stwteiit  taing  a  bracket  to  class  and  fill  it  with 
onions  or  cucumbers  or  potatoes.  Have  a  pair  of  people  role  play  the  foreman  ai^  the 
worker  and  detemune  what  is  the  eoqniest  budcet  somecme  could  get  by  with  and  wh^ 

the  fdlcsi  thai  is  possible.  Wd^  Uie  "diort"  bucket  and  the  **ftill^ 

difference  in  weight  ii!  a  bar  chart  Elicit  what  a  regular  number  of  buckets  pw  day  would 

be  and  convert  to  pounds  per  day  and  earnings  per  d ly.  Fad  the  average. 

Exercise  7  •  Seasonality  of  Earnings 

Talk  with  students  about  the  different  daily  earnings  at  the  peak  of  the  harvest  and  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest  (as  crop  yield  tapers  off)- Talk  about  bonuses  for  harvest  completion  or 

for  **quality  work."  Qta^  a  curve  of  daUy  earnings  with  oiM  line  fior  earnings  without  the 
bonus  and  one  for  eaniings  with  the  bonus.  Note  that  total  eaininp  is  the  area  under  d» 
cunrc.  Draw  a  line  rqaescnting  minimum  wa^  Note  that  wa^  may  faU  below  nuniim^ 
at  the  end  of  the  harvest  Work  tfnough  the  earnings  of  one  worker  who  leaves  after  a  short 

tinw  and  another  who  stays  throu^  the  end  of  the  harvest  Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 

the  two  different  strategies. 

Exerdse  9  •  Earning  Related  to  Crops 

Prepare  graphs  of  the  piecework  earnings  in  apples  (short  harvest  high  earnings)  vctsus 
tht  piecework  earnings  in  cucumbers  (longer  harvest  at  lower  pay).  Draw  on  top  of  the 
graph  a  representation  of  hourly  wages.  Talk  about  undcrHiq)loyment  and  unen^loymoit 
erasing  portions  of  the  curve  to  represwit  periods  of  unanployment  Discuss  the  decrease 
in  afca  under  the  curve.  What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  each?  Discuss  what  are  reasonable 
estimates  of  how  l<mg  people  will  be  unen5>loyed  in  a  giv«j  harvest  Summarize  by  noting 
that  understanding  earnings  requires  tiiat  pec^lc  discount  tiieir  expected  earnings  for  the 
possibility  <rf  undoemploynont  variations  fiom  day  to  day  in  wwk  rate,  etc. 
Exercise  10  •  Whole  Family  Income  Calculations 

Have  students  witii  multiple  family  members  working  in  farmwork  (e.g.  in  cucumbers), 
estimate  their  whole-family  daUy  earnings  and  estimate  how  much  each  family  member 
contributes.  And  what  are  die  costs  of  everyone  working?  Is  it  worth  it  for  everyone  to 
work? 

Exercise  11  *  Estimating  Wages 

Have  ;.nidents  estimate  and  tiien  monitor  and  compare  their  expected  daily  earnings 
actual  pay  they  receive  as  docunonted.  Did  tiicy  estimate  more  or  less?  Include  fannly 
members'  eaminp  if  other  family  members  are  working,  observe  variations  and  estmMtc 
average  wage  for  the  whole  family. 


MATERIALS 


•  Handout  on  Minimum  Wages  —  Federal  Law 

•  Handout  on  State  Piece  Rate  Minimums  (e.g.  Michigan) 

•  Flash  C^aid:  Piece  Rate  X  Pieces  "Daily  Earnings 

•  Flash  Card:  Piece  Rate  x  Pieces  divided  by  Hours  Worked  =  Houriy  Earnings 

•  Flash  Card:  The  area  under  a  curve  is  total  earnings 
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•  Handout:  Common  Convosion  Scales  (with  write-in  space  for  units  not  listed 

•  Handout:  Personal  Earnings  W(Bksheet 

•  Handouc  Comnmnity  Resources — Adult  Education,  En^loyment  IVaining.  Libraries 

•  Handout  Graph  of  selected  (deoetate  increases,  cos  of  living,  and  nc  Vimum  wa^ 

•  Excopts:  Pablo  Cruz  and  the  American  Dream 

•  Excerpts:  Working  by  Studs  Teikd 

•  Exccrps:  Tune  magazine  article:  •^ISl  A  Week" 
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MODULE  2 

Earnings  and  Annual  Income 


DURATION:  8  to  12  HOURS 


TOPIC  OUTUNE 


Calculating  Annual  Income 

A  work  year  is  1 2  months  ot  50  wcks  or  250  days  or  about  2,000  hours 
Estimating  the  actual  anioum  of  time  paid  to  woik  during  the  year 

Estimating  Variance  of  Annmil  Income 

Unmtainties  in  farm  labor  demand 
niness,  family  onergendeSt  "rcsting"/vacations 
Changing  work  commitn^ts  of  family  members 
Comparing  Annual  Income  to  Permanent  Job  Income 
Jobs  at  $4.00.  at  $5.00,  at  $6.00  per  hour 
The  value  of  vacation  pay 
The  value  of  sick  pay 
The  Costs  of  Worictng 

Total  costs  of  worldng  in  farmwork 
Costs  of  working  in  other  kinds  of  work 
The  costs  (rf  investing  time  and  nwncy  in  learning  new  skills 
Thinking  About  Changing  Jobs 

Investments  of  time  and  opportunity  costs 
Loss  of  non-cash  benefits 
Loss  o(  access  to  farm  labor  jobs 
Cost  of  education  or  training 
Possibility  of  success/Tailuie 
Short-term  and  long-tcrai  benefits 
Changing  Jobs  and  Family  Life 
*   Costs  and  benefits 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  INSTRUCTION 


Farmworker  poverty  is  caused  primarily  by  underemployment  and  tna<kquate 
wages.  Average  number  of  days  worked  varies  finom  region  to  region  m  the  U.S. 
from  about  100  days  for  Texas  faraiworkcrs  to  about  140  days  for  Central  Cahfomia 
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fiimiwoikers.  A  key  elcmem  in  learning  math  skilb  te 
to  c(»sider  their  *hinfiereinployinent  index." 

•  The  earning  ability  of  individual  farmwoiixrs  varies  greatly,  as  docs  the  number  of 
days  woiked  (depending  on  connectifms,  crop  qjccialization,  etc.),  but  most  fannwtnk 
generally  pays  man  per  hour  than  other  low-sldll  occiqmtions.  Consequently,  it  is 
necessary  for  farmworkers  to  consider  the  trade-ofib  between  lower-paying  strady 
wo^  and  higher-paying  seasonal  work.  Analyzing  these  iiadeo£fs  can  be  approacted 
using  the  same  *'axea  under  a  curve**  technique  used  to  look  at  piecework  and  daily 
earnings,  and  at  daily  and  weeldy  earnings. 

•  Farmworker  economic  strategies  include  generating  a  substantial  amount  of  non- 
cash benefits  from  down  time  —  house  repair,  exchanging  favors,  car  repair.  To 
choose  fairly  among  alternatives,  farmworkexs  must  think  about  the  wocth  of  non-cash 
goods  in  c(Hiq>axison  to  steady  income. 

•  Farmwork  rarely  provides  "fringe  benefits"  such  as  vacation  pay  or  sick  pay. 
Therefore,  comparison  of  fEumwork  at  hi^er  earnings  with  pennanent  work  requires 
calculating  the  value  of  paid  vacation  and  ^ck  leave  in  the  pennanent  job. 

•  Most  farmworkers  are  very  conservative  in  managing  risks  in  their  lives  (because 
their  Uves  have  such  a  high  level  of  risk).  It  is  ciidcal  to  address  fear  failure  directly 
and  to  build  peer  group  psychological  support  for  taking  on  very  real  risks.  Discussing 
the  possibility  of  failure  nnist  also  include  direct  attention  to  contingmcy  planning, 
flexibility,  and  the  benefits  of  success. 

•  Because  farmworkers  are  very  poor,  primary  focus  is  given  to  immediate  concerns. 
The  benefits  of  job^hanging  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  both  short-tenn  benefits  and 
in  terms  of  long-term  benefits  as  physical  problems  eventually  fcwce  all  workers  to 
leave  agricultural  work. 

•  Career  decisions  must  include  explicit  analysis  of  the  economics  of  life  changes 
but  should  not  avoid  other  human  values.  Discussion  must  explicitly  look  at  the 
'wapBct&  on  family  life  when  one  ot  more  monbets  of  the  family  ui^ergo  a  life  change. 
This  can  be  presented  straightforwardly  as  a  period  when  instability  is  likcly—but  a 
period  which  has  not  only  stress  but  also  excitement  and  oppominities. 

•  Career  changes  put  stress  on  the  roles  of  everyone  in  the  family— husbmds,  wives, 
children  and  other  members  of  the  extended  family.  Families  must  anticq>aic  and  adjust 
to  those  changes. 
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MODULE  2 

Earnings  and  Annual  Income 


SAMPLE  EXERCISES  

Exercise  1  •  Assessing  the  Value  of  Fannwcrk 

Initiate  a  discussion  of  ilic  pros  and  cons  of  wt^ng  seasonally  in  fannwoiic.  Have 
everyone  in  class  estimate  how  many  days  each  of  them  woifced  during  the  last  year  in 
farmwork  and  xecord  in  column  1  ctf  a  table.  Using  an  average  per  day  figure  calculate 
how  much  they  earned  in  aU  and  xecord  in  colmnn  Z  Cbnven  to  weekly  eaniings  at  a  fiiU^ 
time  job.  Convcn  to  yearly  earnings.  Convert  to  hourly  eamings.  Discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  oi  die  annual  earning  power  (tf  fumlies.  Is  it  enougli? 

Exercise  2  •  Assessing  tbe  Value  of  Leisure  Time 

Have  peq>le  in  class  discuss  what  they  do  when  they  are  resting.  Discuss  what  the  value  of 
these  activities  are.  To  what  extent  could  a  person  keep  these  up  if  they  had  a  fiill-timc 
pemianentjob? 

Exercise  3  •  Assessing  the  Value  of  Non-Farmwork 

Have  people  discuss  what  kin^  of  work  other  than  farmwork  they  do  for  extra  income. 
Estimate  the  income  from  tte  oflicr  work  Have  participants  add  together  fannwodc  income 
and  non-faraiwoik  income  and  non-cash  benefits.  Graph  as  bar  chart  and  as  pic  chart 
C6mpare  ratios  of  different  kinds  work 

Exerdse  4  •  Assessing  Benefits  of  Farmwork  for  Different  Families 

Talk  with  participants  about  their  income,  dieir  £unily  size  and  whether  other  people  in  the 
family  are  working,  add  individual  contributions  to  family  income  and  calculate  per  capita 
income  for  each  family.  Graph  the  variance  of  families*  per  c^ta  incomes  on  a  bar  chart 
Note  that  farmwork  is  attractive  for  son»  kinds  of  families — young  men,  young  couples 
with  no  children,  older  families  with  teenage  workers,  but  not  for  families  with  children. 

Exercise  S  •  Comparing  Incomes  of  Individuals,  Couples  and  Families 

Grtph  the  annual  income  of  a  single  man  working  full-tinw  at  minimum  wage,  a  couple 
working  at  minimum  wage  fuU-tioie  and  the  families  in  the  class  in  a  bar  chart. 

Exercise  6  •  Assessing  Income  Loss  fhim  Illness 

Discuss  with  students  whether  people  have  bad  to  take  time  off  for  being  sick.  Estimate 
income  loss  for  sick  tinw.  Discuss  whethw  people  have  had  to  take  time  off  to  take  care  of 
children.  What  woe  those  earnings  loss^? 

Exercise  7  •  Calculating  Net  Income 

Discuss  the  net  income  from  different  work  situations,  subtracting  out  costs  for 
transportation  to  woric,  equipment  bought,  other  costs  such  as  child  care.  What  is  the  net 
hourly,  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  costs?  How  much  does  participants*  experience  vary? 
Can  that  information  be  used  f^  negotiating? 
Exercise  8  •  Lifetime  Eamings 

Introduce  concept  of  lifetime  eaminp  and  estimate  for  different  occupations. 
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Exercise  9  •  Assessing  Costs  of  Vocatioiial  Education 

What  are  the  costs  of  investing  in  vocaticmal  training?  Estimate  opportunity  costs  (\ost 
work)  and  other  costs  (chiW  care).  Estiinate  toial  investmem  to  reach  goal  Estinmte  o^ 

year,  five  years,  and  lifetime  io^iact  of  increased  eaning  power. 
Exerdse  10  •  Implications  of  New  Jobs  for  Spouses 

Discuss  the  implicaticms  of  husbands  and/or  wives  getting  new  jobs.  What  are  the 
problons  that  would  make?  What  sohitions  are  there? 

Exercise  11  •  RelaUonshlp  of  Parents'  and  Children's  Occupations 

Discuss  the  relationship  between  parents'  occupaiicms  and  diiWren's*  occiqwtions.  Are  the 
benefits  of  woiking  to  provkle  children  a  chance  fe  a  better  future  n^ 
drawbacks  of  children  tending  to  follow  in  thdr  parents*  occupadons. 


MATERIALS 


Handout:  Annual  Income  is  the  area  under  a  cuive  of  mcmthly  earnings 
Handout  Pie  Omrt — Annual  income  includes  fannwork  earnings,  non-FW,  and  non- 
cash 

Handout:  Conveision  Chart  finr  Hourly.  Daily,  Weekly,  and  Annual  Wages 
Handout  Net  Incwnc  is  Total  Earnings  minus  Work-rdatcd  Co^ 
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MODULE  3 

Taxes  and  Benefits 

DURATION:  8  to  12  HOURS 

TOPIC  OUTUNE  

INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLDING 
Overview  of  Income  Tax 

•  Itismandattffy  butitmustbedocumenied 

•  Esdmating  iiKXjme  tax 
Income  Tax  Can  be  Revenue 

•  Most  MSFW*»  are  over-withheld  due  to  seasonality 

•  No  income  tax  revenue  unless  you  file  a  return 

•  Remember  Earned  Incr.^  Credit 

•  Ronember  Child  Care  Credit 

•  Withholding  can  be  adjusted  on  W-2  but  never  under-withhold 

•  Requesting  special  SSN  for  dependents  in  Mexico  (or  other  homeland)  to  claim  as 
deductions 

Resources 

•  Legal  assistance  for  problems 

•  Private  tax  preparers  —  pros  and  cons*  consumer  cautions 

•  IRS  hotlines  and  publications 

PICA  (Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
Regulations 

•  B>urteen  quartos  work  eligibility 

•  Estimate  perscHial  contributicHi  as  8%  earnings 

•  Employer  contributes  S% 

•  If  not  withheld  and  matched  by  employer,  liability  is  taxpayer's 

•  Requesting  Social  Security  Account  Balance 
Benefits 

•  Retirement  (SS) 

•  Disability  (SSI)  and  problems  in  qualifying 

•  Medic-Care 
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Estimating  BeneHts 

•  Income  times  years  of  retinnnent 

•  FbUdcal  issue  ofCOLA  in  Sodal  Security— oogping 

EUgiblUty  and  Immigration  SUtns 

•  Consult  lawyer  re  PRUCOL  update  and/cr  Family  Faiiwss 

UNEIMPLCYMEMT  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Overview 

•  AppnndmaiBly  50%  of  earnings  in  highest  quaxter  is  pay  fate 

•  Usually  limited  by  total  of  highest  quarter  earnings  or  13  weeks 

•  Not  all  employers  are  covered — may  want  to  ask  if  Acy  are 
Qualifying 

•  Eligibility  questicnis 

•  Innmgraticm  status 
Strategy 

•  Awaioiess  of  quaitoly  boundmes  on  award  anoount-examples 

•  Tmnng  of  opening  claim 

•  Communitating  widi  bureaucracies 

WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

Overview 

•  Pays  medical  costs  and  (in  some  stat^)  rehabilitation 

•  All  employers  must  cover 

•  Also  lump-sum  settlements  for  specified  pcraianent  injuries 
Problems 

•  Litigious  carriers  and  employers 

•  Documentation  of  accident 

•  Problems  in  collecting  for  chronic  problems 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  Alternative 

•  Pros  and  cons 

•  Considering  rehabilitadon  options 
Disability  Insurance  for  Income  Replacement 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Standard  Primary  Labor  Market  Package 

•  Full-en^loyee  with  deductible  or  HMO 

•  Family  coverage  vaiiations 
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Importance  of  Health  Insurance? 

•  Personal  experience  with  iUi»ss,  family  constellation 

•  Individual  cost-benefit  analysis 

•  Medical  indigency  and  emergency  services 
Investing  in  Primary  Health  Care 

•  Costs  of  preventive  health  care  versus  loss  of  wotic  acute  costs 

•  Local  resources  —  sliding  scale  migrant  health  clinics 

FRINGE  BENEFITS  IN  PRIMARY  LABOR  MARKET 

Basic  Benefits 

•  Vacaticm  pay,  ack  leave,  personal  leave,  n^temity 
Enhanced  Benefits 

•  In-seivice  training,  retirement  benefits  (IRA,  Keogh,  etc.),  credit  unions,  dental  plan 
Assessing  the  package 

•  Estimating  ability  to  cash-in  on  available  benefits 

•  Eizqjloyer  take-backs 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  INSTRUCTION 

•  Farmworkers,  like  all  Americans,  are  exposed  to  irtformation  on  income  tax,  fringe 
benefits,  etc.,  but  suffer  from  exposure  to  a  great  deal  of  misinfonnadon  and 
misundostanchng  because  of  convex  laws. 

•  General  awareness  of  the  provisions  of  the  various  withholding  taxes  and  benefits  is 
important  to  allow  good  planning. 

•  Awareness  of  the  "invisible"  components  of  earnings  may  change  decision;,  about 
taking  one  job  or  another,  and  about  personal  economic  strategies. 

•  Income  tax  refunds  are  not  widely  recognized  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Non-fiUng, 
mis-filing,  failure  to  submit  a  change  of  address  are  serious  problenas.  Immigration 
status  is  also  an  important  technical  consideration.  A  prime  objective  is  to  allow 
students  to  decide  if  it  is  worthwhile  seeking  help  or  learning  how  to  do  tax  returns 
themselves. 

•  Unemployment  Insurance  is  under-utilized  because  of  a  hostile  bureaucratic 
atmosphere  and  farmworkers*  feelings  of  poweriessness  and  humiliation  in  the 
suspicious  context  of  UL  A  prime  objective  is  to  increase  cmpowcniKnL 

•  Benefits  are  not  favors;  certain  benefits  are  rights,  but  rights  arc  not  always 
"commonsense"  and  may  vary  from  one  eiiq>loyer  to  another. 

•  A  crucial  recognition  for  farmworkers  is  that  small  agricultural  employers  are  exempt 
from  some  but  not  all  provisions,  so  it  is  important  to  ask. 


Another  crucial  recognition  is  that  although  agricutairal  employer  con^liancc  with 
appUcable  laws  may  be  low.  assistance  is  available  to  resolve  non-compliance 
problems. 

Familiarizing  fannworkers  with  &e  actual  forms  as  learning  nmtttiak 

greqjfdc  representations  of  government  forms  are  formidable. 

Farmworicere  arc  not  aware  of  prevaUing  social  pmpectives  on  employees*  rights  to 

personal  and  family  se04r^ty  based  on  a  package  of  fringe  benefits. 

Many  employee  benefit-,  as  wcU  as  social  programs  soch  as  Social  SeciniQr.  are  bekig 

re-evaluated  currently,  with  some  improvements  and  some  backsUcting.  Acrtve 

monitoring  and  pardcipaAon  in  the  social  dialogue  has  practical  implications  for 

farmworkers, 

Ugal  seivices  and  state  or  federal  representatives  are  ew«ll«it  resom^ 

baffling  problems  with  federal  and  state  mandated  programs,  but  theyvdU  not  always 

6e  flftte  wymote  tfcwfs  rfgto.  Their  cffiwniveness  is  i« 

good  documentation  of  the  issue  or  problem  to  show  them. 
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MODULE  3 

Taxes  and  Benefits 


SAMPLE  EXERCISES  

Exercise  1  •  Calculating  Tax  Reftinds 

Because  it  is  illegal  to  not  file  income  tax  xetiims*  have  students  anonyQio>isly  check  on  a 
piece  of  paper  with  numbers  ranging  from  1  to  10,  how  many  years  ttey  have  not  filed 
inconn  taxes.  Sum  the  income  tax-years  in  die  class  thiu  returns  have  not  been  filed. 
Assuming  a  15^  rpfimd  ratf  (Tq"P^  miniinnm  unthhnliHng),  calcnlaie  the  total  amount  of 
money  lost  Gr^h  variance  for  the  "hi^  loser^  (die  perscm  who  has  filed  least)  and  die 
"low  loser^  (the  person  who  has  filed  most). 
Exercise  2  •  Completing  Unemployment  Insurance  Fonns 

Have  students  fill  out  an  ui»mpIoymem  insurance  q)plication  fimn  ami  a  weekly  reporting 
card  and  role  play  a  follow-up  interview  with  a  su^^ous  bureaucrat  Instruct  the  person 
playing  the  bureaucrat  to  act  as  though  the  money  is  dieir  own  (because  of  their  public 
trust),  (^mparc  strategies. 

Exercise  3  •  Unemployment  Benefit  Ineligibility  Questions 

Discuss  whether  students  have  ever  been  informed  that  they  were  ineligible  for 
unemployment  insurance  due  to  d»  fact  that  diey  didn't  make  oiough  earnings  in  a  quarter. 
Was  that  because  their  employers  didn't  contribute  or  because  they  didn't  actually  woric  die 
required  pedod? 

Exercise  4  •  Retirement  Plans 

Ask  the  class  to  share  experiences  as  to  what  tiieir  parents  did  (are  doing)  after  becoming 
too  old  to  do  hard  physical  work.  Ask  participants  to  share  their  dioughts  about  what  their 
retirement  plans  are  going  to  be. 

Exercise  5  •  Graphing  Injuries  on  the  Job 

Discuss  and  prepare  a  pie  graph  of  how  nmiy  people  have  been  injured  on  die  job  at  least 
once,  at  least  twice,  at  least  direc  times.  Prepare  sub-graphs  for  each  sub-group  about  how 
many  times  they  have  received  Workers'  Compensation.  Discuss  what  benefits  they 
received. 

Exercise  6  •  Employee  Benefit  Packages 

Invite  class  speakers  ftom  three  firms  diat  offer  good  employee  benefits  packages  to 
discuss  what  benefits  diey  get  and  what  the  importance  of  getting  the  benefits  was  to  their 
acceptance  of  the  jobs. 
Exercise  7  •  Farmworker  Rights 

Invite  a  legal  services  attorney  to  talk  about  farmworker  ri^ts.  Discuss  widi  the  class 
whether  diey  understood  what  die  lawyer  said,  whcdier  dicy  diink  die  lawyer  couW  help 
dicm  resolve  any  of  the  issues  currendy  on  their  mind,  and  whedicr  die  lawyer  made  them 
aware  of  any  new  issues  diey  had  not  been  previously  aware  of. 
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Consult  the  Directary  (tfSeleaed  R^ennces  and  Resources  ^x  ±c  e«l  erf  Ais  voluiw, 
particularly  the  Ust  of  State  Resources  and  ttic  section  entitled  S|wcte/  Resources  for 
sped&c  nanMS  and  addresses  of  agpndcs  and  oiganizations  that  o  to  raining  and  technical 
assistance. 
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Competency-Based  Life  Skiils 
Course  Development  Checklist 

ACTIVITY  

To  develop  a  short-term  course  for  adult  migrant 
farmworiEers  which  integrates  the  instniction  of  life  skills 
competencies  with  related  basic  ^kills  in  order  to  assist 
paiticq>ants  to  meet  a  qwcific  life  objective. 


CONCEPT  

Adult  migrant  farmworkers  do  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
attend  nadidonal  basH:  skills  classes  or  GED  courses.  Even 
whm  time  is  available,  traditional  instnictioD  often  seems  too 
absctact  and  fails  to  hold  tte  adult  learner's  attention.  A  short 
course  which  teaches  adult  farmwcKkers  an  important  life 
skiU  provides  an  oRXWtunity  to  teach  basic  skills  as  well,  if 
the  skills  are  tau^  in  the  context    ti»  life  skiU. 

Designing  such  a  course  requires  that  the  teacher  carefully 
analyze  the  tasks  which  must  be  mastml  to  accomplish  a 
life  skill.  Th«e  tasks  are  expressed  as  "competences,"  that 
is:  a  measurable  demonstrated  ability  to  perform  a 
specified  task.  A  "competency-based"  education  prograna  is 
one  in  which  the  student  masters  basic  and  life  skills 
required  to  adiieve  a  life  objective. 

There  are  numerous  models  of  competency-based  education 
programs.  Many  require  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  skills  and 

an  equally  complex  system  fw  tracking  competency 

attainment.  The  development  and  management  of  such  a 

system  can  easily  overwhelm  the  part-time  teacher  with 

limited  resources  who  is  often  the  primary  instructor  for 

adult  famworicers. 

The  m-Jcl  herein  presented  is  siiiq)lified  to  allow  teachras 
with  limited  time  for  coutie  developn»nt  to  create  useful 
competency-based  courses  which  speak  directly  to  the 
interests  and  needs  of  adult  farmworkers.  Forms  and  sample 
course  competencies  are  intended  as  a  take-off  point  from 
which  instructors  can  develop  their  own  systems  and 
courses. 
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TASKS  

□  Specify  a  /(fe  sUU  objteUve  which  adult  limited 
in  scope  to  make  instiuciion  manageable  but  course 
would  be:  *ldentifying  and  Obtaining  Social 

□  Express  the  tasks  required  to  accomplish  the 
objective  as  om^etency  statements  For  example:  'Tind 
listing  of  social  service  agencies  in  tdephone  book.** 

Q  Specify  performance  standards  which 
demonstrate  conq>etence.  These  should  be  easy  to 
measure. 

□  Specify  how  competence  will  he  measured 
using  one  of  the  following  indices: 

•  Test 

•  I¥ojectC(Kxq>letion 

•  Observed  Behavior. 

□  Identify  basic  skills  required  to  accomplish  task. 
Th^  skills  can  be  organized  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This 
sin^lified  model  linuts  die  sldlls  categories  to: 

•  Reading 

•  Math 

•  Writing 

•  Oral  CommunicatioD 

•  Problem  Sohring 

□  Identify  basic  skills  assessment  method  to  be 
used  to  determine  basic  skills  competencies.  Most 
farmworkers  will  resist  taking  a  siandaidized  basic  skills 

battery  of  tests.  It  may  be  that  a  reasonable  assessment 
can  be  made  by  simply  observing  the  learners* 
interurtion  or  asking  diem  to  deiuonscate  what  they  have 
learned  by  applying  it  to  a  specific  purpose  of  their  own 
choosing. 

□  Identify  or  create  resources  to  be  used  for  the 
course. 

□  Design  lessons  and  specify  what  and  how  basics  will 
be  integrated  with  each  lesson.  Sequence  lessons  so  they 
go  from  simpler  to  more  con^lex,  and  that  lifie  skills  and 
basic  skills  build  upon  previous  lessons.  To  the  extent 
possible,  learner  involvement  which  improves  self- 
confidence  and  initiative  as  well  as  group  problem- 
solving  and  suppon  skills  should  be  emphasized 
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COURSE  PLANNING  WORKSHEET 


r-wrsftTifle! 

Paee  of  

T  ifr  QWll  nhj«rtiv«-   _  

Competency  Stateirent 

PerformanM  Standard 

Measurement  Standard 

•  Test- 

•  nivJGCi  uoniptviiQn. 

Related  Basic  SWHs 

•  Main. 

•  wnung. 

•  Oral  f^mmifticstion* 

•  Problem  SoMng: 

Basic  Skills  Assessment 

•  Test: 

•  Interview/Discussion: 

Course  Resources 

•  Handout: 

•  Textbook: 

•  Vldeo/FlIm: 

•  Overtiead/Slide: 

•Tape: 

•  Speaker: 

411 
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COMPETENCY  TRACKING  FORM  

Course  Title:  Page  —  ^ — 

Lifw  SkiU  Objective:   

Student  Name:  Instructor  .  


Con:pet9ncy 
Staiement 

Porfomanco 
Standam 

Moaauramant 
Standant 

Achtavamant  Data 
(Commant) 

• 
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UFE  SKILLS  COURSE  OUILMES 


SAMPLE  COURSE  COMPETENCIES  OUTUNE 


Course  Tide:  RNDING  A  »KDB  OJTSIDE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Life  Sldll  (%jective:   To  obtain  stable  enq>loyixicnt  oiica(te  of  agriculture. 
C<siq)ciency  StatcmMits:  Tte  learner  will- 


Module  1:  Orientation  to  Non-Agricultural  Jobs 

□ 

identify  types  of  non-agriculniral  jobs  available  in  the  local  and  regional  job 

markets. 

□ 

compare  and  contrast  the  qualities  of  various  non-agricultural  jobs. 

◦ 

identify  difioences  between  jobs  inside  and  outside  of  agriculue. 

□ 

identify  typical  wages  and  fiinge  benefits  fijr  entiy-levcl  jobs  outside  <rf  agriculnirc. 

□ 

explain  potential  fm  retaining  and  advancing  on  the  job. 

□ 

identify  key  employnm  decision  making  points  fitan  probation  to  promotion. 

□ 

understand  expectations  for  sick  leave  and  vacations. 

□ 

explain  benefits  of  union  and  non-union  shops. 

Module  2:  Job  Seeking  Skills 

□ 

research  the  "hidden**  job  m&xket 

□ 

accurately  coo^lete  a  job  application. 

□ 

identify  premier  dress  for  an  interview. 

Q 

assess  personal  skills  related  to  non-agricultural  jobs. 

□ 

appropriately  represent  himself  or  herself  in  a  mock  interview. 

Module  3:  Succeeding  on  the  Job 

□ 

identify  employer  expectations. 

□ 

identify  worker  traits  highly  valued  by  cn^loyers. 

□ 

identify  ccHnmon  causes  fordismissaL 

□ 

identify  primary  reasons  for  promotion. 

Q 

communicate  cleariy  with  supervisors  and  co-workers. 

□ 

explain  how  to  ask  for  a  raise  or  prom  ion. 

□ 

explain  how  to  resolve  conflicts  on  the  jd) 

4!3 
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SAMPLE  COURSE  COMPETENCIES  OUTUNE  

Course  Title:  INSURING  THE  FAMILY  AGAINST  MISHAP 

life  Skill  Objective:    To  minimize  finamnal  danger  to  tte£miily  by  puichaa^ 

Competency  Statements:  The  learner  will: 

Module  1:  Importance  of  Insurance 

Q      identify  how  insurance  can  benefit  tbe  family. 

Q      evaluate  the  £umly  needs  for  insurance. 

□  assess  various  types  of  insurance  to  meet  family  itteds. 

□  explain  how  insurance  is  paid  for. 

Q  calculate  how  much  the  £amily  can  pay  for  insuraiK^e. 

□  prepare  an  insurance  plan  for  the  family. 

□  identify  insurance  vendors. 
Module  2:  Life  Insurance 

□  compare  term  and  whole  life  insurai^  diaracteri^cs  and  benefits. 

□  explain  how  a  policy  builds  cash  value. 

Q  identify  when  it  is  best  to  buy  life  insurance. 

□  identify  ways  to  select  best  life  insurance  plan  based  on  family  netds. 

Module  3:  Automobile  Insurance 

□  identify  the  legal  requirements  for  autonid)ile  insurance. 

□  explain  risk  factors  taken  into  account  by  autcsnobile  insurance  companies. 

□  calculate  anxnmt  of  insurance  needed. 

□  identify  and  con^are  automobile  insurance  vendors. 
Module  4:  Health  Insurance 

□  review  health  insurance  plans. 

□  calculate  the  family's  ability  to  affcad  health  insurance. 

□  con^are  rates  and  benefits  for  different  types  and  vendors  of  tealth  insurance. 

□  compare  benefits  of  employer-provided  insurance,  scl-purchascd  plans  and  publicly 
provided  services.  
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SAMPLE  COURSE  COMPETENaES  OUTLINE 


Course  TOc:  BUDGETING  AND  CONSUMER  AWARBCSS 

life  SkiU  Objective:   To  improve  famUy  quaUty  of  life  by  budgeting  expenses  and 

incqpiDving  purchasing  decisicHis. 

CcHnpetoicy  Staicments:  Tlie  learner  will: 


Module  1:  Coping  with  Rnanciai  Problems 

□  identify  reasons  for  typical  money  problems. 

□  identify  ways  to  solve  money  problons. 

□  identify  why  it  is  invariant  to  resolve  money  problons. 

□  explain  Aesinrilaritics  and  differences  between  banks,  finance  compm 
sharks. 

□  calculate  dw  intact  of  intae^jmyments. 

□  explain  when  it  makes  sense  to  bonow  money. 
Module  2:  Preparing  a  Budget 

□  identify  reasons  why  budgeting  is  important 

□  (^culate  individual  and  family  incomes  on  a  nsondily  and  annual  basis. 

□  explain  the  difference  between  gross  and  net  income. 

□  assess  inq>act  of  taxes  on  income. 

□  identify  typical  expenses  on  a  noonthly  and  annual  basis. 

□  identify  potential  emergencies  or  other  one-time  expenses. 

□  explain  difference  between  fixed  and  flexible  expenses. 

□  prepare  an  annual  family  budget  which  is  consistent  with  income  potentiaL 

Module  3:  Consumer  Awareness 

□  compare  costs  of  like  items  at  convenience  stores,  small  merchants  and  large 
chains. 

□  identify  benefits  and  risks  of  mail-cwder  purchases. 

□  con^are  costs  of  items  purchased  in  small  amounts  and  in  bulk. 

□  explain  guidelines  for  signing  a  sales  contract 

□  identify  ways  to  deal  with  high  pressure  salesperson.  


Instruction  Self-Assessment 
Checklist 


ACTIVITY 


To  provide  for  assessment  of  an  adult  education  program  by 
its  teachers  and  administratoxs  in  order  to  ensure  effective 
instruction  of  basic  skills  and  literacy  to  mm.  the  educational 
needs  of  adult  migrant  faim^K^itkers. 


CONCEPT 


Advanced  theory  and  prwriicc  associated  with  the  teaching 
of  adults  by  adtdts,  has  produced  several  baac  concepts  ibax 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  effective  teaching  and  learning  in 
adult  basic  education  and  literacy  programs.  These  concepts 
are: 

•  The  learner's  prior  experience  and  knowledge  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  learning  enviionmenL 

•  Learner  self-direction  and  empowerment  arc  basic 
dynamics  of  the  learning  process. 

•  Learning  is  problem-centered  and  solution-oriented. 

•  Instruction  is  person-oriented,  and  not  based  on 
subject-matter. 

•  The  learner's  ability  to  demonstrate  learned  skills, 
concepts  and  strategics,  both  in  and  out  of  the  learning 
environment,  is  a  central  element  of  the  educational 
process. 

The  application  of  these  concepts  produces  improved 
delivery  of  instructional  and  corollary  services  for  adult 
learners.  They  presume  a  focus  on  individual  learners* 
interests,  experiences  and  goals.  This  focus  is  a  central 
theme  throughout  the  educational  delivery  system.  It 
strongly  fosters  the  concept  that  instructional 
intervention  must  be  relevant  to  specific  adult  concerns. 
For  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  in  particular,  these  concepts 
suggest  a  learning  process  which  is  primarily  oral-aural, 
personal,  and  performance-oriented.  Another  important 
implication  derived  from  these  concepts  is  that  systematic 
counseling  and  guidance  is  an  essential  clement  of  adult 
education,  and  particularly  valuable  to  migrant  farmworkers. 
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THE  BXiCAHON  OF  ADULT  MtORANTFARMMORIdS 


TASKS 


□  Use  the  attached  instruction  Self- 
Assessment  Checklist  to  review  key  elements  of  the 
instructionsl  luogfaiu. 

□  Place  a  checkmark  in  each  tax  for  questions 
which  are  answered  in  the  aflfirmaiive. 

□  Leave  boxes  unchecked  if  your  program  does  not 
meet  Uw  sta^  criieria. 

□  Examine  the  unchecked  items  and  rank'order 
those  which  you  think  are  most  needed  to  improve 
learning. 

□  Prepiire  a  list  of  reasons  why  you  think  certain 
itemf/  are  not  checked. 

□  Prepare  suggestions  for  overcoming  the  cited 
reasons. 

□  Discuss  the  reasons  and  your  suggestions  with 
your  supervisor.  Fbllow  up  shortly  thoirafier. 

Q  Develop  your  program  so  that  it  meets  the  criteria 
you  think  are  best  for  adult  migrant  farmworker 
students. 


RESOURCES 


*    Instruction  Self-Assessment  Qiart  (Attached). 


MSmJCnON  SELF-ASSESSMBfT 


INSTRUCTION  SELF-ASSESSMENT  CHART 


QUESTIONS 


BASIC  SKHJ.  DEVELOPMEHT  ELEMBHS 


CO 


Numeracy 


9 


RMdbig 


-o 
3 


s 


I 


Wrning 


D 


i5" 


3 


S 


1    Is  the  learng's  prior  experience  and  knowledge  a  central  and 
positive  feature  of  insnuctitMi  and  the  leaning  rawiionmcni? 


Is  material '  piesenied  in  the  kameis'  banw  of  icfevmce? 


Is  the  applicati(Hi  of  material  made  retevant  tt)  leaneis? 


Are  te^  of  mastoy^  retevant  to  learners? 


•    Does  feedback  to  learners^ 


•    emphasize  leamos'  strengths? 


indicate  m^hods  for  huUding  on  them? 


•    indicate  medtods  for  addressing  needs? 

2    Are  self -direction  and  empowerment  central  features  of  Ute 
learning  process  and  oivironmeni? 


•    Do  instructional  matoials  relate  to  learners*  expres»d 
motives  and  learning  objectives? 


•  Is  the  material  used  structural  to  allow  the  learner  to  be  self 
paced  diroi^  qjinopriately  sized  and  sequenced  d>jecti^? 

•  Are  die  learning  objectives  and  ^dards  of  perfoimancc  clear 
toteameis? 

~.    Arc  methods  used  which  encourage  die  learner  to  discover 
concepts  and  applications? 


Is  peer  support  for  learning  fostered  during  and  after  class 
paiticipation? 
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THE  eHKV^TWN  OF  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARI«WOW®» 


•  Does  testing  allow  students  to  assess  their  own  progress  and 
imdeisiaadtfae  effect  on  progress  ujwarddieir  goals? 

•  Does  instructs  feedback  focus  on  success  and  progress  in 
learning? 

•  Does  feedtadc  stt^gea  almnative  learning  strat^ies  fm 
impiDvii^  stulem  perfonnanoe? 

3  Does  insmcikn  ffnpiM«fa«  pnd>lein-solving  and  solution- 
seeking  in  ledl-UfiB  sitnatiatts? 

.  Do  instiuctiooal  materials  illustrate  real  life  situations  and 
diiectly  lelate  ID  the  learner's  experience  and  need^ 

•  Does  instiuctionencomage  the  leaner  to  activdy_^^»te 
in  class  by  relating  to  the  leanier's  oot-of-dass  expoience? 

4  Is  the  learner's  ability  to  acquire  and  demonsrate  new  dolls 
central  to  instnictioo? 

•  Are  skill  development  objectives  nrnterstood  by  learoeis  and 
poceived  as  important  to  the  achicvenim  (tf  their  goals? 

•  Are  the  steps  reqmred  to  acquire  new  dolls  understood  and 
perceived  as  idcvam  by  the  Icaroo? 

•  1$  testing  b^ed  on  the  learner's  demonstrated  ability  to  apply 
mw  ddlls  in  real  life  siuatioos? 

•  Does  feedback  address  both  the  learner's  demonstrated  ability 
and  metfiods  f or  iroiHDving  oomp^ence? 

Deflnltionn 

1    Material  encompasses  oral  and  written  vocabulary,  skills,  cwicepis.  apiWMch  to  wganization  of  conc^ls.  Oral  and  written 
materid  includes  commciciaUy  devrtoped.  and  instriictor  selected  or  deveto^ 

1   Tests  of  masterr  refers  to  methods  used  to  indicate  whether  materials  presented  are  understood  accurately,  can  be  allied 
]^^^pSS^SS*^^asimp«tantandrelevant^ 
leantcr. 

3    Feedback  between  teachers  and  learners  includes  written  anecdotal  infcrmauon  and  related  discussions  about  ihcir 
SSSftheS^JS1L?S«anceoftheim^^ 

S&^^uSon  of  the  teaming  outside  the  teaming  enviromnenu  and  orientanon  to  contmwd  1^^ 
S^Sg  aU  stiS?^  also  be  conducted  in  group 

one-on-one  sessions. 
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STUDENT  ASSESSMENT 


Reliable  and  valid  assessments  of  the  basic  educational  needs  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers,  of  their  performances  as  learners,  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction,  are  critical  to  the  attainment  of  individual  and  institutional  goals. 

PART  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The  deflnillon,  intent, 
and  assumptions 
underlying  student 
assessment. 


Assessment  helps 
programs  adapt 
instnictbnal  strategies 
and  materials. 


The  approaches  described  herein  arc  based  on  a  synthesis  of 
the  literature  on  educational  assessment  as  well  as  on 
obsovations  made  during  visits  to  selected  program  sites 
serving  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  resource  for  helping  adult  education  and  literacy 
programs  facilitate  the  learning  of  basic  academic  and 
language  skills  for  adult  migrant  famiworkers. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  refer  to  the  same  process, 
namely:  obtaining  systematic  data  about  levels  of  learner 
performances  with  regard  to  the  specific  skills  and 
knowledge  which  are  the  teaching  and  learning  goals  of  an 
educational  program 

The  following  activities  would  stand  to  benefit  from  a 
systematic  review  of  the  skill  needs  of  individuals: 

•  Placement  of  students  in  appropriate  educational 
contexts. 

•  Monitoring  individual  student  progress. 

•  Documenting  individual  student  outcomes. 

•  Enhancing  overall  program  effectiveness. 

Initial  assessment  and  progress  assessments  of  limited- 
English  proficient  (LEP)  adult  students  aids  service 
providers  in  adapting  instructional  strategies  and  materials.  A 
final  evaluation  is  important  for  job  placement  or  referral  to 
continued  education  or  training  activities. 

The  need  for  systematic  data  on  students  stems  from  the 
following  assumptions  about  how  learners  can  be  assisted 
most  effectively: 

•  that  learning  can  be  facilitated  when  targeted  ski!'-  '»nd 
knowledge  arc  directly  relevant  to  students*  own  goais, 
interests  and  attitudes,  and  when  they  are  learned  in  a 
context  similar  to  ones  in  which  they  will  be  used; 
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□  Modifying  learning 
strategies  requires 
cooperation  between 
teachers  and  learners. 


□  Assessment  and 
evaluation  are  both  part 
of  the  same  pnKiess  of 
facilitating  learning. 


□  Skill  needs  for  aduHs  are 
not  always  readily 
visible. 


•  that  learning  of  multiple  topics,  skills  or  concepts  is 
fadlitated  when  they  are  coordinated  and  synthesized; 

•  that  learning  is  facilitated  when  barriers  to  participjition 
arc  identified,  and  strategics  for  overcoming  them  aie 
developed. 

Developing  learning  strategics  requires  observation  of  the 
learning  process,  analysis  of  its  outcomes,  and  discussion 
of  findings  between  instructors  and  learners. 

Differences  Between  Assessment  and 
Evaluation 

Accepting  the  assumption  that  learning  can  be  facilitated 
implies  giving  attention  to  skill  levels  and  skill  needs,  as  well 
as  coordination  of  elements  of  educational  programs. 
Assessment  and  evaluation  are  both  part  of  the  same  process 
of  facilitating  learning.  The  differences  between  them  relate 
to  the  liming  of  their  occurrence,  to  their  application  to 
individual  learners,  and  to  the  examination  of  panems  among 
groups  of  learners. 

Assessment  is  ongoing  during  the  learning  process  and 
focuses  primarily  on  an  individual  learner's  needs, 
progress  and  outcomes.  Assessment  can  be  either  formal 
or  informal. 

Evaluation  sums  up  participation  in  the  program  in  terms 
of  its  overall  impact  on  outcomes,  and  permits  analysis  of 
factors  in  program  design  and  delivery  which  contributed 
to  these  outcomes. 

Learners  are  not  often  fully  aware  of  their  skill  needs,  and 
may  not  think  of  their  educational  needs  in  the  same  ways  as 
do  educators  or  employers.  Skill  needs  for  adults  are  not 
always  readily  visible.  Adults  often  come  with  deficiency 
gaps,  and  these  are  not  necessarily  related  to  each  other  in 
observable  ways. 

Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  are  no  different,  except 
that  poor  language  proficiency,  English  and  native, 
compounds  their  learning  problems.  Language  proficiency 
problems  often  mask  other  skill  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Student  assessment  is  a  mechanism  for  analyzing 
instructional  needs  and  fine-tuning  programs  to  best  meet 
those  needs.  In  the  discussion  that  follows,  it  will  be  noted 
that  these  matters  often  are  interdependent. 
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Q  Understanding  learners' 
goals  and  interests  is 
the  key  to  dtovering 
the  motivationat  drive. 


□  Another  aim  is  to 
understand  barriers  to 
learning. 


□  Learning  style  is 
inriportant  to  achieving 
skill  levels. 


Assessment  Concerns 

Individuals  come  to  a  learning  context  with  different  goals, 
and  with  differer:  skill  strengths  and  needs.  The  abiding 
concerns  of  assessment  are  to  identify  and  understand 
learners'  goals»  particular  skills  and  concepts  needed  for 
accomplishing  these  goals.  Factors  likely  to  affect  goal 
accomplishment,  including  retention  in  the  program  and 
successful  utilization  of  learned  skills  and  concepts,  are  also 
imp(»tant  considerations. 

Understanding  learners*  goals  and  interests  is  the  key  to 
discovering  the  motivational  drive.  A  primary  intent  of 
assessment  is  to  undentand  how  to  facilitate  a  learner's 
acquisition  of  new  skills  and  concepts. 

These  may  encompass  a  variety  of  competencies  beyond  the 
basic  literacy  skills  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Higher  order  skills,  panicularly;  problem  solving 
capabilities,  positive  perceptions  of  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  developing  effective  strategics  for  continued  learning  are 
important.  The  assessment  process  also  concerns  an 
understanding  of  direct  and  indirect  contributions  to  the 
effective  application  of  learned  skills  and  concepts. 

Factors  affecting  participation  in  a  program  may  include 
cultural  and  personal  orientations,  previous  school 
experiences,  family  considerations,  and  cuirent  occupation. 
Another  aim  of  assessment  is  to  understand  barriers 
affecting  a  Icanier's  ability  to  grasp  a  concept  or  skill  and  to 
use  it  in  a  new  context. 

Assessment  presumes  a  cyclical  model  of  cognitive  learning 
behavior  in  which  an  individuaPs  observations  and 
reflections 

•  lead  to  formation   of  abstract   concepts  and 
generalizations 

•  from  which  implications  are  deduced 

•  which  lead  to  testing  concepts  (or  their  implications)  in 
new  situations, 

•  leading  to  further  observation  and  reflection. 

This  model  suggests  that  achieving  specified  levels  of  skills 
is  a  function  of  observation,  problem  solving  stritcgics,  and 
feedback  about  the  stiengtiis  and  weaknesses  in  the  learning 
process. 

Learning  style  is  an  important  contributor  to  achieving  skill 
levels,  since  the  observation,  concept  formation  and  skill  try- 
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out  stra»«gics  (eg.  learning  style)  arc  the  bases  upon  which 
skills  are  fonned 

The  role  of  assessment  is  to  develop  infonnation  about  the 
learner  for  use  in  the  instructional  process  and  to  assist  the 
learner  to  benefit  from  the  learning  process.  The  role  of 
program  evaluation  is  to  develop  infcnmation  about  the 
learning  process  and  its  outcomes  for  use  in  redesigning  the 
instructional  delivery  process  and  fine-tuning  it  to  improve 
its  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 


□  Skills  are  learned  fastest 
when  learning  itself  is 
the  primary  focus  of 
attention. 


a  Assessment  benefits 
from  competency- 
based  instmction. 


ASSESSMENT  COMPONENTS  

An  assumption  is  made  here  that  specified  skills  and 
knowledge  arc  learned  fastest  when  learning  itself  is  the 
primary  focus  of  attention.  The  dialogue  between  insnuctor 
or  assessor  and  student— the  foundation  upon  which 
assessment  rests— helps  center  the  learner's  attention  on  the 
skills  and  knowledge  identified  as  needs.  //  is  equally 
important,  however,  that  the  dialogue  help  the  instructor 
understand  why  these  skills  and  knowledge  are  valued  by 
the  learner  in  order  to  frame  a  relevant  instructional 
context. 

A  comprehensive  student  assessment  process  contains  the 
following  components  with  which  to  facilitate  student 
leaming: 

•  Diagnosis.  (Appropriate  placement  .) 

•  Monitoring  student  progress.  (Acknowledgement 
of  progress  and  outcomes.) 

•  Feedback..(Informing  the  learner  and  instructor,  and 
creating  dialogue  between  them  concerning  progress  and 
program  direction.) 

•  Individualizing  instruction.  (Facilitating  fine  tuning 
of  instruction  to  make  it  meaningful  and  useful  to  the 
students.) 

•  Program  evaluation.  (Providing  information  the 
program  can  use  to  improve  the  content  and  organization 
of  the  educational  program.) 

Assessment  and  program  evaluation  are  central  to  an 
effective  instructional  process;  this  central  role  is  further 
enhanced  when  the  instructional  approach  is  competency- 
based. 

The  State  of  Florida,  one  of  the  leaders  in  developing 
competency-based  education,  stresses  delivering  vocational 
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education  in  a  guidebook  for  teachers  emphasizing 
instruction  towards  attaining  clear-cut,  measurable 
compet^'ncies,  and  not  on  spending  time  in  courses  (seat 
time)to  achieve  passing  grades. 

To  be  conf  lstent  in  facilitating  these  outcomes,  assessment 
should  produce  useful  information  for  the  instructor,  the 
student  and  the  institution.  A  variety  of  assessment  methods 
can  be  appropriate  for  adult  migrant  famiworkers,  starting 
with  self-reported,  individual  judgments  and  observations 
about  the  accomplishments  of  an  individual. 

Equally  important  is  the  demonstration  of  knowledge  gained 
either  through  response  to  verbal  or  wrinen  tests,  or  through 
perfonnance  skills,  measured  at  criterion-based  levels.  Each 
may  provide  desirable  infomiation. 


The  product  of  a 
diagnostic  assessment 
is  an  outUne  of  skins, 
and  stror>t,ths  and 
we9\nesses. 


93  the  acxxiracy  and 
richness  of  the 
infomftation  worth  the 
effort  in  time,  money 
and  effect  on 
participants? 


Diagnosis 

Assessment  plays  an  important  role  in  the  diagnosis  of  skill 
development  needs  of  the  panicipants  in  a  program. 
Assessment  can  also  provide  information  about  educational 
needs  of  groups  of  participants,  but  the  primary  focus  of 
diagnosis  is  on  the  individual. 

The  product  of  a  diagnostic  assessment  is  an  outline  of 
skills,  and  strengths  and  weaknesses,  which  together  profile 
the  complex  individual  who  is  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker.  The  data  developed  during  the  assessment 
should  provide  a  basis  for  the  tailoring  of  an  educational 
prop-  im  to  offer  the  best  context  feasible  in  which  to  work 
tow  Old  identified  educational  goals. 

The  quality  of  an  assessment  is  a  judgment  based  on  the 
adequacy  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  portrait  of  the 
individual's  skills,  the  usefulness  or  relevance  of  the  {xntrait 
for  the  instructors  who  are  working  with  the  learner,  and  the 
ability  to  translate  the  data,  in  a  timely  manner,  into  useful 
information  for  both  instructor  and  snident. 

Seeking  quality  of  assessment  poses  the  question:  Is  the 
accur,  :y  and  richness  of  the  information  worth  the  effon  in 
time,  money  and  effect  on  participants?  Part  of  the  answer  to 
this  question  lies  in  the  timing  and  accessibility  of  the  data 
for  the  instructor  and  student,  the  relevance  of  fmdings  from 
the  assessment,  and  the  purposefulness  of  their  use. 

The  approach  recommended  to  service  providers  and 
educators  for  initial  diagnosis  of  learning  needs  entails  a 
short  and  Informal  intake  interview  which  is  relatively 
easy  to  interpret  for  use  in  the  instructional  process.  It 
provides  a  wide  range  of  information,  including: 
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Diagnostic  practices 
should  not  exclude  the 
learner  from 
participating  in  the 
educational  process. 


□  Useful  assessment 
includes  an  applied 
demonstration  by  the 
student. 


•  previous  scholastic  experience  and  demographic 
characteristics; 

•  student's  interests  and  goals; 

•  factors  likely  to  present  barriers  to  learning; 

•  factOTS  serving  as  strengths  or  advantages  for  learning; 

•  needs  stemming  from  level  of  English  and  native 
language  proficiency 

An  intake  interview  with  a  person  of  limited  English 
proficiency  should  include  assessment  of  oral  and  written 
English  and  math  skills;  similar  assessment  of  native 
language  ability;  and  identification  of  probable  barriers  to 
successful  program  completion. 

A  relatively  short  and  informal  diagnostic  assessment 
interview  is  particularly  appropriate  for  most  adult  migrant 
farmworkers.  However,  unfamiliarity  with  educational 
processes,  and  previous  negative  experiences  in  educational 
settings,  may  affect  the  quality  of  assessment. 

Since  diagnostic  information  does  not  have  to  be  developed 
all  at  once,  a  series  of  brief  and  informal  meetings 
between  instructor  and  student  may  be  more  appropriate 
for  far.nworkers  than  a  long,  formal  initial  assessment. 
Diagnostic  practices  should  not  exclude  the  learner  from 
participating  in  the  educational  process. 

Monitoring  Student  Progress 

Monitoring  student  progress  is  another  important  role  of 
assessment.  Monitoring  helps  instructors  and  students 
identify  achievements  and  tiieir  significance,  and  potential 
barriers  to  further  progress  with  appropriate  remedies. 

A  mutually  useful  assessment  includes  an  applied 
demonstration  by  the  student  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
learned;  the  capability  to  relate  new  learnings  to  other 
appropriate  contexts;  and  implications  for  further  educational 
progress.  Iftformation  from  an  assessment  is  relevant  for 
the  learner,  the  instructor,  and  the  institutional 
administrators. 

For  adult  migrant  farmworkers  in  particular,  assessment 
should  include  and  address  two  overall  needs: 

•  bolstering  self-esteem  and  feelings  of  empowerment;  and 

•  providing  concrete  information  useful  in  directing  their 
own  learning  in  settings  outside  the  classroom. 
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□  The  ability  to  apply 
learned  (»ncepts  to 
new  contexts  is 
important  for  adults. 


□  Feedtjack  is  an 
important  part  of  the 
process  of  monitoring 
student  progress. 


Farmworkers  have 
limited  experience  with 
the  mainstream  work 
culture  and  the 
American  educational 
system. 


For  the  instructor,  assessment  of  student  progress  provides 
new  information  which  may  be  used  to  make  the 
instructiwial  context  more  meaningful  to  the  student  For  the 
institution,  assessment  offers  information  to  help  improve 
the  design  of  the  deliveiy  of  educational  services. 

Student  progress  is  often  measured  through  curriculum- 
based  measures,  using  paper-and-pencil  or  keyboard-based 
input,  with  benchmarks  set  in  terms  of  the  curriculum 
module  or  unit  mastered.  Became  the  ability  to  use  and 
apply  learned  concepts  to  new  contexts  is  so  important 
for  adults,  both  as  outcomes  and  as  a  basis  for  the 
learning  process,  assessment  should  be  oriented  toward 
understanding  the  ability  to  apply  newly  gained  skills.  It 
should  also  provide  occasion  for  formal  dialogue  between 
the  instructor  and  the  learner  about  progress  and  goals. 

Feedback 

Feedback  is  an  important  pan  of  the  process  of  monitoring 
student  progress.  This  may  be  particularly  important  to 
leamei^  who  are  assimilating  cultural  practices  along  wiUi 
educational  content,  such  as  migrant  farmworkers.  The 
educational  experience  helps  to  adjust  horizons,  to  facilitate 
learners'  awareness  of  potential  opportunities,  and  to 
enhance  their  ability  to  make  use  of  these  opportunities. 

These  are  anitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  which,  when 
reinforced,  can  strengthen  problem-solving,  and  reasoning 
and  learning  skills.  Moreover,  this  element  is  central  to  the 
learner  "owning"  the  learning  process  and  being  able  to  cany 
it  beyond  immediate  instructor-student  contexts.  Dialogue 
about  these  goals  constitutes  the  feedback  component  of 
assessment. 

For  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  such  dialogue  may  be 
particularly  crucial  since  many  of  them  have  limited 
experience  with  the  mainstream  work  culture  outside  of 
agriculture  and  with  the  American  educational  system. 
Feedback  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  counseling,  for  offering 
needed  suppon  for  continuous  participation,  and  for  an 
opportunity  to  inform  individuals  about  their  progress.  The 
process  also  facilitates  an  understanding  of  their  perspectives 
on  these  matters. 

In  adult  instruction,  test  scores  are  often  the  primary  vehicle 
for  providing  an  on-going  assessment  of  progress.  Feedback 
to  students  consists  of  dispensing  these  scores  together  with 
a  brief  comment  indicating  praise/recognition  or  consolation. 
This  is  one-way  communication. 
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□  Feedisack  means 
cSscussion  of  a 
student's  attitudes, 
learning  style  and 
problem-solving 
approaches. 


□  The  method  and  type  of 
feedbadc  are  both 
personally  and  culturally 
sensitive. 


□  Farmworf(ers  enter  a 
learning  environment 
with  a  range  of 
strengths  and 
weaknesses. 


While  progress  is  equally  important  to  the  adult  migrant 
farmworker,  and  test  scores  may  be  an  indicator  of  progress, 
they  do  not  reflect  the  value  gained  from  participation  in 
education  programs.  A  famiworker,  in  particular,  generally 
judges  the  value  of  participation  in  more  immediate  and 
practical  terms;  for  example,  a  new  job  opportunity,  added 
capability  to  travel  from  point  A  to  point  B,  or  to  judge 
correctly  the  amount  of  wages  received. 

Feedback  about  learning  progress  and  continuing  skill  needs 
implicitly  means  discussion  of  a  student's  attitudes,  learning 
style  and  problem-solving  approaches.  To  the  extent  that 
these  issues  can  be  discussed  explicitly,  the  learner's 
assimilation  into  new  work  or  social  culture  can  be  cased  and 
the  learning  process  enhanced.  The  importance  of  feedback 
is  best  realized  where  differences  in  understanding  subtle 
problem-solving  behaviors,  and  in  improving  problem- 
solving  techniques,  focus  on  how  to  look  for  errors  and  how 
to  prioritize  errors. 

Problem-identification  and  problem-solving  skills  seem 
particularly  important  for  persons  newly  assimilated  into 
U.S.  culture,  and  who  desire  to  try  out  new  roles  (as  some 
of  the  migrant  farmworkers  do).  A  word  of  caution, 
however,  that  the  method  of  providing  feedback  and  the  type 
of  feedback  are  both  personally  and  culturally  sensitive. 

Individualizing  the  type  of  feedback  and  the  manner  of  its 
presentation  is  imperative.  An  instructor  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  learners  by  providing  the 
same  feedback  in  the  same  way  to  all  adult  migrant 
farmworkers. 

Individualizing  Instruction 

Assessment  information  should  provide  a  basis  for  the 
instructor  to  tailor  the  instructional  process  to  individual 
needs  and  perspectives. 

Adults  engage  in  learning  for  a  purpose,  and  are  most  highly 
motivated  when  what  they  learn  seems  to  serve  their 
purpose  Assessment  of  progress  is  especially  useful  when  it 
can  enhance  the  fulfillment  of  specified  purposes.  This  is  a 
basic  premise  of  successful  educational  interventions.  It 
is  not,  however,  easy  to  accommodate  in  an  environment 
which  attempts  to  serve  many  clients  simultaneously,  as  in 
classroom  settings.  Adult  migrant  farmworkers  are 
motivated  to  learn  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  they  enter  a 
learning  environment  with  a  range  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 
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Q  Varidties  of  needs 
require  varieties  of 
responses  to  produce 
effective  results- 


Varieties  of  needs  require  varieties  of  responses  to 
produce  effective  results.  .In  concrete  terms, 
individualization  (variety)  is  seen  as  the  ability  to  control  the 
following: 

•  the  pace  of  learning 

•  the  focus  of  learning  and  the  content  itself 

•  the  level  at  which  the  content  is  presented 

•  the  sequence  in  which  elements  of  the  content  is 
I^esented 

•  the  medium  (or  media)  of  presentation:  print,  visual, 
kinesthetic 

•  the  type  of  learning  support  (amount  of  interaction  with 
an  instructor  or  aide,  or  the  amount  of  skill  or  concept 
reinforcement) 

Assessment  provides  information  about  the  level  of  mastery 
of  a  skill  or  understanding  of  a  concept,  and  also  provides 
information  on  how  to  best  facilitate  learning. 


□  Student  assessment 
often  produces  results 
which  are  neither 
t>eiievable  nor  reliable. 


ASSESSMENT  CHALLENGES  

Student  assessment  can  be  burdensome  for  staff  and 
participants  alike  and  often  produces  results  which  are 
neither  believable  nor  reliable. 

It  is  a  burden,  in  pan,  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
measuring  hidden  competencies  and  needs;  in  pan,  because 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  evaluate  or  assess,  and  the  emotional 
effects  from  participating  in  it  Few  people  enjoy  being 
evaluated;  few  know  how  to  use  data  from  evaluations 
effectively  or  how  to  provide  feedback  which  will  be  used 
constructively;  and  few  trust  evaluation  data. 

The  point  at  which  assessment  is  conducted,  the  type  of 
assessment  used,  and  students'  familiarity  with  testing 
methods  each  contribute  to  making  the  process  complex  and 
its  results  susceptible  to  unreliability.  Assessment  is  made 
easier  and  more  reliable  when  an  individual  participant  is  the 
focus,  and  when  assessment  addresses  the  student's 
acquired  knowledge  and  skills,  and  their  practical 
applications. 

When  transforming  the  abstractions  mentioned  above  into 
concrete  matters,  both  educators  and  learners  often  encounter 
some  or  all  of  the  following  questions,  which  must  be 
resolved: 
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Q  How  much  time 
should  be  sprint  on 
assessment? 


Something  is  relevant 
when  an  individual 
perceives  that  the 
experience  represents 
something  of  value. 


•  How  much  time  should  be  spent  on  assessment? 

•  How  can  outcomes  be  measured  in  a  meaningful  way? 

•  What  role  do  individual  objectives  play  in  assessment? 

•  What  are  acceptable  standards  of  performance? 

•  How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training 
program  staff  to  assess  consistently  and  effectively? 

•  Whatistobedone  withalltheinfoimation? 
Each  of  these  challenges  is  explored  below. 

How  much  time  should  be  spent  on  assessment?  This 
question  examines  whethei  assessment  will  drive  clients 
away  because  they  do  not  find  it  relevant  to  them  and  are 
frightened  by  it.  A  corollary  of  the  question  is:  should 
learners  be  subjected  to  potential  failure  by  being  asked  to 
tackle  problems  they  can  not  address  (as  in  power  tests)? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  distilled  from  site  visit 
discussions  and  infoimation  about  assessment  techniques  in 
the  literature,  is  that  if  the  assessment  is  relevant  to  the 
individual,  it  will  not  be  a  deterrent. 

What  is  relevance?  The  answer  is  deceptively  simple.  In  an 
educational  context,  something  is  relevant  when  an 
individual  perceives  that  the  experience  represents  something 
of  value.  This  is  enhanced  especially  when  the  assessment 
experience  is  presented  in  a  helping  and  non-threatening 
way.  The  following  factors  must  be  accounted  for  before 
relevance  can  be  detomined: 

•  Assessment  must  address  an  individual's  reasons  for 
participating  in  a  specific  course  of  study  or  action. 

•  Extensive  assessment  is  not  necessarily  relevant  for  all 
individuals  participating  in  an  educational  program. 
Much  depends  on  the  purpose  for  undertaking 
instruction;  for  example,  choosing  to  improve  parenting 
skills  versus  learning  an  occupational  skill.  Assessment 
seems  less  necessary  for  the  former  purpose  than  for  the 
latter. 

•  Both  learner  and  staff  must  clearly  understand  and  talk 
about  the  nature,  purpose  and  function  of  the  assessment 
process.  Questions  such  as:  what  will  it  cost  to  do  it, 
what  will  emerge  from  it,  and  how  results  will  be  used, 
need  answering.for  both  the  participant  and  th*" 
instructor.  Understanding  these  pre-conditions  will  help 
produce  more  reliable  results. 
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•  The  assessment  process  is  usually  an  unfamiliar 
exp^ence  for  the  adult  migrant  farmworker.  (Using  a 
special  pencil  to  blacken  in  squares  on  a  numbered 
answer  sheet  may  be  discomfiting.)  The  student  is 
concerned  with  the  issue  of  whether  to  guess  or  not,  and 
concerned  with  what  the  instructor  will  do  with  the 
infomiation  obtained. 

•  The  uncertainty  of  being  misunderstood  may  deter 
individuals  from  participation  and  may  undermine  the 
reliabiliiy  oi  die  inifomiaticHi  obtained  (Le.,  the  individual 
may  yield  very  different  results  under  other  testing 
circumstances).  For  many  of  the  tests  (especially 
language  tests)  it  is  recommended  that  they  be 
administered  after  the  learner  is  more  familiar  with  the 
educational  environment,  its  protocols  and  expectations. 

•  The  assessment  process  should  not  seek  to  obtain 
information  already  available,  or  for  a  purpose  not 
subscribed  to  by  the  learner. 

•  The  adult  migrant  farmworker  moves  fairly  finequentiy 
and  can  potentially  participate  in  more  assessment  than 
instruction.  Some  may  migrate  before  completing  a 
course  of  study.  Participation  in  repeated  assessments, 
combined  with  an  absence  of  measurable  progress,  is 
generally  disheartening  and  may  deter  continuation  in  the 
program. 

In  such  cases,  a  more  informal  assessment  approach, 
akin  to  counseling,  may  be  used.  When  an  individual 
indicates  the  desire  to  go  beyond  his  or  her  cunent 
status,  then  the  utility  of  more  formal  and  elaborate 
assessment  may  be  discussed. 

□  Site  visit  observations  about  assessment. 

During  visits  to  various  program  sites,  certain  assessment 
approaches  were  observed  in  practice  that  addressed  some  of 
the  aforen^ntioned  challenges,  and  these  led  to  the  following 
observations  by  the  Project  Team: 

•  To  prevent  the  assessment  process  from  potentially 
driving  some  students  away,  the  agency  intake  person 
conducts  a  brief  and  non-threatening  interview,  and  assigns 
new  learners  to  classes  w!iere  instructors  take  over.  A 
friendly,  supportive,  one-Oii-one  introduction  to  the  program 
may  help  build  trust,  confidence,  and  a  feeling  that  the 
institution  cares.  Initial  interviews  may  include  a  light 
exploration  of  potential  obstacles  to  program  completion, 
and  may  provide  a  basis  for  extending  assistance,  as 
appropriate. 
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□  This  practice  may  be 
effectively  combined 
witfi  the  activities  of 
outreach  and  recruiting 


•  Personal  infonnation  gathered  about  new  cnrollees  using 
this  practice  is  necessarily  limited,  but  may  be  acceptable  as  a 
"trade-off'  for  keeping  the  initial  interview  from  becoming 
threatening  or  oveiiy  burdensome  to  the  enrollee.  To  extend 
the  range  of  information  collected,  and  still  maintain  a 
friendly  and  caring  atmosphere,  requires  trained  and 
experienced  counselors  that  many  agencies  are  unable  to 
assign  solely  for  intake  and  registration  purposes. 

•  When  it  becomes  essential  that  more  extensive  data  be 
collected  under  more  controlled  and  foimal  protocols,  it  may 
be  worthwhile  and  timely  for  service  agencies  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  an  "assessment  center."  This  centralized 
activity  may  be  staffed  and  structured  to  perform  various 
related  functions  simultaneously,  and  to  serve  all  students 
throughout  their  entire  period  of  enrollment.  Besides  intake 
assessment,  some  of  these  additional  functions  would  be  to: 

•  identify  and  remedy  Icaming  deficiencies  and  disabilities; 

•  provide  ongoing  personal  and  family  counseling; 

•  identify  barriers  to  program  completion; 

•  take  referral  actions  for  needed  support  services; 

•  assist  in  learning  to  learn  and  in  applying  new  learnings; 

•  provide  help  in  easing  acculturation  and  assimilation 
processes; 

•  function  as  a  centralized  testing  and  certificating  office. 

•  Another  effective  practice  is  more  informal  and  provides 
benefits  related  to  reaching  out  beyond  institutional 
boundaries.  In  this  approach,  program  intake  staff  visit  the 
farmworker  community  members  after  hours  at  home  or  in 
the  labor  camps,  become  acquainted  with  the  residents  and 
take  a  general  inventory  of  interests  and  needs,  both 
educational  and  supportive. 

This  practice  may  be  effectively  combined  with  the 
activities  of  outreach  and  recruiting.  Once  enrollment 
takes  place,  the  information  is  passed  to  instructors  and 
counselors,  and  more  formal  assessments  may  made.  The 
latter  may  form  the  basis  for  beginning  a  "case  management" 
process  for  each  new  smdent 

Two  major  concerns  about  this  practice  focus  on  the  need  for 
exceptionally  well-trained,  bilingual  staff;  and  the  potential 
for  the  informality  of  the  process,  at  least  in  its  initial  stage, 
to  miss  important  infonnation  such  as  Icaming  deficiencies. 
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□  How  can  outcomes  be 
measured  In  a 
meaningful  way? 


□  What  role  do 

individual  objectives 
play  in  assessment? 


Q  It  is  important  to  anchor 
instruction  to  where  the 
student  is. 


How  can  outcomes  be  measured  in  a  n^aningful  way?  This 
question  examines  how  to  assess  tlie  conq^ahscHi  between 
educational  needs  and  attainment  in  a  manner  v/hich  is 
meaningful  to  the  individual  and  iK>t  limited  to  providing  data 
on  minima]  skill  levels. 

As  previously  noted,  the  q}timal  learning  context  for  adult 
migrant  farmworkers  is  likely  to  be  problem-solving 
centered  and  show  immediately  understandable  outcomes. 
This  would  suggest  a  competency  approach  toward 
assessment,  which  seems  to  fit  each  criterion,  and  is  a 
process  students  can  understand  with  less  frustration. 

Defining  and  establishing  priorities  among  competencies, 
being  able  to  use  the  assessment  iq)proach  to  understand 
problem-solving  n^ods,  and  attitudes  toward  learning  and 
working  are  major  concerns.  Competoicies  wdll  be  limiting 
if  they  do  not  relate  to  the  individual's  world  or  are  merely 
minimum  competencies,  not  ones  the  student  values  as 
outcomes.  Again,  the  information  has  to  be  set  within  the 
cultural  context  of  the  learner  to  understand  the  level  of 
peifonnance. 

Ideally,  the  assessment  will  go  beyond  the  development  of  a 
base  level  score,  and  will  shed  light  on  ccmtributory  factcH^ 
such  as:  self-image  as  a  learner,  particular  deficits,  and  lack 
of  attention  to  one  part  of  a  problem  because  another  part  is 
mate  culturally  fan^liar. 

What  role  do  individual  objectives  play  in  assessment?  This 
question  addresses  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  tailor 
measurement  objectives  to  individual  goals  and  interests. 
The  dilenoma  is  one  of  how  much  information  should  be 
collected;  how  broad  a  base  of  information  is  needed  or 
desirable  when  learners  state  their  occupational  choices  as, 
for  exan^le,  cosmetician  or  constniction  worker? 

The  research  notes  the  inqxxtance  of  aiK;boring  instruction  to 
where  the  individual  is,  and  that  instruction  is  likely  to  be 
more  successful  if  it  is  perceived  as  functional  by  learners. 
This  view,  however,  presumes  that  an  individual!  is  firmly 
attached  to  a  given  set  of  objectives  or  goals,  which  may  not 
betl^case. 

An  adult  migrant  farmworker,  with  limited  knowledge  of 
alternative  occupations  and  the  skills  and  abilities  required  to 
perform  them,  is  more  likely  to  consider  an  objective  or  goal 
that  is  perceived  to  be  within  his  or  her  capabilities. 
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Assessment  is  as  much 
counseiing  and  values 
clarification  as  it 
collection  of  objective 
data. 


Assessment  may  be 
viewed  as  a  concomitant 
part  of  the  learning 
process  and  not 
necessarily  as 
precursory. 


□  Its  aim  is  to  show 

learners  what  they  need 
to  do  to  reach  clearly 
identified  objectives. 


Assessment  is  as  much  counseling  and  values 
clar^ication  as  it  is  collection  of  objective  data.  While 
individual  goals  and  objeciives  may  be  provisional,  a  values 
orientaticm  or  clariHcation  process  can  indicate  how  aware 
individuals  are  of  alternatives,  and  how  fumly  attached  they 
are  to  nominal  goals.  Recognition  of  current  skills  and 
abilities,  self-concept  as  a  leamcr,  and  the  ability  to  learn 
new  skills  may  be  as  important  to  the  fannworker  population 
as  compiling  basic  infom:)ation  on  their  ability  to  read,  write 
and  compute. 

The  onus  is  placed  squarely  on  the  organization  to  provide 
counseling  for  individual  career  and  life  development  Basic 
information  on  current  levels  of  reading  and  math  ability  are 
then  appropriate  for  reflecting  an  individual's  current 
capabilities  and  for  projecting  directions  in  which  to  proceed 
with  instruction. 

Assessment  may  be  viewed  pz  a  concomitant  part  of  the 
learning  process  and  not  necessarily  as  precursory.  Initial 
placeinent  in  classes  (since  the  number  of  classes  is  likely  to 
be  limited)  is  less  troublesome  than  understanding  what  the 
individual  already  knows  about  a  topic  under  study.  Initial 
placement  in  classes  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of 
assessment  information  if  sufficient  discussion  and 
counseling  is  possible. 

An  individual's  objectives  suggest  class  or  learning  topic 
appropriateness;  an  individualized  approach  within  a  class  (a 
contract,  for  example)  can  interrelate  counselor,  job 
developer  and  instructor  information  with  students*  interests 
to  indicate  assessment  information  needed  and  how  the 
information  is  to  be  us^. 

The  result  of  such  an  individually  based  assessment 
approach  is  a  portfolio  describing  the  individual  in  terms  of 
skills,  goals  and  implications  for  successful  learning 
strategies.  The  function  of  the  contract  is  to  promote 
clarification  of  the  nature  of  the  instructional  goals  and  of  the 
processes  between  teacher  and  learner. 

Assessment  is  formative  in  that  it  provides  a  forum  for 
exploration  of  options  and  information  on  specific  needs 
requiring  attention.  Its  aim  is  to  show  learners  what  they 
need  to  do  to  reach  clearly  identified  objectives.  Later  in 
the  process  it  also  serves  to  identify  and  measure  changes, 
and  their  importance  and  meaning  for  learner  and  teacher. 
This  role,  in  particular,  is  imponant  for  many  adult  migrant 
farmworkers,  who  must  build  capabilities  at  the  same 
time  as  self-esteem. 
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Q  The  frame  of  reference 
tends  to  be  the 
8ut>group  with  whom 
they  live  and  work. 


What  are  acceptable 
standards  of 
performance? 


Differences  in  geographic  regions  and  among  farmworkers; 
for  example,  single  vosus  family  workers,  are  important. 
Family  workers  m^  live  in  migrant  can^s  and  stay  thoe  for 
longCT  poiods  of  tinre.  Single  and  unacconqianied  workm 
may  live  in  a  variety  of  informal  settings  and  remain  in  one 
place  for  shorter  periods.  The  frame  of  reference,  however, 
for  both  family  and  single  workers,  tends  to  be  the  subgroup 
with  whom  they  live  and  work. 

In  many  cases,  the  same  subgroups  return  to  work  on  the 
same  fanns  each  year,  and  travel  with  members  of  their 
extended  families.  These  conditions  yield  special 
implications  bearing  on  assessment: 

•  The  types  of  skills  which  arc  assessed  affect  perceptions 
nf  abUi^  levels. 

•  The  type  of  assessment  utilized  (written  or  oral; 
hypothetical    practical)  affects  skill  level  estimates. 

•  Information  provided  to  learners  about  the  assessment, 
and  feedback  about  its  results  and  meaning,  is  likely  to 
affect  skill  level  estimates. 

•  The  points  at  which  assessment  is  conducted  arc  likely  to 
affect  skill  level  estimates. 

Measurement  objectives  need  to  account  for  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  as  well  as  individual 
objectives.  Migrant  farmworkers  bring  with  them  a  pattern 
of  migration  which  affects  their  participation  in  educational 
settings.  Assessment  for  them  takes  on  a  special  burden:  it 
should  facilitate  their  involvement  in  the  educational  process 
and  not  serve  solely  to  provide  documentation. 

What  arc  acceptable  standards  of  performance?  This  is  a 
question  applying  to  both  formative  and  summative 
assessment.  In  &  formative  context,  it  is  stated  as:  If  one 
completes  a  math  module  with  75%  correct  score,  is  that 
sufficient  or  should  it  be  90  or  100%?  How  does  the  issue  of 
transferability  to  other  contexts  come  into  play?  In  a 
summative  context,  the  question  becomes:  How  much  of  a 
gain  represents  significant  learning? 

With  respect  to  individual  ongoing  performance  (the 
formative  context)  the  issues  involved  are  the  related  ones 
of  validity  of  the  measurement  device  and  the  reasons 
underlying  the  scores*  departure  from  100%.  The 
benchmark  for  performance  is  essentially  the  ability  to  use 
the  skill  reliably  and  appropriately  in  different  contexts.  An 
individual  who  needs  to  understand  how  to  get  from  point  A 
to  point  B  would  no  doubt  wish  to  be  able  to  do  this 
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efficiently  100%  of  the  time.  Reasons  for  not  doing  so  might 
stem  from: 

•  insufficient  skills,  (e.g.  not  having  sufficient  language 
acquisition  to  ask  or  understand  directions); 

•  adequacy  of  learner's  attention  to  the  task  or  task 
elements,  (e.g.  misunderstanding  the  importance  of  a 
direction  to  turn  off  an  exit  ramp); 

•  inability  to  make  use  of  a  known  skill,  (e.g.  how  to 
develop  a  sufficient  orientation  to  new  areas  prior  to 
taking  a  trip  in  order  to  understand  the  reference  points 
people  are  likely  so  mention); 

•  insufficient  and  inappropriate  information  or  material, 
(e.g.  a  sufficiently  detailed  map;  knowledge  that  the 
same  town  may  be  in  different  counties); 

•  not  remcmbm  ng  skills; 

•  lack  of  practice  in  relating  the  skill  to  a  different  context, 
(e.g.  traveling  on  the  road  as  opposed  to  tracking  on  a 
map). 

To  some  extent,  an  appropriate  level  of  performance  has  to 
do  with  the  reasons  underiying  the  errors,  the  conditions 
under  which  mistakes  are  likely  to  occur,  and  the  level  of 
tolerance  for  mistakes. 

Many  of  rhc  underiying  reasons  listed  above  indicate 
particular  learning  deficits:  some  of  these  are  language 
acquisition  issues;  some  are  related  to  the  assimilation  of 
foreign-bom  persons  into  the  American  culture;  others  to 
problem-solving  approaches,  which  may  need  to  be  adjusted 
for  travel  in  the  U.S.  on  fast-moving  freeways  with  few 
towns  available  at  which  to  ask  directions.  The  benchmark 
set  for  assessment  should  take  into  account  the  reasons 
underlying  success  and  failure,  and  should  imply  some  real 
world  (or  simulated)  test  of  learned  skills. 

In  the  summative  context,  a  benchmark  for  learning 
generally  has  been  assumed  to  be  one  grade  level  in  a  subject 
for  each  100  related  instructional  hours.  This  is  for  the 
median  performance  of  the  class  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for 
any  individual  within  it 

This  l»nchmark  is  troublesome,  however,  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  because  grade  level  is  not  necessarily  related 
to  ability  to  use  the  skill  in  a  real-life  context.  Secondly, 
because  an  adult  may  possess  some  of  the  skills  associated 
with  grade  level,  though  not  all,  and  this  is  likely  to  lead  to 
either  under-  or  overstating  learning  gains. 


□  The  benchmark  for 
assessment  shoutd 
impty  some  real  woild 
test  of  learned  skills. 
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Q  How  much  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on 
training  program 
staff  to  assess 
consistently  and 
effectively? 


The  reliat^Uty  of  test 
scores  is  partially 
dependent  on  the 
testing  techniques 
used. 


This  is  where  individual  objectives  come  into  ph, .  G)niplex 
though  it  may  seem,  in  a  summative  context,  the 
comparison  of  benchmarks  between  entry  and  exit  is  a 
comparison  of  a  profile  of  an  individual  at  both  times. 
Thinking  of  the  profile  as  a  portfolio,  its  minimum  contents 
would  be  skills*  competencies,  interests  and  attitudes. 
Language  and  basic  skills  test  scores  may  be  part  of  the 
portfolio,  as  well.  They  suggest  gains,  but  do  not  take  into 
account  the  individual's  ability  to  use  skills  outside  the  test 
context,  nor  the  ability  to  make  lifestyle  adjustments. 

How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training  program 
staff  to  assess  consistently  and  effectively?  While  the  subject 
of  staff  training  is  considered  frequently,  it  assumes  primary 
importance  when  discussing  the  administration  and 
interpretation  of  test  scores.  Even  criterion-based 
performance  tests  are  known  to  recognize  different  levels  of 
response  as  "competent,*'  (for  what  appears  to  be  the  "same" 
skill),  depending  on  the  assessor  and  the  particular 
objectives  of  the  program. 

Given  these  testing  inconsistencies,  the  limited  staff  time 
available,  and  the  shortage  of  staff  or  frequency  of 
turnovers,  the  question  tecomes:  How  much  effon  should 
be  made  to  train  program  staff  to  condua  assessment? 

The  reliability  of  test  scores  is  panially  dependent  on  the 
testing  techniques  used.  To  obtain  maximum  results, 
directions  should  be  explained  in  language  which  the  learner 
understands;  a  comfortable  physical  environment  should  be 
available;  and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  the 
assessment  should  be  provided  to  promote  understanding  by 
the  learner. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  psychometricians  and 
evaluators  enthusiastically  suppon  the  training  of  test 
administrators.  The  question  of  training  program  staff, 
however,  is  complicated  by  constraints  on  staff  time  and 
resources.  It  is  complicated  further  by  the  difficulty  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  good  instructional  staff  for  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  programs. 

An  answer  to  the  question  is  to  examine  carefully  the  role 
assessment  plays  in  instruction.  If  the  premises  proposed 
earlier  are  accepted,  to  wit: 

*  assessment  is  a  part  of  and  not  a  precursor  of  instruction; 
and 

*  instruction  and  assessment  are  toth  structured  to  entail 
extensive  one-on-one  counseling;  then 
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Time  specifically 
dedicated  to  staff 
developinent  is  rare  in 
adult  educational 
settings. 


What  is  to  be  done 
with  all  the 
infonnation? 


If  you  are  not  going 
to  use  It,  do  not 
collect  It! 


□  Keep  ongoing  records 
of  tfie  student's 
attainments,  strengths 
and  continuing  needs. 


•    training  staff  in  administering  and  interpreting 
assessment  is  primarily  counseling. 

Training  in  counseling,  identification  of  problems 
experienced  in  assimilating  into  other  cultures,  identification 
of  learning  issues  and  how  to  address  then;,  and 
identification  of  barriers  to  program  participation  and  how  to 
address  them,  are  all  central  to  learners'  successes.  How  to 
administer  a  specific  test  reliably  is  important:  when  and 
why  it  should  be  administered,  and  what  it  tells  beyond 
the  instructor's  clinical  observations,  are  equally 
important. 

Time  specifically  dedicated  to  staff  development  and  problem 
solving  is  rare  in  adult  educational  settings.  However,  these 
professional  activities  are  likely  to  make  an  imponant 
contribution  to  achieving  effective  program  outcomes.  They 
can  serve  to  re-focus  the  instructor's  attention  on  the 
learner's  unmet  needs,  and  on  the  implications  of  instruction 
on  the  learner's  performance  outside  the  classroom  context. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  information?  Student 
assessment  generates  a  great  deal  of  information;  each  piece 
helps  to  create  a  more  complete  picture  of  an  individual  and 
of  a  program.  A  primary  nile-of-ihumb  for  data  collection  is: 
If  you  are  not  going  to  use  it,  do  not  collect  it.  It  wastes 
valuable  time  and  energy,  and  does  not  benefit  either  the 
student  or  the  program  unless  effectively  applied.  What  does 
this  mean? 

Many  adult  migrant  farmworkers  leave  a  program  before 
achieving  their  goals.  They  may,  however  return  to  the 
program  in  subsequent  months  or  years.  An  effective 
program  can  facilitate  this  prospect  by  adopting  the 
following  practices: 

Keep  ongoing  records  of  the  individual's  attainments, 
strengths  and  needs.  This  procedure  is  aided  by  the  use  of  a 
computerized  database,  but  it  can  also  be  accomplished  with 
a  manual  filing  system.  Such  recordkeeping  is  beneficial  for 
the  following  reasons:  the  student's  learning  program  can  be 
activated  immediately  upon  re-entry;  it  promotes  a  positive 
relationship  with  the  student  by  demonstrating  an  interest  in 
and  concern  for  his  or  her  history  and  achie\c-:nents;  it 
documents  the  student's  evolving  insights  on  growth, 
orientation  and  goals,  approaches  to  problem  solving,  and 
patterns  of  skill  development  which  may  assist  in 
instruction. 
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Q  Interpret  the  information 
collected  and  provide 
direct  feedback  about  it. 


□  Setf-esteem  is  as 
important  to  at&iR 
migrant  famworkers  as  it 
is  to  other  people. 


□  fndviduals' 

performances  provide 
importartf  data  for 
refining  a  program. 


Interpret  the  information  collected  and  provide  direct 
feedback  about  it.Assi:ssment  is  a  potential  wedge  in 
assisting  farmworkers  to  explore  funher  educational, 
personal  enhancement,  or  career  training  programs.  It 
represents  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  both  the  assessor  and  the  student  and,  to  be  most 
effecdve,  should  cukninate  in  direct,  positive,  constructive 
and  timely  feedback. 

In  assessing,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  fostering  a  sense 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  student  or  complacency  on  the 
part  of  program  staff.  Se^-esteem  is  as  important  to  advit 
migrant  farmworkers  as  it  is  to  other  people.  Many  are 
school  dinopouts,  or  have  nad  unsatisfactory  educational 
expoiences.  They  are  unsure  of  their  ability  to  progress  in 
an  educational  program;  and  frequently  feel  too  old,  or 
trapped  in  their  way  of  life,  to  undertake  previously 
unrewarding  challenges. 

A  useful  way  to  facilitate  the  educational  proczzz  is  to 
express  confidence  in  the  student's  ability  to  learn  by 
building  upon  previously  acquired  skills;  to  reaffirm  how 
these  skills  have  been  useful  in  the  past;  and  to  recognize  and 
commend  the  progress  he  or  she  has  made  in  meeting 
previous  goals  and  in  setting  new  ones. 

Use  individual  data  as  a  starting  point  for  program 
assessment  Information  gathered  through  the  assessment 
process  about  an  individual's  performance  and  participation 
in  any  given  progiam  provides  an  important  basis  for 
refining  programs,  and  the  recruiting  efforts  which  are  a 
significant  component  of  them. 

The  data  often  illuminate  unmet  needs  which  present  a 
barrier  to  the  student's  participation;  it  may  also  reveal  that 
specific  staff  support  services  are  needed  in  order  to  address 
particular  problems  or  concerns;  for  example,  help  in 
reducing  stress  due  to  asiimilation,  in  determining  career 
skills  needs,  or  in  integrating  language  and  math  skills  into 
functional  competency  arenas. 

While  it  is  not  prudent  to  apply  assumptions  gleaned  from  an 
individual  assessment  profile  to  an  entire  group  of  potential 
or  actual  program  panicipants,  the  data  does  provide  a 
valuable  starting  point  for  discerning  patterns  in  the  target 
IK>puIation  and,  therefore,  a  basis  for  determining  allocation 
of  botii  human  and  financial  resources. 
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Migrant  farmworkers 
have  Httle  test-taking 
experience. 


A  low  tevei  of  English 
proficiency  is  an 
inipediment  to  test- 
taking. 


ALTERNATIVE  ASSESSMENT 
PROCESSES  

Many  adult  migrant  farmworkers  come  to  an  educational 
setting  with  little  test-taking  experience  and  an  unfamiliarity 
with  "school  procedures."  The  question  then  bccoiMS  one  of 
choosing  assessment  techniques  most  appropriate  for  this 
population,  and  which  will  be  perceived  by  the  participants 
as  valid,  thereby  helping  to  motivate  them  to  perform  well 
and  think  positively  of  the  experience. 

Based  on  a  description  of  the  general  educational  needs  of 
the  farmworker  population,  the  following  are  of  primary 
importance,  in  terms  of  competency  or  skill  acquisition 
rather  than  grade  level: 

•  Selected  measurement  techniques  are  problem-centered. 

•  Items  are  framed  in  concrete  rather  than  hypothetical 
terms. 

•  Procedures  for  participating  in  the  assessment  arc 
straightforward  and  unambiguous. 

•  The  information  obtained  is  relevant  and  purposeful. 

Even  in  cases  where  administering  a  written  test  is 
warranted,  a  low  level  of  English  proficiency  is  an 
impediment  to  test-taking  for  many  migrant  farmworkers. 
Selection  of  assessment  tools  using  criteria  specifically 
aimed  at  facilitating  performance  by  those  who  are  limited  in 
English  proficiency  is  very  important.  Examples  of  these 
criteria  are: 

•  Uses  graphics  and  illustrations  as  well  as  text  modes  to 
present  a  concept; 

•  Provides  clear  spatial  arrangements  of  text  and  drawings; 

•  Has  simple  descriptions  of  the  steps  entailed  in  basic 
operations; 

•  Provides  realistic  and  concrete  examples; 

•  Employs  active  voice  and  simple  sentence  structures; 

•  Uses  standard  vocabulary; 

•  If  establishing  relationships  among  concepts  is  important 
to  the  assessment,  then  it  employs  concrete 
representation  of  those  relationships; 

•  Uses  content  which  is  culturally  sensitive  and 
linguistically  responsive  to  the  learner. 
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No  less  important  as  considerations  in  deciding  what 
assessment  instrument  to  use  are  the  level  of  content,  length 
of  time  to  administer,  and  utility  of  the  results. 

The  best  way  to  address  the  question  of  which  instrument  to 
choose,  however,  is  in  terms  of  the  purpose  of  the 
assessment  Is  it  placement,  progress,  documentation  of 
outcomes,  and  analysis  of  institutional  contribution  to 
outcomes? 

In  the  following  discussion,  we  indicate  criteria  for  each  of 
these  purposes,  and  identify  strengths  and  weaki^esses  of 
each.  The  three  main  types  of  assessment  pix>cesses  are 
criterion-referenced,  normed  tests  and  competency-based 
approaches.  We  have  includni  informal  measures  as  well, 
since  a  many  assessments  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  end 
as  informal  discussions  (counseling). 

Criterion-referenced  Tests,  These  refer  to  performance 
assessments  judged  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined 
benchmark  for  acceptability  or  utility.  While  criterion- 
referenced  tests  generally  appear  attractive  for  this 
population,  since  they  are  often  problem-oriented. 

Normed  Tests.  These  refer  to  performances  judged  in 
relation  to  how  other  individuals  jwrform  on  similar  items. 
Normed  tests  may  be  useful  in  order  to  refine  benchmarks  of 
skill  mastery,  and  to  document  overall  and  specific  user 
performance. 

Competency-based  Tests.  These  refer  to  performance 
judged  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  perforai  fundamental  life  or 
vocational  tasks.  Assessment  includes  both  mastery  and 
functional  competency  concerns  and,  depending  on  the 
objective  of  the  individual,  minimal  skills  in  a  certain  area 
may  not  be  sufficient,  so  all  three  types  of  tests  (and 
informal  assessment,  as  well)  may  be  relevant 

References.  A  number  of  references  describe  assessment 
tools  for  use  in  adult  basic  skills  education  progranjS.  The 
Division  of  Adult  Education  and  Literacy,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  has  published  a  digest  of  methods  used  in 
evaluating  adult  education.  Kentucky's  State  Department  of 
Education,  in  conjunction  with  Morchead  State  University, 
developed  a  state-wide  institutional  self-assessment  tool 
focusing  on  instructional  content.  The  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  CASAS,  and  San  Francisco  State 
University  collaborated  to  provide  a  similar  institutional 
inventory  for  adult  basic  education  and  Amnesty  Education 
program  classes. 
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are  criterion-referenced, 
nonned  tests  and 
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New  York's  State  Department  of  Education  prepared  a 
Source  Book  for  Evaluating  Special  Projects  in  Adult  and 
Continuing  Education.  This  comprehensive  document 
summarizes  scheduling  and  administrative  procedures, 
necessary  program  staff  training,  factors  influencing 
program  effects,  provides  sample  forms  for  obtaining 
information  from  program  panicipants  and  for  use  in 
evaluating  staff  development  workshops. 

□  None  has  been  No  specific  instrument  is  recommended,  as  none  has  been 

developed  with  adult  developed  with  adult  migrant  farmworkers  in  mind,  nor 
irtgramfarmwofkefsin      normed  for  this  population,  and  each  possesses  strengths 

and  weaknesses.  Moreover,  adult  migrant  farmworkers 
are  not  a  homogeneous  group.  Tnere  is  a  range  of  variation 
among  them  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when  selecting 
the  assessment  approach. 

Most  program  sites  that  were  visited  incorporate  migrant 
farmworkers  into  classes  with  other  participants,  and  use  the 
same  assessment  tools  for  all  students  (usually  the  Test  of 
Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE),  Adult  Basic  Literacy 
Education  (ABLE)  or  Comprehensive  Adult  Student 
Assessment  System  (CASAS). 

Under  these  conditions,  adult  education  practitioners  need  to 
understand  how  to  gauge  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
different  approaches  for  assessing  adult  migrant 
farmworkers.  The  Description  of  Selected  Tests  in  this 
section  provides  a  review  of  the  most  commonly  used 
assessment  instruments. 


SUMMARY 


Program  Impact  is 
especially  difficult  to 
assess  with 
famwofKers. 


□  Emphasize  learning  as 
life-based  and  not 
program-based. 


The  issue  of  program  impact  is  especially  difficult  to  assess 
with  adult  migrant  farmworkers.  They  may  not  remain 
enrolled  in  a  program  for  enough  time  to  make  traditional 
measurement  tools  valid,  and  they  may  leave  before 
standardized  measurement  tools  can  be  applied.  The 
difficulty  in  using  traditional  impact  assessment  tools  is 
compounded  by  the  following  factors:  few  tools  are  geared 
to  adult  learners  who  are  functioning  at  very  low  levels  of 
literacy,  who  work  in  atypical  occupations  and  who  live  in 
unusual  circumstances. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  study  is  to  emphasize  learning 
as  life-based  and  not  program-based.  One  course  of  study 
is  a  wedge  that  opens  a  door  to  life-long  learning  potential, 
and  any  measurement  tools  have  to  support  a  portfolio 
approach  to  assessment. 
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Q  Provide  both  learners  The  rationale  for  recommending  the  portfolio  approach  to 
and  instnjctors  with  an  assessment  is  based  on  the  individual  nature  of  learning  for 
inslmctlonal  anchor.        adult  migrant  farmworkers.  In  essence*  the  controlled 

documentadon  of  a  series  of  comprehensive  interviews  that 
build  a  record  of  needs,  attainments,  ciosswalking  skills  and 
competencies.  The  point  of  the  record  is  to  provide  both 
learners  and  instructors  with  an  instructional  anchor,  to  give 
direction  to  the  learning  process,  and  to  illustrate  the 
leladonship  of  learning  to  progress  in  achieving  life  goals. 

The  two  program  sites  visited  that  offered  individual  learning 
plans  used  the  portfolio  approach  with  their  clients.  At  some 
sites,  this  approach  was  used  in  individual  classes,  or  in 
partial  fonn  as  an  output  from  computer-based  instruction, 
but  only  for  basic  skills.  Most  program  sites  used  the  TABE 
and  curriculum  based  measures  as  indicators  of  gained  basic 
education  skills,  and  the  CASAS  Listening,  ESLOA  tests 
and  curriculum  basni  measures  as  indicators  of  gained 
language  proficiency. 

In  some  instances,  migrant  farmworkers  were  available  to  be 
tested,  but  had  moved  on  before  learning  the  results;  in  other 
instances,  these  students  were  not  available  to  take  the  tests. 


Separating  Language  Proficiency  From  Skill 
Development 

Most  programs  visited  did  not  integrate  ESL  and  basic  skill 
instruction.  Two  competency-based  programs  did  integrate 
them  (the  Migrant  Center  at  BOCES-Geneseo,  New  York, 
and  the  Center  fcs-  £niq>loyment  Training  in  California). 

Q  Learrting  deficiencies  Advantages  to  the  learner  of  the  integrated  programming 
were  addressed  in  a  were  evident  in  the  way  students  proceeded  to  accomplish 
holistic  approach.  their  personal  educational  and  vocational  goals  concurrently, 

aiKi  the  way  in  which  learning  deficiencies  were  addressed  in 
a  holistic  approach.  A  disadvantage  was  that  a  general  plan 
for  achieving  at  least  minimum  overall  proficiency  with 
language  and  in  basic  skills  at  the  same  time  was  not 
articulated  and  tended  to  become  lost.  Only  those  skills 
inmiediately  relevant  to  the  competency  in  focus  tended  to  be 
addressed. 

Programs  that  separated  improving  language  proficiency 
from  basic  educational  skills  did  have  models  for  minimum 
academic  competency  standards  in  ESL  and  basic  skills,  but 
often  these  competencies  did  not  relate  to  each  other,  anvi 
were  not  integrated.  In  this  situation,  learners  emerged  with 
some  academic  skills  and  some  language  skills,  but  the 
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ability  to  apply  academic  skills  to  their  lives  outside  the 
learning  environment  may  have  been  diminished 

□  One  program  offered        Only  one  program  systematically  offered  basic  skills  in  the 
basic  skills  in  the  student's  language  of  preference,  and  taught  English  as  a 

student's  language  of  Second  Language  (ESL)  separately.  Tne  raUonalc  behind 
preference.  these  offerings  was  student  driven.  Their  clientele  was 

predominantly  adult  migrant  farmworkers;  the  season  they 
attended  was  short  and  interrupted,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
sequence  instructional  strands. 
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PART  TWO 

Part  Two  of  the  Student  Assessment  Section  consists  of  detailed,  descriptive 
irtformation  about  learning  plans,  tests,  tools,  measures,  checklists  and  other  program 
applications  intended  to  help  practitioners  of  Adult  Education  meet  the  basic 
education  and  literacy  needs  of  the  migrant  farmworker  population. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SELECTED  TESTS 


□  Tests  of  Language  Proficiency 

•  Basic  English  SIcills  Test  (BEST) 
Publisher:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 

Time:  oral  interview  takes  approximately  10-20  minutes 

Designed  for  low  language  proficient  non-native  English  speakers.  The  test  has  two 
sections:  oral  proficiency  and  literacy.  Oral  proficiency  is  tested  using  an  interview 
approach  which  assesses  pronunciation,  comprehension,  communication,  and  fluency. 
Scoring  is  performance-based.  A  few  reading  and  writing  items  are  included.  Literacy  test 
section  focuses  on  reading  and  writing  skills  in  more  depth. 

•  CASAS  Listening  Test 

Publisher  California  Department  of  Education 
Time:  can  be  administered  individually  or  to  groups 

Listening  test  is  used  to  assess  passive  or  receptive  comprehension  for  placement  in  ESL 
classes;  does  not  assess  the  speaking  of  English  or  interactive  comprehension  of  oral 
English. 

•  English  as  a  Second  Language  Oral  Assessment  (ESLOA) 
Publishen  Literacy  Volunteers  of  America 

Time:  individually  administered,  approximately  10-15  minutes 

Measures  non-native  English  speakers*  proficiency  in  following  directions  and  using 
specific  English  patterns  and  basic  vocabulary. 

•  HELP 

Publisher:  Alemany  Press 
Time:  individually  based 

Targeted  for  students  with  very  basic  level  English  skills  to  identify  literacy  and  oral  levels 
and  to  facilitate  placement.  Scoring  is  based  on  ability  to  communicate  rather  than  on 
grammatical  stmcmring. 
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•  New  York  State  Placement  Test  (NYSPLAC) 
Publisher  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
Time:  15-20  minutes 

J^^^-  ^S'  ^^^T^  "^'^^  ^"""^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^"S^»sh  skills  to  identify  oral  and 
communication  profiaency  in  order  to  faciUtate  placement 

Q  Tests  of  Basic  Educational  Skills 

•  Adult  Basic  Learning  Examination  (ABLE) 
Publishcn  The  Psychological  Coiporation 

Time:  unknown 

Oriented  to  skiUs  taught  in  grades  U12.  Two  equivalent  forms  allow  pre-  and  post-tesiing 
A  locator  test  is  available  to  match  the  learners'  skiU  levels  to  the  appropriate  testlevcl. 

•  Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System  (CASAS) 
Publisher  California  Department  of  Education 

Hme:  depends  on  the  test 

^^"^       '"^  ^  « Reamer's  ability  to  apply  basic  skills  to 

n  ^^  A^''™^*'^ cntenon-based.  Multiple  forms  with  score  ranges  correlated 
to  SPL  I-vn.  Also  appropnatc  for  adults  with  disabilities. 

•  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE) 
Publisher  CTB/McGraw  Hill 

Time:  4-5  hours 

Oriented  to  skills  taught  in  grades  4-12.  A  locator  test  is  available  for  matching  learner  skill 
levels  to  test  levels.  Students  with  skills  below  grade  4  will  find  the  test  difficdL 

•  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT) 

Publisher  Jastak  Associates.  Inc. 

Time:  5  minutes;  administered  individually  or  to  groups 

ScOTcd  by  hand;  takes  less  than  5  minutes  and  yields  percentile  and  standard  scores;  useful 
for  diagnosing  leammg  difficulties  with  mathematics 

□  Sources  Used  In  Reviewing  Tests 

Business  CouncU  for  Effective  Literacy  (BCEL).  Standardized  Tests:  Their  Use  and 
Misuse,  Pubhcation  No.  22,  January  1990. 

Sticht,  T.G.  Testing  and  Assessment  in  Adult  Basic  Education  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language.  Paper  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Adult 
Education  and  Literacy,  January  1990. 

U.S.  Dep^cnt  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Guidelines  for  English  Language 
Training  (ELT)  Programs,  MELT  Work  Group,  December  1988. 
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DEVELOPMEtfT  OF  LEARNING  PLANS  AND  PLACEMENT  ASSESSMENT 

Once  an  individual  has  expressed  interest  in  improving  basic  skills,  an  assessment  to 
determine  cunent  skills  levels  can  be  made  that  will  facilitate  a  successful  learning  program. 
What  skills  should  the  learning  program  include  in  order  to  be  most  useful  for  this  person? 
What  entry  level  would  be  most  beneficial?  How  can  a  new  learner  be  made  to  feel  at  ease? 
Appropriate  considerations  are: 

•  skill  needs 

•  current  skill  levels 

•  unexpected  skill  gaps 

•  learning  strategy  issues 

•  learning  disabilities 

Placement  is  the  best  time  to  anticipate  program  exit  results  by  fostering  long  term  goals, 
realistic  expectations  of  what  the  individual  can  achieve  during  participation  in  the  program, 
understanding  benchmarks  for  success,  for  identifying  levels  of  confidence  in  ability  to 
apply  gained  skills  and  concepts,  and  for  developing  an  und'irstanding  of  likely  barriers  to 
successful  continuation,  and  appropriate  pr  gram  resources  to  assist  them.  These  are  based 
on: 

•  Areas  and  degrees  of  self-esteem  as  a  leamer,  and  level  of  confidence  in  the  learning 
process. 

•  Learning  goals,  interests,  career  orientations,  and  expectations  for  learning  outcomes. 
»    Learning  style  preferences. 

•  Previous  experiences  in  educational  contexts;  how  they  have  worked  and  not  worked 
for  the  leamer. 

Characteristics  of  the  educational  context  may  impede  participation.  Eliciting  expectations 
about  barriers  to  successful  program  participation  and  development  of  strategies  to  address 
them  may  be  of  key  importance  for  understanding  why  learning  is  progressing  as  it  is  with 
the  student,  and  to  facilitate  outcomes.  Suppon  services  such  as  counseling,  inter-agency 
referral,  and  job  development  are  often  essential  to  die  panicipation  of  limited-English 
proficient  adults  in  educational  programs.  This  entails  discussion  of: 

•  Time  constraints  on  the  leamer. 

•  Family  and  community  obligations. 

•  Financial  responsibilities  (and  potential  expiration  of  employment  or  unemployment 
benefits). 

•  Lack  of  knowledge  of  available  community  and  educational  services. 

Different  techniques  and  tools  are  used  to  elicit  information.  A  discussion  of  various 
approaches,  as  they  pertain  to  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  follows: 
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Self-Assessment 

Method.  A  striciured  oral  interview  for  program  placement  with  a  counselor/job 
developer  conducted  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  the  language  of  choice.  Time:  30  to  60 
minutes. 

Appropriate  Students.  All  learners  upon  entry  into  the  program. 

Topics.  Language,  previous  educational  experience  and  background,  work  history  and 
goals,  personal  interests  and  goals,  attitudes  toward  oneself  as  a  learner  (and  self-concept), 
learning  characteristics  (rate,  style,  motivation),  skill  strengths  and  needs,  financial  status, 
support  system  (famiUes,  friends,  etc.),  barriers  (transportation,  hcaltii,  attitudinal. 
motivational,  etc.),  source  of  any  resistance  (e.g.  fear  of  the  unfamiliar,  fear  of  failure,  fear 
of  getting  stuck  in  a  particular  learning  or  job  track,  family  or  peer  pressure.) 

Description  and  Purpose.  A  brief  interview  wiUi  a  counselor  focusing  on  personal 
goals,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  learner.  No  notes  are  taken  during  the  interview.  A 
report  is  completed  after  the  interview,  and  a  copy  is  given  to  the  lernicr  and  discussed 
during  subsequent  progress  evaluations.  The  interview  forms  part  of  a  goal  setting  process. 
It  is  also  useful  for  helping  the  student  become  aware  of  other  educational  and  career 
possibilities  with  their  attendant  skills. 

Strengtlis  of  the  Approach.  It  is  an  student's  own  report  of  orientation  toward  school, 
and  to  the  extent  die  interviewer  can  build  a  rappon  with  the  student,  the  student  is  the  best 
informant  Moreover,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  welcome  the  individual  as  a  person,  then  as  a 
learner,  and  help  him  or  her  adjust  to  what  may  be  a  new  role.  It  also  serves  to  establish  the 
institution  or  agency  as  a  personal  resource. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  The  report  may  not  be  an  accurate  representation  of 
learners*  abilities  or  experiences.  Inaccurate  estimates  of  students'  self-appraised  skills  may 
contribute  to  incorrect  perceptions  of  die  learners'  real  goals. 

Aptitude  Measures  for  Placennent 

Method.  The  learner  is  asked  to  perform  a  real-life  sample  task,  eiUier  orally  or  written, 
with  die  help  of  the  counselor,  in  the  language  of  the  student's  choice.  Time:  5  to  7 
minutes. 

Appropriate  Students.  Students  desiring  basic  skills  classes  who  may  have  very  low 
skill  levels  and/or  have  limited  educational  goals. 

Topics.  Language,  reasoning  and  math  in  a  context  of  reading  a  check  stub  or  a  class 
schedule  and  describing  what  it  means,  or  interpreting  the  story  a  photograph  depicts. 

Description  and  Purpose.  This  is  a  very  small  sample  of  an  individual's  ability  to 
perform  a  functional  task  involving  basic  reading  and  madi  skills.  If  the  task  is  carefully 
chosen,  die  result  is  a  more  accurate  placement  of  an  individual  within  lower  level  basic 
skills  classes.  The  small  sample  of  reasding  and  analysis  can  suggest  wheUier  language, 
skill  needs,  assimilation  issues,  or  problem-solving  and  reasoning  issues  are  of  primary 
concern. 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  This  is  a  short  and  easy  task  which  can  generate 
additional  discussion  about  goals  and  interests  in  undertaking  learning.  By  explaining  why 
the  task  is  presented  and  identifying  the  results,  a  learning-centered  rapport  can  be 
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facilitated  which  draws  the  individual  into  the  education  process.  It  is  most  appropriate  for 
the  individual  who  speaks  English  as  a  second  language^  who  has  had  some  but  not  much 
formal  education,  and  who  is  more  interested  in  parenting  or  another  limited  educational 
goal  than  someone  who  is  committed  to  a  more  extensive  educatioiL 

Weakneses  of  the  Approach.  The  task  designed  can  be  inappropriate  and  turn  the 
person  off  unless  it  is  presented  appropriately  (e.g.  perhaps  as  a  routine  educational  entry 
procedure).  Results  can  be  misinterpreted  because  of  particular  values  the  learner  holds 
which  are  not  shared  by  the  test  administrator.  Shyness  may  also  inhibit  response.  In 
addition,  this  technique  does  not  provide  a  good  basis  for  analysis  of  learning  gains. 

Skills  Tests 

Method.  A  standardized  test,  administered  by  a  counselor  in  a  skill,  car^r  and  personal 
exploration  context  A  criterion-referenced  or  competency-based  test  represents  a  problem- 
oriented  approach. 

Appropriate  Students.  Students  engaging  in  educational  development  for  the  G.E.D. 
sec(mdary  education  or  career-related  purposes. 

Topics.  A  verbal  section  usually  measures  the  ability  to  use  language  to  recognize 
meaning,  conduct  error  analyses  and  causal  analyses.  A  math  section  measures  the  ability 
to  perform  basic  math  operations  and  operations  ne^ed  to  function  successfully  in  society, 
e.g.  use  of  fractions,  decimals. 

Description  and  Purpose.  This  technique  provides  an  in-depth  exanunation  of  a 
students'  skill  levels  and  needs  in  academic  and  functional  arenas.  It  is  useful  as  a  basis  for 
program  impact  analysis  (a  pre-test  for  an  individual),  as  well  as  serving  as  an  indicator  of 
particular  skills  a  student  has  mastered. 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  This  approach  is  more  accurate  than  the  critical  incident 
approach  in  identifying  individuals  with  good  reasoning  skills  but  poor  verbal  sidlls.  It  can 
target  individual  skills  on  which  the  person  needs  to  focus  and  can  serve  as  the  basis  of 
development  of  an  educational  plan  with  the  student 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  This  approach  generally  relies  on  paper  and  pencil-in 
the  verbal  segment,  which  may  be  a  problem  for  some  students  with  good  reasoning  and 
math  skills  but  poor  reading  and  writing  skills.  The  approach  may  also  be  associated  with 
measurement  error  as  a  result  of  cultural  bias  or  because  of  poor  correlation  between 
performance  measures  and  academic  or  vocational  success.  Performance  on  individual 
tasks  or  problems  may  not  be  related  to  the  ability  to  leam  quickly  or  to  solve  real  world 
problems  in  real  life  situations.  Yet  real-world  coping  skills  are  substantial  elements  of 
farmworkers'  goals  and  the  strengths  some  may  bring  to  the  learning  process.  One 
approach  to  addressing  this  problem  simulates  a  context  within  which  to  measure  skill 
peiformance.  Work  samples  are  examples  of  this;  they  comb,  :  skills  education  and 
employment  training. 

Work  Samples 

Method.  Participation  in  an  extensive  assessment  process  administered  by  a  counselor  or 
job  developer  trained  in  the  process.  Time:  up  to  3  hours. 
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Appropriate  Students.  Students  preparing  for  careers  or  interested  in  changing  careers 
or  involved  in  career  exploration  and  development. 

Topics.  Specific  math,  reading,  mechanical,  and  coordination  aptitude. 

Description  and  Purpose.  Structured  opportunities  to  practice  some  of  the  basic  skills 
required  by  a  particular  job  (such  as  cooking/baking,  office  practice,  heating/air 
conditioning).  Sonjc  are  specific  occupation  oriented;  others  abstracts  skills  required  for 
specific  job  families.  Performance  on  a  battery  of  increasingly  complex  tasks,  is  assessed 
to  allow  the  counselor  to  identify  likely  compatibility  witii  ^ific  job  types. 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  Use  of  work  samples  may  minimize  contamination  from 
verbal  weaknesses  while  providing  more  accurate  information  on  students'  interests  and 
aptitudes.  May  provide  a  way  to  test  out  interest  in  different  career  contexts. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  Tasks  or  task  procedures  are  often  unfairiliar  to 
individuals  not  raised  in  tiic  United  States  or  who  do  not  have  much  experience  with 
mainstream  culture.  If  tested  too  early  in  the  educational  process,  therefore,  these 
individuals  may  find  they  show  no  or  littic  aptinide  for  arenas  tiiat  they  may  in  fact  be  good 
at.  This  is  also  an  expensive  assessment  approach  in  terms  of  materials,  training,  and  time 
involved  in  the  assessment 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLACEMENT 
ASSESSMENT  METHODS 


Placement  is  perhaps  most  sensitive  to  the  differences  between  migrant  farmworkers  and 
other  peculation  groups  (e.g.  differences  in  cultural  orientations,  previous  experiences,  and 
individual  goals  and  interests).  In  the  sites  visited,  disparate  approaches  were  used  At  two 
sites  (in  New  York  State  and  in  California),  individual  learning  plans  were  designed,  and 
assessment  was  individually  bastti. 

At  the  Migrant  Education  Center  of  the  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 
(BOCES)  at  (jeneseo.  New  York,  for  example,  learners  desiring  the  General  Education 
Diploma  (GED)  were  assessed  using  the  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE),  while 
students  desiring  increased  literacy  skills  for  parenting  and  other  life  concern  areas, 
participated  in  informal  oral  assessment  Students  desiring  formal  ESL  classes,  participated 
in  class-relevant  and  assessment  using  curriculum-based  measures.  At  the  Center  for 
Employment  Training  (CET)  in  California,  no  pre-entry  assessment  is  used.  In-take 
interviews  lead  to  development  of  an  individual  learning  plan  based  on  career  goals,  and 
basic  skill  needs  arc  addressed  within  the  occupational  context 

These  programs  have  developed  their  own  indicators  of  language  proficiency  and  basic 
skill  needs  (although  Uiey  also  used  standardized  measures,  depending  on  students'  goals), 
and  during  initial  placement  expectations  for  learning  outcomes  and  barriers  to  participation 
were  addressed  directly.  Staff  in  both  programs,  however,  also  indicated  that  few 
assessment  techniques  appropriate  to  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  with  skills  below  fifth 
grade  were  available. 

Other  sites  visited  used  a  variety  of  tests  in  combination  with  a  brief,  general  skills-oriented 
interview,  as  their  approach  toward  placement  or  assessment.  Few  focused  discussion  on 
long-term  goals  and  how  current  learning  activities  fit  in,  or  on  barriers  \o  participation. 
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The  reason:  few  were  set  up  to  accommodate  different  learning  programs  based  on  these 
criteria. 

Among  the  tests  used  for  placement  were,  for  language  proficiency,  an  adaption  of  the  ESL 
Oral  Assessment  (ESLOA)  and  the  CASAS  Listening  Test.  Personnel  using  them  stated 
that  each  of  these  gave  an  indication  of  the  proficiency  level  of  a  student,  but  were  not 
really  useful  for  placement;  they  were  not  diagnostic  and  not  directly  relevant  to  the  design 
of  the  programs  in  which  they  were  used.  Among  the  tests  for  placement  in  basic  skills 
learning  programs  were  the  TABE  Locator  Test,  the  ABLE,  and  CASAS  Test  of  Basic 
Skills.  None  of  these  was  seen  to  be  particularly  appropriate  for  learners  starting  at  the  low 
skill  levels  (in  one  progrnn  about  grade  2.3),  for  learners  oriented  toward  very  pardcular 
solving  life  rather  than  academic  problems,  or  for  learners  not  familiar  with  this  culture. 
But  program  personnel  saw  no  alternative,  given  need  to  document  progress  of  students  in 
their  programs.  « 


TOOLS  FOR  MONITORING  PROGRESS 

Over  the  course  of  the  learning  period,  measurement  of  progress  provides  both  a 
motivational  and  a  heurii»dc  tool.  Motivation  is  enhanced  when  individuals  can  see  progress 
toward  goals  they  value.  These  issues  parallel  those  of  concern  during  program  placement: 

•  Basic  and  higher  order  skills/concepts  mastered. 

•  Basic  and  higher  order  skill/concepts  needs. 

•  Problems  in  learning  particular  skills/concepts 

•  Prt^lcms  in  applying  learned  skill/concept. 

•  New  learning  strategies  acquired. 

•  Problems  identified  related  to  learning  strategies  utilized 

«  Changes  in  attitudes  related  to  utility  of  gained  skills  or  knowledge  and  ability  to  apply 
learning  outcomes  to  different  life  situations. 

At  times  when  progress  is  noted,  an  individual  may  be  receptive  to  examining  how  they 
incorporate  learned  skills  in  their  strategies  for  solving  concrete  problems,  indicating 
willingness  to  consider  new  risks  in  career  or  life  development  Analysis  of  learners' 
progress  is  not  an  activity  that  can  be  routinely  consigned  to  test  administration  and 
scoring.  Progress  analysis  is  something  to  be  conducted  at  regular  intervals  during  program 
participation,  with  dialogue  and  feedback  on  issues  that  are  relevant  to  the  curriculum  and 
personal  goals.  The  following  discusses  different  approaches  to  measurement  of  progress. 

Individual  Performance  Objectives 

Method.  Use  of  learning  plans  developed  during  the  intake  interview  to  indic;.te  relevant 
benchmarks.  Benchmarks  are  then  checked  off  in  consultation  with  a  counselor,  after 
preliminary  tasks  have  been  completed  satisfactorily. 

Appropriate  Students.  Students  participating  in  career  awareness  or  other  educational 
contexts  not  centering  on  academic  skills. 

Topics.  Checklist  based  on  individual  objectives  for  performance. 
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Description  and  Purpose.  Learning  plans  developed  are  generally  based  on  job  or 
occupational  analyses.  Objectives  included  should  be  sequenced  (based  on  masteiy  of  prc- 
skiUs)  and  stipulate  the  precise  nature  of  the  output  required  and  how  it  is  evaluated  (e.g. 
what  one  would  sec  if  the  benchmark  were  reached).  The  assessment  approach  generally 
emphasizes  either  competency  or  knowledge.  In  competency-based  assessment  rating 
scales  are  applied  to  behavior  (problem  solving,  body  position,  or  some  other  unobtrusive 
indicator  of  performance).  For  assessment  of  knowledge,  rating  is  made  relevant  to 
demonstration  of  the  basic  math  and  reading  skills  that  are  central  and  essential  to  the  task, 
for  example,  adding  fractions  of  inches  to  calculate  an  amount  of  needed  material. 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  One  of  the  primary  benefits  is  that  progress  is  made 
meaningful  to  the  student  Another  is  that  progress,  being  within  the  context  of  movement 
toward  a  specific  goal,  is  relatively  easier  to  define  and  measure.  Student  and  counselor 
have  worked  together  to  develop  the  learning  plan  to  represent  something  meaningful  to  the 
student,  progress  toward  being  able  to  obtain  or  be  promoted  within  a  certain  type  of  job. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  The  level  of  performance  is  not  measured 
competitively,  thus  the  meaningfulness  of  progress  may  not  hold  up  outside  the  classroom, 
unless  the  benchmarks  are  carefully  crafted.  Additionally,  to  the  extent  that  time  between 
benchmarks  may  be  uneven,  so  that  an  individual  makes  a  lot  of  progress  at  the  beginning 
(one  point)  but  little  progress  in  the  middle  (another  point)  or  toward  the  end  of  the  learning 
cycle,  the  process  may  actually  retard  feedback  and  learning.  Long  periods  without  the 
ability  to  show  progress  undermine  motivation. 

Performance  Tests 

Curriculum-k)ased  Measures 

Method.  Use  of  summary  tasks  or  tests  (i.c.  unit  tests),  dc  .»ped  by  the  designer  of  the 
curriculum  in  use,  to  establish  the  level  of  perfonmance  n(  ,sary  to  proceed  to  the  next 
module  or  unit.  Commercially  published  texts  or  computer-  scd  curricula  tend  to  provide 
these  instruments.  Instructors  also  have  developed  their  ow  . 

Appropriate  Students.  Those  participating  in  the  relevant  academic-based  program. 

Topics.  Topics  covered  in  the  curriculum  unit  placed  and  their  application  in  relevant 
contexts. 

Description  and  Purpose.  After  individuals  have  worked  on  topics  grouped  under  the 
same  concept,  and/or  think  they  are  ready  to  move  on  to  another  topic  or  another  level,  they 
often  take  a  test  on  the  material  they  think  they  have  mastered.  This  test  may  be  slightly 
more  advanced  than  the  practice  items  they  have  worked  on  to  date,  but  is  closely  and 
explicitly  related  to  the  curriculum  on  which  they  arc  working.  Results  from  taking  the  test 
indicate  tiie  level  of  mastery  and  die  particular  problems  the  individual  had  in  taking  the  test 
(problems  missed  and  where  the  curriculum  covered  the  concepts  underlying  those 
problems).  The  individual  can  then  specifically  target  needed  remediation. 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  The  assessment  specifically  addresses  the  material 
learned,  thus  it  is  likely  to  be  fair.  In  so  doing  it  also  provides  another  chance  to  practice 
learned  skills,  identify  problem  areas,  and  indicate  how  to  work  on  Uiem  funhcr.  The 
student,  by  this  time,  understands  the  procedures  for  taking  the  tests  and  for  performing 
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well  (e.g  how  to  answer  the  questions  and  whether  or  not  to  guess);  thus  test  design  and 
content  are  not  likely  to  interfere  with  level  of  performance.  By  being  closely  connected  to 
the  instructional  approach,  it  can  generate  niore  information  about  individual  interests, 
strengths  and  skill  needs,  and  do  so  more  easily,  than  external  assessment  'nstruments.  If, 
in  so  doing,  these  cumculum  based  measures  serve  to  generate  naturally  leamer-instnictor 
communication,  the  instrument  or  measures  are  perfonning  another  in^rtant  funcdon. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  Unit  tests  are  more  likely  to  be  drill  and  practice 
oriented  than  problem-solving  or  reasoning  oriented.  They  are  also  unlikely  to  test  the 
ability  to  apply  skills  learned  to  life  or  work  contexts.  Understanding  how  the  learned 
knowledge  or  skills  relate  to  previous  learning,  and  ability  to  use  the  concepts  or  skills  in 
coiK;ert  with  each  other,  shoukl  be  part  of  the  test  of  mastery.  Since  the  measures  seem  pan 
of  the  routine  of  instruction,  an  additional  problem  is  the  temptation  not  to  m?Jce  full  use  of 
the  outcomes  and  the  danger  that  test  scoirs  become  the  major  vehicle  of  feedback.  For  this 
population  in  particular,  that  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective. 

The  Simulation  Approach 

Method.  Use  of  In-basket  and  other  simulated-performance  techniques  to  indicate  whether 
the  individual  can  apply  the  learned  skills  and  knowledge  to  new  situations.  Time:  one  to 
two  hours. 

Appropriate  Students.  Those  involved  in  skills  development  for  reasons  related  to 
career  development,  educational  development,  or  development  of  better  life  skill  strategies. 
It  is  usually  reserved  for  applying  high  level  management  skills,  but  is  not  exclusively  for 
this  purpose. 

Topics.  Topics  include  basic  math,  language,  communication,  reasoning  and  problem- 
solving  skills  embedded  in  a  problem  that  is  relevant  to  life  outside  the  classroom. 

Description  and  Purpose.  This  is  either  a  computer-based  or  assessment  center-based 
approach.  Simulation  necessitates  a  trained  test  administrator  and  special  materials  (or 
specially  developed  computer  program).  The  purpose  is  to  test  the  skills  developed,  in  a 
new  and  relevant  setting.  Assessment  of  performance  is  usually  based  both  on  the  process 
leading  to  solution  and  the  nature  of  the  solution  of  the  ;;!ated  problem.  Peiformance 
entails  using  skills  appropriately  as  well  as  the  understana't^g  how  and  why  they  are 
appix}priate.  This  dual  focus  brings  into  assessment,  along  with  sKill  competencies,  a  focus 
on  ability  to  conununicate  and  to  understand  workplace  values. 

Strengths  of  th^  Approach.  Simulated  situations  utilize  standardized  tasks,  thus 
performance  competency  is  relatively  easy  to  judge.  Since  it  focuses  on  the  application  of 
skills  to  a  real  problem,  not  only  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  calculation  itself  (for 
example),  the  learner  demonstrates  both  skill  mastery  and  particular  problems  in  applying 
them  in  a  context.  Thus  it  can  challenge  the  individual  and  perform  a  constructive  role  in 
provoking  discussion  of  values  such  as  workplace  prcKiuctivity,  communication,  and 
attitude  issues.  These  latter  are  less  likely  to  come  into  focus  in  other  testing  contexts. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  Three  weaknesses  are  (1)  the  long  amount  of  time 
required  to  develop  and  assess  using  these  techniques,  (2)  the  possibility  of  bias,  namely 
that  the  "correct*'  decision  may  not  be  correct  for  all  job  candidates  or  for  all  given  job 
contexts  (thus  challenging  the  validity  of  the  performance  test),  and  (3)  the  amount  of 
follow-up  required.  The  results  from  simulations  are  very  sensitive  in  that  they  are  likely  to 
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raise  issues  about  values  and  communication  style.  They  are  both  sensitive  for  the 
individual  taking  the  test  and  for  the  instructor  adminisiaing  and  monitoring  it  A  good  deal 
of  discussion  and  feedback  will  be  required  to  inteiprct  and  use  the  results  appropriately. 

Summary  of  Tools  for  Monitoring  Progress 

Conducting  interviews,  use  of  curriculum  based  measures,  and  simulated  scenarios  where 
problems  require  skills  to  be  applied  to  new  life  and  occupational  issues  are  the  techniques 
which  seem  most  appropriate  for  adult  migrant  farmworiccrs. 

In  the  program  sites  visited,  the  interview  component  was  highly  regarded  While  infonnal 
button-hole  discussions  seemed  feasible,  scheduling  time  on  an  ongoing  systematic  basis 
did  not  seem  to  fit  in  well  with  class-based  instruction.  This  was  not  a  problem  where 
programs  were  individualized,  but  even  these  programs  experienced  difficulty  maintaining 
a  gestalt  picture  of  the  individual  learner,  such  as  goals,  progress,  needs  in  basic  skill 
areas,  competency  areas,  and  language  proficiency.  Staff  meetings  focusing  on  identifying 
problems  in  learning  progress  were  reported  as  hclpfiil  at  one  site. 

When  instruction  was  broken  up  into  "subject  areas,"  assessment  tended  to  focus  on  skill 
progress  in  that  area,  and  not  on  how  it  affected  other  skill  areas  or  competency  needs.  This 
was  particularly  difficult  when  language  instruction  was  required  to  come  first,  before 
instruction  in  basic  skills.  For  adult  migrant  farmworkers  this  organization  may  pose 
special  concern  because  of  the  interruptions  in  their  educational  program  and  desire  to  see 
progress  which  is  tangible  and  meaningful  to  them. 

Almost  all  sites  used  curriculum-based  measures  rather  than  any  standardized  measure  to 
indicate  progress.  Sites  using  the  computer-based  instruction  we  saw  had  tiie  ability  to 
examine  how  a  farmworiccr  does  individually  during  multiple  periods  of  participation,  or 
how  farmworkers  do  as  a  group,  but  it  was  not  clear  tiicy  used  it  or  what  they  did  with  it. 
Few  sites  indicated  skill  simulations  were  accessible  as  a  means  of  measuring  progress. 
Ability  to  apply  skills  used  was  generally  assessed  through  drill  and  practice  sets. 
Exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  sites  that  specifically  developed  individual  learning  plans, 
and  a  site  which  developed  homeworic  activities  involving  students  in  applying  vocabulary, 
reading  and  math  skills  in  the  context  where  they  were  living. 

All  site  personnel  agreed  that  identification  of  skill  gaps  and  specific  learning  disabiUties 
were  difficult  to  incorporate  into  assessment,  and  had  experienced  difficulty  doing  so. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  POST-PROGRAM  OUTCOMES 

After  concluding  a  course  of  study,  the  question  of  how  much  value  was  added  by 
participating  is  a  question  of  program  impact  Did  the  participants  leam  something  that  was 
valued  by  them  and  important  to  their  lives?  Will  tiie  participants  be  able  to  use  what  they 
have  learned  in  the  context  of  their  own  lives;  and  how  has  participation  in  Uie  program 
changed  their  lives?  What  pans  of  program  participation  were  more  meaningful  for  them? 
Program  impact  is  usually  reported  as  gain  in  learning  (measured  in  terms  of  percentile  or 
grade  equivalent  score).  Special  concerns  about  impact  on  adult  migrant  farmworkers  arc: 

•    Valued  basic  and  higher  order  skills/concepts  and  competencies  were  gained  from 
program  participation. 
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•  Pdsit'.ve  attitudes  toward  the  CHitcomes  were  gained  from  participation  in  the  prograra. 

•  Self-confidence  in  ability  to  use  program  outcomes  was  enhanced  through  program 
participation. 

Sometimes  impact  is  rqiorted  as  gains  in  specific  performance  competencies  (ability  to  read 
a  book  at  x  level  or  create  a  viable  resume).  A  problem  for  some  learners  is  the  utility  of 
competency  outside  the  learning  context  For  example,  does  developing  a  resume  really 
serve  a  migrant  farmworker?  Are  the  skills  learned  for  the  competency  transferable  for 
addressing  other  life  matters?.  In  the  case  of  the  resume  example,  is  the  usefulness  of  the 
skills  learned  in  developing  the  resume,  consciously  understood  and  transferable  to  other 
forms  of  cononunicadon  skills,  such  as  an  oral  job  interview?  Issues  of  concern  related  to 
impact,  then,  are: 

•  Transfoability  of  gained  basic  and  higher  order  skills,  concepts  and  competencies. 

•  Relevance  of  gained  basic  aiid  higher  order  skills,  concepts  ?nd  competencies  to  overall 
student  goals  and  the  institution's  mission. 

Associated  with  the  impact  of  the  program  on  a  given  individual,  is  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  wapBCi  was  achieved.  These  are  both  individual  and  institutional  issues.  From  an 
individual  perspective,  the  issue  is  both  how  quickly  the  person  gained  and  whether  the 
gain  was  sufficient  to  significantly  increase  capabilities  in  work,  social  or  personal  areas. 
These  combined  gains  are  perceived  as  efficiency  of  learning  design  and  effectiveness  of 
learning  design. 

From  an  institutional  viewpoint,  the  issues  arc  what  son  of  learner  benefited  most,  what 
elements  of  the  program  seem  to  contribute  most  to  the  impact  experienced,  and  whether 
particular  instructional  elements  need  to  be  strengthened.  Questions  raised  by  agency 
introspection  would  include: 

•  Could  outreach  and  recruitment  activities  be  targeted  better? 

•  How  could  the  efficiency  of  the  learning  be  improved? 

•  Is  the  nature  of  program  impact  consonant  widi  the  institutional  mission? 

There  are,  of  course,  multiple  perspectives  about  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  progran. 
intact,  the  participants  themselves,  tfie  program  and  an  evaluator,  and  each  perspective  has 
validity. 

The  participant  is  the  natural  informant  about  the  range  of  areas  in  which  Uie  program  had 
impact,  the  nature  of  the  impact,  specific  feedback  concerning  factors  contributing  to 
program  impact,  and  satisfaction  witfi  the  results.  Program  staff  often  have  a  different  view 
of  participants,  however.  They  can  see  how  individuals  changed  over  the  course  of 
program  participation;  how  different  instructional  elements  seemed  to  affect  participants 
differently;  and  die  relative  utility  of  each  of  the  program  elements.  Participants  and  staff 
may  have  different  attinides  about  the  nature  and  level  of  impact,  and  the  factors  and  forces 
contributing  to  them. 

Issues  arising  in  the  evaluation  of  impact,  especially  with  regard  to  farmworker 
populations,  deal  with: 

•  The  length  of  time  .  annworkers  are  able  to  sustain  participation  in  an  instructional 
program  (extent  of  pi  >gram  Uiey  experienced  and  reliability  of  outcomes  tested). 
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•  The  appropriateness  of  the  tests  in  measuring  the  skills  and  behavior,  and  their 
appropriateness  to  the  culture  in  which  are  expected  to  be  ^plied. 

•  The  difficulty  of  separating  language  i^ds  from  other  skill  and  social  needs. 

No  single  nneasure  of  impact  has  proven  superior  to  any  others  in  adequacy  to  assess 
impact  of  educational  programs  on  individual  farmworker  learners.  The  recommended 
approach,  then,  is  a  combination  of  instruments  reflective  of  the  given  purpose  of  the 
program  and  the  level  of  entering  skill,  and  infused  with  a  great  deal  of  one-on-one 
counseling  Approaches  addressing  the  issue  of  impact  arc  discussed  below. 

Normed  or  Criterion-referenced  Tests. 

Method.  Use  of  tests  which  are  independent  of  the  curriculum  as  pre-  and  post-tests  to 
indicate  which  objectives  a  student  is  capable  of  demonstrating  mastery  over.  Grade  is 
based  on  ability  to  demonstrate  mastery  (varying  percentages  ot  correct  responses,  or 
ability  to  conaplete  a  certain  number  of  problems  within  a  given  time  period).  Each  test  is  a 
gate  establishing  eligibility  for  proceeding  to  the  next  objective.  Language  of  a  test  may  be 
cither  English  or  the  home  language  of  the  student.  Pre-post  forms  of  a  test  should  be 
different  but,  of  course,  reliably  comparable. 

Appropriate  Students.  Primarily  students  enrolled  in  academic  skills  programs;  otiier 
individuals  who  are  familiar  with  test-taking  procedures  may  also  be  appropriate  if  they 
want  to  demonstrate  mastery  in  basic  skills.  Students  to  whom  one  can  make  this  a 
meaningful  experience. 

Topics.  Basic  language,  reading  and  matii  skills. 

Description  and  Purpose.  Two  types  of  tests  (normed  and  criterion-referenced),  both 
generally  paper  and  pencil,  are  often  used  to  test  program  impact  Examples  of  these  tests 
are  the  TABE  and  the  ABLE  (both  norm-referenced  tests),  the  CASAS  an  example  of 
criterion-referenced  (this  is  not  an  exhaustive  ust).  The  aim  is  to  (1)  provide  the  student 
with  a  measure  indicating  capabilities  and  knowledge  gained,  (2)  provide  the  student  with 
F^'rticular  areas  on  which  to  focus  attention  in  order  to  enhance  his/her  valued  capabilities 
and  knowledge. 

Norm-referenced  tests  include  essays,  multiple  choice,  true-false,  and  tests  using  the  Cloze 
(or  fiU-in)  technique.  Advantages  of  such  tests  are  tiiat  they  permit  rather  rapid  student 
assessment,  also  are  relatively  easy  to  administer  and  to  score,  especially  when  compared 
to  the  performance  simulations. 

Criterion  referenced  tests  can  be  paper-and-pencil  or  require  performance  to  be 
demonstrated  through  simulation.  The  norm  referenced  tests  are  more  appropriate  when 
information  has  to  be  learned;  criterion  referenced  arc  particularly  useful  when  transference 
of  skills  to  a  completion  of  a  particular  task  is  required.  Generally,  the  more  complex  an 
objective  to  be  learned,  and  tiie  broader  tiie  area  that  the  student  will  be  tested  over,  the 
greater  the  number  of  items  required  on  the  test 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  Use  of  standardized  tests  can  provide  students  with 
information  about  how  Uiey  are  doing  in  a  broader  context  tiian  curriculum  based  measures 
provide.  To  the  extent  tiiat  the  instruments  represent  a  generally  accepted  repertoire  of  skills 
needed  for  performance  of  work  and  life  tasks,  the  outcomes  described  by  them  more 
reliably  indicate  competence  levels  than  results  from  curriculum  based  or  informal 
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assessments  of  progress.  If  the  outcomes  from  the  tests  are  discussed  with  the  student  and 
interpreted  with  regard  to  meaning  in  the  context  of  their  lives  and  goals,  then  the  tests  can 
fulfill  a  positive  function. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  These  tests  are  not  part  of  the  curriculum  and  thus  may 
not  be  fairly  testing  outcomes  from  the  learning  experience.  Outcomes  from  them«  then, 
need  to  be  inteipreted  in  consultation  with  the  student  about  what  his  or  her  goals  are  and 
what  the  instruction  was  in  which  they  participated.  While  the  nature  of  the  test  is  not  a 
weakness  in  itself  (unless  it  is  somehow  biased  in  the  contexts  discussed  against  or  for 
farmworkers*  cultural  emphases),  lack  of  appropriate  follow-up  often  is  a  weakness. 
Tempmtion  is  to  let  the  test  scores  serve  as  thc^  :  iback  for  performance.  They  are, 
however,  grossly  inadequate  as  the  main  vehicle  jt  iterpreting  perfonnance  for  adults, 
who  come  to  the  educational  process  with  spec  r  expectations  for  use  of  the  skills. 
Moreover,  they  generally  do  not  address  use  of  reasoning,  attitude  and  conmiunication 
issues.  Thus  these  tests  may  be  appropriate  for  pan  of  an  arsenal  of  program  impact 
assessment  techniques,  but  should  not  be  considered  the  only  measure  of  impact. 

Self-Report  of  Program  Impact 

Method.  This  is  a  series  of  structured  open-ended  oral  interviews,  taking  about  20 
minutes  to  a  half  hour.  It  is  really  a  dialogue  not  a  formal  interview  setting;  although 
standard  topics  are  to  be  covered  in  each  interview  to  ensure  the  program  obtains  similar 
information  from  its  participants.  The  interview  protocol  is  the  agenda  of  topics  to  cover 
(this  is  the  structure  ensuring  similar  infomiation);  the  specific  content  covered  in  each  topic 
is  driven  primarily  by  the  learners*  responses  and  what  the  counselor  makes  of  them  (the 
open-ended  aspect). 

Interviews  are  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  the  instructional  process,  during  its  course, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  There  may  be  multiple  conclusions  of  it  (if  the  individual  needs 
to  leave  before  the  official  end  to  a  cycle,  foi  example);  in  this  case,  an  interview  should 
certainly  be  conducted  prior  to  exit.  Although  subject  to  interpretation,  self-report  data  does 
provide  potential  for  prc-post  impact  analyses  through  comparison  of  the  individual's 
profile  of  skills  pre  and  post-program  participation. 

Data  from  the  inter^ews  are  generally  qualitative  (although  some  satisfaction  scales  may  be 
quantifiable),  and  are  used  to  understand  how  students  learned  and  prospered  in  the 
program.  A  variety  of  tools  have  been  used,  usually  developed  by  the  program. 

Appropriate  Students.  All. 

Topics.  Learners*  goals,  interests,  perceptions  of  self,  satisfaction  with  the  instructional 
approach,  perceptions  of  program  outcomes,  manner  in  which  will  use  program  outcomes, 
recommendations  for  changes  in  instructional  suppon  and  emphasis. 

Description  and  Purpose.  Self-report  is  an  important  tool  for  insuring  program 
accountability  and  for  understanding  how  die  program  could  be  changed  to  increase 
effectiveness  and  efficiency.  It  is  journalistic  in  much  of  its  form,  asking  the  individual  to 
assess  (in  terms  with  which  they  are  comfortable)  what  they  did  during  the  instructional 
process  that  was  meaningful  or  important  to  them,  how  they  think  about  the  impact  of  the 
program  for  their  own  lives,  what  problems  are  they  experiencing  applying  what  they've 
learned,  and  how  the  program  could  be  more  effective  and/or  efficient  for  them. 
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"Die  interviews  highlight  the  utility  of  the  program  for  the  panicipants  and.  through 
discussion  of  its  applicability,  can  encourage  the  learner  to  apply  the  skills  and  knowledge 
gained.  By  discussing  problems  in  using  the  knowledge,  the  interviews  can  foster  the  use 
of  problem-identification  and  solving  strategies  in  the  arena  of  the  person's  personal  and 
professional  development,  and  can  contribute  to  developing  strategies  for  solving  the 
problems  they  present. 

The  interviews  also  serve  to  elicit  infoimation  for  the  program  about  the  impact  of  changes 
in  program  content  and  structure  on  participants*  perceptions  of  program  utility.  Reports  of 
their  actual  use  of  skills  gained  can  inform  program  designers  about  the  appropriateness  of 
the  instructional  approach  for  a  particular  population.  For  the  migrant  farmworker 
population,  the  self-report  can  also  be  an  important  keep-in-touch  tool  while  tiiey  are  away 
from  the  learning  context. 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  The  interviews  essentially  are  pan  of  a  counseling 
process,  tiius  they  serve  to  build  rapport  (demonstrate  tiie  program  cares  about  them  and  is 
trying  to  design  a  learning  experience  which  will  be  useful  for  them)  while  eliciting 
important  information  about  influential  features  of  the  learning  process  and  outcomes  to- 
date  from  it  Interview  information,  tiien.  provides  a  natural  way  to  discuss  personal  goals, 
interests  and  development  With  a  population  that  has  limited  concept  of  opportunities 
available  to  tiiem  and/or  successful  experience  in  making  use  of  those  opportunities,  these 
assessment  techniques  are  extremely  important.  They  provide  a  forum  to  begin  addressing 
assimilation,  attitude,  and  self-concept  issues  in  conjunction  witii  skills  gained  and  needed. 
Understanding  and  bolstering  learners*  perceptions  of  tiic  importance  of  tiic  skills  and 
knowledge  which  they  have  gained,  how  it  builds  off  of  what  tiiey  have  and  how  it  relates 
to  their  lives  is  fundamental  to  positive  program  impact. 

IVeaknesses  of  the  Approach.  Information  obtained  from  these  interviews  has  to  be 
fairiy  specific  to  be  useful.  Often  tiie  interviewer  accepts  general  responses  which  hide  (or 
are  a  cultural  cipher)  for  more  specific  attitudes  toward,  or  feelings  about,  the  role  of  this 
instruction  in  their  lives.  Interpretation  of  general  infonnation  is  difficult. 

Beyond  this,  however,  information  obtained  Uirough  this  process  is  very  sensitive  to 
interviewer  characteristics  (what  he  or  she  is  attuned  to  hear)  and  learner  reactions  to  tiic 
context  (how  comfortable  he  or  she  is  in  tiie  interview  situation  and  what  tiicy  iwrceivc  tiie 
role  of  tiie  learner  is).  It  is  most  helpful  if  tiie  interviewer  is  familiar  witii  tiicir  culture  and 
can  botii  phrase  questions  and  interpret  responses  to  best  elicit  information.  The  protocol, 
however,  should  be  fairly  specific  about  tiie  type  of  infoimation  to  be  reported  and  tiie  form 
of  tiie  report;  otiierwisc  tiic  best  infoonaticn  will  be  tiie  information  tiie  interviewer  wants 
to  report. 

Review  of  Program  Records,  Short-term  Impact  Assessment 

Method.  Review  of  program  records  (or  for  computerized  systems,  tagging  information 
for  generation  of  a  report),  and  interviews  witii  staff,  to  elicit  infoimation  relevant  to  how 
tiie  program  had  its  impact.  CASAS  Institutional  Self-Assessment  Measures  (ISAM)  is  a 
sample  of  such  a  review.  The  asseisment  forms  a  basis  for  an  analysis  of  program  impact 
which  takes  into  account  instructional  factors,  resource  factors,  and  patterns  of  student 
experience  witii  tiie  program  as  factors  potentially  affecting  program  outcomes.  Program 
records  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  analysis  of  compliance  issues,  the  extent  to  which  the 
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program  meets  funding  requirements,  of  course,  but  also  the  extent  to  which  in  practice  it 
implements  its  institutionalAnstnictional  philosophy. 

Appropriate  Students.  All  students*  records,  continuing,  completed,  and  drops,  and 
program  activity  imnds. 

Topics.  Description  of  program  structure,  activities,  staffing  and  outcomes,  for  example 
dedicated  resources,  instructor  experience  and  instructional  approach;  description  of  student 
activity  participation  and  outcomes,  for  exan:q}le  student  participation  rates,  hours  spent  in 
given  activities  (emphasis),  rate  of  student  return,  proportion  of  student  program 
completion,  rate  students  initiated  questions,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  number  and  area  of 
competency  certificates  awarded.  Analyses  probe  factors  affiecting  student  outcomes. 

Description  and  Purpose.  This  is  an  assessment  approach  not  a  single  tool.  The 
records  of  program  activities  and  process  provide  the  specific  information  on  program 
emphasis  which  can  be  compared  to  its  intended  goals  and  approach.  Results  from  such 
analyses  yield  information  a^ut  the  adojuacy  of  the  approach  in  use  and  how  it  might  te 
made  more  efficient  and  effective. 

Strengths  of  the  Approach.  Program  records  provide  a  means  of  evaluating  Uie 
program  which  is  relatively  transparent  for  the  student  (i.e.  not  intrusive).  Records  provide 
a  sense  of  Program  history  and  the  rationales  for  the  specific  design  of  activities. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  It  is  usually  relatively  difficult  to  conduct  the  analyses 
because,  first  it  is  time  consuming,  and  second  either  the  information  is  not  available  in 
appropriate  fonn  or  it  is  not  sufficientiy  specific.  Intended  analyses  need  to  be  thought 
about  before  the  cycle  starts,  so  that  the  information  can  be  collected  and  recorded  relatively 
easily.  Of  course,  the  records  only  provide  part  of  the  story,  if  the  outcomes  are  not 
persistent  or  if  they  are  not  perceived  to  be  useful  by  the  students,  the  records  may  show  an 
impact  when  there  is  not  one.  Moreover,  since  records  primarily  contain  quantifiable 
information  (number  of  books,  number  of  instructors,  etc.),  evidence  of  outcomes  relevant 
to  attitudes  and  asscrtivencss  (of  major  importance  to  the  farmworker)  are  less  likely  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  files. 

Program  Impact,  Follow-up 

Method.  Post-participatio.i  follow-up  contact  (by  telephone  or  shon  written 
questionnaires).  Program  newsletters,  with  tear-out  canis  polling  responses  to  specific 
questions,  is  another  method;  also,  outreach  interviews. 

Appropriate  Students.  Four  to  six  months  after  program  participation,  whether  or  not 
they  completed  the  prograni 

Topics.  Description  of  students*  current  work  and  changes  in  work  and  life 
circumstances,  description  of  current  involvement  in  educational  activities  (and  plans  for 
future  involvement),  perceived  utility  of  the  program  in  which  they  participated  (now  they 
have  been  away  from  it),  reports  of  how  skills  learned  have  been  useful  and/or  have  not 
worked  for  them,  evidence  of  different  patterns  of  involvement  in  the  community,  decision 
making  and  problem  solving,  awareness  of  and/or  interest  in  new  program  developments. 

Description  and  Purpose.  Assessment  of  program  impact  once  the  learner  has  left  the 
learning  context  often  is  different  from  initial  reports  of  impact  Not  only  the  level  of  impact 
is  likely  to  change,  but  also  assessment  of  die  factors  underlying  the  level  of  impact  and  the 
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specific  nature  of  the  impact  (the  elements  of  the  program  which  manifested  the  impact). 
The  major  purpose  of  post-participation  follow-up  is  to  create  a  feedback  loop  for  the 
program  in  order  to  understand  how  the  educational  intervention  serves  the  smdents;  and 
how  they  have  incorporated  the  skills  and  knowledge  into  their  lives.  Another  purpose  is  to 
market  new  and  attractive  services  to  potential  clientele. 

Post-program  follow-up  plays  a  major  role  for  the  former  student.  It  reminds  them  of 
educational  concepts/skills  learned;  and  can  help  develop  awareness  of  new  opportunities 
for  development,  and  enhance  motivation  and  feelings  of  participation  in  a  support  ^up. 
In  short,  post-program  follow-up  also  reinforces  the  notion  that  participation  in  an 
educational  program  is  a  part  of  life-long  learning. 

Strengths  of  the  Appnmch.  Effective  post-program  follow-up  provides  consistent  and 
low-cost  means  for  the  individual  to  contact  the  program.  Contact  is  essential  because  of 
the  frequency  with  which  migrant  farmworkers  move  and  for  reinforcing  the  sense  of 
empowerment.  Effective  program  follow-up  asks  information  of  the  learner  and  provides 
inforaaation  to  the  learner  about  what  otiiers  who  participated  in  the  program  arc  doing, 
other  available  educational  programs  in  other  areas;  and  other  resources  they  can  turn  to  for 
help. 

When  program  follow-up  asks  for  input,  a  one-page  document  is  likely  to  bring  more 
response  than  a  longer  instrument.  Again,  graphics  and  text  should  complen^nt  each  other, 
and  color  and  space  are  useful  for  attracting  anention  and  making  the  format  easy  to  use. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Approach.  Farmworkers  move  frequently,  so  address  lists  may  be 
outdated  and  difficult  to  keep  up. 

A  second  weakness  is  that  the  questions  are  not  undentood  by  the  respondent.  This  is 
because  the  questions  are  too  complex,  or  not  relevant  to  the  respondent.  Since 
faimworkers  arc  generally  problem-oriented  and  centered  on  real  life  concerns,  many  of  the 
approaches  taken  in  surveys  appear  hypothetical,  not  naturally  appropriate,  and  must  be 
altered  to  permit  the  data  obtained  to  be  reliably  analyzed 

Finally,  one  morc  weakness  is  that  responses  are  often  in  the  form  of  general  comments 
tiiat,  when  aggregated,  do  not  provide  data  which  are  generally  applicable.  It  may  be  useful 
to  combine  questions  which  are  open-ended  with  a  scale  which  respondents  can  use  to 
quantify  their  responses  along  certain  dimensions.  For  example,  after  leaving  a  space  for 
individuals  to  assess  how  program  participation  has  been  useful  for  them,  add  three  more 
focused  scales  (from  1  to  5,  with  5  as  very  useful)  asking  for  their  assessment  of  the 
particular  utility  of  language,  math,  and  reading  components. 
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STUDENT  ASSESSMENT 
CHECKLIST 


ACTIVITY 


To  facilitate  learning  by  enabling  placement  within  an 
ap  >opriate  instructional  program;  by  identification  of 
f  .  engths  and  weaknesses  of  the  instructional  program  for 
addressing  learner  needs  during  the  course  of  learning;  and 
by  documenting  competencies  attained  and  implications  for 
further  education  or  training  desirable  to  achieve  personal 
and  institutional  goals. 


CONCEPT 


Assessment  is  a  key  element  in  the  instructional  program, 
especially  for  migrant  farmworkers.  It  entails  three  activities: 

•  getting  to  know  the  individuals  (their  goals  and  interests, 
potential  barriers  to  learning,  and  support  for 
participation  in  learning  activities  outside  this  learning 
context);  and  using  the  information  obtained  to  craft  a 
learning  program  which  is  meaningful  to  the  individual 
and  in  which  the  individual  can  experience  success 
(placement  in,  or  design  of,  a  leaming  program). 

•  monitoring  problems  and  successes  in  the  leaming,  and 
assisting  the  individual  learners  to  see  the  progress  in 
skills  and  knowledge  gained  and  ways  in  which  it  serves 
them  (progress). 

•  identifying  patterns  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
learners  progress  through  the  program,  to  determine  how 
to  improve  design  and  delivery  of  services  to  this 
population  of  adults  (program  evaluation).  Two  central 
themes  in  these  activities  are  designing  the  assessment  to 
take  the  participation  individuals  into  account  and  the 
integration  of  educational  counseling  assessment  and 
instructional  functions.  Assessment  is  not  only  to 
document  attainment,  for  migrant  farmworkers  it  plays 
the  particularly  important  role  of  illustrating  in  terms 
meaningful  to  the  farmworker  the  progress  achieved  and 
its  implications  for  the  individual. 

Since  migrant  farmworkers  often  bring  witii  them  to  tiie 
educational  context  low  English  language  proficiency  and 
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few  years  of  fonnal  schooling,  an  individualized  approach 
both  to  assessment  and  the  delivery  of  educational  services  is 
recommended,  with  the  content  centered  on  their  life 
concerns  -  work,  health,  children,  community  and  other 
issues.  Hie  aim  is  to  facilitate  learning  and  best  illustrate 
attained  skills  throu^  the  ability  to  i^ply  theni. 

This  approach  warrants  different  approaches  to  assessment. 
Decisions  about  its  comprehensiveness  (i.e.  length  of 
required  time  for  assessment),  the  form  it  takes  (oral  or 
written)  and  how  formal  it  is  (individual  or  large  group) 
should  be  decided  based  on  understanding  of  the  individual 
panicipating  -  their  goals  for  learning  and  previous 
experiences.  For  example,  individuals  who  come  to  learn  to 
read  better  to  assist  their  children  do  not  need  the 
comprehensive  assessment  a  GED  candidate  would  need; 
and  might  be  scared  off  by  it.  Farmworkers  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  test  taking  process  used  here;  and, 
moreover,  may  not  see  how  the  test  process  will  help  them 
with  their  more  immediate  goals.  Instruments  uacd  should 
relate  to  learners'  goals  and  the  contexts  in  which  they  daily 
function. 


TASKS 


□  Conduct  oral  interview  to  determine  learner's  objectives, 
e.g.  what  does  the  person  want  to  Icam;  what  do  they 
want  to  do  with  it;  and  how  will  they  know  they  have 
made  progress  toward  this  end  -  what  will  they  be  able  to 
do? 

□  Based  on  the  interview,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
learner,  detenmine  implications  from  stated  objectives  for 
design  of  an  appropriate  assessment  approach: 

•  Identify  indicators  of  attainment  for  the  general 
learning  goal  as  well  as  for  sub-levels  of  attainment  - 
both  lifeskill  and  academic  competencies. 

•  Identify  skill  components  relevant  to  the  attainment 
of  the  goal,  e.g.  communication  (listening, 
pronunciation,  and  communication  of  ideas  and 
opinions),  cultural  expectations,  other  basic  skills 
(reading,  mathematics,  writing),  and  contexts  in 
which  application  of  the  skills  \wuld  be  relevant 

•  Determine  standards  for  success,  both  within  the 
program  and  for  completing  the  program. 
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•  Determine  appropriate  methods  for  assessing 
progress,  e.g.  instructor*s  judgmp,iit.  student's 
judgment,  curriculum-based  mcas-ies,  other  formal 
assessment  instruments,  or  performance-based 
indicators  of  competency. 

Q  Select  assessment  instnin»nts  appropriate  for  the  learner 
in  this  context,  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  and 
placement,  monitoring  of  progress,  and  identifying 
program  outcomes,  taking  into  account: 

•  burden  placed  by  the  instrument  (e.g.  length  of  test, 
need  for  specific  test-taking  and  test-administering 
skills,  validity  of  results  for  this  population  within 
the  given  administration  context);  mode  (oral, 
written,  performance,  instructor  observation, 
combination  of  the  foregoing)  appropriate  to 
learner's  style  and  goals;  style  and  language  of  test 
(formal  or  informal  style;  appropriate  type  of  English 
and/or  Spanish)  taking  into  account  the  educational 
experiences  and  orientation  of  the  learner,  content 
concerns  (oriented  for  adults;  problem-solving 
centered;  culturally  relevant  to  the  population; 
integrating  within  a  context  of  concern  to  this 
population  vocabulary,  syntax,  oral  and  written 
communication,  and  mathematics  skills;  and 
including  skill  applications); 

Q  Undertake  diagnosis  and  placement,  and  progress 
moiitofing  activities,  building  in: 

•  a  portfolio  development  approach,  i.e.  an  approach 
which  documents  (literally  in  a  portfolio  or  file)  skill 
and  competency  attainments  of  an  individual  through 
program-relevant  measures  appropriate  to  the 
individual's  goals.  A  summary  of  the  skills  attained 
and  still  targeted  for  attainment  included  in  the 
portfolio. 

•  dialogue  between  instructor  and  learner,  providing 
feedback  about  the  meaning  of  the  activities 
undertaken  to  obtain  desired  outcomes,  and  their 
utility  outside  of  the  immediate  learning  context. 
Dialogue  should  be  regularly  scheduled  so  that  the 
instructor  is  sure  to  meet  individually  with 
participating  students  several  times  over  the  course  of 
the  program. 
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RESOURCES 


Stichi,  T.G.  Testing  and  Assessment  in  Adult  Basic 
Education  and  English  as  a  Second  Language.  Paper 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Division 
of  Adult  Education  and  Literacy.  January,  1990. 

U.S  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Guidelines  for  ELT  Programs,  MELT  Work  Group, 
December  1988. 
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STUDENT  FOLLOW-UP 
CHECKLIST 


ACTIVITY 


To  facilitate  effective  delivery  of  adult  educational  services 
by  strengthening  environmental  support  for  post-program 
continued  learning  among  adult  migrant  farmworkers;  and  to 
understand  the  longer  term  implications  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  exptrienccs. 


CONCEPT 


Impact  on  an  individual's  literacy  and  employability  is  not 
likely  to  be  dramatic  when  an  individual  has  time  to 
participate  in  just  one  class.  Impact  is  fundamentally 
associated  with  continuing  the  educational  process. 
Especially  for  the  adult  migrant  farmworker,  each  class  is  a 
wedge  used  to  leverage  a  total  learning  process;  the  bottom 
line  is  working  with  the  individual  to  obtain  his  or  her  goals 
over  time,  and  to  develop  awareness  of  other  relevant  skill, 
career  and  continuing  educational  goals.  Impact  also  may 
consist  of  the  individual  reaching  out  for  other  learning 
opportunities,  in  other  locations. 

FcUow-up  entails  reaching  out  to  students,  those  continuing 
ana  as  well  as  drop-outs,  for  two  reasons  (a)  to  learn  how  to 
build  a  more  attractive  and  effective  program,  and  (b)  to 
encourage  a  long-term  perspective,  providing  direction  about 
the  usefulness  of  adult  continuing  education  and  maintaining 
a  positive  presence  in  famnworkers*  lives. 


TASKS 


□  Obtain  systematic  information  (as  pan  of  assessment) 
about  an  individual's  likely  migration  schedule,  locations 
where  they  travel  to  and  where  they  come  from,  and  a 
description  of  the  educational  programs  in  which  they 
have  participated.  This  will  be  useful  for  identifying 
relevant  educational  opportunities  and  programs. 

□  Find  out  from  returning  learners,  what  they  have  done 
over  the  intervening  period.  Encourage  students  to  tell 
you  how  they  have  used  the  gained  L'lowledgc  and 
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skills,  and  disseminate  this  information  among  the  group 
and  to  current  learners. 

Q  Hold  exit  interviews  with  a  subset  of  dropouts  from  the 
program  or  poor  attenders,  to  understand  ways  to 
strengthen  support  fw  learner  retention. 

□  Develop  a  means  for  keeping  in  touch  with  learners  after 
they  leave  the  program,  so  that  learners  can,  with  no  cost 
to  ^em,  hear  about  educadonal  opportunities,  and  what 
talcing  advantage  of  these  opponunities  could  do  for 
them.  One  approach  is  to  establish  an  alumni  group  of 
learners  who  have  participated  in  programs  and  classes, 
and  develop  a  newsletter  for  distribution  to  them. 
Another  approach  is  to  establish  a  toll-free  client  line,  so 
that  they  can  call  you  when  they  know  they  are  coming 
to  town. 


RESOURCES 


BOCES  Geneseo  Migrant  Education  Center  Newsletter. 
Holcomb  Building.  210-211,  Geneseo,  NY  14454. 

Center  For  Employment  Training,  701  Vine  Street,  San 
Jose,  CA  951 10. 
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SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Fostering  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  students  is  a  criHcal  aspect  of  an  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  program.  Most  programs  refer  participants  to  other 
service  agencies,  but  because  of  a  dearth  of  available  appropriate  services,  some 
migrant  farmworker  education  programs  operate  their  own  social  service  programs. 


INTRODUCTION 


Farm  l^r  is  the  most 
dangerous  occupation 
in  the  United  States 
today. 


□  The  physical  and  mental 
welhbeing  of  adult 
n^^ant  famiwor1<ers  is 
essential. 


□  A  a)ntprehensive 
support  services 
system. 


Farm  work  is  literally  backbreaking,  debilitating  and  often 
hazardous.  The  National  Safety  Council  recently  declared 
farm  labor  the  naost  dangerous  occupation  in  Uie  United 
States  today.  In  addition,  farmwoikers  lack  stable  housing; 
have  inadequate  transportation;  and  have  limited  access  to 
child  care.  The  American  Friends  Service  Conanittee  reports 
that  one-fourth  of  all  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  is 
performed  by  children. 

These  and  other  barriers  such  as  a  lack  of  English  speaking 
ability  and  limited  literacy  in  any  language  often  prevent 
farmworkers  from  inqnoving  their  educations.  Providing  for 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  is  essential  for  an  effective  educational 
program.  Some  adult  migrant  farmworker  education 
programs  include  components  which  directly  provide 
support  services.  Others  rely  primarily  on  referrals  to  other 
service  providers. 

Because  conditions  vary  significantly  from  one  area  to 
another,  it  is  unrealistic  to  define  the  "right  way"  to  provide 
for  support  service  needs.  Nevertheless,  adult  niigrani 
farmworker  education  programs  must  address  a  variety  o. 
needs  if  their  students  are  to  have  a  high  likelihood  of 
success. 

For  a  system  of  support  services  to  be  identified  as  truly 
comprehensive,  it  should  comprise  the  following 
components: 

•  Physical  and  Mental  Health  Screening  and  Treatment 

•  Emergency  and  Permanent  Housing  Assistance 

•  Financial  Assistance 

•  Child  Care 

•  Transportation 

•  Legal  Assistance 
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The  following  is  an  overview  of  key  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  support  services  system,  with  examples  of 
how  some  programs  cope  with  the  special  service  needs  of 
migrant  ftjmworkers.  It  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school  personnel 
concerned  with  developing  effective  suppcHt  snvices  for 
adult  migrant  farmworker  educadon  programs. 


□  Setf-refiance  is  valued 
and  making  demands  is 
discouraged. 


Referring  a  farmworker 
to  an  availabte  ser^nce  is 
insufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  service  wili  be 
provided. 


Working  through  ine 
bureaucracy  of  many 
social  sen/ice  agencies 
is  an  impossible  task  for 
non-English  speakers. 


SELF-HELP,  rNFORMATION, 
REFERRAL,  ADVOCACY  AND 
Eli/iPOWERMENT  

The  farmworker  community  is  probably  the  most  self- 
sufficient  of  the  nation's  low-income  groups.  They  make 
minimum  use  of  schools,  health  clinics  and  social  service 
agencies,  and  have  a  history  of  giving  a  lot  and  asking  for 
little  in  return.  This  is  in  part  because  of  language  barriers 
and  limited  services,  but  also  because  of  a  pragmatic  culture 
in  which  self-reliance  is  valued  and  maidng  demands  is 
discouraged  As  laudable  as  this  may  seem,  it  has  very  real 
negative  effects  on  the  farmworicer  onnmunity. 

No  aduh  migrant  farmworker  educaticm  program  can  provide 
all  support  services  needed  by  its  students.  It  must  develop 
linkages  with  other  community  resources.  The  nature  and 
quality  of  these  linkages  help  determine  how  well  migrants 
are  served.  Adult  migrant  farmworker  education  programs 
often  employ  counselcn^  who  help  smdents  identify  potential 
barriers  to  training,  develop  plans  to  overcome  them,  and 
advocate  for  their  resolution.  Simply  referring  a  farmworker 
to  an  available  service,  though,  is  insufficient  to  ensure  that 
the  service  will  be  provided. 

Counselors  must  advocate  for  their  farmworker  students 
because  they  are  often  not  able  to  do  so  for  themselves. 
Working  through  the  bureaucracy  of  many  social  s^vice 
agencies  can  be  a  difficult  task  for  English  speakers  and  an 
impossible  one  for  those  who  do  not  speak  English.  It  is 
important  for  staff  of  the  adult  migrant  ^mw(Hker  educadon 
program  to  develop  a  relationship  with  potential  service 
providers  and  to  follow-up  on  referrals  to  ensure  that 
services  are  provided.  Providing  this  advocacy,  although 
necessary,  can  also  add  to  a  sense  of  helplessness  in  the 
farmworker. 
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Q  Foster  competence  and 
seK-confidence  in  the 
stutJents  to  advocate 
effectively. 


□  Empowerment  is 
implemented  through 
the  Interaction  tMtween 
staff  and  student. 


Q  A  rife  skills  workshop  on 
'Getting  What  You 
Need." 


Q  Foitowing  up  on 
referrals  ensures  that 
students  are  not 
"stonewalled." 


□  Systematic  services 
based  on  user-directed 
needs  assessments. 


Although  an  important  function  of  an  effe'nive  adult  migrant 
farmworkf  •  ^ucation  program  is  to  help  farmworker 
students  acquire  needed  services,  a  nxne  fundamental  role  is 
to  foster  competence  and  self-confi<tence  in  the  students  to 
advocate  effectively  for  themselves.  This  process  is  often 
referred  to  as  "enqwwcnnenL" 

The  phenomenon  of  anpowcrment  is  built  into  an  effective 
education  program  d^gn  and  is  implen^ted  through  the 
interaction  between  instructional  and  counseling  staff  and 
the  fannworker  student  Students  who  &re  actively  engaged 
in  determining  their  educational  programs  and  resolving 
barriers  become  increasingly  confident  of  their  ability  to 
work  through  con:q}lex  issues  with  social  instituticms  and,  of 
equal  importance,  they  develop  higher  standards  for  how 
they  should  be  treated  by  other  instimtions. 

"Ideal"  adult  education  programs  help  their  students  cope 
with  the  realities  of  institutions  less  prepared  to  work  with 
migrant  farmworkers.  This  can  be  done  through  group 
workshops,  individual  counseling  and  support  groups.  A 
life  skills  workshop  on  "Gettiiig  What  You  Need"  can  help 
students  team  how  agencies  operate  and  how  to  successfully 
interact.  Counseling  students  on  how  to  acquire  services  on 
their  own  is  like  coaching  an  athlete  to  perform 
competitively.  Principles  must  be  explained,  techniques 
demonstrated,  and  the  student  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  practice. 

Ultimately,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  go  on  their 
own  £0  seek  suppon  services.  Just  as  a  coach  carmot 
compete  for  an  athlc the  counselor  caimot  negotiate  all  of 
the  shident*s  interactions  with  service  agencies.  Following 
up  on  referrals  is  essential  to  ensure  that  students 
rective  needed  services,  and  are  not  "stonewalled." 

Tracking  referrals  and  identifying  results  requires  time  and 
resources  which  some  adult  noigrant  farmworker  educatioa 
programs  find  difficult  to  allocate.  Nevertheless,  a  well 
designed  and  documented  information,  lefinrBl  and  advocacy 
program  cai:  help  ensure  that  students  obtain  needed 
services.  It  can  also  identify  gaps  and  barriers  in  the  local 
social  service  network. 

Aggressive  farmworker  education  progiams  can  utilize  this 
information  to  encourage  others  to  cnate  needed  services  or 
to  justify  additional  funding.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
benefit  is  that  services  can  be  systematically  improved  based 
on  ongoing  needs  assessn^nts.  The  ultimate  beneficiaries 
are  the  migrant  farmworker  students. 
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Q  An  up-to-date  listing  of 
all  sendee  agencies  in 
the  area. 


Q  Making  the  referral  is 
only  the  beginning  of 
the  process. 


□  Maintain  a  current 
directory  of  local 
services. 


Developing  an  Information,  Referral  and 
Advocacy  System 

An  essential  requirement  for  information  and  referral  is  an 
up-to-date  listing  of  all  service  agencies  in  the  area..  The 
United  Way  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  often 
develop  listings  of  service  provide.^,  but  they  are  often  out 
of  date  by  the  time  the  docun^t  is  published.  It  is  inqxmant 
to  establish  direct  and  consistent  contact  with  the  major 
service  providers,  update  information  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  identify  incumbent  contact  persons. 

When  barriers  to  learning  are  identified  during  init^U 
assessment,  the  counselor  should  refer  the  farmworker 
student  to  the  agency  offering  the  best  solution.  It  is  often 
useful  to  call  the  agency  to  ensure  that  services  are,  indeed, 
available  and  that  bilingual  staff,  if  neednl,  are  pr^nt  The 
counselor  can  further  assist  the  student  by  helping  to  make 
an  appointment,  arranging  for  transportation,  and,  if  needed, 
accompanying  the  student  to  the  appointment  Making  the 
referral  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  process.  The  counselor 
should  make  sure  that  ne^led  services  were  received  and  if 
not,  identify  why  and  seek  another  solution. 

Remote  areas  may  have  few  service  providers  and  a 
comprehensive  listing  may  not  exceed  a  few  pages  Other 
areas  may  have  larger  numbers  of  service  providers.  In 
either  case,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  arrange  service  providers  by 
category  and,  if  a  paper-based  system  is  used,  limit  one 
provider  to  a  page  in  a  loose-leaf  binder.  This  way,  changes 
in  a  listing  can  be  readily  made  without  interfering  with  other 
listings.  If  a  computo-  database  is  used,  each  listing  should 
be  maintained  as  a  separate  rec(Bd. 

Although  most  information  and  referral  systems  are  limited 
to  a  small  geograf 'hie  area,  some  state-wide  systems  are 
currently  in  use.  Lc^  Cooperativa  Campesina  de  California 
operates  2  toll-fr&c  telephone-accessed  conq>uter  database  of 
service  providers,  community-based  organizations,  and 
general  information  of  interest  to  farmworkers  (1-800-232- 
4842  in  California). 

The  "C«w  del  Campesind"  (farmworkers'  directory)  is  a 
Spanish-English  telepho«%  infonnation  service  which  covers 
the  entire  State  of  California.  Labor  market  information, 
training  programs,  housing,  education,  and  inunigration 
information  are  among  the  tqncs  programmed  into  the  voice 
activate^  system.  A  caller  may  receive  information  in  either 
English  or  Spanish  by  answering  a  series  of  ye^no 
questions  or  by  pressing  buttons  on  a  touch-tone  telephone. 
Information  is  categorized  by  region,  city  and  subject  and  is 
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updated  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  system  does  not  now  have 
provision  for  human  interaction,  but  it  is  a  cost-effective 
model  which  could  be  modified  to  meet  needs  in  other  areas. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 


Agriculture  has  a  high 
incidence  of  work- 
related  injuries  and 
illness. 


A  nation-wide  system  of 
Migrant  Health  Centers. 


Migrant  farmworkers  suffer  from  a  high  incidence  of 
physical  ilhiess  directly  related  to  their  work  because  of 
contaminated  water,  excessive  heat,  lack  of  pit^  sanitation 
and  toilets,  pesticides,  and  unsafe  equipment  Other  reasons 
include: 

•  Farm  labor  is  physically  taxing  work  with  substantial 
exposure  to  toxic  substances. 

•  Migration  limits  the  ability  to  attend  to  health  problems. 

•  There  are  limited  bilingual  medical  services  available. 

•  Rural  areas  often  have  limited  health  services. 

•  High  medical  costs  and  no  medical  insurance  further 
limit  access  to  services. 

•  Federal  and  state  funding  for  agencies  to  purchr^sc 
medical  services  is  highly  Iboited. 

•  Subsidized  medical  services  often  have  residency 
requirements  which  prevent  migrant  farmworkers  from 
accessing  services. 

•  Low  income  results  in  marginal  nutrition,  poor  housing, 
and  inadequate  sanitation. 

•  There  is  a  general  lack  of  awareness  of  preventive  health 
practices. 

Stress-related  illness,  for  example;  anemia,  allergies, 
irritability,  and  headaches;  back  pain,  fatigue  and  lethargy 
are  typical  symptoms  of  health  problems  which  interfere 
with  the  learning  process.  Resolving  these  sjnnqstoms  can 
help  the  farmworker  student  participate  more  fully  in 
learning  activities. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1962  autiiorizcd  the  delivery  of 
primary  and  supplemental  health  services  to  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers.  Administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Migrant 
Health  Program  provides  a  nation-wide  system  of  Migrant 
Health  Centers  which  offer  a  wide  variety  of  emergency, 
treatment,  and  preventive  services  including  medical,  dental, 
vision  and  pharmaceutical  services. 
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There  are  approjcimately  100  Migrant  Health  Centers  located 
along  the  migrant  farmworker  streams.  These  are  primary 
resources  with  which  adult  migrant  farmworker  education 
programs  can  collaborate  to  help  foster  inqnoved  health  care 
for  their  students.  Nevertheless,  even  this  extensive  system 
does  not  offer  services  everywhere  farmworkers  and  adult 
migrant  education  programs  exist 

Q  Linkages  inadequately      Unfortunately,  public  funds  to  enable  adult  migrant 
substitute  for  farmworker  education  programs  to  purchase  medical  and 

insufficient  public  health  mental  health  services  are  highly  limited.  Making  these 
care  funding.  services  available  to  students  requires  the  development  of 

linkages  with  other  service  providers  and  conununity 
organizations,  including  church  affiliated  organizations  and 
service  clubs. 

The  following  provides  a  summary  of  some  of  the  actions  an 
adult  migrant  farmworker  education  program  can  take  to 
assist  its  students  to  cope  with  physical  and  mental  health 
needs. 

Physical  Examination 

Most  migrant  farmworker  farmworkers  have  never  had  a 
complete  physical  examination.  It  is  important  that 
farmworkers  have  regular  exams  and  follow-up  services  for 
identified  problems.  The  adult  migrant  fannwoiker  education 
program  should  coordinate  with  local  and  state  resources  to 
ensure  that  medical  exams  and  follow-up  services  are 
accessible  to  all  migrant  farmworkers. 

Hearing  Screening 

Migrant  farmworkers  often  suffer  from  heanng  problems 
which  are  not  detected  or  treated.  Identifying  and  resolving 
hearing  problems  is  essential  for  farmworkers  to  be 
successful  in  the  adult  migrant  farmworker  education 
program.  Hearing  evaluation  tests  and  treatmmt  as  needed 
should  be  arranged. 

Vision  Screening 

Because  they  migrate  frequently,  farmworkers  rarely  have 
routine  vision  screenings.  Vision  problems,  which  are  often 
exacerbated  by  exposure  to  pesticides,  wind  and  sun,  may 
not  be  detected  or  treated  properly;  low  incomes  often 
prevent  farmworkers  from  purchasing  prescription  glasses. 
Instead,  they  may  purchase  dime  store  reading  glasses  and 
try  to  get  by.  The  adult  migrant  farmworker  education 
program  should  assist  students  to  obtain  a  vision  evaluation 
and  visicMi  care. 
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FamiDes  Bving  below  the 
poverty  tevet  have  high 
rates  of  poor  nutrition. 


a 


□ 


Special  Su|:H3iemental 
Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  (WIC). 


Farmworkers  are  poorly 
informed  atxiut  disease 
prevention  and 
treatment. 


A  comprehensive  adult 
education  program 
should  incorporate  a 
health  education 
course. 


Dental  Screening 

Dental  disease  is  a  major  health  problem  of  migrant 
farmworkers.  Care  can  be  expensive  and  has  a  low  priOTity 
compared  to  basic  survival  needs.  A  dental  screening  should 
be  arranged  as  pan  of  an  overall  physical  health  appraisal, 
and  the  adult  migrant  farmwoiker  education  program  should 
assist  the  student  to  remediate  any  (nr^lems. 

Nutrition 

Families  living  below  the  poverty  level  have  high  rates  of 
poor  nutrition  which  often  lead  to  anemia,  excessive  weight 
loss  (or  gain),  and  otter  health  ccxr^lications.  Adult  migrant 
farmworko"  education  programs  can  help  students  improve 
their  nutrition  by  providing  or  subsidizing  breakfast  or 
lunch;  offering  nutrition  information  as  part  of  the 
instructional  menu;  and  (Staining  a  hemoglobin/hematocrit 
for  periodic  anemia  checks. 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  offers  food  vouchers  for 
pregnant  women,  new  mothers,  infants  and  yoimg  children. 
WIC  does  not  require  a  social  security  number  or  proof  of 
imndgradon  status.  Services  are  usually  provided  through 
community  health  centers.  These  may  not  be  readily 
available  to  migrant  farmworkers.  The  adult  migrant 
farmworker  education  program  should  identify  the  nearest 
resource  and  assist  student  wf  di  tranqrartation. 

Health  Education 

Bi^cause  they  migrate  often,  have  minimal  formal  education, 
and  limited  English-speaking  ability,  migrant  farmworkers 
are  often  poorly  informed  about  health  issues  in  general  and 
disease  prevention  and  treatment,  in  particular.  Increasing 
their  knowledge  about  health  related  issues  helps  migrant 
farmworkers  assume  better  control  of  their  own  health  and 
the  healdi  of  their  fEunilies. 

Some  of  the  topics  which  could  be  taught  in  a  health 
education  workshops  are:  nutririon,  family  planning, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  substance  abuse, 
immunization,  first  aid,  and  pesticide  safety.  The  adult 
migrant  comprehensive  adult  education  program  should 
inccfrporate  a  health  education  course  as  either  a  stand-alone 
un  t  (H-  as  part  of  a  life  skills  or  ESL  course.  It  should  make 
relevant  printed  materials  available  in  the  migrant 
farmworkers*  native  language  and  publish  heal*h  bulletins 
targeted  to  the  needs  of  its  students. 
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Mental  illness  is  no 
greater  in  migrant 
farmworker  populations 
ttian  in  the  rest  of 
society. 


□  Cultural  values  inhibit 
airing  of  highly  sensitive 
issues. 


Mental  Health,  Substance  Abuse 

Few  studies  have  been  conducted,  but  thoe  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  that  mental  illness  is  greats  in  migrant  fannwoxker 
populations  than  in  the  rest  of  society.  Nevertheless,  when 
mental  problems  do  occur,  migrant  farmworkers  are  less 
likely  to  find  and  utilize  mental  health  resources.  As  with  the 
general  population,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  increasing  in 
the  farmworker  conmiunity.  Few  substance  abuse 
prevention  services  are  directly  targeted  to  farmw(»ken. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  increased  awareness  of  these 
problems  among  the  Hispanic  population  in  general,  and  the 
availability  of  bilingual  services  is  increasing. 

Mental  Ulness  and  substance  abuse  are  highly  sensitive 
issues  in  the  farmworker  community  and  are,  consequently, 
often  hidden  and  not  dealt  with  productively.  It  is  important 
to  find  service  providers  that  are  familiar  with  the  cultural 
inhibitions  present  in  the  fjarmworko-  community.  The  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  program  can  help  service 
providers  by  conducting  workshops  to  increase  the 
sensitivity  of  counselors. 


HOUSING 


Lack  of  housing  is  cited 
by  famrwoikers  as  their 
primary  concern. 


Q  All  parties  and  aQendes 
impacted  by  the 
agricultural  economy 
benefit  from  decent, 
available  housing  for  the 
labor  force. 


Affordable,  habitable  housing  is  a  critical  need  for  migrant 
farmwoikers,  if  they  are  to  attain  a  stable  lifestyle.  Not  only 
have  migrant  labor  camps  in  the  country  diminished,  but  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  permanent  housing  has  outstripped 
any  small  rise  in  farmworker  income.  In  states  such  as 
California,  Florida  and  Texas,  the  pattern  of  many  migrant 
farmworkers  is  to  "settle-out**  in  communities  where  they 
can  travel  to  nearby  crc^  areas,  and  work  at  other  temporary 
day  labor  during  the  off  season. 

Farmworkers  typically  rent  single  family  dwellings  which 
are  often  in  substantial  disrepair  and  consume  from  50%  to 
80%  of  their  income.  Overcrowded,  overpriced  and 
substandard  housing,  though,  is  preferable  to  the  makeshift 
outdoor  camps  which  house  many  farmworkers  who  run  out 
of  money  and  are  stranded  along  the  migrant  streams  and 
trails. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  (famaworkers,  agricultural 
employers,  educators  and  service  providers)  to  stabilize  the 
agricultural  work  force  by  making  it  possible  for 
farmworkers  to  live  in  secure  housing.  Nevertheless,  little  is 
done  because  migiBnt  fannwoikers  are  invariably  the  lowest 
priority  for  housing  funds.  The  adult  migrant  farmworker 
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□  CalHomia  Human 
Development 
Corporation. 


The  local  community's 
pontics  ot  NIMBY  (not  in 
my  back  yard). 


Community  Housing 
Improvement  Systems 
end  Planning 
Assodation,  Inc. 


Migrant  f  annworlters  can 
easily  become 
stranded. 


education  prognun  can  take  a  proactive  role  which  goes 
beyond  advocating  for  solutions  to  the  needs  of 
farmworkers. 

The  California  Human  Development  Corporation  (CHDC), 
based  in  Santa  Rosa,  California,  is  an  exenq>lary  model  of  a 
c(Hnmunity-based  organization  that  has  focused  on  resolving 
farmwc^ers'  housing  problems.  With  its  base  in  northern 
Califomia*s  wine  country,  CHDC  offers  a  wide  range  of 
services  for  migrant  farmworkers  including:  job  training, 
ESL  and  adult  basic  educaion,  child  abuse  prevention, 
amnesty  education,  and  housing.  CHDC*s  first  farmwcHker 
housing  project,  Mahal  Plaza,  located  in  Yuba  City, 
includes  more  than  fifty  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments  for  o 
farmworkers  and  their  families. 

ComplcticMi  of  the  farmwOTkcr  housing  dcvelqmient  entailed 
almost  eight  years  of  work  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
CHDC  as  it  waded  through  government  agency  mazes, 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  and  the  politics  of  NIMBY  (not  in  my 
back  yard)  from  the  local  community.  The  experience  from 
this  and  other  ventures  has  helped  CHDC  become  a  leader  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  permanent  housing  for 
farmworkers. 

Another  California  corporation,  the  Salinas-based  nonprofit 
Community  Housing  Improvement  Systems  and  Planning 
Association,  Inc.  (CHISPA),  sponsored  a  housing  lottery 
for  40  "build-it-yourseir  homes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmworkers  and  others  displaced  because  of  the  last 
earthquake  in  the  San  Frmcisco  Bay  area.  Working  with  the 
advocacy  group,  People  United/Pueblo  Unido,  the  forty 
families  who  qualify  for  low-interest  federal  loans  will  do 
much  of  the  carpentry  on  their  homes  in  order  to  keep  costs 
as  low  as  possible. 

Some  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  and  training 
programs  provide  emergency  housing  assistance,  temporary 
shelter,  and  transitional  l  ousing  ior  farmworkers  enrolled  in 
an  their  programs.  Otiiers  operate  weatherization  and 
housing  rehabilitation  programs  funded  by  state  and  federal 
agencies. 

Emergency  Housing 

Migrant  farmworkers  can  easily  become  stranded  or  lose 
their  housing  and  require  emergency  shelter.  Some  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  programs  meet  this  need 
through  emergency  financial  vouchers  which  pay  for  a  motel 
room  or  temporary  rent  on  an  apartment  or  home.  Others 
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maintain  facilities  where  they  temporarily  put  up  families, 
and  still  others  refier  families  to  shdtns  for  the  homeless.  An 
adult  migrant  faimworlKr  «lucaticm  program  should  identify 
resources  in  its  area  and  develop  a  plan  to  m^t  the  needs  of 
its  students  and  their  families. 


□  Creative  financing  and 
seH-hetp  systems  can 
reduce  costs. 


Permanent  Housing 

Permanent  housing  is  a  continuing  need  in  homebase  states, 
where  farmworkers  reside  when  not  migrating  from  crop  to 
crop.  A  variety  of  state  and  local  assistance  programs  can  be 
used  to  rehabilitate  old  structures  or  build  new  housing  for 
farmworkers.  Creative  financing  ai  d  self-help  systems  can 
reduce  the  costs  of  construction  and  mongages.  The  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  program  can  either  develop  its 
own  project  or  work  v^ith  existing  community  development 
coiporatioris  to  build  permanent  housing  for  farmworkers. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Self-imposed  ineligibility 
due  to  fears,  ignorance, 
pride,  and  cultural 
values. 


Limitations  of  Amnesty 
status  are  many. 


Otitaining  financial 
assistance  may  make 
the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 


Farmworkers  typically  do  not  apply  for  financial  assistance 
such  as  food  stamps.  General  Relief,  and  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  For  some,  ineligibilty 
because  of  residency  requirements  is  'he  cause;  others  are 
deterred  by  fear  that  obtaining  assistance  could  jfopardize 
their  legalization  efforts.  Many  others  are  eligible  but  do  not 
apply  because  of  ignorance,  piide,  or  perceived  inability  to 
overcome  the  bureaucratic  barriers  of  the  public  welfare 
system. 

Farmworkers,  even  non-citizens,  are  often  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  Those  in  the  aimiesty  program  are  not  eligible  for 
five  years,  although  their  children  bom  in  the  United  States 
are  because  of  their  citizenship  status.  Likewise,  the  U.S. 
bom  children  of  those  granted  amnesty  are  eligible  to  receive 
AFDC  benefits,  although  their  parents  must  wait  five  years. 

Farmworkers  'vho  have  paid  into  the  Social  Security  system 
may  qualify  for  disability,  retirement,  or  survivor  benefits. 
There  are  no  citizenship  requirement  for  tnese  benefits,  but 
the  farmworker  must  have  a  valid  social  security  number. 
Farmworkers  are  also  often  eligible  for  SSI  (Supplemental 
Seciirity  Income)  for  low-income  jiersons  65  and  over  and 
for  blind  and  disabled  persons  of  any  age. 

Obtaining  financial  assistance  may  make  the  difference 
between  success  aiid  failure  in  an  adult  migrant  famwofker 
education  program.  Counselors  should  be  aware  of  and 
inform  farmworker  sdidents  about  assistance  available  in  the 
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local  area.  The  nature  of  the  assistance,  and  the  procedures 
to  be  followed,  should  be  explained  clearly  to  potential 
applicants  in  order  to  minimize  their  apprehension. 
Explanations  written  dearly  in  English,  Spanish  or  other 
native  languages  can  be  of  assistance;  in  some  cases,  it  may 
be  ne(xssary  to  accompany  the  student  to  ensure  that  proper 
assistance  is  pro\dded. 


□  Bureaucratic  banlers 
can  be  rsciuced  through 
intensive  fnce-to-face 
communications. 


Financial  Assistance  Referral 

The  availability  of  financial  assistance  for  migrant 
farmworkers  varies  widely  across  the  nation.  The  adult 
migrant  farmworker  education  program  should  identify  the 
type  of  assistance  available  and  work  closely  with  the 
appropriate  granting  agency.  Often  bureaucratic  barriers  can 
be  reduced  through  intensive  face-to-face  communications 
and  on-going  cooperation.  The  adult  migrant  farmworker 
education  program  can  provide  translation  services  where 
they  are  not  otherwise  available,  or  transport  farmworker 
students  to  public  welfare  offices  located  a  distance  from  the 
migrant  farmwoiker  community. 


CHILD  CARE 


□  other  than  finding  work 
and  housing.  chikJ  care 
is  their  next  greatest 
need. 


No  money  for  child  care 
and  too  few  providers. 


Other  than  finding  work  and  housing,  migrant  farmworker 
mothers  report  that  child  care  is  their  next  greatest  need.  A 
lack  of  affordable,  dependable,  quality  child  care  prevents 
many  female  migrant  farmworkers  from  utilizing  adult 
migrant  education  services.  Attempts  to  use  family  members 
or  friends  for  child  care  often  result  in  inconsistent  care 
which  interrupts  educati(Mi.  The  adult  migrant  farmwori^er 
education  program  can  help  its  studenii  find  child  care  ly 
identifying  facilities  within  the  community  and  helping  the 
student  access  resources  (which  vary  substantially  by  state 
and  community)  to  pay  for  child  care. 

In  most  cases,  the  greatest  barrier  to  obtaiiung  child  care  is 
the  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  it  Too  few  quality  child  care 
providers  are  also  a  limitation,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  The 
adult  migrant  farmworker  education  program  is  generally 
required  to  work  with  other  organizations  to  identify 
available  openings  or  create  new  openings  for  the  children  of 
adult  migrant  farmworker  students.  There  are  no  easy 
answers  to  the  inevitable  lack  of  funding  and  child  care 
facilities. 
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THk  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARMWORKEKS 


a  Migrant  Head  Start 
centers  emphasize 
direct  parental 
invotvement  in  policy 
and  program 
development. 


Q  ChHd  care  referrals  may 
often  require  providlr^ 
trarsiation  services  and 
advocacy. 


O  CETs  Montessori- 
oriented  child  care 
provider  training 
program. 


□  Most  states  Rcense 
irKfrviduats  to  pmvide  in 
home  child  care. 


Migrant  Head  Stan  centers  offer  comprehensive  child  care 
services  including  child  development,  health  screening, 
health  and  nutrition  education,  parenting  education,  and 
social  services  referral.  These  centers  emphasize  direct 
parental  involvement  in  policy  and  program  development, 
and  in  the  operation  and  management  of  their  programs. 

Child  Care  RefCrrkal 

Referring  migrant  fannw<nkers  for  child  care  services  is  best 
done  through  linkages  with  the  public  agencies  that  fund 
such  services  The  adult  education  program  may  need  to 
assist  the  mignuit  faimwcnker  student  to  become  cotified  for 
subsidized  child  care.  This  may  often  require  providing 
translation  services  and  advocacy.  The  education  program 
may  be  fortunate  to  have  funds  available  for  directly 
purchasing  child  care  slots.  It  is  imponant  that  child  care 
providers  are  carefully  screened  to  ensure  that  safety  and 
quality  standards  are  met. 

Child  Care  Provision 

The  adult  migrant  farmworker  education  program  may 
choose  to  develop  its  own  child  care  program.  An  in-house 
child  care  program  offers  convenience  for  students  and 
potential  income  for  education  providers.  The  Center  for 
Employment  Training  (CET)  ir.  San  Jose,  California  is  an 
example  of  a  suo^ssfiil  child  care  program  operated  by  an 
adult  migrant  farmworker  education  provider.  The  child 
development  center  is  self-sustaining  from  a  combination  of 
funding  sources.  It  offers  fiill-day  care  for  infants,  toddlers 
and  preschoolers  and  is  used  as  the  laboratory  for  CET's 
Montessori-<Hiented  child  care  provider  training  program. 

If  the  populatira  density  of  an  area  cannot  sustain  a  large 
child  care  center,  a  family-based  child  care  system  can  be 
developed.  Most  states  license  individuals  to  provide  in- 
home  child  care  for  a  small  ntmiber  of  children.  Costs  Tor 
this  kind  of  service  are  often  less  than  for  institutional  child 
care,  and  many  parents  prefer  it  because  of  the  family 
atmosphere  of  a  private  home.  These  home  care  services, 
however,  are  harder  to  monitor  for  quality  assurance.  The 
adult  migrant  farmworker  education  program  could  organize 
a  network  of  in-home  child  care  providers,  provide  in- 
service  training  and  offer  services  such  as  group  nedical 
insurance.  In  this  way,  child  care  availability  can  be 
increased,  and  die  overall  quality  of  care  is  more  likely  to  be 
high. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Q  No  easy  solutions  to 
transportation 
probtenfis;  all  have 
benefits  and  6abititi&s. 


Creative  grantsmanship 
and  lobbying  mass 
transit  agencies  may  be 
a  solution. 


Lack  of  reliable  transportation  is  a  key  barrier  to  attending 
classy.  Adult  migrant  fiannwoiker  educaticm  progranis  seek 
to  resolve  this  problem  by  issuing  bus  passes,  providing 
transportation  allowanceSt  organizing  car  pools  and 
transpcming  students  to  class  with  buses  or  minivans.  Each 
of  these  solutions  presents  its  own  liabilities  and  benefits. 

Public  transportation,  while  cost-effective,  is  often  not 
available  in  rural  farmworker  areas.  TransiK>rtation 
allowances,  which  pay  mileage,  are  ineffective  if  the  student 
docs  not  own  a  car.  Car  pools  arc  perhaps  ^  i  most  cost- 
effecdve  but  are  difficult  to  organize  and  sustain.  Operating 
of  private  buses  is  expensive  and  requires  a  relatively  large 
and  consistent  ridcrship  to  be  cost-efftcive. 

Adult  migrant  farmworker  education  programs  may  nce^  to 
combine  these  approaches  to  adequately  serve  its  students 
Those  affiliated  with  public  school  systems  may  be  able  to 
provide  transportation  for  migrant  farmworker  adults  via 
existing  school  buses.  Ii  large  numbers  of  farmworkers  live 
in  an  isolated  community,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  the 
ccnin^  to  pay  for  special  mass  transit  to  transport  them  to  die 
education  center.  A  substantial  amount  of  funding  is  granted 
each  year  for  mass  transit  systems.  The  adult  migrant 
farmworker  education  program  may  be  able  to  solve  its 
student  transportation  program  through  creative 
grantsmanship  and  public  agency  lobbying. 


LEGAL  /  .DISTANCE 


A  simple  traffic  ticket  can 
escalate  Into  a  f  a'>ure  to 
pay.  missed  court  daces, 
^vrest  waiTants  and  jail 
time. 


Farmworkers  oftck  find  themselves  involved  with  the  legal 
system,  as  do  others  in  our  society.  Unlike  most  others, 
however,  farmworkers  are  often  at  a  special  disadvantage 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  legal  system  and  a 
limited  English  proficiency.  Consequently,  a  simple  traffic 
ticket  can  escalate  into  a  failure  to  pay,  missed  court  dates, 
arrest  warrants  and  jail  time.  The  adult  migrant  farmworker 
education  program  can  help  their  students  understand  better 
by  providing  special  workshops  on  the  operation  of  the  legal 
system  and  the  judiciary,  and  the  students*  basic  ri^^ts  ano 
responsibilities.  Wori^shops  can  also  provide  information 
about  the  special  laws  enacts  to  protect  basic  safety,  labor 
and  wage  rights  of  farmworkers.  Tliesc  workshops  or  mini- 
courses  integrate  easily  into  ABE  or  ESL  cl&i?scs. 
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THE  EDUCA1X)N  OF  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARMWORKTO 


AduK  migrant 
farmworfcer  education 
programs  should  aN^id 
providing  students  with 
legal  counsel. 


Each  stale  has  an  Office 
of  FannwotKer  Mor^or 
Advocate. 


Adult  mignmt  farmw<^ker  education  programs  should  avoid 
providing  students  with  legal  counsel.  When  students  are  in 
legal  difficulty,  the  counselor  should  refn*  them  for  legal 
assistance  to  legal  services  or  special  migrant  farmworker 
legal  assistance  ofT^es.  These  fectolly  funded  coganizations 
cannot  defiend  farmworkers  in  criminal  cases,  but  they  can 
handle  many  civil  cases  and  imes.  Each  state  has  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  office  specifically  targeted  toward 
migrant  farmworker  services.  A  list  of  these  offices  is 
provided  in  the  Directory  of  Selected  References  and 
Resources. 

In  addition  to  legal  services,  farmworkers  may  report  any 
job-related  problem  to  any  local  office  of  the  state 
Enqjloyment  Service,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  resolve 
problems  locally.  The  farmworker  may  choose  to  submit  an 
employment-related  complaint  directly  to  the  employment 
service  state  office.  The  person  responsible  to  answei 
farmworker  complaints  in  each  state  is  the  state  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  monitor  advocate,  A  list  of  state 
advocate  offices  is  also  included  in  the  aforementioned 
Directory. 
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IS 


SUPPORT  SERVICES  CHECKLIST 


ACTIVITY 


To  foster  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  migrant 
fannwoiker  students,  as  an  inpoxtant,  coiollaiy  concern  of 
an  Adult  or  Vocational  Education  program,  by  providing 
direct  support  services  or  a  timely  and  effective  sjrstem  of 
referrals.  Support  services  enhance  the  capability  of 
educatic^  services  by  helping  adult  ffffmwoitos  access  the 
instructicmal  activities,  by  expanding  cnitieach  and  recruiting 
functions,  and  by  improving  the  retention  rate  among 
enrolled  students. 


CONCEPT 


Barriers  such  as  low  levels  of  English  speaking  ability  and 
limited  literacy  in  any  laiguage  often  prevent  migrant 
farmworicers  from  improving  their  educations.  These 
barriers  also  block  their  'Jnlities  to  obtain  support  services 
for  themselves  and  tiieir  families.  Providing  for  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  is 
essential  f^  an  effective  educational  program. 

Some  adult  farmworker  education  programs  include 
components  that  directly  provide  support  services.  Others 
rely  primarily  on  referrals  to  other  swvicc  providers  in  tiie 
local  community.  Most  programs  that  deliver  educational 
services  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  (MSFWs) 
refer  participants  to  other  social  and  human  services 
agencies. 

Because  conditions  vary  significantly  from  one  area  to 
anotiicr,  it  is  unrealistic  to  define  and  describe  the  **right 
way"  to  provide  for  support  service  needs.  Nevertheless, 
adult  migrant  farmworker  education  programs  must  address 
a  variety  of  needs  if  their  students  are  to  have  any  likelihood 
of  success. 

For  any  system  of  support  services  to  be  identified  as  truly 
comprehensive,  it  should  comprise,  at  least,  the  following 
ccHiqxHients: 

•  Physical  aiKi  Mental  Health  Screening  aiKl  Treatment 

•  Emergency  ami  Pomanent  Housing  Assistance 

•  Hnancial  Assistance 
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•  CMdCarc 

•  Transportation 

•  Legal  Assistance 

Teachers,  ^Iministxators  and  other  school  personnel  directly 
involved  in  the  delivery  of  educational  services  to  adult 
faiinw(nkers  will  find  that  they  need  to  team  and  apply  some 
of  the  skills  and  icnowledge  of  social  wo  ^ers,  family 
counselors,  public  health  and  paralegal  aides,  and 
community  advocates  in  order  to  do  a  complete  job  of 
sovicing  the  migrant  famiworker  community. 


TASKS 


□  Arrange  for  and  organize  an  institutional 
assessment  of  the  support  service  needs  of  the 
migrant  farmworker  conunvnity  in  your  educational 
service  area. 

□  Obtain,  or  develop  and  maintain  an  up-tO' 
date  directory  of  all  service  agencies  in  the  area  for 
information  about  available  support  services  and  referral 
requirements. 

□  Establish  direct  contact  with  local  service 
providers;  update  information  on  a  continuing  basis 
and  identify  incumbent  contact  persons.  Get  to  know 
them  personally. 

□  Privately  and  confidentially  determine  the 
support  service  needs  of  your  students.  In 
consultation  with  them,  and  with  their  approval,  offer  to 
make  referrals  to  other  agencies.  Do  not  assume  you 
have  the  right  to  intervene  without  approval. 

□  Follow  up  on  any  referrals  you  make  and 
ensure  that  requested  services  are  received,  and  that  they 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

□  Make  timely  and  appropriate  inquiries  of  both 
the  referred  student  and  the  responsible  agency,  if 
services  fall  shon  or  are  not  delivered.  Be  prepared  to 
repeat  the  refcrra'  more  fon:efully,  if  necessary. 

□  Integrate  inj^rmation  in  the  instructional 
activity  and  its  related  materials  about  support 
services,  eligibility  requirements,  methods  of  accessing 
services,  and  grievance  procedures . 


SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Q  Use  practical  "homework  assignments"  that 
requiie  application  of  the  leamed  skills  and  infNmation 
out  in  the  real  world  of  service  agency  bureaucracy. 

□  Plan  open  feedback  sessions,  in  which  you 
publicly  recognize  ingenuity  and  perseverance  in 
obtaining  services  and  applaud  successes. 

□  Use  the  fortuitous  opportunity  to  teach  or 
reinforce  problem-solving  and  solution-seeking 
techniques,  if  "failures"  to  obtain  support  services 
occur. 

□  Help  resolve  the  generic  problems  of 
insufficiency  or  unavailability  of  support  services  for 
farmworkers  in  the  local  conamunity.  Get  help  from 
colleagues,  supervisors,  and  other  school  and 
conmiunity  officials,  advocate  agencies,  and  public 
policy  makers  to  make  needed  changes. 


RESOURCES 


•  Consult  the  Directory  of  Selected  References  and 
Resources  at  the  end  of  this  volume;  particularly  the 
section  identified  as  Ust  of  State  Resources. 
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OUTREACH,  RECRUITMENT  AND 
RETENTION 


Working  within  the  migrant  farmworker  community  to  develop  increased  interest  in 
the  values  and  benefits  associated  with  continuing  education  is  a  challenge  for 
administrators  of  Adult  Educaion.  Getting  adult  farmworkers  to  enroll  in  educational 
activities  is  a  function  of  successful  outreach  and  recruiting  efforts  in  their 
community.  Retaining  them  in  educational  settings  until  their  personal  objectives  are 
reached  is  a  strong  indicator  of  program  effectiveness  and  of  the  artfulness  and 
empathy  of  their  teachers. 


INTRODUCTION 


Cert^n  members  of  our 
society  are  often  hard  to 
find,  hard  to  access,  and 
difficult  to  serve. 


An  Old  Myth 

There  is  an  old  myth  around  that  continues  to  reinforce  the 
idea  that  certain  members  of  our  society  are  often  hard  to 
find,  hard  to  access,  and  difficult  to  serve.  These  are  the 
people  living  in  the  shadows  of  our  society.  They  are  the 
very  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  illiterate,  the 
developmentally  delayed,  the  disabled  and  handicapped,  the 
unschooled,  the  home-bound  elderly,  abused  or  neglected 
children,  those  hopelessly  uneD[q)loyed,  and  the  h  /nieless. 

Although  the  myth  persists,  these  groups  arc  part  of  the 
visible  fabric  of  our  society  and,  as  such,  are  the  subjects  of 
considerable  study,  analysis,  public  information,  media 
attention  and  public  policy  activity.  Absent  from  this  list 
are  the  migrant  farmworkers.  They  are  nearly  invisible, 
since  the  mydi  assets  that  they  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  find, 
access  end  serve.  Therefore,  adult  education  administrators 
and  teachers  interested  in  addressing  how  best  to  outreach 
adult  migrant  farmworkers,  and  recruit  them  as  students, 
may  b^  gin  by  asking:  Where  are  they?  and  How  do  I  reach 
them? 


Migrant  f  annwoikers  are 
not  realty  hard-to-find. 


Finding  Migrant  Farmworkers 

Migrant  farmworkers  arc  not  really  hanJ-to-find.  Most  of 
them  nmy  be  located  anytime  and  anyplace  that  commercial 
fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables  are  being  planted,  tended, 
harvested,  transported,  packed,  packaged,  frozen  or  canned. 
Some  are  working  on  dairy  farms,  others  are  in  canneries, 
packing  sheds  and  food-processing  plants.  Still  others  are 
groundskeeping,  landscaping  or  working  in  nurseries.  A 
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□  There  is  a  natural, 
cyclical  rhythm  of 
season  and  place  for 
eveiythlng  that  grows. 


Outreach,  recruiting  and 
retention  are  like  a 
•thiee-legged  stool." 


few  are  repairing  and  maintaining  farm  equipment  and 
machineiy,  inigadon  systems  and  farm  buildings. 

There  is  a  natural,  cyclical  rhythm  of  season  and  place  for 
everything  that  grows  and  that  is  where  farmworkers  can 
always  be  found.  They  have  been  wherever  things  grow 
since  the  earliest  humans  scratched  the  earth  with  a  sdck  and 
invented  agriculture. 

There  may  be  some  at  "home,**  wherever  that  is,  though 
usually  ihey  arc  either  sick  or  injured.  Oftentimes,  older 
children  may  be  watching  the  very  young  and  helping  the 
few  infirm  elderly  in  their  communities.  There  are  not  many 
elderly  farmwoikcrs  since  they  grow  old  many  years  sooner 
than  cKher  workers;  fewer  than  five  percent  live  long  enough 
to  coVect  social  security  benefits. 

Outreach,  Recruitment  and  Retention  as  a 
Continuum 

Each  of  the  activities  of  outreach,  recruitment  and  retention 
has  its  own  distinctive  characteristics,  yet  they  share 
important  commonalities  and  must  be  perceived  as  a  closely 
interrelated  and  interdependent  continuum.  None  of  these 
activities  works  well  in  isolation,  nor  are  any  two  of  them 
capable  of  sustaining  full  enrollment  in  an  educational 
program  without  the  presence  of  the  third.  Their 
interc^ependent  structural  design  is  typical  of  the  "three- 
legged  stool.*' 


The  force  of  public 
policy  ar%f  law  supplants 
the  need  for  reachii^ 
out  to  attract  student 
enrollments. 


Outreach,  Recruitment . , . 

Public  educati(Hi  systens  in  our  society  enpy  a  q>ecial  status 
that  obviates  die  necessity  of  conducting  systematic  outreach 
and  recruitment  activities  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactory 
levels  of  student  enroUment 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  systems  of  schooling  that 
require  compulsoiy  attendance,  are  constituted  as  limited 
monopolies  and  sustained  by  public  funds.  Well- 
indoctrinated  generations  of  alumni,  and  the  force  of  public 
policy  and  law  supplants  the  need  for  any  extraordinary 
concern  about  reaching  out  into  the  community  for  the 
express  puipose  of  attracting  students. 

Given  the  general  absence  of  an  abiding  need  with  which  to 
drive  outreach  and  recruitment  activities,  public  education 
programs  have  been  naturally  and  reasonably  slow  to 
develop  a  body  of  useful  knowledge  and  sophisticated  skills 
in  these  activities. 
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Adult  education 
programs  have 
developed  ways  of 
pubDcly  promoting  their 
educational  activities. 


Major  exertions  are  found  in  adult  ediK^tion  progiams,  in 
continuing  and  enrichment  education,  in  recreational 
activities  f<^  adults,  and  in  ccnnpetitive  recruiting  for  teactms 
and  other  professional  staff.  Both  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  are  particularly  well-practiced  at 
recruiting  in  the  latter  area. 

However,  these  are  quite  different  from  the  outreaching  and 
recruiting  activities  needed  for  die  adult  migrant  fannworicer 
community  and  its  potential  students.  The  differences  are 
primaxily  reflected  in: 

•  the  nature  of  the  institutional  need, 

•  the  philosophic  base  supporting  the  adult  education 
program, 

•  the  perceptions  each  community  (school  and 
farmwofko')  has  of  each  other,  and 

•  the  availability  of  ad^^uately  trained  school  personnel 
and  other  resources. 

Adult  education  programs  have  developed  ways  of  publicly 
proinoting  their  educational  activities  in  oider  to  attract  adult 
students.  These  goterally  fdlow  commonplace  publicity  and 
informational  approaches,  primarily  aimed  at  a  literate 
population.  Implementation  is  generally  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  school  and  conmsuni^  bulletin  board 
notices,  flyers,  pamphleis,  school  catalogs,  advertisements 
in  local  newspapers,  and  occasional  public  service 
announcement  in  die  media. 

While  diese  practices  are  tqjparently  effective  for  impacting 
the  majority  of  the  "consumer  market"  in  the  program's 
service  delivery  area,  very  Uttlc  of  diis  infomaation  reaches 
or  affects  the  adult  migrant  farmwodcer  community,  ft  is  not 
intended  to  do  so. 


. . .  and  Retention 

Retention  of  the  adult  student  in  educational  programs  is 
another  matter  entirely,  once  outnaching  acdvides  have 
succeeded  in  recraiting  (enrolling)  the  student  Practices 
employed  to  retain  adult  students  in  programs  have  little 
similarity  to  those  used  to  recruit  students  through 
ccHnmunity  outreach  efforts. 
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Oik  inqxirtaiit  excepdiMi  that  is  piesent  in  eadi  of  these  duee 
intcndated  activities  is  the  maintenance  of  genuine  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  adult  students  throughout  the  course  of 
their  relationships  with  the  educational  program.  It  is 
iizq)aative  to  denK>nstrate  respect  for  thdr  values  and  daily 
concerns  from  the  earliest  contact  through  to  completion  of 
their  educational  goals. 

The  desire  of  adult  learners  to  stay  or  leave  educational 
prograns  before  conq>letion  is  strongly  influenced  by  many 
t  ictors  and  fosc^  that  are  largely  uncontrollabl.'  by  them.  In 
the  case  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers,  the  mosi  vritical  of 
these  appear  to  be  the  following: 

•  the  jnactical  value  of  their  educational  efforts; 

•  the  quality  and  genuineness  of  the  reception  they  get 
from  school  or  agency  personnel; 

•  the  timeliness  and  utilitarian  application  of  their  newly 
develqnng  knowledge  and  skills;  and 

•  their  ability  to  cope  with  constant  social  and  economic 
pressures. 


□  Maintenance  of 
genuine  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  adult 
students  throughout 
their  relationships  with 
the  educational  program 
is  essential. 


Schools  and  colleges  of 
education  seldom  offer 
anything  but  inddentat 
exposure  in  t^.e!r 
cunlcula. 


Umfted  Prior  Experience 

Many  administrators  and  teachers  of  adult  learn  srs  in  public 
education  systems  have  had  to  develop  outreach  and 
recml^ient  practices  without  benefit  of  experiential  help 
frcm  the  larger  institutions  they  serve,  or  from  any  practical 
preparation  learned  during  their  own  professional 
development 

Unless  Uiey  have  had  prior  experience  in  the  offices  of 
admissions  and  registrars  of  the  competitive  private  school 
world,  or  the  propdetary  school  arena,  they  should  expect 
little  help  from  their  supervisors  and  colleagues  in  the  public 
education  sector.  Schools  and  colleges  of  education,  and 
other  teacher  and  administrator  preparatory  institutions, 
seldom  offer  anything  but  incidental  exposure  to  these 
activities  in  their  curricula. 


OUTREACH 


Webster's  dictionary  illustrates  two  definitions  of  the  word 
outreach.  The  first  is  **thc  act  of  reaching  out"  The  second 
is  "the  extent  or  linait  of  reach.'*  Boti»  of  these  appear  useful 
in  addressing  the  need  for  special  outreaching  efforts  m  the 
migrant  farmworker  community. 
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Q  Martcetefs.  advertisers, 
saiespersor^,  outreach 
woikers  and  reciuiters 
are  of  a  kind. 


□  A  prime  lule  is  to  get  to 
know  your  potential 
student. 


□  Many  migrant 

farmwortters  are  unable 
to  read  the  written 
versions  of  their  primary 
languages. 


Field  e2q)ehence  in  servicing  adult  fannworkers  shows  that 
instituticmal  efforts  to  reach  Uuo  this  community  to  apprise 
its  members  of  available  educational  sendees  have  often  been 
more  a  case  of  limitation  or  extension  of  reach  than  a  lack 
of  willingness  to  inq)temem  acts  of  reaching  out 

Outieaching  is  yet  another  form  of  marketing,  of  which 
advertising  is  a  medium.  Marketers,  advertisers, 
salespersmis,  outreach  workers  and  recruiters  are  of  a  kind. 
They  have  scsnething  to  sell  or  offer  and  need  to  know  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  ways  of  telling  potential 
cnnsun^rs  about  their  product,  organization,  or  educational 

Outreach  woikers  who  target  formwoiker  communities  must 
know  how  to  do  sensitive  marketing  research  within  this 
occupational  group.  A  prime  rule  is  to  get  to  know  your 
potential  customer  before  investing  time  and  money  on 
med:  -.  and  messages  that  may  not  wc  x.  In  many 
communities,  the  best  resource  persons  to  consult  about 
relating  to  this  unique  population  are  former  farmworkers, 
some  of  whom  often  make  the  best  outreach  wc^kers. 

Many  rural  conmiunitics  arc  covered  with  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  handouts,  brochure,  posters  and  other  printed 
material  in  efforts  to  inform  and  direct  the  farmworker 
community.  Some  of  these  are  in  their  native  languages, 
much  of  it  is  not  Sonae  are  glossy,  colorful,  beautiful  art 
creations;  some  are  handprinted  notices.  Very  little  of  it 
works. 

Farmworkers  seldom  conmiunicate  in  writing  with  each 
other,  and  hardly  ever  with  the  literate  English-speaking 
world.  Many  migrant  farmworkos  are  unable  to  read  the 
written  versions  of  their  primary  languages.  In  the  case  of 
Haitian  farmworkers,  for  example,  the  patois  they  speak  is 
only  now  being  developed  into  written  forms  by  scholars. 
Inf(Hmati(»ial  material  printed  in  English  and  intended  for  the 
migrant  farmworker  community  is  almost  entirely 
ineffective. 

Obviously,  any  use  of  mass  media,  print  aiid  electronic,  as 
well  as  any  other  vehicle  used  to  convey  information  to  a 
migrant  farmworker  community  must  be  written  or  spoken 
in  the  primary  language  of  the  'target  audience.**  This  is  the 
term  used  by  public  ^OTmation  specialists  to  describe  the 
tc:npients  of  particular  messages  that  are  designed  to  attract 
attention  and,  hopefully,  nnodify  behavior. 
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□ 


□ 


English  technical 
jargon,  figures  of 
speech,  slogans,  slang 
terms,  acronyms  and 
abt)feviations  shouta  be 
avoided. 


What  works  best  of  all 
are  person-to-person 
contacts  and  word-of- 
mouth  comnunication. 


The  numbers  of 
fannworkers  that  adult 
education  programs  can 
handle  are  a  fi  action  of 
space,  time,  money  and 
qualified  personnel. 


Enrolled  migrant 
chikjren  make 
convenient  and  credible 
messengers  and 
couriers. 


Effective  outreachlng  is 
a  professional 
intervention  rather  than 
the  simple 
dissemination  of 
information. 


Utml  translations  of  English  technical  jargon,  as  well  as 
figures  of  speech,  slogans,  slang  terms,  ationyms  and 
abbreviations  should  be  avoided  as  often  as  possible.  These 
seldom  convey  the  same  meaning  in  another  language, 
primarily  because  of  differences  in  cultural  contexts,  and  can 
be  confusing  and  mystifying.  Sometimes  the  results  may 
generate  counter-productive  and  even  offensive  meanings  in 
the  other  language. 

Electronic  media,  particularly  bilingual  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  work  better  than  all  odier  communications 
efforts,  with  the  exception  of  personal  contacts  and  woid-of- 
moit'ui.  Familiar  sounds  and  sights  are  understandable  and 
comfOTting.  Familiar  music,  too.  Television  works  well,  but 
is  costly.  Public  service  announcements  (PSAs),  that 
broadcast  or  telecast  in  Ae  farmwc^cers*  native  languages 
are  also  effective.  What  works  best  of  all  are  person-to- 
person  contacts  and  word-of-mouth  communication. 

Outreach  and  recruiting  staff  waking  to  attract  fumworkers 
to  their  educational  programs  can  afford  to  personalize  their 
efforts  in  this  conununity.  They  can  focus  their  attention  and 
energies  in  predetermined  areas  since  they  are  not  trying  to 
impact  masses  of  people.  The  numbers  of  farmworkers  that 
adult  education  programs  can  handle  are  not  a  function  of 
advertising  and  broadcasting.  They  are  a  function  of  space, 
time,  money  and  qualified  personnel.  School  administrators 
and  teachers,  who  struggle  with  problems  of  enrollments, 
allocation  of  space,  class  size,  and  other  non-academic 
considerations,  are  aware  of  these  program  limitations. 

Public  school  systems  that  count  Migrant  Education 
programs  (K-12)  anxng  dieir  special  resources  often  eiiq>loy 
the  standard  practice  of  reaching  out  to  adults  in  the 
ccmmninity  through  the  enrcdled  migrant  children  who  make 
convenient  and  credible  messengers  and  couriers.  This  is 
another  effective  outteaching  pru^tioe,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  oisure  that  the  ittfimnation  meant  for  the  entire  community 
is  not  being  automatically  limited  to  families  of  enrolled 
migrant  children. 

Effective  outxeaching  in  ethnic  minority  communities,  such 
as  migrant  farmworkers,  has  to  be  perceived  as  a 
professional  intervention  rather  than  a  sales  campaign  or 
the  sirtiple  dissemination  of  information.  U  is  more  than 
informing  and  raising  awareness,  especially  if  it  is  to 
succeed  in  its  primary  purpose  which  is  to  recruit  students. 

Good  outreaching  is  encouraging,  genuinely  *»elcoming 
and  cor^dence-building.  It  has  to  help  dispel  concerns  and 
anxieties  about  this  new,  potentially  intimidating  and 
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Q  Famiwortters  can  fael 
the  quaDty  of 
understanding  &ra 
empathy  they  may 
anticipate  from  sctiool 
people. 


Few  school  personnel 
experience  frequent 
interaction  with  adult 
members  of  ethnic  and 
racial  n^norfty  groups, 
and  vice  versa. 


sometimes  frighteoiog  experience.  And  its  philosophic  base 
must  be  the  well-being  of  the  potmti&l  studoit 

An  adult  education  outreach  worker  is  often  the  first  pmsm 
that  migrant  faimworkers  encounter  who  represents  this 
strange  and  often  mysterious  system  called  school.  This 
initial  contact  becomes  the  first  qqxntunity  for  adult  migrant 
fannworkers  to  assess  the  genuineness  of  the  **invitatic»i'*  to 
enroll  in  school  and  learn  new  things.  They  can  also  feel 
the  quality  of  understanding  and  empadiy  they  may 
anticipate  from  school  people  in  futrae  encounters.  The 
farmworker  community's  image  of  the  school,  and  of  its 
educational  progruns  and  staff,  begins  here;  and  first 
inqnessions  are  often  stiong  and  lasting. 

Few  adult  education  administrators,  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  experience  frequent  interaction  with  adult 
members  of  ethnic  and  racial  mincmty  groups,  especially 
with  persons  of  limited  or  no  English  language  proificiency 
and  minimum  levels  of  assimilation  into  the  mainstream 
society. 

The  reverse  is  similsrly  true.  Few  adult  members  oi  tthnic 
and  minority  groups  have  experienced  any  froqierxy  of 
interaction  with  school  administrators,  teachers  and  other 
staff  who  have  cqiabilities  in  odier  than  the  English  language 
or  have  practical  knowledge  of  other  cultures.  Getting  to 
know  each  other,  it  appears,  is  the  first  step  in  making 
friends  and  recruiting  new  students. 


Ttie  lower  the  Steracy 
level  of  a  group,  the 
more  reBance  on 
person. o-person 
Infomiation-passir^ . 


To  reach  farmworkers  go 
where  the  people  are. 


Effective  Practices  and  Activities 

The  most  reliable  method  of  communicating,  of  passing 
along  information,  is  verbally.  Wud-of-mouth  is  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  to  reach  throughout  the  farmworker 
community.  The  lower  the  literacy  level  of  a  group,  the  more 
reliance  on  person-to-person  informadcm-passing.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  highly  literate  groups,  many  of  which  treat 
the  written  word  with  reverence  and  often  disdain  the  value 
of  w(Kd-of-mouth  communication.  The  lower  the  level  of 
literacy,  the  more  that  community  requires  accurate,  timely 
and  dependable  transmission  of  veri>al  information  in  order 
to  conduct  its  affairs. 

To  reach  farmwoikers,  it  is  not  enough  to  send  informational 
messages  into  that  community  from  the  outside.  Outreach 
workers  nmst  go  where  die  farmw(Rker  communities  gadier. 
the  churches,  movie  houses,  stores,  gas  stations,  w(»i^tes. 
and  the  like.  Make  personal  contact  the  keystone  of  the 
outreach  effort;  go  where  the  people  are. 
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Q  Estab&sh  a  level  of  tmst 
and  oortidenca  beiorB 
attempting  recrLiting 
efforts. 


□ 


School  people  are 
flighty  regarded 
authority  fibres. 


Assessing  true 
meanings  rec^ires 
patience,  perseverance 
and  trust. 


Ill  the  wise  and  expexienced  words  of  Adriana  Salinas 
Simmons,  director  of  California's  La  Famlia  program, 
**meet  them  on  their  own  teims  and  in  their  own  ttfritory." 
She  counsels  making  the  goal  of  the  first  series  of 
encounters  the  **establishing  of  a  level  of  trust  and 
confidence,**  before  attempting  to  move  toward  goals  of 
lecrmtmait  and  enndJn^t  in  programs. 

La  Familid's  director  considers  the  qualities  of  sensitivity 
and  empathy  in  outsiders  woildng  with  migrant  faimwoiier 
groups  as  most  inqwitant  of  all.  These  qualities,  she  asserts, 
can  help  overcome  obstacles  created  by  differences  in 
languages  and  cultures. 

There  is  an  inqxvtant  behavioral  value  that  outreach  workers 
and  recruiters  must  undostand  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the 
migrant  farmworker  conmiunity.  Farmworicers'  cultural 
values  indoctrinate  a  preference  for  evasion  rather  than 
confrontation  when  dealing  with  authority  '.ires.  To 
farmworkers,  school  peqile  are  highly  regardv  authority 
figures.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  get  constructive 
criticism  in  a  public  settinjg  (an  open  meeting  or  a 
classoom).  Migrant  farmwcnkers  do  not  criticize  authorities 
publicly,  and  they  view  teachers  as  authraitative  figures  who 
are  cTqiected  to  loiow  what  is  best 

Farmwoikers  will  selcbm  embarrass  others  or  themselves  by 
being  negative  in  public,  and  prefer  being  non-committal. 
Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  true  meaning  of 
their  behavior,  until  one  learns  with  padence  and 
perseverance  to  be  trusted  When  they  are  candid  and  tell 
you  nOp  they  have  begur  to  trust  you  and  to  trust  themselves 
with  you. 


◦  CaSfomia,  Florida,  N«v 
York,  honnsylvania, 
Texas  and  Washington. 


Site  Visit  Observations 

During  the  Project  Team's  information-seeking  visits  to 
various  program  sites  in  the  states  of  Califomia.  Florida, 
New  Ycffk,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Washington,  several 
effective  outreaching  activities  were  observed  in  practice, 
and  these  are  listed  as  follows: 

•  Using  currently  enrolled  farmworker  students  as 
voluntary  outreach  workers  and  recruiters  in  their  own 
communities. 

•  Enlisting  the  support  of  other  agencies  serving  the 
farmworker  community  to  promote  adult  education 
programs  and  make  referrals. 
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•  Setting  up  infonnation  tables  at  shopping  ccntev  .d 
other  public  places  frequented  by  the  migrant 
fannwoito'  community. 

•  Mounting  an  intensive  door-to-door  information 
campaign  in  the  farmworker  conmiuntiy  during  the 
month  prior  to  the  opening  of  classes. 

•  Arranging  with  employers  to  permit  access  to 
faimwoikers  at  the  woricsitr^s,  before  and  after  working 
hours  and  during  lunchtime  breaks. 

•  Getting  crew  leaders  and  labor  contractors  to  cooperate 
in  di^eminating  infomoiaticHi  to  die  famwtniGers. 

•  Developing  a  "hotline**  telephone  information  service 
(toll-free  "800**  number)  in  the  farmworkers*  native 
language. 

•  Hosting  open  house-style  social  gatherings  to  get 
acquainted  and  provide  infonnation;  offer  refreshments 
and  child  care. 

•  Asking  children  enrolled  in  Migrant  Head  Start  and 
Migrant  Education  programs  to  carry  informational 
materials  back  to  their  families  and  their  fnends. 

These  effective  practices  and  activities  are  easily  transferable 
and  may  be  replicated  for  any  migrant  farmworker 
community,  provided  that  care  is  taken  to  modify  them  to 
meet  local  needs  and  standards. 


RECRUITMENT 


□  Recruiting  Is  an  age-oW     Recn'ltnwnt  is  the  term  that  describes  efforts  to  mcreose  or 
socio-political  activity.       maintain  the  numbers  of  parUcipants  in  an  organization 

or  activity.  Its  most  common  usage  is  in  reference  to  fUUng 
military  organizations,  athletic  teams,  social  and  civic 
groups,  musical  and  theatrical  companies,  and  the  like. 
Sometimes,  the  term  "membership  drive**  is  synonymous 
with  recruiting. 

Most  private  schools  recruit  students;  public  schools 
generally  do  not  Industry  and  government  consistently 
recruit  valuable  executives  and  occasionally  workers. 
Universities  recruit  scholars  and  researchers,  sometimes 
teachers,  and  often  specially  talented  smdents  in  the  arts, 
music,  ami  craopetitive  athletics. 
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□  Recruiting  Impfles  taking  Tht  act  of  recruiting  implies  a  willingness  to  make  an 
people  away  from  other  exchange  of  value:  the  recruiter  has  something  perceived 
activities  In  order  to  as  valuable  to  offer  and  so  does  the  recruit.  In  oniCT  for 
have  them  participate  In     recniitmcni  to  be  successful,  both  parties  must  recognize 

value  in  each  othw  and  desire  the  exchange.  Recruiting  also 
implies  taking  people  away  from  other  activities  and 
organizations  in  order  to  have  them  participate  in  yours. 
Institutional  and  personal  needs  also  exert  strong  influences 
in  tlie  bilateral  process  of  lecruitment 


Hie  marketplace 
principle  of  caveat 
emptoris  ethically 
unacx;eptable  In 
educational  practices. 


Help  students  make 
decisions  about 
schooling  that  are  in 
their  best  interests. 


Ethical  Recruiting 

Outreaching  and  recruitment  are  intimately  related  and 
intenlq>endent  Successful  recruiting  (gaining  a  new  .mident; 
regaining  a  former  one)  is  the  cuhninadon  of  reaching  out  to 
wherever  migrant  farmworkers  are  and  successfully  selling 
the  need  to  enroll  in  an  educaticmal  program. 

This  function  must  he  honestly  genuine  and  valuable,  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  adult  learner  (recruit),  v/ho 
must  perceive  it  that  wcy,  as  well. 

The  often  experienced  markeq>lace  principle  of  caveat 
emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware),  is  ethically  unacceptable  in 
relationships  between  educational  institutions  and  the 
communities  they  arc  designed  to  serve.  In  the  specific  case 
of  relations  with  ethnic  and  radal  mincmty  groups,  many  of 
whom  are  limited  English  proficient  and  culturally  and 
economically  vulnerable,  the  sole  responsibility  for 
offsetting  this  disadvantage  rests  with  the  educational 
institution  and  its  representatives. 

In  woridng  among  migmnt  farmworkers  to  mcrchst  their 
interest  in  and  desire  to  seek  some  formal  education, 
outreach  workers  and  recruiters  must  present  their 
informaticHi  accurately  and  with  great  integrity.  They  have  a 
moral  and  ethical  obligation  to  help  prospective  adult 
students  make  decisions  about  schooling  that  are  in  their  best 
interests.  And  whatever  that  decision  is,  it  must  be  accepted 
and  respected. 

To  ensure  that  the  best  interests  of  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  are  safeguarded,  outreach  workers  and 
recruiters  are  ethically  and  professionally  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  choice  of  schooling  is,  indeed,  the  best 
among  any  other  optior^  available  to  the  adult  n  igrant 
farmworker.  That  choice  must  be  made  voluntarily  and 
without  coercion  before  enroUment 
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RETENTION 


□  Humar^  are  'social 
beings"  who  require  the 
irrtimate  presence  of 
others. 


The  real  challenge  is 
getting  the  fammrartter 
to  stay  the  course. 


Human  beings  voluntarily  join  groups,  involve  themselves 
in  activities,  enlist  in  organizations,  and  cmcSi  in  institutions, 
in  large  part  because  they  perceive  gaining  something  of 
value  in  exchange  for  investn^ts  of  their  time,  energy  and 
commitment.  The  history  of  the  development  of  social 
groups  supports  the  thesis  that  humans  are  "social  beings** 
who  require  the  iutimate  presence  of  others  for  their 
security,  well-being  and  growth. 

Conversely,  individuals  withdraw  from  these  associations 
and  commitments  whoi  litsy  perceive  that  diese  activities  and 
institutions  no  longer  serve  purposes  that  are  useful  to  them, 
or  threaten  to  become  detrimental  to  their  well-being.  In  like 
fashion,  the  retention  of  students  in  ac^emic  settings  obeys 
these  same  "rules  of  behavior.** 

Adult  education  administrators  and  teachers  should  be  ever 
mindful  thpt  the  ties  that  bind  vulnerable  farmworker 
stu(tents  to  educational  programs  are  tenuous,  and  constantly 
susceptible  to  enOTCoous  outside  pressures  iofluencing  their 
desires  to  stay  or  leave.  What  to  offer  and  how  to  offer  that 
which  will  make  adult  farmworker  learners  choose  to 
stay,  are  probably  the  most  challenging  tasks  faced  by 
adult  education  practitioners. 


Q  Effective  retention  is  a 
natural  extension  of 
successful  outreaching 
and  recmitment 
practices. 


Critical  Factors  In  Effective  Retention 

Effective  retention  of  adult  farmworker  students,  that  is 
keeping  them  in  the  programs  for  the  required  periods  of 
time  in  ortter  to  meet  specified  educational  goals,  is  a  natural 
extension  of  successful  outreaching  and  recruitment 
practices.  However,  once  students  are  enrolled,  keeping 
them  in  the  classrooms,  labs,  and  shops  depends  on  the 
following  critical  factors: 

•  The  relevancy  and  tin^liness  of  the  learning  experience 
in  resolving  real  needs  as  perceived  by  the  adult  studoits; 

•  The  patieiK:e,  enqiadiy,  and  bilingual  and  bicultural  skills 
of  the  instructor, 

•  The  quality  of  the  instruction,  its  setting,  methodology 
ano  materials; 

•  The  capacity  of  the  program  to  assess  its  performance, 
and  make  timely  and  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
context  of  the  adult  learner's  over-riding  priorities  and 
needs. 
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Adults  teaching  other 
adjfts  is  a  relati^^ly 
recent  social 
phenomenon. 


Young  undergraduate 
students  complain  that 
they  continue  to  be 
treated  as  children 
despite  being  in 
college. 


□  When  aduR  learners  are 
taught  as  if  they  were 
children,  they  drop  out. 


Teaching  adult 
famiworfcers  comes  as 
close  to  teaching  the 
"whole  person'  as  any 
teacher  ever 
expeiiences. 


The  Teaching  of  Adults  by  Adults 

The  teacher  is  the  most  crucial  element  in  an  educational 
setting  that  conqirises  the  leamexs,  assessment,  curriculum, 
materials,  methodology  and  evaluation. 

The  chronology  of  human  development,  universally  and 
throughout  history,  starts  with  the  nurturing  parents, 
continues  with  older  family  members  and  relatives,  then 
teachers  and,  ultimately,  employers.  Adults  have  always 
been  the  natural  teachers  of  chOdien. 

In  contrast,  the  social  phenomenon  of  adults  teaching 
adults,  rather  than  children,  is  of  relatively  recent  origin, 
possibly  no  older  than  a  few  millennia,  and  marked  by  the 
founding  of  eariy  religious  communities  and  the  Hrst 
universities.  These  late  developments  have  limited  our 
experience  with  the  teaching  of  adults  by  adults,  except  in 
early  vocaticml  training  where  master  artisans  and  craAsmen 
taught  their  skills  to  apprentices  no  longer  considered 
children,  regardless  of  their  chronological  ages. 

Today,  we  often  hear  young  undergraduate  stud»its,  made 
additionally  knowledgeable  and  mature  by  a  wide  range  of 
out-of-school  learnings  and  experiences,  complain  that 
attending  college  is  more  a  continuation  of  K-12  than  they 
had  anticipated.  Adolescents  perceive  the  act  of  **going  to 
college  or  gdng  to  work**  as  legitimate  adult  activiti^,  and  a 
major  sign  dm  childhood  has  been  shed  forever. 

These  observations  are  interpretable  as  meaning  that  they 
continue  to  be  treated  as  children  and  not  as  adults,  altiiough 
now  attending  college.  Many  of  them  have  experienced  adult 
treatn^m  outside  of  school  settings,  and  are  disqipointed 
and  discouraged  Thoein  may  be  a  cause  of  eariy  defections 
from  college  campuses,  adult  education  and  continuing 
education  programs,  and  other  fonnal  learning  activities  for 
adults,  young  and  old. 

When  adult  learners  are  taught  as  if  they  were  children,  they 
drop  out  Teachers  of  adults  face  a  complexity  of  conditions 
quite  unlike  those  confronted  by  teachers  of  children.  The 
teacher's  skill  and  artfulness  in  teaching  adults  as  adults 
makes  the  difference  in  the  retention  rates. 

Teaching  adult  farmworkers,  in  particular,  requires  much 
more  tiian  subject  matter  knowledge  and  standard  "teaching 
techniques."  Instructors  of  adult  education  are  asked  to 
function  additionally  as  part-time  counselors,  social 
workers  and  paralegal  aides.  Teaching  adult  farmworkers 
comes  as  close  to  teacfdng  the  "whole  person"  as  any 
teacher  e\\  r  experiences. 
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Q  Adult  learners  must 
Independently  resolve 
conflicts  of  sctiedules 
and  priorities. 


a  Attending  school 
affects  the  entire 
family's  activities. 


Logistical  Considerations 

Administrates  and  teachers  in  K-12  schools  seldom  wony 
about  the  logistics  of  being  a  student,  since  this  aspect  is 
taken  care  of  by  parents,  other  adults,  or  some  other  agency. 
Logistics,  in  this  sense  are  payn^ts  of  fees,  purchases  of 
boG4cs  and  materials,  transportation,  meals  outside  the  home, 
and  child  care.  In  addition,  adidt  learners  must  resolve 
conflicts  among  priorities,  such  as  v'ork  schedules  and 
family  matters. 

Adult  education  practitioners  must  incorporate  ways  in 
planning  educational  activities  to  accommodate  these 
uniquely  adult  needs.  Adult  farmwcffker  students,  most  of 
whom  seldom  see  annual  earnings  above  $6,000,  face 
economic  and  logistical  considerations  crucial  to  any 
decision  to  upgrade  fteir  educations. 

Costs  of  tran^xmation,  materials,  child  care,  and  other  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  and  detemmning  whether  their  meager 
budgets  can  sustain  additional  expenses,  influences  their 
decisions.  Attending  school,  then,  affects  the  entire  family's 
well-being. 

Aduh  education  programs  must  consider  this  critical  factor 
when  addressing  migrant  farmworkers'  educational  needs. 


REFOCUSING  ON  ADULT  LEARNERS 

Adult  education  programs  that  expect  to  achieve  their 
institutional  objectives,  as  well  as  the  personal  goals  of  their 
adult  learners,  must  undergo  a  refocus  of  philosophy, 
structure,  and  staff  preparation.  The  more  basic  and 
universa]  the  needs  of  the  adult  migrant  fiumwoiker  student, 
the  more  the  educational  institution  will  have  to  adjust  to 
accommodate  those  needs. 

□  The  refocus  is  salutary  Fortunately,  it  appears  that  the  refocus  in  philosophy, 
for  aD  aduR  learners  and  technology  and  technique,  and  in  the  delivery  of  instruction, 
not  solely  migrant  is  salutary  for  all  adult  learners  and  not  solely  beneficial  for 

famworkers.  migrant  farmwork^s.  A  good  place  to  start  is  with  a  new  or 

revised  orientation  for  the  functions  of  outreach,  recruitment 
and  retention.  This  is  especially  critical  when  attempting  to 
provide  educational  services  for  the  adult  migrant 
farmwoiker  community. 
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Realigning  Progran^  for  Adult  Farmworkers 

The  following  psx^gram  realignments  are  e^xdally  important 
for  addressing  the  educational  needs  of  adult  migrant 
farmwoikers,  as  well  as  other  a^ixing  adult  learners: 

•  Increase  rmige  and  flexibility  in  scheduling  dates, 
times,  locations  and  course  lengths  to  reduce  incidence 
of  conflict  with  survival  and  other  priority  needs. 

•  Provide  school  personnel  with  special  training  to 
enhance  "other  language"  capability  and  cultural 
responsiveness. 

•  Provide  teacher  in-scrvicc  worlcshops  to  help  develop 
self-esteem  in  themselves  and  others, 

•  Provide  stt^f  training  in  effective  outreach,  referral 
and  follow-up  practices. 

•  Re-focus  instruction  so  that  it  is  person-centered  (not 
subject  matter  based);  increase  personal  contacts  with 
migrant  farmworkers  students  and  then-  families. 

/  •    Conduct  sensitive  student  needs  assessments,  and 

refocus  the  program's  offoings  accordingly. 

•  Increase  the  capability  to  provide  support  services  to 
reduce  barriers  to  emoUmcnt  and  retention. 

•  Seek  input  and  feedback  through  frequent 
consultations  with  the  adult  migrant  farmworker 
community. 

•  Respect  the  farmworkers'  decisions  about  their  own 
lives  and  aspiradons,  and  help  inq>lement  them. 

Checklist  For  Outreach,  Recruitment  and 
Retention 

The  checklist  on  the  succeeding  pages  provides  a  guide  for 
teachers  and  administrators  of  Adult  Education.  Its  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  expand  the  interest  of  adult  farmworkers  in 
educadon,  increase  their  enrolliTOnt  rate,  and  help  to  retain 
them  in  instrw^donal  activities  until  their  learning  aspirations 
aieftiUUIed 
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OUTREACH,  RECRUITMENT  AND 
RETENTION  CHECKLIST 


ACTIVITY 


•  Outreach:  to  heighten  the  intotst  of  the  adult  migrant 
farmwdker  community  in  continuing  educaticm. 

•  Recruitment:  to  enxoU  increasing  numbers  of  adult 
farmworkers  in  educational  activities  and  literacy 
programs. 

•  Retention:  to  retain  adult  farmworker^  in  these 
activities  and  ;m>gcams  until  Aeir  personal  objectives  and 
the  instinition*s  goals  are  reached. 


CONCEPT 


Each  of  die  activities  of  outreach,  recruitment  and  retention 
has  its  own  distinctive  characteristics,  yet  they  share 
important  commonalities  and  must  be  perceived  as  a  closely 
interrelated  and  inteidq)aident  cmtinuum. 

Factors  that  impact  on  the  functions  of  outreaching, 
TBCiuiting  and  retention  of  adult  students  in  programs  depend 
on: 

•  the  nature  of  the  institutional  need; 

•  the  philosophic  base  supporting  the  adult  education 

progr,.4m; 

•  tl^  paicepti(Hi  each  community  (school  and  fannworker) 
has  of  each  other,  and 

•  the  availability  of  adequately  trained  school  personnel 
and  other  resources. 

Adult  education  programs  employ  commonplace  publicity 
and  informational  approaches,  primarily  aimed  at  a  literate 
population,  to  pronK>te  their  educational  activities.  These 
practices  are  q)parendy  effa:tive  in  die  jnogranas*  **c(HisunKr 
markets,**  but  have  very  little  impact  in  the  migrant 
farmworker  community. 

Retention  of  the  adult  student  in  educational  programs  is 
another  matter  entirely,  once  outtieaching  activities  have 
succeeded  in  recruiting  (enrolling)  the  student.  More  is 
known  about  alleged  causes  of  low  retention  rates  than 
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about  positive  practices  spec^calfy  aimed  at  retaining 
adult  students  in  programs. 

The  desire  of  adult  fannworkers  learners  to  stay  with,  or 
leave,  educational  programs  before  completion  is  strongly 
influenced  by  many  factors  and  forces  that  are  largely 
uncontrollable  by  them.  The  most  critical  of  these  appear  to 
be  tte  following: 

•  the  practical  value  of  their  educaticmal  efforts; 

•  the  quality  and  genuineness  of  the  reception  they  get 
from  school  or  agency  personnel; 

•  the  timeliness  and  utilitarian  application  of  their  newly 
developing  knowledge  and  skills;  and 

•  their  ability  to  cope  with  constant  social  and  economic 
pressures. 


TASKS 


OUTREACH 

□  Do  you  know  where  the  migrant  farmworker 
community  lives,  works,  shops,  worships  and 
plays  in  your  educational  service  area?  Have 
you  visited  any  of  these  places  recently?  Does  a 
representative  of  your  institution  visit  these  places  with 
some  regularity?  For  what  purpose?  With  what  results? 

□  What  do  you  know  about  migrant 
farmworkers?  About  their  views  of  the  surrounding 
world,  their  education,  language,  values,  culture, 
politics,  likes  and  dislikes,  similarities  and 
dissimilarities?  Does  anyone  at  your  institution  know 
farmworkers,  in  this  sense?  Who  are  diey?  What  do  they 
do?  Do  you  know  them,  and  they  you? 

□  Do  you  personally  know  any  adult  migrant 
farmworkers?  Do  you  plan  to  make  friends  and 
acquaintances  among  larmworicers? 

□  Are  there  adult  farmworkers  enrolled  in  your 
institution's  programs?  Do  you  know  who  they 
are?  How  did  they  get  there?  Why  are  they  there?  Do  you 
know  how  many?  Does  someone  know? 

□  Why  should  migrant  farmworkers  want  to 
attend  your  institution's  educational 
programs?  Do  they  know  what  these  programs  offer? 
Will  enrolling  in  any  of  the  instructional  activities  help 
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them  solve  some  of  their  problems?  Which  ones?  If  you 
do  not  know,  how  can  you  find  out? 

□  What  does  your  educational  institution  do 
about  reaching  out  and  into  the  migrant 
f annworicer  community?  Advotise,  broadcast,  circulate 
flyers,  make  personal  contact,  convey  infoxmation  via 
Migrant  Ed  children,  go  where  they  are,  invite  them  to 
visit  you? 

□  Is  Ike  farmworkers'  language  of  choice  used 
to  increase  their  interest  in  educational 
activities?  Are  any  institutional  personnel  fluent  and 
litmte  in  the  farmwsrkras*  primary  language?  Are  they 
familiar  with  the  culture?  Do  they  partidpate  in  outreach 
and  recruiting  activities?  Who  does  the  person-to-person 
contact  with  femiwcnkm? 

□  Who  is  the  institutional  official  responsible 
for  outreach  and  recruitment  activities?  Do 
you  know  him  or  her?  To  whom  is  this  person 
responsible  in  the  organizational  structure?  Do  his/her 
activities  impact  your  instructional  functions?  Are 
outreach  and  recruiting  functions  coordinated  with  your 
instructional  activities?  Is  the  subject  of  enrolling 
farmworkers  discussed  at  staff  meetings  and  other 
official  sessions?  If  yes,  what  happens? 

□  How  does  your  institution  know  if  its 
outreach  and  recruiting  efforts  are  effective? 
Is  there  a  plan  to  increase  farmworker  enrollment?  Are 
there  enrollment  goals  to  be  met?  Are  there  periodic 
reports  to  be  convicted?  To  whom  are  they  submitted? 
What  htqipens  as  a  result  of  these  reports? 

□  What  do  you  plan  to  do  about  the  questions 
you  have  answered  with  a  "No**  or  an  "I 
don't  know"?  What  can  you  do;  what  is  feasible?  Are 
there  others  at  your  institution  who  are  interested  in 
positive  answers  to  these  questions?  Who  are  they?  Can 
you  find  out?  Will  you  discuss  recruiting  more 
farmworkm  with  them?  Who  do  you  know  outside  the 
institution  who  might  be  interested?  Can  you  find  out 
who  might  be  concerned  and  talk  with  them  about  it? 

RECRUITMENT 

□  Does  your  adult  education  program  recruit 
students?  Any  students?  Does  it  need  to  recruit 
students?  Are  all  classes  fiilly  enrolled  at  all  times?  With 
whom;  who  are  the  studmts? 
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Q  Are  adult  farmworkers  proacHvely  recruited? 
If  recruiting  is  doiw,  who  does  it?  If  fiarmwoikcrs  are  not 
recruited,  would  the  program  want  to  recruit 
farmworioers? 

□  //  the  institution  wants  to  recruit  adult 
farmworkers,  is  it  prepared  to  do  the 
following? 

•  Develop  a  plan.  (Just  as  you  would  any  other  activity 
you  want  to  succeed.) 

•  Select  and  train  bilingual  sta^,  or  hire  already 
qualified  pers(»meL 

•  Provide  recruiters  with  economic  and  material 
resources  to  do  the  job  and  meet  predetermined 

goals. 

•  Consult  with,  and  establish  linkages  with,  other 
public  and  private  agencies  that  serve  the  migrant 
farmworker  community. 

•  Modify  the  plan  and  convert  it  into  a  program  by 
endowing  it  with  five  interdependent  management 
resources:  time,  space,  personnel,  money  and  things. 
Implement  the  plan  (at  this  point  it  becomes  the 
recruiting  program). 

•  Have  the  recruiting  program  respond  directly  to  the 
highest  ranking  oiganizational  oSiciaL  (This  ensures 
commitn^nt  throughout  the  organizational  structure 
and  reduces  "'lip-servicing.**) 

□  To  get  the  recruiting  program  going  well,  do 
the  following,  wherever  possible: 

•  Use  fomier  farmworker  students  as  paid  or  volunteer 
outreach  workers  and  recruiters  in  their  own 
communides. 

•  Enlist  the  support  of  other  agencies  serving  the 
farmworker  community  to  promote;  the  adult 
education  program  aiul  make  referrals  to  you. 

•  Set  up  information  tables  at  shopping  centos  and 
other  public  places  frequented  by  the  migrant 
farmworker  community. 

•  Mount  an  intensive  door-to-door  information 
campaign  in  the  farmworker  community  several 
weeks  prior  to  offering  classes. 
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•  Arrange  with  farmworkers'  employers  to  permit 
access  to  farmwoikers  at  woiksites  before  and  after 
woridng  hours  and  during  lunchtime  breaks. 

•  Establish  a  *'hotline"  telephone  mfonimtion  service 
(toll-free  **800"  number)  in  Ae  fj^rmworkCTs'  native 
language* 

•  Host  open  houses  and  other  informal  social 
gatherings  to  get  acquainted  and  provide  information. 
Create  a  committee  to  plan  these  affairs;  invite 
farmworkers  to  serve  (with  voice  and  vote). 
Schedule  them  at  times  convenient  for  the 
farmworker  community.  Offer  refreshments  and 
child  cait;  help  with  traiisportation. 

RETENTION 

□  Answering  these  questions  affirmatively, 
indicates  that  the  edw^onal  instimtion  is  not  the  major 
cause  of  early  student  loss,  dn^-outs  and  low  retention 
rates.  The  causes  apparently  lie  outside  the  purview  of 
the  program.  y 

Instimtional  behavia*  of  this  kind  favors  mature  adult 
students  in  general,  and  migrant  farmworkers  and  other 
unschooled  or  underschooled  students  in  particular. 

□  Answering  these  questions  negatively, 
suggests  that  the  institution  may  want  to  review  its 
"business  as  usual**  policies  and  practices,  in  light  of 
contemporary  theory  and  practice  concerning  the 
education  of  adults. 

•  Do  students,  farmworkers  and  others,  have  a  voice 
in  determining  the  content  and  purpose  of  their 
in^xuction? 

•  Is  the  instructional  activity  paced  acconling  to  each 
one's  skills  and  aq>erience? 

•  Is  instruction  individualized  and  in  small  interactive 
groups? 

•  Are  students  able  to  self-evaluate  their  progress,  and 
make  adjustments? 

•  Does  the  instructor  function  in  a  coaching  and 
facilitating  way?  (As  opposed  to  delivering 
information  to  **onpty  vessels.") 

•  Are  goals  and  instructional  outconMS  relevant  to  the 
learner's  needs,  and  are  they  measurable  and 
applicable? 
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•  Will  adult  farmworkers  be  able  to  ^ply  their  new 
learned  skills  and  knowledge  in  their  real  world? 
Can  they  demonstrate  and  practice  this  satisfact(mly 
in  the  learning  environment? 

•  Does  the  teaching  institution  treat  adult  students  as 
fidl  partners  in  the  teadiing-leaming  experieiK»? 

•  Are  the  farmworke.  students  awaie  of  the  dynamics 
taking  place  around  them  (and  with  them)  in  the 
educational  envinHUoent? 

•  Are  instimtional  personnel  who  interact  with  them 
adequately  trained,  experienced,  licensed  or 
credentialed,  and  recognized  staff  monbers? 

•  Does  the  institution  have  official  ''grievance 
procedures**?  Do  fararo^os  understand  what  they 
are  for,  and  when  and  how  to  use  them? 

•  Arc  adequate  support  services  provided,  or  are 
farmworker  students  assisted  in  obtaining  them? 

•  Do^  a  qualified,  experienced,  bilingual  staff  membCT 
have  time  to  sit  with  each  farmworker  student  and 
listen  to  his  or  her  concerns  on  a  periodic,  yet 
regular  basis? 

•  Are  adult  students'  names  and  surnames  written 
correctly  and  pnmounced  properly  by  all  instimtional 
staff? 

□  //  farmworkers  cannot  come  to  your 
institutional  site  can  you  arrange  to  take  the 
instructional  activities  to  them  where  they  are?  How 
would  you  go  about  doing  this?  You  will  probably  need 
help;  do  you  know  fiom  whom  and  where  to  get  it? 

□  Help  resolve  basic  problems  associated  with 
low  farmworker  enrollment  and  retention 
rates  in  adult  education  and  literacy  programs.  Get  help 
from  colle~3ues,  supervisors,  and  other  school  and 
community  offlcials,  advocate  agencies,  and  public 
policy  makers  to  miake  the  necessary  changes. 


RESOURCES 


Consult  the  Directory  of  Selected  References  u/id 
Resources  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  particularly  the 
section  identified  as  List  of  State  Resources. 
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PARENTS,  FAMILY  LITERACY 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Whet  began  about  100  years  ago  as  parent-teack'r-child  cortferences  has  transitioned 
through  stages  of  local,  then  nationally  organized  PTAs,  to  the  involvement  of  parents 
and  communities  in  the  political  agendas  of  pidtlic  education  and  the  internal  (^airs 
of  schools.  Today,  in  the  latest  evolution  in  parental  involvement,  education  is  placing 
parents  in  the  primary  role  of  learners.  This  relatively  new  type  of  participatory 
learning  for  adults,  parents,  families  and  communities,  generally  called  literacy 
training,  is  fueled  by  urgent  socioeconomic  needs  to  improve  the  literacy  of  American 
adults.  As  in  other  instances  of  social  invention  and  innovation,  these  new  efforts  to 
educate  illiterate  adults,  in  general,  may  open  the  door  to  beneficial  educational 
opportunities  for  adult  migrant  farmworkers  and  their  families. 


ADULT  ILLITERACY  —  A  NATIONAL 
CHALLENGE 


One  of  the  dramatic  discoveries  of  the  past  decade  is  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  functionally  illiterate,  that  their 
numbo^  are  increasing,  and  that  the  consequences  signal  a 
serious  threat  to  the  imlustrial  and  political  c£q)acity  of  the 
Unit«l  States  to  compete  successfully  in  domestic  and 
foreign  mariceq;)la^s. 

In  a  worUl  changing  moe  r^dly  tiian  we  are,  HOb  realizatic»i 
that  "doing  business  as  usual"  is  no  longer  tolerable  has 
begun  to  modify  the  philosophies  and  practices  of  our 
educational  institutions  and  the  ways  in  which  they  relate  to 
other  institutions  and  sectors  of  our  society. 

There  has  been  strong  reaction  to  this  challenge  to  our 
national  social  and  economic  well-being  by  industry, 
educational  institutions,  and  legislative  and  governmental 
bodies.  The  numbers  and  kinds  of  programs  that  have 
sprung  up,  literally  overnight,  in  family  literacy, 
intergenerational  literacy  and  workplace  literacy  arc 
evidence  of  the  public  concern  brought  about  by  a  steadily 
climbing  rate  of  adult  illiteracy. 

The  adult  migrant  farmwotlcer  community,  often  uncounted 
in  most  public  assesf.ments  of  needs,  educational  and 
otherwise,  is  likely  tc  be  overlooked  in  the  planning  and 
budgeting  estimates  of  the  p  ublic  and  private  agencies 
charged  with  solving  the  national  adult  literacy  crisis.  Unless 
a  broad  interpretation  and  adequate  funding  are  given  to  the 
legislatively  mandated  Adult  Migrant  Farmworker  & 
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□  MilBons  of  Americans 
are  functionaNy  ilttterate. 


Family  literacy, 
intergenerational 
Bteracy  and  workplace 
Kteracy  are  evidence  of 
public  concern. 


The  rrigmtl  farmwoiker 
community  may  expect 
to  be  left  out  of  this 
latest  national 
movement  in  Alternative 
Education. 
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Q  F  ipedaliy  valuable  are 
competency-based  Ufe- 
sidlls  aijproaches. 


□  'Migrants  don1  need 
any  more  education 
than  they've  already  got 
to  do  farm  work." 


U  The  concept  of  adults 
and  children  ieamirfg 
together. 


Immigrant  Education  Program  (34  CFR  part  436)  of  the 
current  Adult  Education  Acr,  the  migrant  farmworker 
community  may  expect  to  be  left  out  of  this  latest  national 
movement  in  alternative  education. 

Many  existing  educational  programs,  designed  to  combat 
illiteracy  in  individual  adults,  in  family  units  and  in 
workplaces,  that  have  started  or  expanded  since  the  pro- 
literacy  drives  got  underwr.y,  are  potentially  adaptable  to 
meet  adult  migrant  farmworker  needs.  Especially  valuable 
are  adult  learning  opportunities  that  offer  competency-based 
life-skills  approaches  to  literacy  and  basic  education. 

When  adult  literacy  learning  e^qieriences  axe  also  integrated 
by  instruction  in  parenting  skills,  self-esteem  development, 
and  teaching  others  to  learn,  and  include  civic  and  school 
involvement  skiUs,  they  approach  the  ultimate  response  to 
realistic  farmworker  educational  needs.  However,  in  so 
doing,  certain  deeply  entrenched  perceptions  about  migrant 
farmworkers  and  their  needs  must  be  altered. 

Perhaps,  in  this  regard,  the  most  damaging  of  the 
perceptions  discussed  in  this  volume,  is  the  one  that 
says:  "Migrants  don'  need  any  more  education  than 
they've  already  got  to  do  farm  work" 

Parents,  Children  and  Family  Literacy 

The  dynamic  thrust  of  the  numerous  adult  literacy  programs 
developed  throughout  the  country  has  also  given  a  strong 
impetus  to  many  programs  today  that  are  developed  around 
the  concept  of  adults  and  children  learning  together.  While 
adults  have  always  been  perceived  as  the  teachers  and 
helpers  of  children,  in  these  instances,  entire  families  join  in 
sharing  the  learning  experience.  In  some  cases,  roles  are 
actually  reversed  and  chikiren  axe  teaching  their  elders. 

Both  family  and  intergenerational  learning  opportunities  are 
now  available  in  many  communities  around  the  country. 
Nationwide  networks  providing  training  and  technical 
assistance,  professional  consultation  services,  workshops 
and  specially  designed  materials  are  flourishing. 

Some  of  the  program  content  with  the  best  potential  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  adult  migrant  farmworkers  and  their 
famili^  are  Usted  below: 

•  Teaching  parents  to  teach  their  children. 

•  Self-esteem  and  confidence  dcvcIopmenL 

•  Cultural  and  community  awareness. 
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•  Parental  involvement  in  setting  learning  objectives  for 
children. 

•  Civic  and  school  invdvement  training. 

•  Ple-pximaiy  childrm  and  parents  participating  together  in 
classroom  and  hrane  activities. 

•  Parent  enopoweiment  projects;  support  groups  to  create 
positive  changes. 

•  I^nting  skills  fen*  raising  children  in  a  new  culture. 

•  Televised  lessons  on  English  skills  and  parent  leadership 
themes,  such  as  school  curriculum,  conferences,  home 
learning  situations. 

•  Literacy  and  learning  disabilities;  dyslexia,  undiagnosed 
and  untr  ated  disabiliti^ 

•  Home-based  programs  that  coach  parents  at  home  to 
prepare  pre-  schoolchildren. 

•  Literacy  training  and  stress  management,  nutrition,  arts 
&  crafts. 

•  Curricula  that  mx:entuates  fomily-centered  education  and 
assists  in  solving  community  prc^lems. 

•  Workshops  for  families  designed  to  strengthen 
communication  skills  within  the  family  on  physical  and 
emotional  aspects  of  maturation;  learning  to  listen  and 
talk  witii  children  and  others  about  responsible  decision 
making  related  to  human  sexuality,  drugs,  tobacco,  and 
alcohol. 

•  Family  educational  counseling  s^ces;  individualized 
education  plans;  one-on-one  tutoring,  small  group 
instructicm,  and  life  and  woA  skills  cnientaticMi. 

•  Improving  "literacy  behaviors"  that  include  parenting 
skills  supportive  of  a  home  environment  conducive  to 
learning  and  school  achievement  for  children. 

Several  specific  programs  that  ^)pcar  to  have  philosophies 
and  practices  com],  ible  with  adult  migrant  farmworker 
needs  are  identified  aud  discussed  further  on  in  this  section. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  MIGRANT  FARMWORKERS 


BACKGROUND  OF  PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


The  very  first  teachers 
of  children  are  their 
parents. 


□  The  earliest  teachers 
were  hired  by  groups  of 
parents  to  teach  their 
children  the  Three  R's. 


The  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  organized  in 
1897,  evolved  Into 
Parent-Teacher 
Assodattons  (PTAs). 


Early  Practices 

The  practice  of  involving  parents  in  the  formal  schooling  of 
their  children  is  less  than  100  years  old,  although  parents 
have  been  directly  involved  with  the  education  and  training 
of  their  children  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  human  groups. 
The  very  first  teachers  of  children  ait  their  parents  and  tliis 
responsibility,  a  basic  one  that  guarantees  the  survival  of  the 
species,  continues  today  as  relatively  unchanged  as  it  was 
when  human  groups  first  evolved. 

Parents,  everywhere  in  the  world,  teach  their  children  life- 
sustaining  skills  and  personal  safety.  This  is  one  of  the  true 
universals  of  humankind  and,  as  such,  may  be  seen  in 
practice  regardless  of  race,  language,  culture,  class, 
nationality,  socioeconomic  status,  or  get^raphy. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  earliest  teachers  were 
hired  by  groups  of  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Three 
R's,  These  teachers  were  provided  room  and  board  in  the 
family  homes  of  their  students.  Early  American  families 
shared  the  burden  and  cost  of  maintaining  the  teachers  by 
having  them  rotate  periodically  from  home  to  home. 

Hence,  involvement  by  parents  in  their  children's  early 
schooling  formed  part  of  a  natural,  continuous  and  integrated 
relationship. 

Institutionalizing  Parent-School  Relations 

Efforts  to  instiniti(»ialize  the  involvement  of  parents  in  their 
children's  schooling,  as  differentiated  from  involvement  in 
the  education  and  training  of  their  chfldren,  began  fewer  than 
100  years  ago.  This  activity  was  initiated  by  parents  when 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  was  organized  in  1897. 
By  1924,  this  organization  had  evolved  into  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  (PTAs),  which  currently  form  a  national 
network  numbmng  approximately  55,000  local  chapters  that 
enroll  some  20  million  n^mbois  annually  in  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachors. 


Involvement  of  parents 
helps  make  educational 
efforts  more  effective. 


Effect  of  Parent-School  Cooperation 

In  a  1966  national  survey  of  pupil  achievement,  sociologist 
James  S.  Coleman  showed  that  improvement  in  scholastic 
achievement  coirelated  positively  when  active  and  supportive 
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PUSH  advocates  having 
parents  sign  contracts 
that  convnit  them  to 
personal  involvement. 


Today,  parents  iMCome 
involved  in  educational 
administration  and 
program  activities. 


PTAs  have  not  been 
able  to  cope  with 
burgeoning  Inner-city 
problems. 


PTAs  fonncd  part  of  the  educational  environment. 
Numerous  other  studies  over  the  years  continue  to 
demonstrate  that,  all  other  factors  being  equal,  the 
involven»nt  of  parents  helps  make  educational  efforts  mrae 
effective,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  discipline  and 
citizenship. 

The  Revotnd  Jesse  Jackson,  a  well-  known  nation^  activist, 
in  seeking  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  miiK>rity  youdi,  advocates  having  parents  sign 
contracts  that  commit  them  to  perscmal  involvement  with 
local  schools  and  to  require  a  minimum  of  2  hours  of 
homcwOTk  a  night  fw  their  children.  Reverend  Jackstm's 
national  conamunity  action  organization,  PUSH,  forms 
coalitions  among  groups  that  he^  shape  public  opinion  and 
policy  in  suf^xnt  of  quality  public  sdiooling. 

Today,  parents  who  are  active  in  local  coomBinity  affairs  and 
in  die  schooling  of  tiicir  children  bcconae  involved  in  all 
mani^  and  levels  of  educational  administration  and  infogram 
activities.  Parental  inters  now  include  public  financing  of 
schools;  theories  of  education  and  human  dcvclojjment; 
teacher  preparation,  credentials  and  compensation; 
cuniculum  and  instruction;  quality  and  contem  of  textbooks 
and  other  learning  tools;  indent  peifiwmanoe  and  evaluation; 
school  rales  and  regulations,  to  name  a  few. 

At  one  time,  these  matters  were  die  sole  responsibility  of 
professional  educators,  school  administrators,  and 
instructional  staff. 

In  large  uri>an  onnmunities,  many  of  them  charactoized  by 
concentrations  of  ethnic  and  racial  minority  populations  and 
high  levels  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  the  activities  of 
PTAs  have  not  been  able  to  cope  widi  burgeoning  jmcr-city 
problems  despite  efforts  at  community  support  and 
collabOTation. 

Ethnic  Minority  Paronts  ami  Communities 

Erroneous  perceptions  among  an  unirrformed  and  often 
prejudiced  public  that  parents  who  are  members  of  poor 
ethnic  minority  groups  are  not  interested  in  their 
children's  education  is  a  pernicious  myth. 

Most  damaging  is  the  erroneous  belief  that  education  is 
not  valued  by  these  ethnic  minority  families  and 
communities,  and  that  their  concern  for  their  children's 
well-being  is  not  equal  to  that  of  other,  more  cffiuent, 
mainstream  community  members. 
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Language  aral  cultural 
diff ererK»s  can  be  a 
strong  barrier  to  parental 
and  community 
Involvement. 


Programs  and  senrices 
must  adopt  means  of 
communication 
compatible  with  the 
parents'  language  and 
culture. 


It  is  acknowledged  that  language  and  culniral  differences 
affect  the  quality  of  conununicatioin  and  can  be  a  strong 
bairier  to  parental  and  community  involvement  in  school 
affairs.  However,  where  meetings,  conferences  and 
workshops  have  been  conducted  in  the  parents'  native 
languages,  and  presentations  by  school  personnel  have  bxn 
culturally  responsive  and  linguistically  sensitive,  ethnic 
minority  parents  have  evidenced  high  interest,  regaidless  of 
their  economic  ^atus. 

Educational  programs  and  services  that  genuinely  desire 
active  participation  of  ethnic  minority  parents,  especially 
those  with  limits  English  proficiency,  must  adopt  means  of 
communication  compatible  with  the  parents'  language 
ability,  and  tempered  by  a  respcMisivencss  to  the  differing 
cultures  and  value  systems. 

Among  the  many  ethnic  minority  groups  living  and 
working  in  this  country,  none  is  as  susceptible  to  the 
conditions  mentioned  above,  nor  as  vulnerable  to  their 
negative  consequences,  as  disenfranchised  migrant 
farmworker  families  and  their  communities. 


Q  Concerns  and  stresses 
impact  the  quaRty  of  any 
cooperative 
relationship. 


Modify  school  practices 
to  achieve  the  goal  of 
family  and  community 
involvement. 


INVOLVING  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER 
FAMILIES  

As  a  first  step  in  planning  to  involve  migrant  farmworker 
parents  in  the  schooling  of  their  children,  and  perhaps  later 
on  in  their  own  schooling,  teachers  and  administrators  need 
to  know  something  about  these  parents,  their  families  and 
the  communities  they  form.  It  would  also  be  helpful  for 
school  personnel  to  become  aware  of  some  of  the  concerns 
and  stresses  that  preoccupy  these  families,  and  to  understand 
how  these  may  impact  the  quality  of  any  cooperative 
relationship  with  their  children's  schools. 

School  personnel,  especially  those  with  limited  exposure  to 
unasamilated  ethnic  at  racial  min(Hity  groups,  n^  to  ask 
themselves  some  penetrating  questions  about  these  unique 
families  and  their  children.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  that  ordinarily  would  not  be  asked  about 
children  and  parents  who  look,  dress,  speak,  and  act  in 
ways  that  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  would 
perceive  as  the  norm  for  the  community  they  serve. 

Although  there  are  other  useful  assessments  that  can  evolve 
from  such  self-questioning,  in  this  case,  the  primary  intent  is 
to  help  teachers  and  administrators  modify  tiieir  practices  in 
order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  family  and  community 
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Q  Achieving  assimilation 
means  to  be  no  longer 
easily  perceived  as 
newcomers  to  the 
mainstream  society. 


involvement  in  educational  piDgiams.  These  self-inquiries 
would  explore  sows  of  the  following  sensitive  azeas,  with 
the  expectation  that  they  would  encourage  dialogue  and 
debate,  aiul  ultimately  lead  to  meaningful  dianges  within  the 
school  as  well  as  the  fannworicer  conamunity: 

•  What  are  the  literacy  levels  and  communicadon  skills  of 
entire  family  units? 

•  What  is  the  quality  of  assimiladon  by  this  conmiunity 
into  the  mainstream  culture? 

•  What  is  known  about  the  fannworkcr  family's 
socioeconomic  c(»Kiiti(»  and  its  k>gistical  capabilities? 

•  How  may  a  comparison  between  the  languages,  cultures 
and  >  alue  systems  of  the  two  conmnunities — school  and 
migrant  farmwoAer — contribute  to  improvements  for 
both? 

•  How  may  candid  perceptions  of  values,  expressed  in 
terms  of  schooling  versus  working  and  wage-caming, 
help  to  assess  attitudes  toward  learning?  What  are  the 
implications  for  migrant  farmworker  community 
involvement  iu.w  local  educational  programs? 

•  What  can  be  done  to  assess  the  private  hopes  and 
aspirations  held  by  the  migrant  faroiworker  community 
and  its  families  and  children?  What  can  educational 
sovices  do  about  dion? 

Perception  of  Assimilation 

Ethnic  minority  families  who  are  achieving  a  degree  of 
assimilation  into  the  mainstream  culnire,  begin  to  dress, 
speak,  and  act  in  public  in  ways  that  make  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  who  are  no  longer  easily 
perceived  as  newcomers  to  the  mainstream  society. 
These  particular  smdents,  and  perhjq)s  their  families,  arc 
already  on  the  road  to  passing  or  crossing  over  from  one 
culture  to  another. 

This  often  means  that  these  families  have  begun  to  resolve 
problems  associated  with  die  disadvantaged  economic  and 
social  conditions  that  comprise  their  major  daily 
preoccupation,  and  can  now  divert  larger  amounts  of 
attention  and  energy,  perhaps  even  capital,  to  their 
educational  needs. 
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Characteristics  of  Effective  Involvement 

Q  important  distinctions       School  and  community  programs  that  evidence  the  most 
that  spell  success.  success  in  getting  and  keeping  mi^ant  fiannworker  parents, 

families  and  communities  interested  and  involved  have  a 
number  of  impcniant  characteristics  that  distinguish  them,  as 
follows: 

•  A  primary  focus  on  the  whole  family's  socioeconomic 
and  educational  needs; 

•  Availability  and  accessibility  of  school  personnel  who 
have  other-language  capacities  and  display  cross- 
cultural  sensitivity; 

•  Recognition  by  both  parties,  school  ami  families,  of  the 
important  similarities  and  dijferences  between  them, 
and  ways  to  address  these  constructively, 

•  An  operational  awareness  of  the  levels  of  literacy  and 
education,  and  the  degree  of  acculturation,  of  the 
migrant  fannwoika'  ctmmiunit)^ 

•  An  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of  individuals, 
families  and  the  community,  and  realistic  perceptions 
of  their  capabilities  to  achieve  them; 

•  Public  demonstration  of  apjaopriate  displays  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of 
these  families  and  communities  in  light  of  the 
constellation  of  socioeconomic  barriers  they  face  in  day- 
to-day  living. 


DYNAMIC  FAMILY  PROGRAMS 


□  Selected  exemplary 
programs  with  potential 
for  serving  the  migrant 
farmworker  community. 


The  programs  mentioned  briefly  in  this  section  exemplify 
many  of  the  effective  characteristics  outlined  above.  They 
have  been  selected  from  among  many  exemplary  programs 
primarily  because  of  their  experience  with  or  potential  for 
serving  the  migrant  farmworicer  comi^.i'Jiity.  A  number  of 
other  resources  not  detailed  here  may  be  identified  in  the 
sections  entitied  Special  Resources  and  List  of  National 
Resources  located  at  the  end  of  this  volume  in  the  Directory 
of  Selected  References  and  Resources. 

Administrators  and  teachers  of  Adult  Education,  Literacy, 
and  Migrant  Education,  who  are  interested  in  improving 
services  to  migrant  farmworker  communities  in  their  areas 
are  advised  to  become  acquainted  with  these  effective 
programs  and  services. 
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Q  The  Barbara  Bush  The  Barbara  Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Literacy.  A 
Foundation  for  Family  public^  non-profit  organization  founded  in  Washington,  DC 
Ulteracy  in  March  1989.  The  Barbara  Bush  Fbundation  for  Family 

Literacy  has  a  most  inqnessive  missicm: 

•  To  establish  literacy  as  a  value  in  every  family  in 
America  by  helping  families  to  understand  that  die  home 
is  the  child's  first  school,  that  die  parent  is  die  child's 
first  teacher,  and  diat  reading  is  the  child's  first  subject 

•  To  break  the  intergenerational  cycle  of  illiteracy  by 
helping  provide  family  learning  so  parents  and  dieir 
children  may  learn  to  read  togedier  with  materials  and 
instruction  appropiiaiB  to  thdr  needs. 

•  To  support  the  development  of  family  literacy 
programs  by  helping  to  mobilize  die  creativity,  resources 
and  will  of  the  country  to  build  a  nation  of  i  -  ders  by 
building  families  of  readers. 

In  pursuit  of  its  mi^on,  die  Foundation  has  undertaken  the 
following  tasks:  identify  programs  that  work;  award  grants 
to  establish  intergenerational  programs;  provide  seed  money 
for  community  planning  of  int^generati(»al  literacy  efforts; 
support  training  and  {H^essional  development  for  teachers; 
encourage  public  recognition  of  outstanding  individuals  and 
programs  in  this  field;  and  publish  materials,  how-to  guides 
and  lists  of  resources. 

□  La  FamlUa  Program       La  Familia  Program.  A  statewide  program  that  was 

founded  in  California  approximately  15  years  ago  as  a 
private,  nonprcrfit,  comnaunity-bascd  orgartization.  For  the 
past  S  years,  it  has  operated  under  die  aegis  of  the  Migrant 
Education  Division  of  die  California  Department  of 
Education,  while  preserving  its  close  ties  to  the  migrant 
farmworker  community  and  continuing  its  program  of 
education  for  whole  family  units. 

La  Familia  develops  and  coordinates  a  growing  network  of 
Migrant  Parent  Advisory  Committees,  adding  new 
committees  every  year  as  more  school  districts  become 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  moving  beyond  traditicHial  methods 
and  practices  of  relating  to  parents  and  the  community.  La 
Familia  is  designed  to  serve  all  members  of  the  migrans 
famifyfrom  age  4  and  up  widi  bilingual  (Spanish-English) 
programs  and  services  based  on  a  de^ed  needs  assessanent 
These  programs  are  closely  coordinated  with  the  Migrant 
Education  regional  staff,  the  local  school  district,  adult  and 
vocational  education  programs  and  oommimity  cdlegef.. 

Examples  of  available  La  Familia  services  include  English 
as  a  Second  Language  (ESL),  its  vocitional  counterpart 
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BEST-PAL  (Basic 

Education  Sidlls 
Through  -  Parent 
Affocthfo  Learning) 


Q  The  Kenan  Family 
Literacy  Project 


Family  Learning  and 
Resource  Center 
(FLAR) 


Dover  Adult  Learning 
Center  (DALC) 


(VESL),  civics  studies  and  citizenship  pxeparation,  Adult 
Basic  Education  (ABE),  parenting  skills,  parent-child 
communication  sidlls,  consumer  education  and  protection, 
high  school  completion  or  OED,  individual  and  family 
counseling  services,  and  tutorials  for  special  academic 
needs. 

BEST-PAL  (Basic  Education  Skills  Through  -  Parent 
Affective  Learning).  Located  at  the  Brevard  Community 
College  in  Cocoa,  Florida,  BEST-PAL  was  developed  in 
1983-84  with  a  Special  Demonstration  Project  Grant  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  It  was  created  spec^cally  for 
undereducated  parents  of  low  socioeconomic  status.  The 
program  is  designed  to  teach  parenting  skills  while  also 
serving  as  an  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  reading 
comprehension  cuniculunL  It  also  acts  in  conjunction  with 
literacy  awareness  and  recruitment  activities,  and  helps 
develop  parmt  support  groups  in  communities  whoe  ABE 
classes  are  held. 

The  Kenan  Family  Literacy  Project  A  Louisville-based  non- 
profit project  was  adapted  fiom  the  original  Parent  and  Child 
Education  (PACE)  program  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Department  of  Education.  It  successfully  instills  positive 
attitudes  about  education  in  undereducated  parents  with 
young,  school-age  cfdldren.  Parents  spend  nine  hours  a 
week  in  academic  instruction  which  includes  pre- 
employment  skills,  self-esteer3  building,  and  job  readiness 
preparation.  Three  days  a  week,  parents  and  children 
particqnie  jdndy  in  learning  and  developmental  activities. 

Family  Learning  and  Resource  Center  (FLAR).  Co-founded 
in  1987  by  the  Adult  Education  Department  and  the  Office  of 
School-Community  Relations  of  the  Detroit  Public  School 
Syston  as  a  parenting  program.  Thirty  elementary  schools 
are  involved  in  FLAR*s  programs  that  help  guide  parents 
and  their  children  in  active  communication,  positive 
disciplining  and  goal  setting. 

Dover  Adult  Learning  Onter  (DALC).  The  DALC  Family 
School  Program  of  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of 
Education  is  designed  to  serve  parents  who  are  school 
dropouts  and  have  preschool  children.  Adult  basic 
education  teachers  and  parents  meet  for  two  sessicms  a  week 
of  three  and  one-half  hours  each  to  do  basic  literacy  and  pre- 
GED  work,  while  other  school  staff  supervise  chikiren*s 
activities.  The  parents*  educational  units  include  discussions 
of  real-life  issues  such  as  child  health  care  and  tenants' 
rights. 
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Q  A  Partnership  Model 
tor  Family  English 
Literacy 


a  Protect  Even  Start 


◦  Family  English 
Literacy  Netvrork 


a  Family  Initiative  for 
English  LKeracy 
(Pro|ect  FIEL) 


□  Mother's  Reading 
Program  (American 
Reading  Council) 


□  One  Teaches  One 
lllKeracy  Project 


A  Paxtnership  Model  for  Family  English  Literacy.  A  project 
devdc^  at  Texas  A  &  I  University,  Kingsvilte,  Texas  as  a 
family  literacy  English  model  program  for  limited  English 
prqficiem  parents  who  have  little  or  no  literacy  in  their 
native  language.  The  program  offers  English  instnicticm, 
basic  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills,  and  includes 
parenting  sk^  and  instruction  on  how  undercducated 
parents  can  help  children  learn. 

Projea  Even  Start  Funded  by  the  Washington  State  Adult 
Education  Office,  Project  Even  Start  offers  remedial 
instruction  to  parents  in  13  sites  across  the  state.  The  goals 
ofthepzt^ramsare: 

•  To  help  parents  recognize  that  they  can  be  the  most 
efifective  teachers  of  their  childien; 

•  To  provide  illiterate  and  senu-literate  parents  with  the 
basic  educatioial  and  parenting  skills  which  will  increase 
self-esteem  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  assist  their 
childrsi  in  die  learning  process; 

•  To  enhance  childroi's  learning  experiences  in  formal 
educational  settings  by  providing  them  with  a  positive 
hon»  environmoit  which  contributes  to  their  motivation 
to  learn. 

Family  English  Literacy  Network.  A  Miami-based  Fiorida 
International  University  Family  Eng^sh  literacy  Network 
project  is  designed  to  prepare  Hispanic  and  Haitian 
limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  parents  in  literacy,  ESL, 
and  parental  involvement  in  school  activities.  A  variety  of 
conq>etency-based  life-skills  textbooks,  bilingual  manuals 
and  materials  are  used 

Family  Initiative  for  EngUsh  Utoacy  (Project  FDEL).  This 
project  is  coordinated  by  the  El  Paso  Community  College 
and  five  school  districts  in  the  El  Paso,  TX  area.  FIEL 
emphasizes  language  anf* :  sracy  skills  for  LEP  parents 
and  improving  literacy  t^enaviors  for  LEP  parents  and 
their  children.  Instruction  is  available  in  Spanish  and 
English. 

Mother's  Reading  Program  (American  Reading  Ouncil). 
Located  in  New  York  Gty,  this  is  an  intergenerational 
literacy  program  for  limited  English  proficient  (LEP) 
mothers  of  children  attending  Head  Start.  Using  the 
philosophy  and  methodology  of  Pauio  Freire,  mothers  leam 
to  read  and  write  by  examining  tteir  own  life  ciictnnstan 

One  Teaches  One  Illiteracy  ftoject  Sponsored  and  su^xmoJ 
by  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Education  in  Rio  Piedras, 
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Q  Family  English 
LKermy  Project 
(FELP) 


Q  SER  Family  Learning 
Centers  (FLCs) 


□  BeOef  in  the  importance 
of  parental  involvement 
has  evolved  into  legal 
requirements. 


□  Parents  have  not  been 
regarded  as  incfividuals 
with  their  own  unique 
needs  and  desires. 


PR,  the  One  Teaches  One  program  provides  literacy 
training  for  parents  of  tfead  Start  children  in  five  local 
communities. 

Family  English  Literacy  Project  (FELP).  A  project  of  the 
Cross  Cultural  Resource  Center  of  the  California  State 
University  at  Sacramento,  FELP  coordinates  with  four 
Sacramento-Stockton  area  school  districts  to  provide 
lar^uage  training  and  parenting  skills  to  LEP  adults.  The 
program  focuses  on  whole  family  units  and  serves  the 
following  language  groups:  Cantonese,  Hmong,  Lao,  Mien, 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  Vietnamese. 

SER  Family  Learning  Centers  (FLCs).  Headquanered  in 
Dallas,  Texas  and  operating  at  36  locations  in  12  states  and 
the  District  of  Cdumbia,  FLCs  provide  basic  skills  and 
literacy  instruction  to  all  members  of  families  affected  by 
illiteracy.  Additional  services  include  job  skills, 
remediation,  and  intergenerational  child  care,  in  which 
senior  citizens  are  employed  m  volunteer  as  caregivers. 
Linkages  are  maintained  with  parents  and  school  officials  to 
help  inqmnre  the  ediK^tion  of  children. 

Human  Interaction  ami  Group  Dynamics 

Historically,  the  planning  emphasis  for  parent  involvement 
activities  has  been  on  teadiing  the  parmt  to  teach  or  help  the 
child,  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  activities  has  been 
measured  in  terms  of  the  child's  school  performance.  A 
second  focus  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  on  the  role  of 
the  parent  as  some  sort  of  v^unteer  adjunct  staff  for  co- 
cuiricular  and  extramural  sdiool  activities. 

This  belief  in  the  importance  of  parental  involvement  has 
evolved  into  legal  requirements  mandating  parenul 
involvement  to  help  set  policy  and  direction  for  such 
programs  as  Head  Start,  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education,  and  other  early  childhood  education  programs. 

While  it  would  be  unthinkable  f(x  early  childhood  education 
practitioners  to  attempt  to  serve  all  children  in  the  same 
maimer,  tiicir  parents,  until  fairly  recentiy,  have  not  been 
regarded  as  individuals  with  their  own  unique  needs  and 
desires.  This  generaUzed  perception  of  parents  and  families, 
and  insensitivity  to  individual  needs  and  skills,  have  often 
led  to  limited  and  disappointing  community  responses  to 
school  programs. 
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The  negative  effects 
upon  them  reach 
through  to  their  children 
and  other  family 
members. 


When  nugnuit  faxmwoiker  parents  and  fomilies  ait  sunilarly 
perceived  and  insenatively  treated,  the  negative  effects  upcm 
them  reach  through  to  their  children  and  other  family 
monbers,  further  widening  the  between  school  and  the 
migrant  farmworker  conununity.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  kind  of  institutional  disregard  of 
commonly  known  tenets  about  human  interaction  and 
group  dynamics  may  easily  lead  to  a  loss  ofcot^idence  in 
educational  processes  and  other  community-serving 
institutions. 


Every  date  has  some 
form  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws. 


it  may  be  usehil  to  look 
at  a  general  ajmmary  of 
typical  lights  that  all 
parents  enjoy  under 
these  laws. 


Parents,  Schools,  And  The  Law 

Few  migrant  farmwoncer  parents,  excepting  some  of  those 
who  may  have  participated  in  special  parenting  classes  or 
received  civics  instruction,  are  aware  that  eva7  state  has 
some  form  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  This 
unawareness,  when  cotq>led  with  a  need  for  the  contribution 
of  all  family  membos  to  ensure  ecoiramic  survival,  and  with 
lax  agricultural  child  labor  laws,  forms  a  grievous  condition 
that  is  most  unlikely  to  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for 
establishing  good  school  and  farmworker  community 
relations. 

Genoally,  these  laws  are  expressed  in  tarns  of  an  age  range 
within  which  a  child  is  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  school, 
typically  from  ages  6  to  16.  The  laws  provide  penalties  for 
parents  and  guardians  who  willfully  keep  children  cmt  of 
school.  It  may  be  useful  to  look  at  a  general  summary  of 
typical  rights  that  all  parents  enjoy  under  these  laws,  and 
which  are  largely  unknown  u>  fannworker  parents.  These 
rights  are  paraphrased  as  extracted  from  the  laws,  as 
follows: 

•  Parents  have  a  right  to  educate  dicir  children  in  whatever 
way  they  believe  in. 

•  The  state  cannot  impose  on  all  parents  any  kind  of 
educational  monopoly,  of  schools,  methods,  materials, 
or  whatever. 

•  Parents  are  assumed  to  be  comi^tent  to  teach  their 
children  until  proved  otherwise. 

•  In  order  to  prove  that  parents  are  incompetent  or  their 
educational  plans  are  inadequate,  the  state  must  show 
that  its  own  requirements,  regulations,  methodology, 
etc.,  are  educationally  necessary  and  do  in  fact  produce, 
in  its  own  schools,  bcttCT  results  than  the  parents  get  or 
are  likely  to  get 
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Invite  farmwofkef 
communities  to 
participate. 


•  The  state  may  not  deprive  parents  of  these  rights  for 
ari)itiaiy  reasons,  but  only  for  seriCMis  educational  <»es, 
which  it  must  make  known  to  parents  through 
appn^ate  doe  piocess. 

It  would  appear  that  much  broefit  could  accrue  to  tl!c  migFam 
farmworker  community  if  administrators  and  teachers  of 
Adult  Education,  Migrant  Education  and  Mig/ant  Htsd  Start 
met  together  in  conference  to  develop  a  joint  agenda 
based  on  these  legal  propositions,  and  invited 
farmworker  parents,  families  and  community  to 
participate. 


LESSONS  LEARNED 


These  lessons  appear 
to  be  universal,  and 
applicable  to  relations 
between  migrant 
f  armwoiker  communities 
and  schools. 


LittiB  time,  energy  or 
money  with  which  to 
develop  the  strong 
linkages  that 
characterize 
relationships  in  the 
middle  dass  mainstream 
society. 


Many  years  spent  in  efforts  to  improve  the  state  of  parental, 
family  and  conununity  involvement  with  schools  and 
educational  programs  have  yielded  some  impcotant  lessons 
and  experiences.  The  lessons  seem  to  be  equally  useful  in 
designing  effective  strategies  for  improving  these 
relationships  and  enhancing  involvement  We  have  learned 
that  school  and  community  relations,  if  they  are  to  be 
effective,  must  consider  the  following: 

•  The  educational  and  developments  levels  of  the  parents, 
fanulies  and  ocnnmurdties; 

•  The  kinds  and  amounts  of  risks  and  stress  being 
experienced; 

•  The  range  and  types  of  ^gram  activities  that  may  meet 
basic  skills  requirements; 

•  The  kinds  and  quality  of  support  services  and  activities 
required  to  an^lioratt  negative  conditions  and  pronKHe 
positive  ones. 

Migrant  farmworker  communities  have  little,  if  any, 
experience  with  these  particular  lessons  in  the  context  of 
relationships  with  teaching  institutitms.  Their  experiences  are 
much  more  primal,  and  deal  with  the  total  consumption  of 
their  limited  resources  on  matters  of  survival 

Adult  educational  programs  and  support  services  that  do 
extend  their  missions  into  the  migrant  farmworker 
communities  also  strain  tiieir  limited  resources  in  order  to  do 
so.  There  has  been  little  time,  energy  or  money  with  which 
to  develop  the  strong  linkages  between  school  and 
farmworker  community  tiiat  characterize  similar  types  of 
relationships  tiiat  exist,  pro  forma,  in  the  middle  class 
mainstream  society. 
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Unfommately,  the  issue  is  larger  and  more  conq)lcx  than  one 
of  limited  resources.  Too  many  educational  programs  and 
migrant  farmworker  conmiunities  appear  to  have  been 
content  to  live  and  work  literally  side-by-side  for 
generations  with  neither  moving  to  reach  out  to  each 
other. 

□  A  classic  cffie  of  There  are  noteworthy  exceptions,  of  course,  and  some  of 

benevolent  neglect.        them  are  cited  in  this  work.  By  and  large,  however,  what 

generally  passes  for  relations  between  schools  and 
farmworker  parents  and  families  in  most  rural  conmiunities 
may  be  characterized  as  a  classic  case  of  benevolent 
neglect. 
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PARENTS,  FAMILY  LITERACY  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION  CHECKLIST 


ACTIVITY 


To  assist  adult  education  practitioners  to  meet  the  basic  skills 
and  literacy  need  of  the  migrant  fmnworko'  community  by 
maximizing  the  utilization  of  contemporaxy  programs 
available  in  parenting  skills  and  family  and  intergenerational 
literacy. 

To  support  such  innovative  approaches  as  home-based  and 
workplace  instruction,  and  child-parent  co-learning  for 
their  potential  benefit  to  the  adult  migrant  fannworkcr 
learner.  Especially  valuable  are  adult  learning  opportunities 
that  offer  competency-based  life-skills  approaches  to 
literacy  and  basic  educaticm. 


CONCEPT 


What  began  about  100  years  ago  as  parcni-tcacher-child 
conferences  has  today  entered  a  new  phase  in  parental 
involvement  in  ediK^tional  affairs.  Education  is  rapidly 
placing  parents  in  the  primary  role  of  learners.  This 
relatively  new  participatory  learning  for  adults,  parents, 
families  and  communities,  generally  called  literacy  training, 
is  fueled  by  urgent,  national  socioeconomic  needs  to 
improve  the  Uteracy  of  American  adults. 

As  in  other  instances  of  social  invention  and  innovation, 
these  new  eff<ms  to  educate  illiterate  adults,  in  general  may 
open  the  door  to  increased  educatioial  qjportunities  fcs  adult 
migrant  farmworkers  and  their  families,  in  partioilar. 

Many  existing  educational  programs,  designed  to  combat 
illiteracy  in  individual  adults,  in  family  units  and  in 
workplaces,  that  have  started  or  expanded  since  the  pro- 
literacy  drives  got  underway,  are  potentially  adaptable  to 
meet  ^ult  migrant  fiarmwciker  needs. 

Adult  literacy  learning  approximates  the  optimum  response 
to  realistic  farmworker  educational  needs  when  it  is 
integrated  by  instruction  in  parenting  skills,  self-esteem 
development,  teaching  others  to  learn,  techniques  for 
learning  to  learn,  citizenship  prepctraAon,  and  school  and 
community  involvement  skills. 
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TASKS 


□  Does  your  institution  have  a  program  that  is 
designed  to  involve  parents,  familieSf  and 
commuiUty  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
its  educational  and  training  programs?  If  not,  why  not? 

□  Is  the  concept  of  adults  and  children  sharing 
the  learning  experience  applied?  Is  it  an 
inqxmant  feature  oi  the  involvement? 

□  Does  your  institution  maintain  linkages  with 
adult,  family  and  intergenerational  literacy  programs 
offered  by  other  agencies  in  the  service  delivciy  area?  Do 
you  make  referrals  to  them?  Do  you  exchange 
infomiadon  and  expertise? 

□  Is  your  institution  a  participant  in  the  state 
anr".  national  networks  providing  training  and 
technical  assistance,  professional  consultation  services, 
workshops  and  specially  designed  materials?  If  yes,  how 
do  you  utilize  their  services?  How  do  you  contribute  to 
the  networks? 

□  The  program  content  listed  below  is  offered 
by  numerous  organizations  around  the  country 
(some  of  which  are  identified  in  this  section  and  in  the 
Directory  of  Selected  References  and  Resources), 
These  agencies  appear  to  have  philosophies  and  practices 
compatible  with  adult  migrant  farmworker  needs. 

The  list  represents  vciy  effective  responses  to  needs  and 
wants  consistently  identified  by  migrant  farmworker 
communities.  These  contents  make  excellent  life-skills 
applications  in  a  literacy  and  basic  skills  curriculum 
inteided  for  adult  learners. 

•  Teaching  parents  to  teach  their  chiklren. 

•  Self-esteem  and  confiatnce  development 

•  Cultural  and  community  awareness. 

•  Parental  involvement  in  setting  learning  objectives 
for  children. 

•  Civic  and  school  involvement  training. 

•  Pre-primary  children  and  parents  participating 
together  in  classnxHn  and  home  activities. 

•  Parent  empowerment  projects;  developing  support 
groups  to  create  positive  change. 
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•  Parenting  skills  for  rai  ing  children  in  a  new  culmre. 

•  Televised  lessons  on  English  skills  and  parent 
leadership  themes,  such  as  school  curriculum 
development,  conferences,  hacac  learning  situations. 

•  Dealing  with  learning  disabilities;  dyslexia, 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  disabilities. 

•  Home-based  programs  that  coach  parents  at  home  to 
prepare  pre-school  children. 

•  Litoacy  training  and  stress  managen^nt;  nutrition 
instruction;  arts  and  crafts. 

•  Development  of  curricula  that  accentuates  family- 
centered  education  and  assists  in  solving  community 
problems. 

•  Designing  and  offering  workshops  for  families  to 
strengthen  ccnnmunication  skills  within  the  family  on 
such  topics  as:  the  physical  and  emotional  aspects  of 
maturation;  learning  to  listen  and  talk  with  children 
and  othos  about  responsible  decisicm  making  related 
to  human  sexuality,  drugs,  tobacco,  and  alcohol. 

•  Family  educational  counseling  services; 
individualized  education  plan  development;  one-on- 
one  tutoring  plans,  small  group  instruction,  and  life 
and  work  skills  orientatim. 

•  Improving  "literacy  behaviors"  that  include  parenting 
skills  supportive  of  a  home  environment  conducive 
to  learning  and  school  achievement  for  children. 

Q  Are  any  of  the  above  included  in  your 
institution's  offerings  of  adult  basic 
education  and  literacy  training?  What  about  the 
others?  Do  you  know  how  to  obtain  infcomation  about 
these  programs?  Can  you  locate  and  access  resource 
agencies  that  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  in 
developing  diese  programs? 

□  Does  your  educational  agency  include 
parents,  families  and  local  communities  in 
administration  and  program  activities?  Are 
they  involved  in  some  or  all  of  the  following  matters? 

•  Public  financing  of  schools. 

•  Theories  of  educatim  and  human  develc^mient 

•  Teacher  prq>aration,  credentials  and  compensation. 

•  Development  of  curriculum  and  instruction. 
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•  Quality  and  content  of  textbooks  and  other  learning 
tools. 

•  Student  peiformaiK^e  and  evaluation. 

•  Institutional  rules  and  regulations. 

•  Student  discipline. 

□  //  they  are  involved,  what  is  the  effect  of 
their  involvement  on  the  performance  ability  of 
students?  On  the  effectiveness  of  instruction?  On  the 
efficiency  of  institutional  administFation?  On  community- 
institution  relations?  If  not  involved,  why  not? 

□  Differences  in  language  and  culture  can 
affect  the  quality  of  communication  and 
b^xHne  barriers  to  parental  and  community  involvement 
in  educational  affairs.  In  recognition  of  this  condition, 
does  your  institution  make  the  following  efforts  to 
reduce  these  differences? 

•  Conduct  meetings,  conferences,  and  workshops  in 
the  language  of  choice  of  the  parents,  families  and 
community  you  wish  to  impact 

•  Ensure  that  public  announcements,  statements  and 
presentations  by  institutional  personnel,  targeted  to 
any  audience,  are  culturally  responsive  and 
linguistically  sensitive  to  ethnic  minoriQr  groups. 

•  Adopt  means  of  communication  with  parents, 
families  and  communities  that  are  compatible  with 
their  level  of  literacy  and  degree  of  assimilation  in  die 
mainstream  culture. 

□  What  do  your  institutional  personnel  know 
about  the  area*s  migrant  farmworker  parents, 
families  and  community?  How  will  knowing  or 
learning  about  some  of  the  following  help  increase 
institution-community  relations  and  invdvonoit? 

•  What  are  die  litoacy  levels  and  conmiunication  skills 
of  these  parents,  family  units,  and  community? 

•  What  is  the  degree  and  quality  of  assimilation  of  this 
community  into  tte  mainstream  culture? 

•  What  is  the  migrant  faimworker  family's  economic 
condition  and  its  logistical  capabilities? 

•  How  may  a  comparison  between  the  languages, 
cultures  and  value  systems  of  the  two  communities, 
educational  and  migrant  farmworker,  contribute  to 
improvements  f(x  both? 
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•  How  may  candid  perceptions  and  discussions  of 
values,  expressed  in  terms  of  learning  versus 
woridng  and  wage-earning,  help  to  assess  attitudes 
toward  learning? 

•  What  can  be  done  to  assess  the  private  hopes  and 
aspirations  held  by  the  migrant  farmworker 
community  and  its  families?  What  can  adult 
education  services  and  literacy  programs  do  about 
th«n? 

□  Successful  involvement  of  migrant 
farmworker  parents,  families  and 
communities  in  educational  affairs  requires 
understanding  of  several  important  and  distinguishing 
factors.  Do  your  institution's  policies  and  practices 
reflect  an  awareness  of  these? 

•  A  recognition  of  the  whole  family's  socioeconomic 
and  educational  condition  in  planning  involvement 
activities; 

•  Availability  and  accessibility  of  institutional 
personnel  who  have  other-language  capacities  and 
display  cross-cultural  sensitivity; 

•  An  understanding  of  die  aspirations  of  individuals, 
families  and  the  community,  and  realistic 
perceptions  of  tiieir  capabilities  to  achieve  tiicm; 

•  Public  recognition  for  the  efforts  and 
accomplishments  of  these  femiUes  and  communities 
in  light  of  die  constellation  of  socioeconomic  barriers 
they  face  in  day-to-day  living. 


RESOURCES 


Consult  the  Directory  of  Selected  References  and 
Resources  at  die  end  of  dus  volume,  particularly  die  section 
identified  as  Special  Resources,  and  die  List  of  National 
Resources. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SELECTED 
REFERENCES  AND  RESOURCES 

This  collection  of  references  and  resources  has  been  selected  for  its  potential 
usefulness  to  teachers,  administrators  and  other  practitioners  of  Adult  Education,  and 
for  its  special  relevance  to  the  educational,  social  and  vocational  needs  of  the  adult 
migrant  farmworker  community. 

□  List  of  State  Resources 

□  CAMP  and  HEP  Addresses 

□  List  of  National  Resources 

□  Special  Resources 

□  Special  References 


□  Glossary  of  Acronyms 
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LIST  OF  STATE  RESOURCES 


KEY:  

A.  Siaie  Office  of  Adult  EducaticHi 

B.  Stale  Office  of  Migrant  Education 

C.  State  Office  of  FannwcxlcBr  Monitor  Advocate 

D.  Regional  Offices  for  Migrant  Health  Programs  (DHHS  Public  Health  Services^ 

E.  Migrant  Legal  Assistance  Services 

F.  Agencies  operating  Employmeni  and  Training  programs  funded  by  HPA.  TiUe  IV,  SecUon  402 
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Alabama 

A.  Coordinator.  ABE,  State  Office  Building.  501  Dexter  Avenue.  Montgomery.  AL  36130. 
(205)  261-5729. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program.  State  Department  of  Educliop.  Stale  Office  BuUding.  Monigorae.^ ,  \L 
36130.(205)261-5145. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  649  Monroe  Street,  Montgomery,  AL  36130. 
(205)  261-5370. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1221,  Atlanta,  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  None  listed. 

F.  Rural  Alabama  Developmem  Corporation.  1400  South  Decatur  Street,  P.O.  Box  1750.  Montgomery. 
AL  36102.  (205)  262-3516. 

Alaska 

A.  Director.  Adult  and  Vocational  Education,  Alaska  Department  of  Education,  Box  F,  Juneau.  AK  9981 1 . 
(907)465-4685. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program.  Alaska  Department  of  EducaUon.  Alaska  Office  Building.  Pouch  F. 
Juneau,  AK  9981 1 .  (907)  465-2824. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Alaska  Employment  Security  Division.  Alaska  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box 
37000,  Juneau,  AK  9981 1.  (^  J7)  4654531. 

D.  NoneListed- 

E.  NoneLi^ed. 

F.  N(ne  Listed. 

Arizona 

A.  Director,  Adult  Education,  Ariztma  State  Department  of  Education,  1535  West  Jefferson  Street. 
Phoenix,' AZ  85007.  (602)  542-5281. 
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B.  Migrant  Child  Educatim  Unit,  Arizcma  Dei^nmcnt  of  Education,  1 535  West  JefTerson  Street.  PtK)cnix, 
AZ  85007.  (602)  542-3204. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Economi:  Security,  1300  West  Washington  Street,  P.O.  Box  (.123- 
730A,  Phoenix,  AZ  85005.  (602)  255-4020. 

D.  Region  K:  50  United  Nations  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.  (415)  556-5810. 

E.  Community  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  Farmworker  Program,  9306  West  Van  Burcn,  ToUeson,  AZ  85353. 
(602)936-1443. 

F.  Portable  Practical  Educational  Preparation,  Inc.,  806  East  46th  Street,  Tucson,  AZ  85713. 
(602)622-3553. 

Arkansas 

A.  Coordinator  of  Adult  Education  Section,  Ailcan^  Department  of  Education.  2020  West  Third  Sureei, 
Suite  620,  LitUe  Rock,  AR  72201.  (501)  371-2263. 

B.  State  Supervisor  of  Migrant  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Arch  Fbrd  Education  Building, 
UtUe  Rock,  AR  72201.  (501)  682-4570. 

C.  Monitor  Advoc^,  Employment  S«:urity  Division,  Employment  Security  Division  Building.  State 
Capiiol  Mall,  P.O.  Box  2981,  Little  Rock,  AR  72203.  (501)  682-3355. 

D.  Region  DC:  50  United  Nations  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.  (415)  556-5810. 

E.  None  Listed 

F.  Arkansas  Human  Development  Corporation.  2020  West  Third.  Suite  320,  P.O.  Box  4241,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72205.  (501)  374-1103. 

California 

A.  State  Director.  Adult  Education,  P.O.  Box  944272,  Sacramento.  CA  94244-2720.  (916)  322-2 1 75. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Office,  State  Department  of  Education,  721  Capitol  Mall.  Sacramento,  CA  95814. 
(916)  323-6919. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Employment  Development  Department,  (ATTN:  MIC  74).  800  Capitol  Mall.  P.O. 
Box  942880.  Sacramento,  CA  94280-0001.  (916)  322-4907. 

D.  Region  IX:  50  United  Nations  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  CA  94 102.  (4 15)  556-5810. 

E.  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  2100  Tulare  Street,  Suite  200,  Fresno,  CA  93907.  (209)  441-8721. 

F.  1)  California  Human  Development  Corporation.  33 15  Airway  Drive.  Santa  Rosa.  CA  95403. 

a07)  523-1 155. 

2)  Center  for  Employment  Tiraining.  701  Vine  Street.  San  Jose.  CA  951 10.  (408)  287-7924. 

3)  Central  VaUcy  ORxwtunity  Center,  1743  North  Ashby  Road,  Merced.  CA  95340.  (209)  383-24 1 5. 

4)  Employers*  Traming  Resource.  2001  28th  Street,  Bakersfield.  CA  93301.  (805)  861-2495. 

5)  Proteus  Training  and  Employment,  Inc..  4612  West  Mineral  King  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  727. 
Visalia,  CA  93279.  (209)  733-5423. 

Colorado 

A.  State  Director,  ABE.  Division  of  Adult  Educatio).  Colorado  State  Department  of  Education.  201  East 
Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  CO  80203.  (303)  866-661 1 . 
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B.  Migrant  Education  Program.  Colorado  Department  of  Education,  201  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Room  401 . 
Denver,  CO  80203.  (303)  866^758. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Colorado  Department  of  Ubor  and  Employment,  600  Grant  Street,  9th  Floor, 
Denver.  CO  80203.  (303)  837-3823. 

D.  Region  VHI:  Federal  Building.  1061  Stout  Street,  Denver,  CO  80294.  (303)  844-6163. 

E.  Colorado  Rural  Legal  Services,  28C1  East  Colfax  Avenue,  Suite  104,  Denver,  CO  80206. 
(303)393-0323. 

F.  Rocky  Mountain  SER,  4100  West  38th  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  11148,  Denver.  CO  80211. 
(303)480-9394. 

Connoctlcut 

A.  Division  of  Voc/Tcch  wtd  Adult  Education.  Bureau  of  Adult  Education.  State  Department  of  Education. 
25  Induf  Tial  Park  Road,  Middletown.  CT  06457.(203)  638-4035. 

B.  State  Director,  Migrant  Education.  Division  of  Education  Support  Services.  25  Industrial  Park  Road. 
Middletown,  CT  06457.  (203)  638-4225. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Connecticut  Ubor  Department,  200  Folly  Boul**vard,  Wethersficld,  CT  06109. 
(203)566-2319. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building,  Boston,  MA  0220 :.  (617)  565-1420. 

E.  Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  1229  Albany  Avenue.  Hartford.  CT  061 12.(203)  278-6850. 

F.  None  Listed 
Delaware 

A.  State  Supervisor,  Adult/Community  Education.  P.O.  Box  1402,  J.G.  Townsend  Building,  Dover.  DE 
19901.  (302)  736-4668. 

B.  State  Specialist,  Migrant  Education,  J.G.  Townsend  Building.  P.O.  Box  1402,  Dover,  DE  19901. 
(302)7364667. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Delaware  Employment  Security,  University  Plaza,  Stockton  Building.  P.O.  Box 
9499.  Newark.  DE  19714-9499.  (302)  368-6905. 

D.  Region  10:  P.O.  Box  13716.  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.  (215)  596^7. 

E.  Nme  Listed. 

F.  Telemon  Corporation.  315  South  State  Street.  P.O.  Box  33315,  Dover,  DE  19901.  (302)  734-1903. 
Florida 

A.  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Community  Education,  KnoU  BuUding,  Tallahaffiee.  FL  32301 .  (904)  488-8201 . 

B.  Federal  Compensatory  Education.  State  Department  of  Education,  Knott  Building.  Tallahassee,  FL 
32301. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Labor  and  Employment  Security,  Berkeley  Building,  Suite  207. 
2590  Executive  Center  Circle  East,  Tallahassee  FL  32399-2159.  (907)  487-4 105. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1221.  AUanta.  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Honda  Rural  Ugal  Services.  305  North  Jackson  Avenue.  P.O.  Drawer  1499,  Bartow.  FL  33830. 
(813)534-1781. 
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F.  Ftorida  Departmoit  of  Education,  Adult  Migrant  Program,  3801  Corporcx  Park  Drive.  Suite  #200, 
Tampa,  FL  33619.  (813)  272-3796. 

Georgia 

A.  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Adult  Literacy,  Georgia  Department  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
660  South  Tower,  One  CNN  Center,  Atlanta,  GA  30303-2705.  (404)  656-5845. 

B.  Migrant/ESOL  Programs,  Georgia  Department  of  Education,  1958  Twin  Towws  East,  Atlanta,  GA 
30334-5080.  (404)  656-4995. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Geoi^ia  Department  of  Labor,  148  International  Boulevard  NE.  Room  400,  Atlanta. 
GA  30303.  (404)  656-6380. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower,  Suite  1221,  Atlanta.  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Georgia  Legal  Services,  Farmwoiker  Division.  6519  Spring  Str^t,  Douglasville.  GA  30134. 
(404)  942-3141. 

F.  Telemon  Corporation,  1776  Pcachti-*;  Sxrcct  NW.  Suite  #625  North,  Atlanta.  GA  30309. 
(404)  873^575. 

Hawaii 

A.  Administrator,  Adult  ami  Eariy  Childhood  Section,  Dq^artment  of  Education,  cA>  Hahaione  Elementary 
School,  595  Pepeekoo  Street,  H-2,  Honolulu,  HI.  96825.  (808)  395-9451. 

B.  None  Listed. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  830  Punchbowl  Street,  Room  329. 
Honolulu.  HI  96813.  (808)  548-2830. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  N(»ie  Li^ed. 

F.  Maui  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc..  189  Kaahumanu,  P.O.  Box  2122.  Kahului.  HI  96732. 
(808)  871-9591. 

Idaho 

A.  Coordinator.  Adult  Education,  Idaho  State  Department  of  Education,  Len  B.  Joidon  OHice  Building, 
650  W.  State  Street,  Boise.  ID,  83720.  (208)  334-2187. 

B.  Coordinauv,  Migrant  Education,  State  Etepartment  of  Education.  650  West  State  Su^t,  Boise.  ID 
83720.  (208)  334-2195. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Idaho  Department  of  Employment,  317  Main  Street,  Boise,  ID  83735. 
(208)  334-6138. 

D.  Region  X:  2201  Sixth  Avenue,  SeatUe,  WA  98121.  (206)  442-0430. 

E.  Idaho  Legal  Aid  Services,  Inc..  Migrant  Farmwoiker  Law  Unit.  317  H^py  Day  Boulevard,  Suite  210, 
P.O.  Box  U 16,  Caldwell,  ID  83606.  (208)  454-2591. 

F.  Idaho  Migrant  Council,  Inc.,  104  North  Kimball,  P.O.  Box  490.  Caldwell,  ID  83606-0490. 
(208)454-1652. 
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Illinois 

A.  Director,  AduU  Edacatirai,  Dcpartmcni  of  Adull,  Voc/Tcch  EducaUon,  Illinois  Slate  Board  of 
EAication,  100  North  First  Street— E-439.  Springfield,  IL  62777.  (217)  782-3370. 

B.  Slate  Migtam  Cowdinator,  niinois  State  Board  of  EducaUon,  100  North  First  Street,  Springfield.  IL 
62777.  (217)  782^38. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  lOinois  Department  of  Employmcnl  Security.  401  South  State  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Soulh/3W-2C,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  (312)  793^1 1. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  17th  Floor.  Chicago,  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Illinois  Migrant  Ugal  Assistance  Project,  343  South  Dearborn  Street.  Suite  700,  Chicago.  IL  60604. 
(312)  341-9180. 

F.  Illinois  Migrant  Council.  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard.,  Suite  1600.  Chicago.  IL  60604. 
(312)663-1522. 

Indiana 

A.  Director,  Division  of  Adult  and  Community  Education,  State  House.  Room  229,  Indianapolis.  IN 
46204.  (317)232-0522. 

B.  Division  of  Language  Minority  and  Migrant  Programs,  State  Department  of  EducaUon.  State  House, 
Room  229,  Indianapolis.  IN  46204.  (317)  232-0555. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Dejurtmcm  <rf  Employment  and  Training  Seivices.  10  North  Senate  Avenue.  Room 
103.  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  (317)  232-7485. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  17th  Floor,  Chic^o.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Ugal  Services  Organization  of  Indiana.  Inc..  107  North  Pennsylvania.  Suite  1008.  Indianapolis.  IN 
46204.(317)631-1395. 

F.  Tclamon  Corporation.  25 1 1  East  46th  Street.  Suite  #2.  Indianapolis.  IN  46205.  (3 17)  547-1924. 
Iowa 

A   Chief,  Adult  Education.  State  Dei»rtment  of  EducaUon.  Grimes  Stale  Office  Building.  Des  Moines.  lA 
503lioi46.  (515)  281-3671. 

B.  Migrant  Stale  Director.  Chief.  Ch^tcr  1,  ECTA.  Bureau  of  F«teral  School  Improvement.  Iowa 
Department  of  Education.  Grimes  State  Office  Building.  Des  Moines.  lA  50319.  (515)  281-3999. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Department  of  Employment  Services,  1000  East  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines.  lA 
50319.  (515)  281-5854. 

D.  Region  VD:  601  Eaa  12ih  Street,  Room  501,  Kansas  City.  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Ugal  Services  Coiporation  of  Iowa.  430  Iowa  Avenue.  Iowa  City.  lA  52240-5303.  (515)  243-2151. 

F.  Proteus  Employment  Opportunities.  Inc..l75  NW  57th  Place.  P.O.  Box  10385.  Des  Moines,  lA 
50306.  (:il5)  244-5694. 

Kansas 

A.  Director.  Adull  EducaUon,  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education,  120  East  lOlh  Street,  Topeka,  KS 
66612.  (913)  296-3191. 
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B.  State  and  Federal  Program  Administration,  State  Department  of  Education.  120  East  U  i  Street, 
Tc^Kka.  KS  66612.  (913)  ^3161. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Human  Resources,  401  South  Topeka,  Topcka,  KS  66603. 
(913)296-5170. 

D.  Regkm  VD:  601  East  12th  Street,  Room  501.  Kansas  City,  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Kansas  Rural  Legal  Services,  120  Grant  Avenue,  Garden  City,  KS  67846.  (316)  275-0238. 

F.  SER  Corporation  of  Kansas.  709  East  21st  Street,  Witchiia.  KS  67214.  (316)  264-5372. 

Kentucky 

A.  Adult  Education  Division,  Office  of  Federal  Ptpgrams,  State  Department  of  Eduration,  Frankfort.  KY 
40601.(502)564-3921. 

B.  Division  of  Compensatory  Education.  State  Department  of  Education,  Capitol  Plaza  Tower,  Room 
1709,  Fiankfon.  KY  40601.  (502)  564-3301. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Dejaitment  fw  Employment  Services.  Cabinet  {or  Human  Resources,  275  East 
Main,  2nd  Fkwr  West.  Frankfort.  KY  40621.  (502)  564-2918. 

D.  Nme  Listed. 

E.  Western  Kentucky  Legal  Services,  333  Union  Streeu  MadisonvUle,  KY  42431.  (502)  825-3801 . 

F.  Kentucky  Farmworker  Programs.  Inc..  1844  Lyda  Street,  P.O.  Box  1 156.  Bowling  Green.  KY  42101. 
(502)782-2330. 

Louisiana 

A.  Adult  Education.  Louisiana  Department  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  44064.  Capitol  Station.  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70804.  (504)  342-3510. 

B.  Louisiana  Dcpartmoil  of  Education,  654  Main  Street.  P.O.  Box  94064,  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70804- 
9064.  (504)  342-3517. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Louisiana  Dcpt  of  Labor.  1001  North  23rd  Sireeu  P.O.  Box  94094.  Baton  Rouge. 
LA  70804-9094.  (504)  342-301 1. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  Farmwoikcrs  Legal  Assistance  Project,  1020  Surrey  Street.  P.O.  Box  4823.  Lafayette,  LA  70502. 
(318)237-4320. 

F.  Motivation  Education  &  Training.  Inc.  of  Louisiana.  3 1 1  North  State  Street.  P.O.  Box  78 1 ,  Jennings. 
LA  70546.  (318)  824-6780. 

Maine 

A.  Director,  Division  of  Adult  and  Ccmimunity  Education,  Stale  House  Siaiion-No.  23,  Augusta,  ME 
04333.  (207)  289-5854. 

B.  Coordinattu',  Migrant  Services,  National  State  Division  of  Migrant  Services,  24  Stone  Street,  Augusta, 
ME  04333.  (207)  289-5170. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Job  Service  Division,  Maine  Department  of  Labor,  20  Union  Street,  P.O.  Box  309. 
Augusta.  ME  04330.  a07)  289-5568. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  BuiUing.  Boston.  MA  02203.  (617)  565- 1420. 
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E.  Pine  Tree  Ugal  Assistance,  Farmworker  Unit,  61  Main  Street,  Room  39.  Bangor.  ME  04401. 
(207)942-0673. 

F.  Training  and  Development  Corporation.  117  Broadway.  P.O.  Box  1136,  Bangor.  ME  04401. 
(207)469-6348. 

Maryland 

A.  Adull  and  Community  Education  Branch.  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education.  200  West 
BallimMe  Street.  Baltirowe.  MD  21201.  (301)  333-2361 . 

B.  Compensatory  Ed»ttaa<»  Branch.  Diviaon  of  Compensatory,  Urban  and  Supplementary  Programs, 
State  Department  of  Education.  200  Wea  Baltimoie  Street,  Baltimore.  MD  21201.  (301)  333-2413. 

C.  Monitw  Advocate.  Department  of  Economic  aid  Employment  Development,  1 123  North  Euiaw  Street, 
Room  701.  Baltimore.  MD  21201.  (301)  333-5365. 

D.  RegiOT  ni:  P.O.  Box  13716,  Philaddphia.  PA  19101.  (215)  596-6637. 

E.  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  Inc.,  Ill  High  Street,  Salisbury.  MD  21801.  (301)  546-5511. 

F.  Teteroon  Copwation.  237  Florida  Avenue,  Salisbury.  MD  21801-5814.  (301)  546-4604. 

Massachusetts 

A.  Bureau  of  Adult  Services,  Massachuseus  Department  of  Educauon,  Quincy  Center  Plaza.  1385 
Hancock  Street,  (Juincy.  MA  02169.  (617)  770-7581. 

B.  EDCO  Collaborative  (Operating  Agency  for  the  Massachusetts  Migrant  Education  Program),  20  Kent 
Street,  Brookline.  MA  02146.  (617)  738-5600. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Division  of  Employmeni  Security.  Charles  F.  Hurley  Building.  Government 
Center.  19  Stanifrad  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 14.  (61 7)  727-9386. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  Ffcdeial  Building,  Boston.  MA  02203.  (617)  565- 1420. 

E.  Western  Massachusetts  Legal  Services.  Inc.,  145  State  Street,  Springfield.  MA  01103. 
(413)781-7814. 

F.  New  England  Fann  Workers'  Council.  Inc..  1628-1640  Main  Street,  Springfield  MA  01103. 
(413)781-2145. 

Michigan 

A.  Adult  Extended  Learning  S-avices,  Michigan  Department  of  Education.  P.O.  Box  30008.  Lansing.  MI 
48909.  (517)  373-8425. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Office,  Slate  Department  of  Educauon,  P.O.  Box  30008,  Lansing.  MI  48909. 
(51  n  373-4581. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Employment  Security  Commission,  Michigan  Department  of  Labor.  7310 
Woodward  Avenue,  Room  422,  Detroit,  Ml  48202.  (313)  876-5304. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  I7ih  Floor.  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Michigan  Migrant  Ugal  Assistance  Project.  Inc..  49  Monroe  Center  NW.  Suite  3-A.  Grand  Rapids, 
MI  48503-2933.  (616)  454-5055. 

F.  Michigan  Economics  for  Human  Development.  3186  Pine  Tree  Road.  Unsing  MI  48911. 
(517)3944110. 
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Minnofota 

A.  Manaiger,  Community  and  Adult  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Room  639.  Capitol  Square 
BuiUing,  500 Cedar  Street.  Sl  Paul.  MN  SSIOI.  (612)  296-6130. 

B.  Supervisor.  Special  Programs,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.  550  Cedar  Street,  Sl  Paul,  MN 
55101.(612)296-2181. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Minnesota  DeparimeRt  of  Jobs  and  Training.  390  North  Robert  Street.  Sl  Paul, 
MN  55101.  (612)  296-4296. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Strceu  Hth  Floor,  Chicago,  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Southern  Minnesota  Regional  Legal  Services.  Migrant  Legal  Services,  700  Minnesota  Building, 
SL  Paul.  MN  55101.  (612)  291-2837. 

F.  Minnesota  Migrant  Council,  Inc..  35  Wilson  Avenue  NE,  P.O.  Box  1231,  Sl  Cload,  MN  56302. 
(612)253-7010. 

MISSlSSfppI 

A.  Division  of  Adult  Education.  State  Department  of  Education.  P.O.  Box  771.  Jackson,  MS  39205 
(601)  359-3464. 

B.  Supervisor.  Special  Projects,  State  Department  of  Education,  P.O.  Box  71,  Jackson,  MS  39205. 
(601)  359-3498. 

C.  Monitiv  Advocate,  Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commission,  1520  West  Capital  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1699,  Jackson,  MS  39215-1699.  (601)  %1-7515. 

D.  None  Listed. 

E.  None  Listed 

F.  Missi^ippi  Delta  Council  for  Farm  Workers  Opportunities,  Inc..  1005  Stale  Sueei,  P.O.  Box  542, 
Clarfcsdale.  MS  38614.  (601)  627  1 121. 

Missouri 

A.  Diitcuv.  Adult  Education.  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  213  Adams 
Street.  P.O.  Box  480.  Jefferson  City.  MO  65102.  (314)  751-0887. 

B.  Dircctcf .  Migrant  Education,  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  P.O.  Box  480. 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65102.  (314)  751-8287. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Missouri  J<A  Service.  Division  of  Employmeni  Security.  421  East  Dunklin.  P.O. 
Box  59.  Jefferson  City.  MO  65104.  (314)  751-2169. 

D.  Region  VII:  601  East  12th  StrecL  Room  501.  Kansas  City.  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291 . 

E.  Legal  Aid  of  Western  Missouri.  920  Southwest  Boulevard.  Kansas  City.  MO  64 108.  (816)  474-9866, 

F.  Rural  Missouri.  Inc..  1014  Northeast  Drive.  Jefferson  City,  MO  65109.  (314)  635-0136. 

Montana 

A.  Director,  Adult  Education,  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent.  Slate  Capitol  Building.  Helena,  MT 
59620.  (406)  444-4443. 

B.  Director.  Chapter  1  Migrant  Program.  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Capitol,  Helena,  MT  59620. 
(406)444-2423. 
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C.  MonittK  Advocate,  Job  Service  and  Training  Division,  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.  0.  Box 
1728,  Helena,  MT  59624.  (406)  444-3241. 

D.  R^OT  Vm:  Federal  Building,  1061  Stout  Street.  Denver,  CO  80294.  (303)  844-6163. 

E.  Mcmiana  Legal  Services  Association,  2905  Montana  Avenue,  Billings,  MT  59101.  (406)  248-4941. 

F.  Rural  Employment  OpportuniUes.  25  South  Ewing,  P.O.  Box  831,  Helena,  MT  5%24-0831. 
(406)442-7850. 

Nebraska 

A.  Direciflff,  AduU  and  Community  Ediwaiion.  Nebraska  Department  of  EducaUon,  301  Centennial  Mall 
South.  Box  94987.  Lincoln,  NE  68509.  (402)  471-4807. 

B.  Director,  Migrant  Education.  State  Department  of  EdiKation,  301  Centennial  Mall  South,  Box  94987. 
Lincoln  NE  68509.  (402)  471-3440. 

C.  MonitOT  Advocate.  Job  Service  Division,  Nebraska  Dqjartment  of  Labor,  1717  Avtnue  C.  P.O.  Box 
1468.  Scousbluff.  NE  69361-5468.  (308)  635-3191. 

D.  Region  VH:  601  East  12th  Street,  Room  501,  Kansas  City,  MO  64106.  (f 16)  426-3291. 

E.  Western  Netaiska  Legal  Services,  9  East  15lh  Street,  P.O.  Box  1365,  Scotlsbluff,  NE  89701. 
(308)  632-4734. 

F.  Nebraska  Association  of  Farmworkers,  Inc.,  200  South  Sibler,  P.O.  Box  1459.  North  Platte.  NE 
69103-1459.  (308)  534-2630. 

Nevada 

A.  State  Supervisor,  Adult  Basic  Education.  Slate  Department  of  EducaUon,  400  West  King  Street, 
Careon  City,  NV  89710.  (702)  885-3133. 

B.  Co(»dinator  for  Migrant  Education  Programs.  State  Department  of  Education.  400  West  King  Street. 
Capitol  Complex.  Carson  City.  NV  89701.  (702)  687-3187. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Nevada  Employment  Security  Department.  500  East  Thiid  Street.  Carson  City.  NV 
89713.  (702)  8854619. 

D.  NoneLi^ed. 

E.  Nevada  Indian  Rural  Legal  Services,  1 1 1  West  Telegraph  Street.  Suite  101,  Carson  City.  NV  89701. 
(702)885-5110. 

F.  Center  for  Employment  Training  of  Nevada.  1931  Suin)  Street,  Suite  103,  Reno.  NV  89512. 
(702)  348-8668. 

New  Hampshire 

A.  Adult  Basic  Education,  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Education,  101  Pleasant  Street.  Concord,  NH 

03301.(603)271-2247. 

B.  Migrant  EducaUon  Program,  State  Dqjortmenr  of  EducaUon,  State  Office  Park  SouUi,  101  Pleasant 
Street,  Concord.  NH  03301.  (603)  271-2717. 

C .  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Employment  Security,  32  South  Maine  Street,  Concord.  NH  03301 . 
(603)  228-4083. 

D.  Region  I:  John  F.  Kennedy  FWeral  BuUding,  Boston,  MA  02203.  (617)  565-1420. 
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E.  New  Hampshire  Legal  Assistance.  IS  Green  Street.  Concord,  NH  03301.  (603)  22S-4700. 

F.  New  England  Farm  Wwkers*  Council,  Inc.,  922  Elm  Street,  Room  301.  Manchester,  NH  03101. 
(603)622-8199. 

New  Jeraey 

A.  Divisim  of  Adult  Education.  State  Department  of  Education,  3S3S  Quakerbridge  Road,  CN  503, 
Trenton,  NJ  08625-0503.  (609)  588-3134. 

B.  OfT^  of  Migrant  EdiKation  Programs.  State  Department  of  Education,  225  West  State  Street.  Trenton. 
NI 08625.  (609)  292-8463. 

C.  McmitCH*  Advocate,  Affirmative  Action  Programs.  New  Jersey  Depanmoit  of  Labor.  Labor  Building. 
Room  1309,  Trenton.  NJ  08625.  (609)  292-7022. 

D.  Region  VU:  601  East  12lh  Street.  Room  501.  Kansas  City.  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291 . 

E.  Camden  Regional  Legal  Services.  Farmworker  Division.  629  Wood  Street.  Vineland.  NJ  08360. 
(609)691-4500. 

F.  New  Jersey  Farmworker  0|^rtuniti^.  535-537  Landis  Avenue.  Vineland.  NJ  08360.  (609)  696- 1 000. 
New  Mexico 

A.  State  Direcu»'.  Adult  Basic  Education.  New  Mexico  Dqiartmait  of  Education.  Educatimi  Building,  300 
Don  Caspar.  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  (505)  827-6675. 

B.  Director.  Chapter  1  ECTA.  State  Department  of  Educa^  jn.  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501-2786. 
(505)827-6534. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  New  Mexico  Department  of  Labor.  401  Broadway  NE,  P.O.  Box  1928, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103.  (505)  841-8475. 

D.  Region  VI:  1200  Main  Tower  Building,  Dallas,  TX  75202.  (214)  767-3879. 

E.  Southern  New  Mexico  Legal  Services,  Centro  Legal  Campesino.  300  North  Downtown  Mall,  Las 
Cruces,  NM  88001.  (505)  526-4451. 

F.  Home  Education  Livelihood  Program,  Inc.,  3423  Central  Avenue,  Albuquerque,  NM  87106. 
(505)265-3717. 

New  York 

A.  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Washington  Avenue, 
Albany.  NY  12234.  (518)  474-5808. 

B.  Migrant  Unit,  School  Improvement  Programs,  State  Education  Department,  883  Education  Building 
Annex.  Albany,  NY  12234.  (518)  474-1233. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  New  Yodc  Stale  Department  of  Labor,  Slate  Campus  Building  No.  12.  Room  261 . 
Albany.  NY  12240.  (518)  457-9023. 

D.  Regk>n  VII:  601  East  12th  Street.  Room  501.  Kansas  City.  MO  64106.  (816)  426-3291. 

E.  Farmworkers  Legal  Services  of  New  York.  Inc.,  87  North  Clinton  Avenue,  Rochester.  NY  14604. 
(716)  325-3050. 

F.  Rural  Opportunities.  Inc..  339  East  Avenue.  Suite  #  305.  Rochester  NY  14604.  (716)  546-7180. 
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North  Carolina 

A.  Continuing  EducaliOT  Services,  Dcpaiimcni  of  Community  Colleges,  200  West  Jones,  Raleigh,  NC 
27603-1337.  (919)  733-4791. 

B.  Migrant  Education,  State  Depanroem  of  Public  Inamakm,  Raleigh,  NC  2961 1 .  (919)  733-3972. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Nwth  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission,  700  Wade  Avenue,  P.O.  Box 
25903.  Raleigh,  NC  2671!.  (919)  733-6404. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower,  Suite  1221,  Atlanta,  OA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  F^w(Hkeis  Legal  Services  of  Nwih  Carolina.  1 12  South  Blount  Street,  P.O.  Box  26626,  Raleigh, 
NC  27611.  (919)  821-5869. 

F.  Telamon  Coiporation,  3937  Western  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  33315.  Raleigh.  NC  27636-3315. 
(919)851-7611. 

North  Dakota 

A.  Director,  Adult  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  9th  Floor,  State  Capitol  Building. 
Bismarck,  ND  58505.  (701)  224-2393. 

B.  Chapter  1.  Migrant  Administrator.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  600  Boulevard  East,  Bismarck. 
ND  58505.  (701)224-2281 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  North  Dakota  Job  Service,  1000  East  Divide  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  1537.  Bismarck, 
ND  58502.  C701)  224-3060. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street.  17th  Floor,  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Southern  Minnesota  Regional  Legal  Services.  Migrant  L^al  Services,  7221/2  First  Avenue,  North 
Faigo.  ND  58102.  (701)  232-8872. 

F.  North  Dakota  OpportuniUes.  15  South  21st  Street.  P.O.  Box  608.  Fargo.  ND  58207-0608. 
(701)  293-5959. 

Ohio 

A.  Associate  Director.  Adult  and  Community  Education.  Division  of  Educational  Services.  Ohio 
Department  of  Education.  65  South  Rpont  Street,  Room  812,  Columbus.  OH  43212.  (614)  466-4962. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  A^istance,  933  High  Street,  Woithington.  OH  43085.  (614)  466-4161.  ext.  249. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services,  899  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus.  OH 
43215.(614)644-7292. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  17th  Floor,  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 

E.  Advocates  for  Basic  Legal  Equity.  740  Spitzer  BuUding.  520  Madison  Avenue,  Toledo.  Ohio  43^04. 
(419)255-0814. 

F.  Ohio  Farmworker  Opportunities,  541  Pearl  Street.  P.O.  Box  186.  Bowling  Green,  OH  43402. 
(419)  354-3548. 

Oklahoma 

A,  Adult  Education  Section,  Oklahoma  Department  of  Education.  State  Department  of  Education.  Oliver 
Hodge  Memorial  Education  Building.  2500  North  Lincoln  Boulevard,  Room  180.  Oklahoma  City,  OK 
73105.(405)521-3321. 
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B.  Director,  Chapter  1.  State  Department  of  Education.  2500  North  Lincoln  Boulevard,  Suite  I-33» 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105.  (405)  521-2847. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  CHdahona  Employment  Security  Commi^ion,  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Building. 
Oklahwna  City,  OK  73105.  (405)  557-7255. 

D.  Region  VI:  1200  Main  Tower  Building.  Dallas.  TX  75202.  (214)  767-3879. 

E.  Legal  Aid  of  Western  Oklahoma,  506  Frisco  Street,  P.O.  Box  966,  Clinton,  OK  73601. 
(405)  323-6450. 

F.  ORO  Development  Corporation,  1 104  Ctescn  Drive,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73 103.  (405)  272-0396. 
Oregon 

A.  Dir»;tor,  Community  College  inaction  Services,  Office  of  Community  Colleges,  700  Pringle 
Paikway,  Salem,  OR  97310.  (503)  378-8585. 

B.  Coordinator,  Migrant  Education.  700  Pringle  Paikway  SE,  Salem,  OR  97310.  (503)  373-1378. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  ES  Field  Operations,  Employment  Division.  875  Union  Street  NE.  Room  201. 
Salem.  <»  9731 1.  (503)  378-5445. 

D.  Regjon  X:  2201  Sixth  Avenue,  Seattle,  WA  98121.  (206)  442-0430. 

E.  Oregon  Legal  Strvices,  Central  Office,  516  SE  Morrison,  Suite  1000,  Portland.  OR  97214. 
(503)  234-1534. 

F.  Oregon  Human  Develqimienl  Corporation,  9620  SW  Barbur  Boulevard,  Suite  #110,  Portland,  OR 
97219.  (503)245-2600. 

Pennsylvania 

A.  Division  of  Adult  Education  and  Training  Program.  Department  of  Education,  333  Maricet  Street, 
Hairisburg.  PA  17126.  Oil)  787-5532. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Coordinator.  State  Department  of  Education.  333  Market  Su^t.  7th  Floor, 
Hairisburg,  PA  17108^)333.  (717)  783-6467. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Office  of  Eroploymoit  Security,  Denaitment  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Seventh  and 
FtMstcr  Streets,  Room  1124-A,  Harrisbuig,  PA  17121.  (717)  787-6873. 

D.  Region  UI:  P.O.  Box  13716,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.  (215)  596-6637. 

E.  Friends  of  Fannworiteis,  Inc..  3156  Kensington  Avenue,  7th  Floor,  Philadelphia,  PA  16134-2483. 
(215)427-4885. 

F.  Pennsylvania  Farmworker  Opportunities.  2331  Market  Street,  2nd  Floor,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17701. 
(717)731-8120. 

Rhode  Island 

A.  Adult  Education  Specialist.  State  Deparuncnl  of  Education.  22  Hayes  Street,  Room  222,  Roger 
WUliams  Building.  Providence,  RI 02908.  (401)  277-2691. 

B.  Coordinator.  LEP  Unit,  State  Department  of  Education,  22  Hayes  Street,  Providence,  RI  02908. 
(40n  277-3037. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence,  RI  02903. 
(401)277-3726. 
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D.  Region  t  John  F.  Kennedy  Fcdeial  BuUding,  Boston,  MA  02203.  (617)  565-1420. 

E.  Rl»(te  Island       Services.  77  DoiTanccStiecuPtovideiK^.^ 

F.  NoneLtsted 

South  Carolina 

A.  Office  of  Adult  Education,  Slate  Department  of  Education,  Rudedge  Building.  Room  209. 1429  Senate 
Street,  Columbia,  SC  29201.  (803)  734-8070. 

B.  State  Migtam  Stq)ervisor.  State  Department  of  Education.  1006  Rudedge  Building.  1429  Senate  Street. 
Columbia.  SC  29201.  (803)  734-8109. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Srath  Carolina  Employment  S«:urity  CommissicNi.  1550  Gadsden  Street,  P.O. 
Box  995.  ColumWa.  SC  29202.  (808)  737-2660. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower.  Suite  1221.  Atlanta.  OA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Charie^on  Neighbortwod  Legal  Services.  438  King  Street.  Charleston.  SC  29403.  (803)  722-0107. 

F.  Telamon  Coqxnation.  1413  Calhoun  Street.  P.O.  Box  12217,  Capital  Station.  Columbia.  SC  29211- 
2217.(803)  256-7411. 

South  Dakota 

A.  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  KNEIP  Building,  Pienc,  SD  57501.  (605)  773-4716. 

B.  State  Chapter  I  Cocsdinator,  Divi^on  of  Education,  700  Governor's  Drive,  Pierre,  SD  57501-2293. 
(605)  773-3218. 

C.  Mmiilor  Advocate,  South  Dakota  Department  of  Labor,  607  North  Fotmh  Street.  P.O.  Box  730, 
Aberdeen,  SD  57401.  (605)  622-2322. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Towct,  Suite  1221,  AUania.  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  Black  HiUs  Legal  Services.  429  Kansas  City,  Suite  4,  P,0.  Box  1500,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709. 
(605)342-7171. 

F.  South  Dakota  ORwnunities,  421  South  Pierre,  Pierre,  SD  57501 .  (605)  224-0454. 
Tennassoo 

A.  Division  (tf  Adult  ami  Community  Ediu:ati(m,  State  Dqxartment  of  Education,  1 130  Menzler  Koad, 
NashviDe,  TN  37210.  (615)  741-2963. 

B.  Coofdinator,  Migrant  Educatira,  State  Department  of  Education,  Room  135.  Cordell  Hull  Building. 
Nashville.  TN  37219.  (512)  741-0628. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Tennessee  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  BWg..  C-I114, 
Nashville,  TN  37219.  (615)  741-2834. 

D.  Region  IV:  101  Marietta  Tower,  Suite  1221,  Atlanta.  GA  30323.  (404)  331-2316. 

E.  None  Listed. 

F.  latasssce  Opportunity  Programs  for  Seasonal  Farmworkers,  Inc.,  2803  Foaer  Avenue,  Nashville,  TN 
37210.  (615)  833-8754. 
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Texas 

A.  Program  Director,  Adult  EdiK^tion,  Division  of  Adult  Educaticm/Employment  &  Training,  Finding 
and  CompUai^e,  Texas  Education  Agency,  1701  North  Congress  Avenue,  Austin,  TX  78701. 
(512)463-9294. 

B.  Director,  Division  of  Special  Programs,  Texas  Education  Agency.  1701  North  Congress  Avenue. 
Austin,  TX  78701.  (512)  463-9067. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate.  Texas  Employment  Commission,  TEC  Building,  Room  264.  Austin.  TX  78778. 
(512)463-2533. 

D.  Region  VI:  1200  Main  Tower  Building,  I^Uas.  TX  75202.  (214)  767-3879. 

E.  Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid,  259  South  Texas  Street,  Weslaco.  TX  78596.  (512)  968-9574. 

F.  Motivation  EdiK:ation  &  Training,  Inc..  307  North  College  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1749,  Cleveland,  TX 
77328-1749.  (713)  592-6483. 

Utah 

A.  Adult  Education  Services.  Utah  Office  of  Education.  250  East  5ih  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  UT 
84111.(801)538-7844. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program,  Utah  State  Office  of  Education.  250  East  500  South,  Salt  Lake  City.  UT 
84111. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security.  P.O.  Box  1 1249,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
84147.  (801)  533-2733. 

D.  Region  VIII:  Federal  Building,  1061  Stout  Street,  Denver,  CO  80294.  (303)  844-6163. 

E.  Utah  Legal  Services,  Inc..  124  South  400  East,  4th  Floor,  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  841 11.  (801)  328-8891. 

F.  Office  of  Job  Training  fw  EciMiomic  Development.  324  South  State  Street,  Suite  #  210,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  84111.  (801)  538-8769. 

Vermont 

A.  Consultant,  Adult  Education.  Senate  Ofifice  Building.  Montpclier,  VT  05602.  (802)  828-3 131. 

B.  Migrant  Education  Program.  500  Dorset  Street,  South  Burlington.  VT  05403.  (802)  658-6342. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Employment  and  Training,  Green  Mouiis  n  Dri  %  P.O.  Box  488. 
Montpelicr.  VT  05602.  (802)  229-031 1 . 

D.  Note  Listed. 

E.  Vermont  Legal  Aid,  Inc..  12  Nonh  Street,  P.O.  Box  1367.  Burlington.  VT  05402-1367. 
(802)  863-2871. 

F.  Central  Veimom  Community  Action  Council,  15  Ayers  Street.  Bane,  VT  05641.(802)  330-7006. 
Virginia 

A.  A^ociate  Director.  Adult  Education,  Dei»itment  of  Education.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  P.O.  Box 
6Q,  Richmond.  VA  23216.  (804)  225-2075. 

B.  Division  of  Compensatory  Education,  ECTA.  Chapter  1.  State  Department  of  Education.  P.O.  Box 
6Q.  Richmond.  VA  23216.  (804)  225-2911. 
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C.  MmiUff  AdTOcatc.  Virginia  Employment  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1358,  Richmond.  VA  23211. 
(804)786-6094. 

D.  RcgiOT  ni:  P.O.  Box  13716,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.  (215)  596^7. 

E.  Peninsula  Legal  Aid  Center,  Inc.,  1214  Kecoughian  Road,  P.O.  Box  1376,  Hampton,  VA  23661. 
(804)  247-6621. 

F.  TclamOT  Coporation.  6964  Forest  Hill  Avenue,  Richmond  VA  232304793.  (804)  358-9109. 
Washington 

A.  Diieaor,  Adult  Education,  Community/Intcragcncy  Services  Section,  Old  Cq)itol  Building,  Olympia, 
WA  98504.  (206)  753-6748. 

B.  Supplementary  Ediu:adon  Programs,  Division  of  Instructional  Programs  ami  Swvices,  Office  of  the 
Superaitoutait  of  Public  Instruction.  Old  Capitol  Building,  01ymi»a.  WA  98504.  (206)  753-1013. 

C.  M(xuvot  Advocate.  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Employment  Security  Building,  2 12  Maple 
Park.  KG-n.  Olympia,  WA  98504.  (206)  586-2241. 

D.  Region  X:  2201  Sixth  Avenue,  Seattfe.  WA  98121.  (206)  442-0430. 

E.  Evergreen  Legal  Services.  120  Sunnyside  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  430,  Granger.  WA  98932. 
(509)  854-1488. 

F.  Washington  Human  Development.  4636  East  Marginal  Way  South,  Suite  #  108.  SeatUc.  WA  98134. 
(20©  762-5192. 

West  Virginia 

A.  Assistant  Director,  Adult  EducaUon,  BuUding  6,  Unit  B-230,  State  Capitol  Complex,  190O 
Washington  Street  East.  Charleston.  WV  25305.  (304)  348-6318. 

B.  Directw.  Compensatory  Education,  State  Department  of  EducatiL..,  Clapitol  Complex,  Building  6, 
Room  252.  Charleston.  WV  25305.  (304)  348-3368. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  112  California 
Avenue,  Charleston,  WV  25305.  (304)  348-9180. 

D.  Region  ni:  P.O.  Box  13716,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.  (215)  596-6637. 

E.  West  Virginia  Legal  Services  Plan,  Inc.,  400  West  Martin  Street,  P.O.  Box  1898,  Mariinsburg,  WV 
25401.(304)263-8871. 

F.  Tclamon  Ciaporation,  100  Williamsport  Avenue.  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 .  (304)  263-0916. 
Wisconsin 

A.  Supervisor,  Adult  Basic  Education,  Wisconsin  Board  of  Adulu  Voc/Tech  EducaUon.  310  Price  Place, 
P.O.  Box  7874,  Madison.  WI  53707  (608)  267-9684. 

B.  Special  Needs  Section,  State  Dqiartmcnt  of  Public  Insmicuon,  125  South  Webster  Street,  Box  7841, 
Madison,  Wl  53707.  (608)  226-2690. 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Job  S^ce  Division,  Deparuneni  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Human  Relations,  P.O. 
Box  7903.  Madison,  WI  53707.  (608)  266-2396. 

D.  Region  V:  105  West  Adams  Street,  17th  Floor,  Chicago.  IL  60606.  (312)  353-1385. 
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E.  Legal  Action  of  Wisconsin,  31  South  Mill  Street,  P.O.  Box  9686,  Madison.  WI  53715. 
(608)256-3304. 

F.  Division  of  Emfdoyment  and  Training  Policy.  Dq>aitment  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Hunum  Relations, 
201  East  Washington  Avenue,  Room  231-X.  P.O.  Box  7972.  Madison,  WI  53707.  (608)  266-1 150. 

Wyomlna 

A.  Cotmiimtor,  Adult  Education,  Wyoming  Department  of  Education,  Hathaway  Building,  Cheyenne,  WY 
82002.(307)777-6228. 

B.  Co(Hdinalor,  ECTA.  Cih*f  ier  1.  Wyoming  Department  of  Education,  Hathaway  Building.  Cheyenne, 
WY  82001  (307)  777-«239, 

C.  Monitor  Advocate,  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  2760,  Casper,  WY  82602. 
(307)235-3615. 

D.  Region  VUI:  Ftederal  Building,  1061  Stout  Street.  Denver,  CO  80294.  (303)  844-6163. 

E.  Legal  Aid  Services,  Inc.,  203  South  Main,  Shoidan,  WY  82801.  (307)  674^21. 

P.  Northwestern  Community  Action  Prc^rams  of  Wyoming.  Inc.,  19221/2  Robertson.  P.O.  Box  158, 
Worland,  WY  82401.  (307)  347-6185. 
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COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE  MiGRAMT  PROGRAM  (CAMP)  

California 

Director,  CAMP,  CaUfomia  Siaic  University,  6000  J  Street.  Saoamenio.  OA  95829.  (916)  278-5«55. 

Director.  CAMP,  California  Slate  University,  Maple  &  Sliaw  Avenues.  Fresno.  CA  93740. 
(209)278-4768. 

Colorado 

Director,  CAMP,  University  of  Colorad(VBoulder,  Campus  Box  #19,  Boulder,  CO  80309.  (303)  492-8818. 
Idaho 

Director,  CAMP,  Boise  State  University,  Dcpartnwnt  of  Teacher  EdiKation,  1910  University  Drive.  Boise, 
©83725.(208)385-1754. 

Oregon 

Director.  CAMP.  Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  Oregon  State  UnivCTsity,  CorvaUis.  OR  97331. 
(503)737-2111. 

Texas 

Director.  CAMP.  St  Edward's  University,  Inc.,  3001  South  Congress  Avenue,  Austin,  TX  78704. 
(512)448-8626. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EOmVALENCY  PROGRAM  (HEP)  

Arkansas 

Quachita  Baptist  Univereity,  Office  of  the  PTBsidenl,  OBU  Station  3678.  Aritadelphia.  AR  71923. 
(501)246-4531. 

Colorado 

University  of  Colorado/Regents,  Bueno  Cmter,  School  of  Education,  Campus  Box  249,  Boulder,  CO 
80309.(303)492-5419. 

Florida 

University  of  South  Florida,  College  of  EducatioD,  Department  of  Special  Education,  4202  Fowler  Avenue, 
Tampa.  FL  33620-8350.  (813)  974-3410. 

Idaho 

Boise  State  University.  Department  of  Teacher  Education.  1910  University  Drive.  Boise,  ID  83725. 
(208)  385-1754. 

Maine 

Training  and  Development  Corporation,  High  School  Equivalency  Program.  P.O.  Box  1136. 
1 17  Broadway,  Bangw.  ME  04401.  (207)  945-9431. 

Maryland 

Center  for  Human  Services,  7200  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815.  (301)  654-2550. 
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Michigan 

Western  Michigan  Univcrsiiy,  Minority  Affairs/Division  of  Admissions,  2240  Administration  Building. 
Kalamazoo.  MI  49m.  (616)  387-200a 

Mississippi 

HEP  Project  Director,  Missisappi  Valley  State  University.  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  P.O.  Box  125. 
Itta  Bena.  MS.  38941.  (601)  254-9041. 

New  Mexico 

University  of  New  Mexico.  College  of  Education,  Multicultural  Education  Ccnio-.  Albuquerauc.  NM 
87131.(505)277-6018. 

Northern  New  Mexico  Community  College.  Planning  and  Development,  General  Delivery,  EI  Rito,  NM 
87530.  (505)  581-4434. 

New  York 

State  University  of  New  York,  New  Paltz,  HAB  #805.  New  Paltz,  NY  12561.  (914)  257-2185. 
Oregon 

CoUege  of  Education,  1685  East  17th  .  Eugene,  OR  97403.  (503)  346-3531. 
Puerto  Rico 

CathoUc  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Postal  Sub  Station  #6.  Pone-,  PR  00732.  (809)  843-3265. 

Inter  American  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  German  Ciunpus.  Box  5100,  San  Graman,  PR  00753. 
(809)  892-1095.  cxt  368. 

Tennessee 

Director.  HEP.  University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Education,  20466  Tenacc  Avenue.  Knoxville.  TN 
37996.(615)974-7928. 

Texas 

Director,  HEP,  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  H  Paso,  TX  79968.  (915)  747-5567. 

Pun  Amcrkan  University,  1201  West  University  Drive,  Edinbtng,  TX  78539.  (512)  381-2521. 

Southwesf  Texas  State  University,  School  of  Education,  San  Marcos,  TX  78666,  (512)  245-2438. 

SER-Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc.,  2000  San  Jorge  Avenue.  Laredo,  TX  78040.  (214)  631-3999. 

University  of  Houston,  CoUegc  of  i^Jucation.  4800  Calhoun.  Suite  405FH,  Houston,  TX  77004. 
(713)749-2193. 

Vermont 

Central  Vermont  Community  Action  Council,  Inc.,  15  Aycrs  Street,  Banc,  VT  05641.  (802)  479-1053. 
Washington 

Washington  State  University,  Department  of  Education,  HEP,  Puflman,  WA  99164.  (509)  335-5652. 
Wisconsin 

Dean.  Continuing  Education  and  Business  Outreach.  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College.  High  School 
Relations.  700  West  State  Street.  Milwaukee,  WI 53233.  (414)  278-6963. 
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.American  Association  for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  (AAACE),  1201  16th  Street.  Suite  301 » 
Washington,  DC  20036.  (202)  822-7866. 

American  Vocational  Association.  Special  Needs  Division  (AVA/SND),  1415  King  Street,  Alexardria.  VA 
22314.(703)683-3111. 

Center  on  Educaticm  and  Training  for  Employnient.  The  Ohio  Slate  University.  1900  Kenny  Road. 
Columbus.  OH  43210.  (800)  845-4815. 

Commissitm  on  Agricultural  Workers,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  511,  Washington,  DC  20009. 
(202)673-5348. 

ERIC  aearin^hottse  on  Adult,  Clareer,  and  Vocational  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1900  Kenny 
Road,  CMumbus.  OH  43210.  im)  848-4815. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  <xi  Language  and  Linguistics,  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics.  1118  22nd  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037.  (202)  429-9292. 

Even  S^  Prc^rar.i,  Compensatory  Educaticm  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  400  Maryland 
Avenue  SW,  Room  2043.  Washington,  DC  20202.  (202)  732-4682. 

Family  Engii^  Literacy  Pn^rams,  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  Room  5620.  Washington.  DC  20202. 
(202)732-5728. 

Head  Start  Bureau.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  P.O.  Box  1 182,  Washington.  DC  20202, 
(202)  245-0572. 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  (MALDEF).  634  South  Spring  Street.  1 1th  Floor. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90014.  (213)  629-2512. 

National  Alliance  of  Business  Special  Library  on  Employment  and  Training.  Washington.  DC.  (Open  to 
fJie  piibUc  by  appointment)  (202)  289-2910. 

National  Association  for  Bilingual  Education  (NABE).  1201  16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036. 
(202)  822.787a 

National  Association  of  Latin  Elected  Officials  (NALEO)  Educational  Fund,  708  G  Street,  Washington.  DC 
20003.(202)546-2536. 

National  Association  of  Vocational  Education  Special  Needs  Personnel  (NAVESNP),  Center  for  Vocational 
Personnel  Preparation,  Reschini  House,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana.  PA  15705. 
(412)  357-4434. 

National  Center  for  Family  Literacy,  One  Riverfront  Plaza,  Suite  608.  Louisville,  KY  40202. 
(502)584-1133. 

National  Center  for  Researdi  in  Vocational  Education,  The  Ohio  Stale  University,  I960  Kenny  Road. 
Columbus,  OH.  43210-1090. 

National  Qcaringhouse  on  Literacy  Education,  1118  22nd  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037. 
(202)429-9292,429-9551. 

National  Coaliti(m  f(B-  Vocational  Education  for  Limited  English  Speakers.  Employment  Training  Center. 
816  South  Walter  Reed  Drive,  ArUngton,  VA  22204.  (703)  486-2777. 
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National  Council  of  La  Raza  Publications,  810  First  Street  NE.  Suite  300.  Washington,  DC  20002. 
(202)289-1380. 

Naiiooal  Immigration  Law  Center  (formerly  National  Center  for  Immigrants'  Rights),  1636  West  Eighth 
Street,  Suite  215,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017.  (213)  486-2531. 

National  Migrant  Resource  Program.  Inc.,  2512  South  IH-35,  Suite  220,  Austin.  TX.  78704. 
(51^447-0770. 

Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Mincvrty  Languages  Af&airs  (OBEMLA).  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Repratcre  Building,  Room  505, 400  Mmyland  Avenue  SW.  Washington,  DC  20202.  (202)  472-3520. 

Office  of  Civil  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  330  C  Street  SW,  Mary  Switzer  Building.  Room 
5000.  Washington,  DC  20202*1 100.  (202)  732-1213. 

OfOce  of  Migrant  EducatiiHi,  Ofike  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edm^ation,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
400  Maryland  Avenue  SW,  Room  2145.  Washington,  DC  20202^134.  (202)  401-0740. 

Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  370  L'Enfant  Promenade 
SW,  Washington,  DC  3)447.  (202)  252-4545. 

OfHce  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  Bilingual  Vocational  Education  Program,  U.S.  Department  of 
Edtaalion,  Mary  Switzer  Building,  Room  4512. 400  Maryland  Avenue  SW,  Washington,  DC  20202-7242. 
(202)  732-2365. 

Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (TESOL)  1 1 18  22nd  Stim,  NW,  Washington.  DC 
20037.(202)625-4569. 
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AduU  Educaaon  Resource  Cenicr.  Glassboro  State  CoUege.  307  Girard  Road.  Glassboro.  NJ  (W028. 
(609)863-7131. 

Aguint  totcmational,  41 1  Bael  Avcniic.  Suite  402.  San  Mateo.  CA  94402.  (415)  349- 1842. 
American  Fann  Bureau.  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  Washington.  DC  20024.  (202)  484-3612. 
Association  of  FarmwOTkcr  Opportunity  Programs.  408  Seventh  Street  SE.  Washington.  DC  20003. 
(202)  543-3443. 

Business  CouncU  for  Effective  Uteracy.  1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  35th  Roor,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
(212)  512-2415. 

Oilifomia  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Develq)menu  1800  3rd  Street,  3rd  Flow,  Sacramento. 
CA  95814.  (916)445-4782- 

Califomia  Institute  for  Rural  Studies,  221  G  Street.  Suite  204,  P.O.  Box  2143,  Davis,  CA  95617. 
(916)756^555. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  2111  Mission  Street.  Suite  401.  San  Francisco.  CA  94110. 
(800)  553-4503. 
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AB/CE 

Adult  Basi^CMitiniiing  Education 

ABE 

Aduit  Base  Etbtcatkn 

ABLE 

Adult  B{^  Learning  Examination 

AERC 

Adult  Education  Resource  Center 

AESL 

Adult  EngU^  as  a  Second  Language 

AFDC 

Aid  to  Fanulies  yrih  Dependent  Children 

APOP 

As»x:iation  <rf  Farmwjrkcr  Oj^tommity  Programs 

APL 

Adult  Pofonnance  Le^^ 

ASTD 

American  Society  for  Training  and  Development 

AVA 

American  Vocational  Association 

BASE 

Basic  Adult  Survival  Engli^ 

BEliT 

Basic  English  Skills  Test 

bcx:es 

Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 

BVMMT 

Bilingual  Vocational  Materials.  Methods,  and  Techniques 

BVOP 

Bilingual  Vocational  Oral  Proficioicy 

BVT 

Bilingual  Vocational  Training 

GAEL 

Co(H)erative  Assessnent  of  Experiential  Learning 

CAI 

Cnnputer'Assisted  Instruction 

CAL 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 

CAMP 

College  Assistance  Migrant  Program 

CASAS 

Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Asses»nent  System 

CAT 

California  Achievement  Te^ 

CBAE 

Competency-Based  Adult  Education 

CBM 

Curriculum-Based  Measioes 

CBO 

Community-Based  O^anization 

CCP 

Comprehensive  Competencies  Program 

CETA 

Comprehenave  Employment  Training  Act 

CMI 

CbmputCT-Managed  Instniction 

CREST 

Criterion-Referenced  English  Syntax  Test 

CSBG 

Community  Services  Block  Grant 

CSCD 

Center  for  Successful  Child  Development 

CVAE 

Coordinated  Vocatkmal  Academic  Education 

DOL 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
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ELPS 

English  Language  Pmflc^ncy  Survey 

ELSA 

Engli^  Language  Skills  Assessment 

EOE 

Equal  Oj^xntunity  Employer 

ERIC 

Education  Research  ami  Ii^ramation  Clearinghouse 

ESL 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

ESLOA 

ESL  Oral  Assessment 

ESOL 

English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 

ESP 

English  for  Specific  PmpoKs 

FLAR 

Family  Leanung  and  Resource  Center 

GATB 

General  Aptitude  Test  Batteiy 

GED 

General  Educatkm  Development  {or  Dipkma) 

H2A 

See  RAW 

HELP 

Home  Education  in  Literacy  and  Parenting 

HEP 

Hi^  School  Equivalency  Program 

HHS 

U^.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

lAB 

Indufiiial  Advisoo' Board 

INS 

U.  S.  Inunigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

IRCA 

Inunigration  Reform  and  Contrd  Act  (1986) 

ISO 

Instnictional  Service  Deliv^ 

JOBS 

Jofo-Orioited  Basic  Skills 

JTPA 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

LAB 

Language  Assesanent  Battery 

LAS 

Language  Asse^ment  Series 

LEA 

Local  Education  Agency 

LEP 

Limited  English  PtnofK-iency 

LERN 

Learning  Resources  Network 

LVA 

Literacy  Volunteers  of  America 

MELT 

Mainstream  English  Language  Training 

MET 

Motivation  Education  &  Training.  Inc. 

MIS 

Management  Infonnation  System 

MSRTS 

Migram  Student  Record  Transfer  System 

NABE 

National  Association  for  Bilingual  Education 

NAEP 

Natkmal  Assessnent  of  Educational  Progress 

NAWS 

Natioiml  Agricultural  Worko^  Survey 

NCBE 

National  Clearinghouse  on  Bilingual  Education 

National  QMnmiuiitv  Education  Associationi 

National  Cleannshouse  on  Literacy  Education 

Office  of  BiUimial  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 

\JCJS1 

Office  of  Edticational  Researdi  and  Improvement 

On  the  Job  Training 

Office  of  Refuscee  Resettlement 

Office  of  Vocational  wd  Adult  Education 

PAX  S 

I^itnt*  Aided  Learning  Sequence 

F^viabte  Assisted  Study  Sequence 

Pmipot  1  itcvacv  LI  S 

O  AM/ 

KAW 

Rei^i^ment  Agricultural  Worka  (farmworker) 

Rlr 

HMulinff  l^iindflmental 

Cmnt^  Adult  Ba^c  Education 

SARB 

Cr4im1  Attendance  muf  Review  Board 

CAW 

Snedal  Ascriculbiral  Worker  (fermwoiker) 

State  Legalization  Impact  Assistance  Grant 

Secffild  LansniaKe           of  English 

Student  Perfcrmance  Level 

Screenins  Test  f<H^  Adult  L^vning  Difficulties 

State  Universitv  of  New  York 

Test  of  Adult  Basic  Educaticxi 

Te^ers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Otl^r  Languages 

I  rr 

TntAiinc  for  Parents 

Test  Of  Enslish  as  a  Foieign  Language 

Usinir  Sooken  and  Written  English 

VABE 

vocauonai 

VELT 

Vocational  ELT 

VESL 

Vocational  English  as  a  Second  Language 

VISTA 

Voluniccrs  in  Service  to  Amoica 

WRAT 

Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 

ERIC 


